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HOW  I  WAS  EDUCATED, 

in. 


In  the  usual  three  years  from  the  time  of  ray  entering  college,  I 
completed  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  and  was  graduated  with  the 
title  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Though  absent  several  months  during  this 
period,  I  kept  up  with  my  class,  and  came  out  near  the  head  of  the 
seventeen  who  composed  it.  '  Toward  the  close  of  my  course,  I  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  it  was  not  doing  for  me  what  it  should  ;  and  I 
was  not  long  out  of  college  till  I  felt  that  a  good  deal  was  lacking  to 
make  me  an  educated  man.  I  have  since  ^learned  ^very  clearly,  it 
seems  to  me,  what  was  defective  in  my  collegiate  instruction.  The 
ancient  languages  were  wretchedly  taught.  It  used  to  be  said  of  our 
Latin  professor  that  he  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  would  greatly 
have  preferred  a  chair  in  that  science,  or  in  English  literature — he  has 
written  poetry  that  is  a  good  deal  above  the  average, — but  the  chair 
of  Latin  happenning  to  become  vacant  he  applied  and  was  elected. 
He  was  no  teacher  in  an  eminent  degree,  if  that  expression  be  allow- 
able. The  time  spent  in  the  class-room  seemed  to  drag  heavily  on 
him ;  and  we  not  only  got  short  lessons,  but  hurried  through  the  reci- 
tations. Albeit,  he  was  rather  popular  with  the  boys  for  the  reason 
that  he  assigned  light  tasks  and  was  satisfied  with  slovenly  work. 
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The  Greek  professor,  who,  for  the  most  part,  instructed  the  class  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  was  probably  as  incompetent  a  personality  for 
the  work  he  was  appointed  to  perform  as  ever  occupied  a  like  chair. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  not  elected  because  he  knew  Greek, 
but  because  he  had  a  rich  father-in-law  who  was  disposed  to  give  mon- 
ey to  that  same  college.  I  believe  he  afterwards  gave  some  two 
thousand  dollars.  Even  we  students  could  not  help  seeing  that  his 
lessons,  no  less  than  ours,  had  been  grubbed  out  with  Lexicon  and 
Grammar,  in  advance  of  the  class,  so  little  spontaneity  was  there  in  his 
teaching.  Of  course,  they  were  always  made  as  short  as  possible,  upon 
one  pretext  or  another,  a  majority  of  the  class,  of  course,  abetting  the 
professor's  ignorance. 

I  find,  on  comparing  notes  with  many  college  graduates,  East  and 
West,  that  our  experiences  and  observations  have  been  much  alike. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  the  ancient  classics  have  come  into  ill  repute. 
The  wonder  is  that  they  were  not  put  out  of  the  colleges  almost  entire- 
ly. Under  such  a  regime  as  I  have  described  it  would  have  been  a 
great  gain  to  the  student,  little  matter  what  had  been  substituted,  if  it 
had  been  well  taught. 

Too  often,  unfortunately,  the  short-sighted  policy  of  trustees  leads 
to  the  election  of  professors  on  narrow  lines  of  expediency,  and  the 
cause  of  education  is  the  loser.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  end  a  losing  policy.  The  very  thing  that  ought  to  be  insisted 
on  as  of  prime  importance,  efficiency,  is  the  last  to  be  considered.  Of 
the  collegiate  studies,  I  suppose  Greek  has  fared  the  worst.  If  the 
Olympian  gods  once  la  ughed  at  the  spectacle  of  Hephaistos  trying  to 
skip  about  the  banqueting  hall  like  a  nimble-legged  waiter,  they  have 
had  many  a  guffaw  at  the  presumption  of  numberless  fellows  who  have  in 
recent  times  professed  to  teach  the  language  in  which  Homer  wrote. 
It  was  high  time  that  a  reformation  dawned. 

Much  has  been  done ;  yet  even  to-day  it  is  not  always  absolutely 
certain  that  the  efficient  man  will  go  into  the  vacancy  when  there  is 
an  expediency  candidate  in  the  field.  In  a  general  way,  my  college 
days  profited  me  greatly,  and  it  was  largely  my  own  fault  that  I  did 
not  get  still  greater  good  out  of  them.  I  had  some  conscientious 
teachers,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  teach  those  branches  to  which 
I  took  most  kindly.  The  preparation  of  my  lessons  did  not  require 
half  of  my  time,  and  I  read  a  great  deal.  No  English  literature  was 
taught  in  class,  yet  at  graduation  I  knew  at  first  hand  the  leading 
works  of  every  noteworthy  English  writer  of  prose  or  verse.  I  studied 
Spanish,  correcting  my  written  exercises  with  a  key,  and  learned  to 
read  it  readily.     I  took  private  lessons  in  Hebrew  and  laid  the  founda- 
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tions  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  that  language.  My  room-mate  was  a  fine 
musician  and  we  practiced  together  a  good  deal,  he  teaching  me  many 
things  that  I  did  not  know  about  this  art.  Our  professor  of  Latin  was 
an  excellent  pianist,  and  I  learned  from  practical  experience  to  rate 
his  musical  acquirements  higher  than  his  linguistic. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  says  somewhere  that  the  good  of  a  college  is 
not  in  the  things  it  teaches,  but  is  largely  to  be  got  from  "  the  fellows  " 
that  are  there,  and  one's  association  with  them.  This  has  been  a 
good  deal  my  own  experience ;  for  a  more  wide  awake,  jolly,  and 
"  smart"  set  of  fellows  than  were  eleven  of  the  coterie  of  about  a  doz- 
en to  which  I  belonged,  I  venture  to  say,  were  never  found  together 
at  any  college.  My  thoughts  take  on  a  soberer  hue  when  I  think 
that  the  survivers  are  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  almost  to  the  Pacific, 
from  our  Northern  to  our  Southern  border,  and  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  that  I  shall  see  half  of  them  in  the  flesh  again. 

Nevertheless,  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  it  does  not  represent  an 
entirely  wholesome  condition  of  affairs  when  one's  teachers  are  so  lit- 
tle remembered  in  comparison  with  associates,  especially  in  small  col- 
leges, where  professors  and  students  come  much  in  contact.  Part  of 
the  misfortune  in  my  case  was  that  most  of  the  professors  were  ' '  too 
awfully  dignified  "  to  commingle  much  with  persons  so  far  beneath 
them  as  they  seemed  to  regard  us  students.  They  heard  our  recita- 
tions, but  none  of  us  thought  of  going  to  any  of  them  for  private  aid, 
counsel  or  advice.  They  and  we  dwelt  upon  spheres  whose  orbits  ap- 
proached each  other  on  an  average  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  five 
days  in  the  week.  One  of  them  said  one  day  in  class,  half  jokingly, 
it  is  true,  that  it  was  the  misfortune  of  college  professors  to  be  com- 
pelled to  come  into  contact  with  immature  minds — like  ours,  doubt- 
less. How  it  may  be  elsewhere  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am  certain  that 
at  my  alma  mater  during  my  college  years  the  tricks  played  on  the  au- 
thorities were  caused  almost  wholly  by  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  the 
boys  that  they  were  having  little  sympathy  from  above.  They  would 
take  occasion  now  and  then  to  remind  the  potentates  that  there  was 
plenty  of  life  and  vigor  at  the  bottom  of  the  concern,  if  little  at  the 
top. 

Most  men,  when  they  tell  how  they  were  educated,  stop  with  grad- 
uation. When  I  became  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  I  probably  supposed  that 
I  was  educated ;  but  I  soon  learned  my  mistake.  I  began  to  teach, 
chiefly  languages ;  and  though  I  got  credit  with  a  good  many  people 
for  knowing  three  or  more  well,  I  was  not  satisfied.  My  acquirements 
in  Greek  and  Latin  were  particularly  unsatisfactory.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  direction  I  had  received,  I  did  not  know  how  to  better  my  case. 
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Here  is  where  I  would  have  been  most  profited,  if  my  teachers  had 
been  men  of  sound  scholarship ;  for  if  a  teacher  is  thoroughly  convers- 
ant with  his  subject  his  pupils  can  not  fail  to  catch  something  of  his 
largeness  of  view,  no  matter  how  poorly  the  actual  teaching  is  done. 
The  professors  by  whom  I  had  been  taught  had  themselves  such  limit- 
ed attainments  in  these  subjects  that  their  example  was  wholly  with- 
out inspiration. 

The  years  immediately  succeeding  the  collapse  of  the  Rebellion 
were  years  of  unusual  activity  for  our  country  in  many  regards.  Not 
a  few  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  North  were  enabled  to  add 
largely  to  their  endowments.  New  ones  were  founded,  and  many 
more  professors  were  employed.  At  this  time  too,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Germany  began  to  be  the  cynosure  towards  which  the  eyes  of  many 
young  men,  who  were  ambitious  for  promotion  in  the  ranks  of  educa- 
tors, began  to  be  turned.  Dissatisfied  as  I  was  with  my  own  acquire- 
ments in  the  line  I  have  indicated,  it  did  not  require  a  strong  current 
to  draw  me  in  any  direction  where  it  seemed  probable  I  could  supply 
my  own  deficiencies.  I  had  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  my 
work  in  the  departments  to  which  I  intended  to  devote  myself  would 
be  largely  a  failure,  or  at  best  far  from  successful,  unless  I  could  put 
myself  in  a  wholly  different  relation  thereto.  Sciolism  had  long  been 
distasteful  to  me  ;  and  the  thought  that  the  ranks  of  the  sciolists  would 
probably  get  one  more  recruit  in  the  person  of  myself  was  unendur- 
able. I  determined  therefore  to  attend  a  German  university  as  soon 
as  I  could  save  money  enough  for  that  purpose.  Though  my  project 
was  discountenanced  by  every  one  to  whom  I  mentioned  it,  I  was  not 
deterred. 

The  three  years  that  intervened  between  my  graduation  and  my  de- 
parture for  Germany  doubtless  did  much  to  make  the  instruction  I 
there  received  profitable.  At  any  rate,  I  found  what  I  wanted ;  and 
for  nearly  two  years  I  toiled  ten  to  fourteen  hours  per  day  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  in  my  linguistic  attainments.  I  read  some  of  the  same  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  with  German  professors  that  I  had  read  with  American, 
and  was  thus  in  condition  to  compare  the  respective  attainments  of  the 
two.  Verily,  the  contrast  was  a  glaring  one.  But  in  order  not  to  ap- 
pear too  uncharitable,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  of  the  college  profes- 
sors that  they  may  have  earned  all  they  were  paid  for  their  work. 

I  was  more  than  thirty  years  old  before  I  began  to  feel  that  I  could  call 
my  education  finished.  By  which,  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
was  nothing  more  for  me  to  learn ;  for  I  have  been,  if  possible,  a  more 
diligent  student  since  than  before ;  but  only  that  such  mental  power  as 
I  had  was  fully  developed,  and  that  my  faculties  had  been  trained  to 
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their  utmost  capacity.  Henceforth  I  could  do  little  except  build  high- 
er and  higher,  while  life  should  last,  upon  the  foundation  that  had  been 
laid.  And  I  find  it  no  less  difficult  to  acquire  knowledge  now,  when 
circumstances  permit  me  to  lend  all  my  mental  energies  to  that  end, 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  short  series  of  articles,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  dwell  a  little  upon  a  few  things  that  have  grown  out  of  my  experience 
and  observation.  I  am,  for  myself,  entirely  satisfied  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned college  course.  What  fairer  tests  of  its  value  can  I  have  than 
this  ?  I  am  convinced  that  for  minds  like  mine  nothing  better  can  be 
devised.  But  I  do  not  undertake  to  decide  for  others.  The  concen- 
tration required  by  a  course  that  is  the  same  for  all  students  is  a  whole- 
some discipline  for  persons  who,  like  myself,  are  inclined  to  distraction 
of  effort,  misled  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge  of  many  different  and  diverse 
kinds. 

It  was  well,  too,  for  me  that  I  did  not  go  to  Germany  until  I  had  a 
definite  and  clear-cut  conviction  of  what  I  intended  to  do  when  there. 
The  bill  of  intellectual  fare  offered  by  a  German  university  contains  so 
much,  that  without  wise  direction  as  to  what  to  choose,  we  may,  with 
the  best  intentions  to  partake  judiciously,  easily  contract  mental  dys- 
pepsia. Few  undergraduates  are  fit  to  decide  for  themselves.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  a  characteristic  specimen  came  to  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Berlin  and  asked  for  help  in  choosing  lectures,  saying  that,  in  fact,  he 
was  in  a  serious  dilemma.  One  of  his  acquaintances  had  advised  him 
to  hear  professor  A,  another,  professor  B,  a  third,  professor  C,  until 
he  had  got  thirty-six  lecturers  on  his  list.  It  matters  little  upon  what 
branch  an  instructor  lectures,  if  he  is  interested  therein  himself  and  full 
of  knowledge  he  can  interest  his  auditors ;  and  here  is  where  the  danger 
for  the  unsophisticated  lies. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  memorizing  in  my  earlier 
school  life.  I  do  not  think  this  practice  did  me  any  harm ;  and  I  fear 
the  present  reaction  in  the  opposite  direction  is  likely  to  go  too  far. 
Perhaps  it  is  unwise  to  require  persons  having  feeble  memories  to  learn 
much  by  heart.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  one  can  become  well  edu- 
cated without  memorizing  a  great  deal,  of  which  a  good  deal  may  seem 
of  little  use  at  the  time.  The  memory  can  only  be  trained  by  using  it ; 
nor  is  there  any  more  valuable  possession  than  a  good  memory.  What 
we  want  to  guard  against  is  a  substitution  of  memory  for  judgment,  a 
disposition  to  remember  when  we  ought  to  think.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  man's  judgment  is  likely  to  be  the  most  reliable  who  has  in  mind 
and  at  call  the  largest  store  of  past  experience,  either  of  his  own  or  of 
some  one  else. 
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What  gives  me  much  pain  is  the  conviction  that  I  must  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  bad  teaching  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  career  as  a  teacher. 
That  it  was  better  than  much  with  which  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
bring  it  into  comparison,  does  not  soften  my  regrets.  Neither  does 
the  fact  that  the  state  licensed  me  to  do  as  I  did.  When  I  consider 
how  much  better  I  could  teach  the  common  branches  now  than  when 
I  taught  them,  I  feel  constrained  to  go  back  to  them  for  some  years 
in  order  to  make  reparation  for  my  former  defective  teaching. 

I  may  also  touch  upon  the  much  discussed  question  of  heredity,  by 
expressing  a  very  clear  conviction  that  my  intellectual  tastes  are  large- 
ly inherited.  My  father's  mother  was  mentally  much  superior  to  her 
pioneer  surroundings,  and  to  her  husband.  She  inclined  to  the  poetic 
and  sentimental ;  he  was  prosy  and  matter-of-fact.  She  almost  knew 
by  heart  the  contents  of  the  few  volumes,  chiefly  poetry,  which  the  res 
angusta  domi  afforded.  Some  of  the  children  of  this  pair  have  inherit- 
ed their  mother's  tastes  and  ability  intensified ;  others  are  as  practic- 
ally inclined  as  their  father  was.  The  same  intellectual  bifurcation 
continues  to  manifest  itself  in  their  descendants.  So  inscrutable,  so 
powerful  and  so  far-reaching  are  the  laws  of  heredity,  that  I  stand 
appalled  at  their  power  for  evil.  A  teacher  who  has  thought  and  read 
much  upon  this  question  said  recently  that  he  had  great  faith  in  the 
omnipotence  of  a  primary  twist.  The  saying  that  if  one  would  be  wise 
and  good  he  must  begin  by  having  the  right  kind  of  a  grandmother,  is 
full  of  meaning.  I  cherish  no  kindly  feeling  toward  those  of  my  teach- 
ers who  abetted  slovenly  work,  nor  toward  those  who  occupied  repons- 
ible  relations  to  me  as  a  college  student  and  failed  to  realize  that  re- 
sponsibility. A  poor  salary  is  no  excuse  for  poor  teaching  in  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  if  it  is  anywhere.  No  person  of  low  aims  ought  to  be- 
come a  teacher  in  any  school ;  and  least  of  all  in  a  college  where 
many  young  people  acquire  the  mental  habits  that  will  cling  to  them 
through  life. 

I  count  it  no  small  part  of  the  teacher's  good  fortune  that  he  is  con- 
tinually drawn  toward  communion  with  good  books ;  and  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced  that  the  teacher  who  finds  less  pleasure  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  than  in  imparting  it,  or  less  in  imparting  than  in 
acquiring,  has  missed  his  calling.  My  life  has  not  been  a  wholly  un- 
eventful one.  It  has  often  been  beset  with  difficulties  which  it  seemed 
impossible  either  to  remove  or  to  overcome.  I  have  at  times  suffered 
what  I  would  not  wish  my  mortal  enemy,  if  I  have  one,  to  suffer.  I 
have  now  and  then  felt  that  the  way  out  of  life  would  be  but  a  shade 
less  dark  than  the  way  in  it.  But  there  has  been  to  me  one  solace 
that  never  wholly  failed.     It  was  that  which  cotn^s  from  communings 
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with  the  choice  spirits  of  by-gone  ages  through  the  medium  of  books. 
In  solitude  and  loneliness  they  have  been  my  companions  and  friends ; 
in  sorrow,  my  relaxation  and  comfort ;  in  perplexity,  my  counsellors 
and  guides ;  in  disappointment,  my  refuge  and  strength.  I  know  no 
nobler  occupation,  and  can  conceive  of  none,  than  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be,  and  the  use  of  it  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 


FIRST  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  HOUSES,  AND  SCHOOL 
MASTERS,  IN   THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 


BY   W.    H.    VENABLE,    LL.  D. 

The  savage  wilderness  of  the  Ohio  Valley  was  transformed  by  in- 
fluences radiating  from  chosen  points  of  thick  settlement.  Pittsburg, 
Marietta,  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Vincennes,  Saint  Louis, 
early  became  centers  of  enterprise  and  intellectual  activity.  After  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  the  new  country  blossomed  with  towns 
and  villages. 

Schools  were  organized  in  the  towns  long  before  the  people  of  the 
out-lying  farms  could  be  accommodated  with  the  means  of  educating 
their  children.  The  conditions  of  pioneer  country-life  made  it  difficult 
to  establish  serviceable  schools. 

The  blighting  touch  of  slavery  repelled  educational  ideas  from  "  The 
South,"  and  put  its  baleful  spell  on  parts  of  Southern  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  In  those  regions  where  popular  education  made  least 
advance,  superstition  was  deeply  planted  and  grew  rapidly.  The  be- 
lief in  witches,  ghosts,  signs  and  wonders,  always  abounds  where  there 
are  no  spelling-books.     The  more  science  the  less  superstition. 

The  first  school  in  Ohio  was  taught  at  Belpre,  by  Miss  Bathsheba 
Rouse,  in  1789.  The  second  was  opened  at  Columbia,  (now  Cincin- 
nati), in  1790,  by  John  Reily.  Reily,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
who  had  fought  at  Camden,  Guilford,  and  Eutaw,  migrated  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  thence  to  Columbia,  where  he 
built  the  first  school-house  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  He  opened  his 
school  in  June  1790.  The  next  year,  Francis  Dunlevy,  a  Virginian 
who  had  also  been  a  soldier  and  a  Kentucky  settler,  came  to  the  Mi- 
ami country  and  joined  Reily  as  partner,  and  gave  instruction  in  Lat- 
in and  Greek.  A  school  was  gathered  in  a  log  school-house  near  Fort 
Washington,  Cincinnati,  in  1792. 
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The  first  school  in  Indiana,  was  at  Vincennes  about  the  year  1793. 
The  teacher,  M.  Rivet,  is  described  by  Daniel  Hough,  in  a  volume 
called  "The Schools  of  Indiana,"  as  a  "polite,  liberal-minded  mis- 
sionary, who  was  driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  French  Revolution." 

According  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Peck,  the  first  school  ever  taught  for  the 
American  settlers  of  Illinois  was  by  Samuel  Seely,  in  1783;  and  the 
next  in  1785,  by  Francis  Clark.  Then  came  an  "inoffensive  Irishman 
of  small  attainments,  by  the  name  of  Halfpenny,"  who  taught  the  three 
R's,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Mr.  Peck  says,  "The  opportunity 
for  these  pioneers  to  educate  their  children  was  extremely  small.  If 
the  mother  could  read,  while  the  father  was  in  the  corn-field,  or  with 
his  rifle  upon  the  range — she  would  barricade  the  door  to  keep  off  the 
Indians,  gather  her  little  ones  around  her,  and,  by  the  light  that  came 
in  from  the  crevices  in  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cabin,  she  would 
teach  them  the  rudiments  of  spelling  from  the  fragments  of  some  old 
book.  Even  after  schools  were  taught,  the  price  of  a  rough  and  an- 
tiquated copy  of  Dillworth's  Spelling  Book  was  one  dollar,  and  the  dol- 
lar equal  to  five  now." — (1832). 

Nicolay  and  Hay,  in  their  graphic  chapter  on  "  Lincoln  as  Pioneer," 
covering  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  his  birth  in  1809  to  1831, 
in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  show  how  poor  were 
the  educational  opportunities,  for  country  folk,  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  Lincoln  himself,  writing  of  his  ex- 
perience as  a  boy  in  Perry  County,  Indiana,  said,  "It  was  a  wild 
region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods. 
There  were  some  schools  so  called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever  re- 
quired of  a  teacher  beyond  'readin',  writing  and  cypherin'  to  the 
Rule  of  Three.'  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand  Latin  hap- 
pened to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wiz- 
ard.    There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education." 

The  evolution  of  the  modern  highly  "  differentiated,"  and  often 
splendid  school-house,  from  its  humble  prototype  of  pioneer  days,  is 
a  wonderful  thing.  The  backwoods  school -house  was  little  and  low 
and  rude;  built  of  round  logs  without  "chinking"  or  "daubing," 
and  with  no  other  floor  than  the  ground.  In  1805,  such  a  school-house, 
in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  had  a  large  stump  standing  within  it,  which  was 
used  as  the  "dunce-block/*  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Samuel  Herrick, 
the  teacher  in  this  primitive  seminary,  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  flog 
an  incorrigible  boy,  by  the  weasel-like  expedient  of  the  latter,  who 
crawled  under  the  lower  log  of  the  cabin  and  so  escaped. 

The  first-developed  hut,  or  "  primordial  cell"  of  school  architect- 
ure, gave  place  to    an  improved  structure  of  "hewed"   logs,    with 
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puncheon  floor,  and  some  attempt  at  clumsy  furniture.  This  type  of 
school-house  is  not  yet  extinct.  A  few  specimens  of  it  may  still  be 
seen,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  are  now  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. There  is  one  standing  in  District  Number  2,  Wayne  Town- 
ship, Warren  County,  Ohio,  two  miles  west  of  Waynesville.  This  I 
visited  in  June,  1886.  It  was  built  in  the  year  18 14.  It  is  sixteen 
feet  square  and  nine  high,  with  a  fireplace  eight  feet  wide,  and  a  huge 
stone  chimney  now  half  fallen  down.  The  roof  is  covered  with  clap- 
boards, and  the  heavy  door  is  fastened  with  a  padlock.  The  small 
windows,  formed  by  sawing  out  sections  of  logs,  are  said  to  have  been 
covered  with  greased  paper  as  a  substitute  for  glass.  The  writing 
desks  consisted  of  broad  planks  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  house  by 
wooden  pins.  The  seats  were  rough  slabs  supported  on  legs  driven 
through  auger  holes  into  the  bench.  No  nails  were  used  in  the  build- 
ing,— wooden  pegs  took  the  place  of  nails. 

When  this  house  was  built  it  was  stipulated  that  no  school  should  be 
held  during  sugar-making,  the  owner  of  the  grove  in  which  it  stood  re- 
serving the  use  of  it  in  that  season  for  boiling  the  maple  syrup,  and 
44  stirring  off"  his  sugar.  Since  1827,  no  school  has  been  kept  there, 
but  the  process  of  making  sugar  is  still  carried  on,  every  year,  where 
the  girls  and  boys  used  to  assemble  at  sunrise  and  stay  until  set  of 
sun.  When  I  visited  the  place,  crocks  to  hold  the  sweet  sap  were 
piled  on  the  floor,  and  I  saw  the  big  "  stirring  trough,"  reposing  in 
the  loft,  like  an  inverted  canoe.  Timothy  Flint,  writing  in  1834, 
describes  the  school-house  in  which  Daniel  Boone  learned  his  letters, 
in  North  Carolina,  and  says  it  "stood  as  a  fair  sample  of  thousands 
of  west-country  school-houses  of  the  present  day.  It  was  of  logs, 
after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  time  and  place.  In  dimensions,  it  was 
spacious  and  convenient.  The  chimney  was  peculiarly  ample,  oc- 
cupying one  entire  side  of  the  building,  which  was  an  exact  square. 
Of  course,  a  log  as  long  as  the  building  could  be  "snaked  M  to  the 
fire-place,  and  a  file  of  boys,  thirty  feet  in  length,  could  all  stand  in 
front  of  the  fire  on  a  footing  of  the  most  democratic  equality.  Sec- 
tions of  logs  cut  out  here  and  there,  admitted  light  and  air,  instead  of 
windows.  The  surrounding  forest  furnished  ample  supplies  of  fuel. 
A  spring  at  hand,  furnished  with  various  gourds,  quenched  the  fre- 
quent thirst  of  the  pupils.  A  ponderous  puncheon  door,  swinging  on 
substantial  wooden  hinges,  and  shutting  with  a  wooden  latch,  com- 
pleted the  appendages  of  this  primeval  seminary." 

Many  of  the  back-woods  teachers  were  Irish, — others  Scotch  or 
English.  In  many  cases,  they  were  fair  scholars  but  worthless  men, 
— drifting  adventurers,  addicted  to  the  bottle.    In  time,    the  Yankee 
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schoolmaster  asserted  himself  in  the  wilderness,  giving  the  "  people's 
colleges,"  a  new  character.  The  pedagogue  "  boarded  round,"  as  in 
the  East  he  had  done.  Nicolay  and  Hay  allude  to  an  early  school- 
master who,  in  his  professional  rounds,  lodged  at  a  house,  consisting 
of  one  room,  which  he  occupied  with  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas,  ten 
children,  three  dogs  and  two  cats." 

Rude  and  coarse  practical  joking,  roystering  games  and  contests  of 
physical  strength,  wrestling,  racing,  fighting,  prevailed  in  the  forma- 
tive period  of  western  society.  The  god  Thor  was  worshipped,  in 
fact,  if  not  in  name.  A  series  of  fist-fights  was  the  staple  diversion  of 
the  big  boys  at  school.  The  teacher  himself  was  always  liable  to  be 
attacked,  and  was  always  on  the  defensive.  On  two  pins,  behind  his 
throne,  rested  the  weapons  of  his  authority,  half  a  dozen  long,  tough 
rods  of  beech  or  hazel  or  hickory.  The  custom  of  flogging  was  al- 
most universal. 

Little  attempt  was  made  at  system  or  classification  in  teaching. 
The  pupils  brought  to  school  such  books  as  they  could  obtain,  and  each 
one  studied  in  his  own  way,  and  learned  what  he  wished  to,  with  ir- 
regular and  incidental  help  from  the  "  master."  There  were  as  many 
classes  in  arithmetic  as  there  were  pupils  studying  it.t  The  ambitious 
ran  races  to  try  who  should  first  get  through  old  "  Pike."  The  schools 
were  noisy.  Permission  was  given,  at  times,  for  the  whole  school  to 
"study  aloud,"  when  each  and  all  exercised  their  lungs  to  the  utmost 
until  they  were  quite  out  of  breath.  At  a  set  hour  all  engaged  in 
writing  copies  which  the  master  had  "set"  beforehand,  beginning 
with  "pot-hooks,"  and  ending  with  moral  sentences.  With  penknife 
sharpened  to  the  keenest  edge  the  master  skillfully  fashioned  into  pens 
the  goose  quills  brought  to  his  desk.  But  the  culminating  exercise 
was  the  spelling  lesson,  which  usually  closed  the  duties  of  the  day. 
The  entire  school  stood  up,  ranged  in  order  along  the  walls,  and 
spelled  or  "missed"  the  words  pronounced  with  syllabic  precision  by 
the  teacher,  who  stood  with  ferule  in  one  hand  and  "  Dill  worth  "  in 
the  other,  like  the  deity  of  education,  holding  up  the  emblems  of  pow- 
er and  knowledge. 

Harsh,  crude,  direct,  simple,  irregular,  was  the  pioneer  method  of 
schooling.  Nevertheless,  the  children  learned  to  spell  and  to  read, 
to  write  and  to  cipher.  They  learned  in  order  to  read,  write  and 
cipher  in  practical  life.  An  odd  miscellany  of  books  they  brought 
from  their  cabin  homes.  Besides  Dill  worth's  Spelling  Book,  the 
English  Reader,  the  Columbian  Orator,  and  Pike's  Arithmetic,  which 
were  designed  for  school  text-books,  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  Aesop's 
Fables,  or  Gulliver's  Travels,  or  even  a  Dream  Book,    used  to  read 
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out  of.  The  Bible  was  in  common  use,  and  numerous  are  the  instanc- 
es recorded  of  ludicrous  blunders  made  by  pupils  reading  scripture 
aloud. 

Supply  is  always  prompt  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Demand,  and 
Competition  is  never  idle.  Dillworth  divided  sway  with  Webster  and 
Walker.  Compilers  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  put  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  satisfying  a  "long  felt  want,"  by  preparing  text- 
books for  the  use  of  schools,  and  soon  rival  authors  and  publishers 
appeared  in  the  West.  In  1795,  John  Wood,  of  New  York,  put  forth 
his  "  Mentor,  or  the  American  Teacher's  Assistant,"  a  popular  read- 
ing-book. In  181 1,  appeared  from  Philadelphia,  William  Duane's 
**  Epitome  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  being  a  Comprehensive  System 
of  the  Elementary  Parts  of  an  Useful  and  Polite  Education."  Morse's 
Geography  was  issued  from  a  Boston  press  in  1789,  and  by  181 1  had 
passed  through  sixteen  editions.  Albert  Picket's  series  of  ' '  American 
School  Class  Books,1'  including  books  on  spelling,  reading,  grammar, 
geography  and  penmanship,  came  out  early  in  the  century,  published 
by  D.  D.  Smith,  New  York.  Murray's  Grammar  held  the  field  as  the 
popular  text  book  until  about  1830.  Young  men  desiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  surveying, — a  subject  of  much  importance  in  new  coun- 
tries, bought  the  treaties  of  John  Gummere,  published  at  Philadelphia 
in  1 814.  Perhaps  the  best  known  Latin  Grammar  of  the  period  was 
that  of  James  Ross,  A.  M.,  of  Philadelphia,  which  came  out  in  1814. 

The  school  books  which  I  have  named,  and  others  from  the  East, 
were  used  in  the  schools  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  stray  copies  of  them 
may  be  picked  up  in  second-hand  book-stores  in  any  of  our  cities. 
They  are  now  dead  leaves,  fallen  from  the  deciduous  tree  of  education- 
al literature. 

There  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  a  copy  of  "  Dill  worth's  School- 
masters Assistant,"  ninety  years  old.  The  frontispiece  is  a  frightful 
wood  cut  of  the  venerated  Dillworth  himself, — frightful  and  grim.  On 
one  of  the  fly  leaves  is  written,  in  a  sprawling  hand,  the  inscription, 
'*  Martin  Augspwiger,  his  assistant,  Williamsburg,  Virginia."  What 
manner  of  man,  what  style  of  schoolmaster  was  Martin  ?  and  how  did 
•*  his  assistant"  find  its  way  from  Williamsburg  to  Cincinnati  ?  Mar- 
tin Augspwiger* s  queer  name,  perchance,  exists  only  on  a  tombstone 
and  on  this  dingy  fly  leaf  of  old  Dillworth' s  fossil  book.  But  the 
names  and  the  volume  and  its  migration  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  tell  a 
suggestive  story  to  him  who  has  the  historic  fancy  to  repeople  the  past, 
and  to  reconstruct  Pioneer  Schools  around  a  visible  fragment  of  things 
that  were. 
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MISSION   OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE  TEACHER. 


BY  J.  A.  SHAWAN,  MT.    VERNON,    O. 


Read  before  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  there 
was  in  substance  this  statement :  "  The  pendulum  of  educational  pro- 
gress ever  keeps  vibrating  from  one  extreme  to  the  other."  A  glance 
at  the  methods  of  the  past  and  present  and  a  comparison  of  those  now 
used  in  different  schools  show  that  our  editor  was  right.  Innovation 
expresses  the  educational  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  the  "  reform  "  em- 
blazoned upon  the  school-master's  banner  by  which  he  hopes  to  move 
his  community,  village,  town  or  city.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  meth- 
ods of  to-day  fnay  not  be  wholly  ignored  to-morrow,  and  revived 
again  a  few  days  later.  Are  these  the  signs  of  progress  ?  Is  there 
nothing  permanent  in  the  midst  of  these  changes  ?  Is  every  educa- 
tional quantity  a  variable  ?  Are  there  no  fixed  principles  to  which  may 
be  referred  the  great  problems  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  develop- 
ment ?  Is  there  not  a  work  for  the  conservative  teacher  whose  mis- 
sion shall  be  to  restrain  vacillation  and  to  change  fickleness  into  con- 
stancy ?  By  the  conservative  teacher,  we  do  not  mean  one  who  is 
opposed  to  progress,  and  has  become  a  radical  in  his  allegiance  to  old 
forms  and  ideas ;  but  one,  rather,  who  takes  an  intermediate  position, 
clinging  to  that  which  is  good  in  old  and  well  established  methods, 
and  waiting  until  the  new  have  gained  character,  either  by  their  suc- 
cess in  practice,  or  by  their  standing  the  test  of  scientific  investigation. 

Not  long  since,  I  heard  a  prominent  minister  make  this  assertion  : 
"  Conservatism  is  a  grand  fraud.  It  has  blocked  the  wheels  of  pro- 
gress in  all  ages.  To  it  may  be  attributed  the  delay  of  many  of  the 
greatest  reforms  the  world  has  ever  attempted." 

Macaulay  has  somewhere  said  that  "  there  is  a  difference  between 
assertion  and  demonstration. "  Progress  is  often  in  the  direction  of 
delay.  A  man  may  be  sincere  enough,  but  lack  good  judgment.  If 
sincerity  is  in  the  line  of  sound  judgment,  a  mistake  is  improbable. 
Cotton  Mather,  the  talented  New  England  preacher,  not  only  stood 
by  and  allowed  the  Salem  witchcraft  outrages  to  be  perpetrated,  but 
even  wrote  in  justification  of  the  act.  Who  doubts  his  sincerity,  and 
who,  at  the  present  time,  commends  his  judgment? 

Paul  believed  that  he  was  doing  God's  service  when  he  went  about 
persecuting  Christians.  But  the  same  Paul,  after  his  conversion  and 
with  more  mature  judgment,  said,  all  things  lawful  are  not  expedient. 


/ 
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Radicalism  is  ever  guilty  of  indiscretion  and  mismanagement.  The 
term  is  not  synonymous  with  progress.  The  Crusades  cost  millions  of 
lives,  and  yet  their  great  object,  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
was  at  last  abandoned,  and  the  name  of  Peter,  the  Hermit,  must  go 
down  through  the  ages,  linked  with  the  failure  of  the  greatest  fanatic- 
al movement  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  grant  the  innovator  has  his  mission  in  arousing  interest  in  any 
line  of  thought.  Even  the  conservative  is  bent  from  his  course  by  the 
forcible  presentation  of  a  special  phase  of  work.  We  grant  too,  that 
those  who  adhere  steadfastly  to  old  ideas  may  do  much  good  in  the 
world  by  keeping  constantly  before  the  public  those  methods  which 
have  proved  successful  in  the  past.  But  we  believe  that  the  true 
course  is  to  steer  between  these  two  extremes,  appropriating,  without 
prejudice,  whatever  is  good  in  either. 

Hooker  was  right  when  he  said :  "  The  love  of  things  ancient  doth 
argue  stayedness,  but  levity  and  want  of  experience  maketh  apt  unto 
innovation."  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced teacher,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  eager  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
gressive, put  into  practice  half  digested  ideas  gathered  from  our  edu- 
cational papers  and  at  our  country  institutes.  With  but  a  vague  no- 
tion of  their  meaning,  he  is  unable  to  apply  them  correctly  and  fails  in 
the  attempt,  and  a  reaction  is  the  result. 

It  is  not  a  fault  of  the  papers,  but  it  may  be  in  part  the  fault  of  the 
institute  instructors,  who  try  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  a  given 
time.  Unfortunate  reaction  !  His  enthusiasm  dampened  and  his  ideals 
fallen,  the  young  teacher  would  better  give  up  the  work  at  once  than 
experience  the  evil  consequences.  The  prejudice  thus  aroused  against 
good  methods  is  incalculable.  A  little  more  careful  thought  might 
turn  a  failure  into  complete  success.  All  great  reforms  are  brought 
about  slowly.  "  One  may  as  reasonably  expect  oaks  from  a  mush- 
room bed  as  great  and  durable  profits  from  small  and  hasty  efforts." 
To  rush  thoughtlessly  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  is  not  wise ;  to 
lag  behind  it  is  criminal.  Lincoln,  though  an  abolitionist,  did  not  im- 
mediately proclaim  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  when  he  became 
President ;  to  have  done  so  would  have  defeated  his  cherished  object. 
He  could  afford  to  wait  until  public  sentiment  was  ready  for  it,  but  he 
could  not  afford,  by  a  rash  movement,  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  fail- 
ure. So  every  young  teacher  should  make  haste  slowly,  establishing 
every  step  before  the  next  is  taken,  and  thoroughly  digesting  and  as- 
similating each  new  idea  before  attempting  to  use  it.  He  should  be 
especially  careful  to  visit  the  best  schools  within  his  reach,  inquire  in- 
to the  secret  of  success,  and  observe  the  best  methods  of  governing 
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and  instructing.  He  may  lose  some  of  his  own  individuality, — it 
may  be  swallowed  up  in  the  higher  perfection  of  the  pattern  he  imitates. 
But  the  loss  of  individuality  is  not  always  a  misfortune.  Originality 
is  not  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher.  A  true  copy  of  a  fine  picture 
may  give  as  much  pleasure  as  the  original.  A  single  quotation  from 
Shakespeare  is  often  worth  more  than  a  poem  of  a  thousand  verses 
from  the  pen  of  an  amateur  poet.  Good  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
methods,  common  sense  in  their  application,  and  thought  before  ac- 
tion, make  failure  almost  impossible. 

Even  the  methods  of  school  government  are  undergoing  careful  re- 
vision. We  do  not  wonder  that  Rousseau,  living  in  an  age  when  the 
sound  of  the  lash  was  frequent  and  especially  revolting  to  his  sensitive 
nature,  should  cry  out  for  the  emancipation  of  childhood,  the  use  of 
better  methods  and  higher  ideals.  The  old  equation,  discipline  equals 
whipping,  has  become  well  nigh  obsolete.  Under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, discipline  equals  teaching.  But  we  are  in  danger  of  going  to  an  ex- 
treme even  in  this  matter.  Some  discipline  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  teaching,  therefore  some  discipline  must  be  secured  before  teaching 
is  possible — how  much  is  a  question  of  judgment,  in  what  manner  is  a 
question  of  tact  or  of  knowledge.  Discipline  is  in  itself  educating. 
The  habit  of  obedience  to  wholesome  rules  is  most  valuable.  But  how 
shall  I  secure  this  ?    Shall  I  resort  to  the  rod  ? 

Dr.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  aptly  said,    "If  to    spare 
the    rod    is    to    spoil     the    child,    then   do  not   spare    the   rod." 
It    is    better    to    whip     a    boy    whose    parents  have    no    control 
over  him  and,    perhaps,    no  interest  in   his  welfare,   than  to   throw 
him  out  of  school   to  grow  up   on  the  streets,   a  bane  to  society 
and    an  enemy  to  the  state.     It   is   to  be  admitted   that  this    is 
the  very  lowest  form  of  government.     But  to  reach  the  will   through 
the  feelings,  or  to  secure  obedience  through  fear,  is  far  better  than  dis- 
obedience.    It  may  be,  in  some  cases,  there  is  no  sense  of  honor    or 
shame  to  which  it  is  possible  to  appeal,  that  fear  of  consequences  is  the 
only  avenue  of  approach  to  the  soul.     In  such  cases,  the  path  of  duty 
is  plain.     No  false  sentimentality  should  allow  us   to  hesitate.     This 
step  taken  in  a  proper  spirit,  the  other  avenues  will  open  until,  at  last, 
conscience  becomes  the  ruling  influence  and  the  principles  of  true 
manhood  are  implanted.     Not  unfrequently  the   teacher  should    be 
punished  instead  of  the  child,  for  a  lack  of  self  control  and  a  criminal 
neglect  to  make  suitable  preparation  for  the  work  of  the   day.     The 
true  teacher,  conscious  of  the  nobility  of  his  calling,  and  inspired  with 
the  desire  of  lifting  up,  instructing  and  benefitting  those  who  are  under 
his  care,  will  seldom  find  occasion  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment. 
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It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  written  examinations  were  held  in 
nearly  all  our  principal  cities  and  towns.  To-day  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  reaction  against  them.  We  naturally  ask  ourselves  the  reason 
for  this,  and  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  it :  abuse  will  destroy  any 
method.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  monthly  repetition  of  written  exam- 
inations should  become  irksome  and  exceedingly  distasteful  to  both 
pupil  and  teacher.  Over-exercise  leads  to  exhaustion,  not  to  develop- 
ment Do  we  propose  to  abandon  a  method  that  has  in  it  so  much 
that  is  good,  simply  because  it  has  been  overdone  in  some  places  ? 
For,  if  exercise  strengthens  faculty,  an  occasional  written  examination, 
which  calls  for  memory,  thought  and  language,  must  be  beneficial, 
not  only  as  a  measure  of  progress,  but  also  as  strengthening  all  of 
these  faculties. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  conservatism  more  needed  than  in  the  line  of 
memory  and  thought.     The  receptive  faculties  are,  in  many  schools, 
shamefully  neglected.     The  would-be  progressive  teacher  holds  up  his 
hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  of  having  pupils  learn  anything  by  rote  :  he 
has  heard  some  one  say  that  such  work  is  "  parrot-like''  and  unpeda- 
gogical ;  he  does  not  stop  to  think  that  there  may  be  a  golden  mean, 
and  that  some  things  may  be  committed  to  memory  with   profit   that 
are  not  even  understood  at  the   time.     The  greatest  of  all   teachers 
was  wont  to  tell  his  disciples  much  that  to  them  was  incomprehensible, 
and,  though  they  had  been  with  him  for  three  years,  heard  his  incom- 
parable discourses  and  seen  his  miracles,  yet,  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, they  thought  that  all  was  lost.     Not  until  the  day  of  pentecost 
did  they  fully  realize  the  true  nature  of  his  mission  ;  then  remembered 
they  all  his  sayings.     What  nobler  example  can  we   follow  ?     May  it 
not  be  that  in  our  effort  to  develop  the  power  to  think,  we  neglect  the 
ability  to  know  ?    Is  it  possible  to  think  without  knowing  ?     Must  not 
knowledge  precede   thought?     If  so,    the   first  step   of  the   teacher 
should  be  to  supply  the  child's  mind  with  mental  food,  and  then  watch 
the  development  of  its  strength.     The   old   adage,   "  Knowledge   is 
power "  is  still  true.     I  would  not  over-load  the  memory  with  useless 
rubbish,  I  would  not  have  my  pupils  learn  the  name  of  every  village 
in  South  America,  or  every  creek  in  Africa,  but  I   would  want  them 
to  know  that  nine  times  seven  are  sixty-three,  and  I  would  want  them 
to  know  it  at  once.     I  would  have  them  commit  certain  definitions  for 
the  sake  of  exactness ;  I  would  have  them  learn,  word  for  word,    liter- 
ary gems,  such  as  Peaslee's  Graded  Selections,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  representative  faculty,   but  for  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed and  its  moral  influence,  and  for  its  effect  in  cultivating  literary 
taste,  and  in  excluding  by  pre-occupation  much  of  the  material  that  is 
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poisoning  the  minds  of  our  young  people  at  the  present  day.  Who 
does  not  recall  with  wonderful  vividness  a  speech,  a  poem  or  an  ex- 
pression learned  when  a  child  ?  As  educators,  we  should  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  water  from  an  empty 
cistern  or  to  gather  a  harvest  from  an  unsown  field.  The  mind  must 
be  supplied  with  food  for  thought  before  reason  will  dawn.  If  acqui- 
sition ceases  (verbal  or  rational)  the  stock  on  hand  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted and  mental  emptiness  ensue.  Draw  out ;  do  not  allow  stag- 
nation ;  but,  keep  the  supply  pipes  open  and  equal  to  all  demands. 

In  Ohio,  it  requires  from  one  to  three  years  to  learn  how  to  teach. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education,  from  one  to 
three  thousand  inexperienced  teachers  enter  our  ranks  yearly.  Most 
of  them  are  without  supervision  and  launch  out  of  their  own  accord. 
Each  is  supposed  to  have  an  original  idea  to  develop  and  does  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  After  experimenting  for  a  while,  if  he  does 
not  study  and  rise  in  the  profession,  he  either  quits  teaching  or  settles 
down  into  an  appropriate  rut,  where  he  remains,  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  until  lost  from  sight.  Why  should  this  be  so  ?  The  county 
supervision  of  Indiana  is  bearing  better  fruit.  The  State  normal 
schools  of  conservative  Massachusetts  are  sending  out  teachers  who 
are  qualified  for  the  work.  Why  should  not  the  schools  of  Ohio,  coun- 
try as  well  as  city,  take  the  same  high  rank  ?  Teachers  and  legislators 
should  unite  their  efforts  to  reach  a  solution.  If  supervision  is  needed, 
work  for  supervision ;  but  if  instruction  is  what  is  wanted,  let  it  be 
supplied.  If  necessary,  place  a  normal  department  in  every  college 
and  university,  or  a  State  normal  school  in  every  county,  where  the 
constant  in  education  may  be  studied.  Thus,  our  teachers  coming 
forth  well  supplied  with  fixed  principles,  our  schools  may  be  placed 
on  a  solid  foundation  and  become  the  husbanders  of  character  and  the 
fountains  of  mental  power. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  new  education,  but  everything  that 
is  good  is  not  new,  nor  is  everything  that  is  new  good.  The  new- 
education  is  not  a  plant  of  the  present.  It  has  been  growing  ever  since 
Bacon  insisted  that  science  should  become  intuitional,  living  and  prac- 
tical. Bacon's  idea  was  that  the  teacher  should  "  transplant  knowledge 
in  the  scholar's  mind  as  it  grows  in  his  own,"  for  "  whatever  is  imparted 
in  this  way  will  take  root,  flourish  and  bear  fruit."  Locke,  the  father  of 
empirical  psychology,  proposed  to  combine  instruction  and  sport,  study 
and  play.  " The  great  use  of  the  teacher,"  he  says,  "is  to  make  all 
things  as  easy  as  he  can."     But  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  education. 

Pestalozzi  and  his  enthusiastic  disciple,  Froebel,  followed  the  same 
idea  in  their  attempt  to  reach  natural   methods.     Froebel   employed 
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the  productive  side  of  a  child's  nature  to  develop  his  reason,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  kindergarten,  and  giving  an  impetus  to 
thought  education. 

We  find,  then,  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  old  masters  in 
order  to  understand  fully  the  new  education.  It  is  true,  each  has  his 
special  idea  to  which  he  devotes  himself,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  con- 
servative teacher  to  collect  and  arrange  these  ideas  under  proper  heads, 
thus  contributing  to  a  science  of  education.  It  is  not  a  mistake  to  take 
a  retrospect  of  the  past.  I  have  heard  prominent  educators  say,  that 
they  had  no  use  whatever  for  Socrates  or  his  teachings,  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  teachers  to-day  who  are  not  only  his  peer,  but  his  superior. 
How  did  they  reach  this  conclusion  ?  They  had  evidently  been  sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  the  old  Athenian  school-master,  prying  into  his  de- 
fects, but  blind  to  his  noble  spirit  of  self-denial  and  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  young.  The  true  teacher  cannot  afford  to  pass  in  silence 
over  the  names  of  Socrates  or  Pythagoras,  Plato  or  Aristotle.  He  will 
even  go  back  with  interest  to  the  mythical   Chiron,    and,   enraptured, 

drink  in  the  music  from  the  Centaur's  harp  as  it  awakens  the  genius  of 
an  Orpheus,  or  listen  to  the  stories  that  inspire   a  Jason   to  seek  the 
Golden  Fleece,  or  an  Achilles  to  lead  to   victory  his   Myrmidons. 
Worthy  ideal  teacher  of  the  Greeks !  Worthy  indeed  to  be   the   in- 
structor of  their  heroes ! 

Musicians  do  not  hesitate  to  express  with  enthusiasm  their  admira- 
tion for  the  compositions  of  Beethoven,  Mozart  or  Haydn.  A  Carlyle 
or  an  Emerson,  a  Tennyson  or  a  Longfellow  does  not  blush  to  ac- 
knowledge his  indebtedness  to  the  great  literary  masters  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era.  The  spirit  of  Virgil  and  of  the  "  Blind  Bard  of  Ionia,"  is 
breathed  into  the  heroic  verse  of  nearly  all  our  great  poets.  So  the 
true  teacher,  while  wide-awake  to  what  is  going  on  about  him,  finding 
"sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything,"  has  time  to  study  the 
works  of  the  masters  of  his  profession,  appropriating  what  is  good  and 
discarding  what  is  superfluous.  By  carefully  studying  educational 
history,  visiting  and  observing  the  work  of  our  best  living  teachers, 
and  by  beginning  our  experience  where  theirs  leaves  off,  we  may  hope 
to  reach  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency  and  elevate  the  standard  of  our 
work.  The  question  should  not  be,  Do  the  schools  produce  a  sensa- 
tion ?  Are  they  giving  special  attention  to  this  or  that  line  of  work  ? 
But  the  question  should  be,  Are  they  producing  substantial  and  lasting 
results  ?  Are  they  sending  forth  true  and  intelligent  men  and  women, 
fortified  in  character  and  prepared  to  meet  the  conflicts  of  life  ?  If  the 
answer  is,  Yes,  they  are  fulfilling  their  mission ;  if,  No,  there  is  need  of 
more  study,  more  thought,  more  earnestness  and  more  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  education.    "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school." 
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SOME  EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TOBACCO   HABIT, 


BY  A.    A.    CROSIER. 

Every  act,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  physical  or  mental,  results  in 
a  waste  of  bodily  tissue.  To  preserve  an  equilibrium,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  waste  matter  be  promptly  excreted  and  its  place  supplied  with 
new  material.  Unless  this  be  done,  we  are  not  at  our  best  to  do  and 
to  become. 

The  perfection  of  these  two  functions,  known  as  excretion  and  as- 
similation, requires  the  following : 

i.     Complete  mastication. 

2.  Regular  supply  and  proper  quality,  (a)  of  saliva  to  convert  the 
starchy  parts  of  the  food  into  sugar ;  (b)  of  gastric  juice  to  dissolve 
the  sugar  thus  formed,  and  to  break  up  the  albuminoid  substances  of  ani- 
mal food ;  (c)  of  bile,  and  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  to  act  upon 
the  fats  and  oils,  and  to  complete  the  work  begun  in  the  mouth  and 
carried  on  in  the  stomach. 

3.  A  strong  and  regular  action,  (a)  of  the  heart  to  force  the  nutri- 
ent matter  to  the  lungs  with  the  impure  blood,  to  be  oxygenized,  and 
thence  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  repair  of  the  tissues ;  (b)  of  the 
lungs  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  oxygen  for  the  digested  food, 
and  a  sufficient  volume  of  air  to  purify  the  old  blood. 

4.  A  complete  and  speedy  removal  of  all  waste  matter,  by  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  excretion. 

5.  A  vigorous  and  well-balanced  nervous  system  to  control  and 
regulate  all  the  machinery  of  the  body.  Such  is  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  organs  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  suffer  without  all  being 
affected  more  or  less,  through  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

The  use  of  tobacco  interferes  with  all  the  above  named  requisites 
for  assimilation  and  excretion  from  the  first,  and  soon,  with  mathe- 
matical certainty,  breeds  disease  and  decay. 

1.  The  saliva  is  rendered  unfit  for  its  office ;  besides,  much  is  wast- 
ed and  the  system  is  thus  robbed  of  much  of  the  starchy  part  of  the 
food  by  not  being  converted  into  sugar  before  passing  to  the  stomach. 

2.  By  its  direct  and  immediate  paralyzing  influence  upon  the 
nerves  that  control  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  secretion  of  saliva,  bile, 
gastric,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  is  irregular  in  quantity  and  in- 
ferior in  quality.  Hence  the  system  suffers  an  additional  loss  in  the 
way  of  oils,  fats,  and  albuminoid  substances.  This  means  leanness 
and  emaciation.  It  also  means  to  the  young  and  growing,  physical 
and  mental  dwarfing,  and  to  all!  the  impairment  of  power.     (See  Mills' 
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Physiology,  pp.,  227,  228,  229;  Steele's,  p.    150;  Brown's,  p.    264; 
Stille's  Materia  Medica,  Vol.  II,  p.  292). 

3.  It  interferes  with  the  removal  of  the  waste  of  the  system  by  the 
organs  of  excretion.  Says  Dr.  W.  A  Hammond,  of  New  York  City, 
"  It  lessens  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  given  off  in  respiration;  les- 
sens the  amount  of  urine,  and  its  urea  and  chlorine ;  and  increases  the 
amount  of  free  acid,  uric,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid."  The  in- 
crease of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  shows  that  the  nervous  system  is  be- 
ing robbed  of  these  elements  in  the  food,  or  that  there  is  an  unnatural 
waste  of  nerve  tissue;  and  the  deficiency  of  the  other  elements  argues 
a  clogging  of  the  whole  system. 

4.  That  the  use  of  tobacco  results  in  decay  of  teeth,  smoker's  sore 
throat,  cancer  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  kindred  diseases,  is  well  es- 
tablished. The  following  authorities  may  be  cited  in  proof:  Mills1 
Physiology,  pp.  228,  229 ;  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  January, 
1886;  General  Grant's  and  Senator  Hill's  physicians;  Dr.  Lyzars, 
in  Times  and  Gazette,  August ,  1854;  Dr.  Laycock,  in  London  Med- 
ical Journal,  1846. 

Two  of  my  neighbors  have  lost  friends  from  cancer  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  attending  physicians  pronounced  tobacco  the  cause.  A  friend 
of  mine  suffered  from  severe  sore  throat  which  would  not  yield  to 
treatment  so  long  as  he  continued  smoking.  He  ceased  smoking  and 
his  sore  throat  speedily  disappeared. 

5.  "  Tobacco  renders  the  blood  unnaturally  fluid,  injures  the  red 
corpuscles,  and  disturbs  the  action  of  the  heart."  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  an  article  on  "  Physical  Culture"  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chem- 
istry, February,  1886,  this  sentence  occurs :  "Tobacco,  which  has  a 
direct  effect  on  the  heart,  should  not  be  touched." 

The  surgeons  of  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  say  they  reject  many 
applicants  on  acccount  of  heart  disease,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
boys  thus  rejected  are  smokers  of  cigars  or  cigarettes. 

Similar  testimony  comes  from  the  Washington  navy-yard  barracks, 
to  the  effect  that  many  boys  are  rejected  on  account  of  heart  disease 
caused  by  cigarette  smoking. 

6.  It  impairs  the  tone  and  power  of  the  brain  and  the  whole  nerv- 
ous system,  and  thus  indirectly,  the  action  of  all  the  organs.  I  might 
fill  pages  with  testimony  in  proof  of  this,  but  I  forbear.  It  will  hard- 
ly be  denied  by  any  intelligent  observer. 

On  the  general  subject,  I  add  the  following  testimony  from  the  Bos- 
ton Herald'. 

"  One  observer  states  that  cigarettes  probably  make  a  more  lasting 
mpression  upon  the  system  than  cigars,  and  are  harder  to  renounce. 
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There  is  a  popular  impression  that  the  principal  injury  comes  from  the 
paper  containing  the  tobacco.  This  is  not  true.  In  cigarette-smok- 
ing the  vapor  is  inhaled,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  delicate 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  its  active  properties  are  at  once 
absorbed,  and  produce  an  immediate  effect,  which  can  be  perceived 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The  succeeding  sensation  is  one  of  ennui, 
indolence  and  muscular  hebetude,  which  soon  becomes  burdensome, 
unless  the  stimulation  be  renewed  and  prolonged  by  a  fresh  cigarette. 

The  use  of  tobacco  among  boys  in  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  United  States  Government  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  sur- 
geons in  charge.  It  is  said  that  an  energetic  opposition  to  this  prac- 
tice is  being  made,  for  instance,  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
and  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  The  naval 
surgeons,  and  especially  Dr.  Gilson,  U.  S.  N. ,  have  been  the  princi- 
pal movers  in  the  opposition,  alleging  that  tobacco — first,  leads  to  im- 
paired nutrition  of  the  nerve  centers ;  second,  is  a  fertile  cause  of  neu- 
ralgia, vertigo  and  indigestion ;  third,  irritates  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  destroys  the  purity  of  the  voice ;  fourth,  produces  defects  of  vision ; 
fifth,  causes  a  tremulous,  hard  and  intermittent  pulse  ;  sixth,  develops 
conspicuously  irritability  of  the  heart ;  and,  seventh,  retards  the  cell 
change  on  which  the  development  of  adolescence  depends.1' 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical Journal  holds  that  "the  average 
American  chewer,  with  hydra  mouth,  who  penetrates  into  every  phase 
and  aspect  of  public  life,  is  a  national  disgrace." 

In  1883  it  was  reported  that  a  lad  employed  in  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Brooklyn  became  so  addicted  to  smoking  cigarettes  and  chewing  to- 
bacco that  he  died  of  narcotic  poisoning. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  effects  of  the  tobacco  habit  are  scarcely 
less  clearly  marked  than  the  physical.  Whatever  weakens  an  organ 
impairs  its  functions.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  Through 
its  injurious  effects  on  the  brain,  tobacco  blunts  the  mental  and  moral 
perceptions,  impairs  the  memory,  weakens  the  power  of  decision, 
deadens  aspiration,  destroys  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and,  in 
great  measure,  undermines  the  character.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
indulgence  in  early  years.     Dr.   Brown,    in  his  physiology,  says : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  thousands  destroy  years  of  their  ripest 
usefulness  and  induce  imbecility  by  using  tobacco." 

A  lecturer  in medical  college  says  the  young  ladies  stand  the 

"  quiz  "  much  better  than  the  young  men,  and  assigns  as  a  reason  that 
"  the  girls  do  not  dry  up  their  brains  with  tobacco  smoke  until  they 
rattle  like  peas  in  a  pod."  Alcohol  and  tobacco  are  twin  foes  to  a 
clear  brain. 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  good  many  teachers,  some  in  high  position, 
indulge  this  filthy  and  injurious  habit.  Such  things  ought  not  so  to 
be.  One  who  assumes  to  influence  and  direct  the  lives  and  mold  the 
characters  of  the  young,  should  be  a  slave  to  no  such  vile  habit  He 
should  be  a  whole  and  clean  man.  Every  consideration  of  self-inter- 
est as  well  as  of  duty  is  on  the  side  of  abstinence  and  opposed  to  in- 
dulgence. 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  DR.  WICKERSHAM'S 

PAPER  ON    DISCIPLINE. 


BY   J.    N.    MOCALL,     ITHACA,     MICHIGAN. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  profit  Dr.  Wickersham's  article 
on,  "  Discipline  as  a  Factor  in  the  Work  of  the  School-Room."  It 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  matter  in  an  eminently  practical  way.  No 
teacher  who  has  his  eyes  open  can  fail  to  find  something  for  himself, 
can  fail  to  feel  that  the  true  teacher  must  be  a  man  of  irreproachable 
Christian  character.  In  compliance  with  the  editor's  invitation  I  of- 
fer a  few  thoughts. 

Dr.  Wickersham  says  :  "  If,  in  a  school,  order  alone  be  aimed  at, 
by  far  the  easiest  and  most  summary  way  of  securing  it  is  by  means  of 
force."  Is  there  not  room  here  for  a  reasonable  doubt?  The  "  most 
summary  way"  certainly,  but  is  it  the  "  easiest?"  Our  teachers  are 
not  all  men  of  powerful  physique,  and  even  such  teachers  frequently 
fail  to  secure  either  order  or  quiet  by  physical  force.  Few  teachers 
can  continually  resort  to  corporal  punishment  without  giving  way  to 
anger,  and  Dr.  Huntington  has  well  said  that  punishments  administer- 
ed in  anger  are  proverbially  the  seeds  of  fresh  rebellions.  The  teach- 
er who  "bulldozes"  his  pupils  into  submission,  or  frightens  them  in- 
to "  order,"  is,  it  seems  to  me,  treading  no  easy  pathway;  he  is,  rath- 
er, walking  over  slumbering  volcanoes,  and  may  see,  if  he  will,  in 
frowns,  dark  looks,  and  repressed  passion,  the  ominous  portents  of  im- 
minent eruption. 

"Better  a  government  of  barbarism  than  no  government  at  all." 
Yes,  very  true ;  but  is  it  not  also  true  that  barbarism  is  often  the  re- 
sult or  rather  made  necessary  by  carelessness  ?  I  mean  by  this  that  we 
are  not  careful  enough  of  beginnings ;  we  do  not  note  their  origin  and 
tendencies.  Instead  of  nipping  the  tiny  shoot  of  disobedience  by  a 
word  fitly  spoken,  we  allow  it  to  become  a  mighty  tree  and  then  try 
to  fell  it  to  the  ground,  and 

"  Prove  our  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks." 
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I  have  often  heard  teachers  say,  when  spoken  to  about  the  misconduct 
of  a  pupil,  "Oh,  yes,  he  does  not  behave  as  I  wish  him  to,  but  he 
does  nothing  that  I  can  punish  him  for.  When  he  is  really  bad  I  will 
give  him  a  good  thrashing  and  that  will  settle  it.7'  Is  not  this  a  serious 
mistake  ?  Fellow  teacher,  if  you  were  breaking  a  colt  would  you  wait 
until  he  had  pitched  you  into  the  ditch  before  you  attempted  to  guide 
him  into  the  road?  A  firm  rein  will  accomplish  most  with  a  boy  as  well 
as  with  a  colt.  It  is  not  the  severity  but  the  certainty  of  punishment 
which  restrains.  By  doing  little  things  with  impunity  pupils  become 
emboldened  to  do  worse  things,  and  small  faults  which  at  first  were 
individual,  unless  checked  soon  become  general. 

The  old  adage  is  none  the  less  true  because  old,  "  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure;  "  but  there  are  yet 
teachers  as  well  as  doctors  who  seem  to  prefer  the  "pound of  cure." 
In  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  severe  bodily  punishments 
are  too  often  like  unkind  words,  which  Sadi  says,  "are  like  the  cut  oi 
a  saber,   for  though  the  wound  may  heal  the  scar  of  it  will  remain." 
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BY    MRS.    S.    P.      BENNETT. 

In  teaching  a  class  of  little  children  to  read,  the  teacher  must  have 
an  unfailing  variety  of  ways  and  means  of  breaking  the  monotony  of 
the  exercise,  and  obtaining  satisfactory  results. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  teacher's  brain  work,  but  I  think  equally 
as  much  might  be  said  of  her  heart  work ;  for  she  must  enter  into  the 
work  with  a  depth  of  zeal  and  earnestness  that  come  from  the  heart, 
without  which  her  efforts  will  prove  fruitless. 

The  word-calling  must  be  ready  and  accurate,  and  to  read  with  ex- 
pression the  pupils  must  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words.  In- 
terest must  be  awakened  to  secure  attention,  or  the  work  of  the  teach- 
er will  be  stamped  with  failure. 

I  have  often  been  asked  by  young  teachers  how  I  would  take  up  a 
new  lesson  in  the  Reader,  one  of  which  the  class  is  supposed  to  know 
nothing.  For  the  benefit  of  such,  I  will  give  some  of  the  methods 
which  I  have  found  most  productive  of  good  results. 

If  there  are  columns  of  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  I  would 
write  them  upon  the  black-board,  with  diacritical  marks,  requiring  the 
pupils  to  spell  orally,  by  sound  and  by  letter,  thereby  ennabling  them 
to  make  out  the  words  for  themselves. 
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The  meaning  of  the  words  should  next  be  taught,  the  pupils  being 
required  to  use  each  word  in  a  sentence,  also  to  make  sentences  con- 
taining other  words  of  the  same  meaning.  Thus  the  pupils  learn  that 
written  or  printed  as  well  as  spoken  words,  mean  something. 

They  may  read  the  sentence,  "  The  rat  ran,"  but  how  few  of  them 
see  in  the  mind's  eye,  the  little  velvety  creature,  as  it  swiftly  speeds 
over  the  floor. 

I  would  ask  the  pupils  to  provide  themselves  with  sharp  lead  pencils, 
with  which  to  number  the  most  difficult,  and  also  the  new  words  that 
may  occur  in  the  lesson,  as  the  teacher  designates  them  by  naming  the 
paragraph,  the  line,  and  the  number  of  the  word  in  the  line.  The 
pupils  spell  each  numbered  word  orally,  either  by  letter  or  sound,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  meaning  of  each  word  should  be  taught.  These 
words  may  afterward  be  used  in  a  written  spelling  lesson.  Such  an 
exercise  will  delight  the  pupils,  and  greatly  help  in  word-calling.  The 
books  are  not  defaced  by  the  marking,  as  the  children  may  be  shown 
from  the  blackboard  how  the  word  will  look  if  properly  numbered  with 
neat  and  tiny  figures,  placed  beneath. 

When  all  the  difficult  and  new  words  have  been  numbered,  and 
their  meanings  learned,  commence  an  exercise  in  reading  backwards, 
beginning  with  the  last  word  in  the  lesson,  each  child  pronouncing 
and  spelling  one  word ;  then  each  child  reading  two  or  three  words 
without  spelling,  and  next,  each  child  reading  a  whole  line  backward, 
the  class  taking  up  each  line  and  reading  in  concert,  thereby  stimulat- 
ing the  weak  and  timid  ones. 

A  pleasant  change  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  is  for  the  class  to  read 
two  words  in  concert,  the  teacher  responding  with  every  alternate  two 
words. 

After  the  whole  lesson  has  been  read  backward  and  the  pupils  are 
familiar  with  the  words,  I  would  introduce  talks  about  the  picture,  if 
there  be  one,  to  excite  interest  and  create  a  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  story.  I  would  ask  the  children  to  read  silently  to  the  first  period, 
and  call  upon  some  one  to  tell  me,  in  his  own  language,  with  the  book 
closed,  what  he  found  out  by  reading,  asking  others  for  their  under- 
standing of  the  thought  expressed  in  the  sentence,  at  the  same  time 
cultivating  a  conversational  tone. 

Next  call  upon  some  one  to  read  from  the  book  the  sentence  under 
discussion,  and,  nine  times  out  of  every  ten,  the  result  will  be,  an  easy 
manner,  a  conversational  tone,  with  good  expression,  and  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter  read. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  call  upon  one  pupil  to  read  a  paragraph  while 
others  sit  with  books  closed ;  then  call  upon  two  or  three  of  the  listen- 
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ers  to  tell  what  they  have  heard,  after  which  the  class  may  read  the 
same  paragraph  in  concert.  This  will  aid  in  getting  a  clear  enuncia- 
tion, and  distinct  articulation. 

After  the  lesson  has  been  finished,  the  children  may  reproduce  in 
their  own  language  the  substance  of  the  story. 

Occasionally,  I  would  take  a  new  lesson,  and  proceed  with  sight 
reading,  without  any  preliminary  work,  to  test  their  ability  and  pro- 
gress. 

But  I  think  I  hear  some  discouraged  teacher  say,  "  There  are  some 
in  my  classes,  who,  with  all  my  efforts  read  poorly."  So  there  are  in 
every  class  in  the  land ;  at  least,  I  never  saw  a  class  without  one  or 
two  such,  and  oftener  there  are  more.  We  do  not  expect  every  sing- 
er to  become  a  prima  donna.  We  may  be  able  to  write  legibly,  and 
yet  fail  in  the  finish  and  flourish  of  fine  penmanship.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  every  one  will  become  an  artist  in  any  calling  of  life  ;  and 
while  we  can  not  hope  to  make  a  finished  elocutionist  of  every  child 
placed  under  our  care,  yet  we  can,  by  patient  perseverance  and  dili- 
gence, give  nearly  all  our  pupils  the  power  to  read  intelligently  and 
intelligibly. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER, 


BY    DANA    F.    GEISS1NGER. 


Head  before  the  Tri-County  Teachers'  Association,  at  Ashland,  O. 

When  a  building  is  to  be  erected  skilled   workmen  are   employed, 
and  the  greatest  care  is  used  in  laying  the  foundation.     Should  a  close 
inspection  of  the  work  discover  the  least  flaw,  its  progress  will  be  ar- 
rested until  everything  is  made  right. 

We  primary  teachers  are  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  char- 
acter, which  may  either  make  or  mar  the  superstructure.  It  behooves 
us  to  look  well  to  ourselves  and  our  work.  And  you  who,  through 
high  culture  and  long  experience,  have  attained  success  in  the  more 
advanced  grades,  consider  it  not  beneath  your  dignity  to  look  in  upon 
your  sister  teacher  in  the  primary  department.  You  have  an  interest  in 
knowing  who  are  being  placed  in  these  responsible  positions,  and  what 
kind  of  work  they  are  doing  there ;  for  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
teachers  of  the  higher  grades  meet  arise  chiefly  from  the  defective 
primary  training  of  their  pupils.     Do  not,  however,  assume   the  role 
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of  critic,  and  regard  the  primary  teacher  as  one  of  an  inferior  rank ; 
but  meet  her  as  a  fellow- being  who  encounters  difficulties  equal  to 
your  own,  though  vastly  different ;  meet  her  with  a  look  of  sympathy, 
a  kind  smile,  or  a  word  of  encouragement ;  it  may  enable  her  to  work 
with  a  lighter  heart  and  brighter  intellect  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

When  you  enter  a  primary  school  room  and  look  upon  the  rows  of 
curious  little  faces,  and  bright  roguish  eyes  brimful  of  mischief,  one 
glance  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  convince  you  that  the  successful  prim- 
ary teacher  must  be  a  wide-awake,  earnest  worker.  Behind  those  cur- 
ious little  faces  and  bright  eyes  are  the  active  little  brains,  plotting, 
planning,  ever  on  the  alert,  eager  for  something  new,  while  the  hands, 
feet  and  tongue  are  ever  busy  carrying  into  execution  the  designs  of 
the  brain;  and  the  teacher  who  understands  best  how  to  utilize  their 
love  of  activity,  adroitly  turning  it  into  a  pursuit  after  useful  knowl- 
edge, is  the  one  who  will  accomplish  the  greatest  good  with  the  least 
annoyance. 

The  first  essential  element  of  the  primary  teacher's  character  is  love- 
That  is  the  great  main  spring  which  calls  into  action  all  that  is  best  in 
our  human  nature.  Some  one  has  said  that  "  there  is  an  oil-well  off  the 
Florida  coast  which  sends  a  gentle  supply  of  oil  to  the  surface,  suffi- 
cient to  calm  the  waters  and  make  a  safe  harbor  for  tern  pest- tossed 
vessels ;  and  so  the  teacher  who  has  the  gift  of  sympathy  and  love 
sufficient  to  quiet  disturbed  minds,  ruffled  dispositions,  and  fractious 
tempers,  will  save  many  a  child  from  mental  and  moral  wreck. 

The  will  of  the  child  must  be  developed  and  trained,  and  instead  of 
being  subdued  should  be  kept  active.  It  should  be  subordinated  to 
love  as  its  earliest  authority ;  afterward,  to  the  behest  of  justice  and 
right 

The  moment  a  new  teacher  steps  into  the  room  the  pupils  not  only 
criticise  her  dress,  voice  and  manner,  but  they  form  a  certain  estimate 
of  her  worth,  and  lay  their  plans  for  action  accordingly.  There  is 
something  in  her  manner  that  will  either  win  their  respect  and  com- 
mand a  certain  degree  of  attention,  or  it  will  create  a  dislike  which 
will  lead  to  indifference  if  not  repulsion.  Happy,  then,  the  teacher 
who  has  cultivated  the  faculty  of  making  herself  agreeable — even  to 
the  little  folks.  A  few  kind  words  and  pleasant  smiles  often  reveal 
the  hidden  path  which  leads  to  the  great  highway  of  success. 

When  a  full  realization  of  her  responsibility  dawns  upon  the  true 
teacher,  the  first  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  "  in  what  way  can 
I  do  each  child  the  greatest  good  ?"  Our  reply  would  be,  since  these 
young  minds  are  so  easily  molded  for  good  or  ill,  endeavor  first  of  all 
fo  present  them  a  pattern  worthy  of  imitation.    You  may  not  be  more 
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than  an  ordinary  human  being,  but  if  you  would  win  the  confidence 
of  your  pupils,  you  must  be  a  living  example  of  perfect  truthfulness, 
justice,  kindness,  sympathy,  and  self  control.  Such  characteristics  will 
inspire  confidence  and  a  sort  of  reverence,  and,  as  a  result,  the  silent, 
unconscious  influence  you  exert  may  become  a  mighty  power  which 
will  generally  prevent  the  necessity  of  severe  discipline. 

If  you  would  preserve  order,  get  your  pupils  to  work  for  and  with 
you.  Make  each  one  feel  that  you  need  his  assistance,  that  you  trust 
him,  and  that,  as  a  representative  of  the  school,  he  is  in  a  certain  degree 
responsible  for  its  reputation.  Be  kind  but  firm.  Give  your  pupils 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  Require  promptness,  neatness,  and  accuracy, 
and  secure  these  results  by  eternal  vigilance  on  your  part,  and  by 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  your  pupils. 

Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Nature  is  the  great  teacher,  and  that 
those  who  would  teach  effectually  must  use  her  methods.  The  natural 
educator  moves  the  learner's  mind  to  action  by  exciting  his  interest  in 
the  new,  the  wonderful,  the  beautiful ;  and  maintains  this  action 
through  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  learner  in  the  simple  exercise  of  his 
own  power.  She  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  and  her  rule  is,  "  never  tell  a  child  what  it 
can  find  out  for  itself." 

Your  mission,  primary  teacher,  is  to  aid  Nature,  by  directing  the 
senses  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  may  see,  hear  and  think  aright ; 
therefore,  you  should  be  a  close  observer,  a  good  listener,  and  a  pro- 
found thinker.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  assist  and  di- 
rect your  pupils ;  and,  in  furnishing  them  aids,  do  not  be  satisfied 
with  something  they  can  simply  hear  about.  Give  them  something 
they  can  see,  handle,  taste,  draw,  build  up  or  destroy.  All  children 
love  colors,  and  love  to  make  forms ;  give  them  colored  materials  out 
of  which  to  make  forms,  the  teacher,  meanwhile,  directing  the  use  of 
them.  Such  exercises,  if  righily  managed,  will  not  destroy  order. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  confused  babble  of  a  pack  of 
idlers,  and  the  busy  hum  of  a  working  class.  If  you  are  in  a  small 
school,  do  not  sigh  for  the  advantages  and  appliances  found  in  larger 
schools.  Exercise  your  own  inventive  genius  enough  to  make  some- 
thing. Let  your  desk  contain  a  never-failing  supply  of  pictures,  copies, 
.outlines,  sticks,  beans,  grains  of  corn,  sun- flower  seeds,  shoe-pegs,  or 
anything  else  you  can  use  to  any  advantage.  By  means  of  some  of 
these  simple  aids,  number  lessons  may  be  made  very  interesting,  and 
taught  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  may  not  only  understand  but  re- 
member what  he  learns.  I  consider  shoe  pegs  of  great  value  in  a 
primary  school  room,     I  have  $e$q  good  outline   maps,   also   figures, 
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letters,  and  pictures  made  with  them  ;  and  I  find  that  pupils  are  not 
only  interested  in  doing  this  kind  of  work,  but  take  great  pride  in  do- 
ing it  neatly  and  quietly. 

Do  not  neg'ect  drawing  in  a  primary  school ;  it  will  aid  in  writing, 
in  giving  lessons  on  place  and  distance,  and  map  drawing. 

Teaching  pupils  to  represent  their  knowledge  with  something  done 
by  the  hand  is  more  essential  than  teaching  them  something  to  say 
about  it;  hence,  map  drawing  becomes  an  important  aid  in  teaching 
geography.  I  need  not  tell  teachers  that  "  home  geography'1  can  be 
made  very  interesting  to  little  folks;  all  who  have  tried  it  know  that 
they  are  delighted  to  learn  something  connected  with  their  immediate 
surroundings. 

The  ideas  thus  gained  within  the  sphere  of  the  child's  walks,  rides, 
and  journeys,  constitute  the  known,  by  means  of  which  he  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  unknown,  or  of  more  distant  places  and  countries. 

When  you  reach  that  stage  of  your  work  where  geography  must  be 
taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  take  nature  and 
the  experiences  of  your  pupils  as  the  guide  in  determining  what  to 
teach,  where  to  commence,  and  how  to  proceed  with  your  first  les- 
sons. 

Do  not  attempt  to  teach  chidren  to  read  without  first  seeking 
to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  read,  by  creating  a  vivid  mind 
picture  which  will  not  fail  to  awaken  an  interest,  thus  enabling 
them  to  understand  correctly  and  to  express  clearly  the  thoughts 
which  the  words  before  them  are  intended  to  convey.  Nature  furnish- 
es her  children  object  lessons,  and  the  teacher  will  find  them  of  great 
value  in  the  school -room,  if  properly  used.  In  presenting  them  to 
the  younger  class  of  pupils,  we  find  that  part  of  the  objective  method 
known  as  perceptive  teaching,  in  which  the  object  is  directly  present- 
ed to  the  pupil's  senses,  is  the  most  successful.  Do  not,  however, 
depend  entirely  upon  that.  Before  attempting  to  guide  the  minds  of 
the  class  in  a  lesson  of  this  kind,  the  teacher  should  select  some  fa- 
miliar object,  and  carefully  prepare  an  outline  of  the  lesson  to  be  giv- 
en, and  since  the  purpose  of  these  lessons  is  not  only  to  cultivate  hab- 
its of  careful  observation  and  reflection,  but  to  give  facility  in  oral  de- 
scription, require  the  answers  to  be  given  in  full  statements,  and  as  a 
review  of  the  work  let  the  pupils  write  a  description  of  the  object. 
Criticise  language,  spelling,  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation,  thus  pre- 
paring the  way  for  language  lessons,  without  vexing  the  child  with 
the  thought  that  he  is  studying  anything  so  nearly  akin   to   grammar. 

One  very  important  part  of  the  primary   teacher's  work,    and  one 
which  we  fear  is  too  often  neglected,  is  the  physical  training  of  the 
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child.  The  teacher  should  attend  carefully  to  the  ventilation  of  her 
school-room,  and  should  introduce  such  exercises  as  will  tend  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  body,  for  the  mental  powers  are  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  body. 

While  the  conscientious  teacher  will  ever  aim  to  cultivate  careful, 
quiet,  systematic  habits,  she  will  not  secure  these  through  fear  of  the 
law  requiring  her  pupils  to  sit  and  stand  like  so  much  statuary,  but  by 
judiciously  varying  the  exercises  of  the  school-room,  so  that  one  exer- 
cise may  be  a  rest  from  another,  and  by  her  own  example. 

Calisthenics,  singing  and  marching  are  all  beneficial  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils. 

Lastly,  teachers,  be  true ;  true  to  yourselves,  to  your  pupils,  to 
your  superintendent,  to  your  school-board,  to  your  fellow  teachers,  and, 
above  all,  true  to  your  God.  Train  your  pupils  to  foster  those  feel- 
ings and  desires  that  tend  to  integrity  and  strength  of  character — so  to 
think  and  act  that  they  will  become  useful  members  of  society,  defend- 
ers of  whatever  is  noble  and  worthy. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

SCHOOL   COMMISSIONER'S   OPINIONS. 

Having  received  a  good  many  inquiries  like  the  following,  I   deem 
it  best  to  send  them,  with  my  answers  thereto,  for  publication   in   the 

MONTHLY. 

i.     Is  it  the  duty  of  a  teacher  in  a  country  sub-district  to  act  as  his 
own  janitor,  or  to  hire  from  his  own  purse  ? 

Answer. — It  is  not  the  teacher's  duty  to  act  as  janitor.     Township 
Board  of  Education  must  employ  janitor. 

2.  In  case  no  janitor  is  supplied  by  the  directors,  can  the  teacher  de- 
mand pay  for  acting  jinitor  himself? 

Answer. — He  can  not,  but  he  can  dismiss  school  and  collect  his  pay  so 
long  as  school- house  is  unfit  for  use. 

3.  Is  the  teacher  able,  lawfully,  to  require  pupils  to  sweep,  against 
the  will  of  parents  and  directors,  when  no  janitor  is  supplied  ? 

Answer. — The  teacher  has  no  authority  to  require  pupils  to  act  as 
janitors. 

4.  Is  it  lawful  to  retain  pupils  at  recess,  or  noon,  or  after  school, 
to  perform  unfinished  tasks,  or  as  punishment  for  misdemeanors  ? 

Answer. — This  depends  altogether  upon  the  circumstances. 
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5.  A  pupil  is  detained  at  noon  as  punishment  for  whispering.  He 
obtains  permission  to  leave  the  room,  and  leaving  dinner  pail  and  cap, 
he  goes  off  from  school ;  returns  another  noon  and  takes  away  dinner 
pail,  cap  and  books.  Should  he  return  within  the  same  term,  has  the 
teacher  a  right  to  punish  him  for  his  first  offense  of  whispering  ? 

Answer. — He  has.  leroy  d.  brown, 

Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 

REFERS   TO   MR.    MILLER* S   ADDRESS. 

My  Dear  Findley  :  I  am  glad  to  note  a  suggestion  in  the  Decem- 
ber monthly  to  the  effect  that  the  coming  boy  will  get  along  faster  in 
his  studies  than  his  predecessors.  This,  of  course,  will  require  that  his 
lecithins  be  developed  more  rapidly  by  an  increased  supply  of  oleo- 
phosphatic  nourishment..  Meanwhile,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  U.  S.  Census  Report  of  1880,  Vol.  XX,  p.  102. 

*'No  labor  saving  machinery  and  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  there  very  probably  never  will  be  any 

The  strong  limbed,  muscular,  and  powerful  lunged 

animal,  known  as  man,  is  the  best  machine  ever  invented,  and  no  im- 
provement has  been  made  since  his  introduction  into  the  manufacture 
of more  than  300  years  ago." 

This  has  led  me  to  think  that,  after  all,  the  genus  "boy  "  is  about  the 
same  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  At  all  events, 
I  have  seen  no  recent  specifications  of  new  patents  improving  him,  or 
for  increasing  his  capacity,  either  for  apples  or  for  application  to  his 
studies. 

Nor,  indeed,  for  any  appliance  whereby  a   standard   pint   may  be 

made  to  hold  more  than  half  a  standard  quart. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  I.  P. 
"differ  with." 

Will  some  one  informed  state  in  the  Monthly  why  "  differ  with  " 
may  not  be  used  with  as  much  propriety  as  "  disagree  with." 

j-  j-  j. 

"Differ  with "  may  be  used  with  as  much  propriety  as  "disagree  with," 
provided  it  be  used  in  the  right  place.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  say,  I  *'  dif- 
fer with"  you  in  age,  or  in  stature.  It  would  be  proper  to  say,  I  "  differ  with  " 
you  in  opinion.  "  Differ  with"  a  person  in  sentiment  or  opinion  ;  differ  from 
him  in  outward  appearance,  size,  weight,  etc. — Ed. 

these;  plural,  theses. 

An  old  college  president  makes  this  contribution  to  the  Notes  and 
Queries  department : 


632 

625 
630 

627 
629 
631 

628 

633 
626 
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The  following  appears  on  the  printed  program  of  exercises  at  the  last 
commencement  of  Princeton  College  : 

"R. C. S. New  York - 

The  Political  Science  Oration.*" 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page  this  note  : 

*  "  Excused  Oration :  these  and  Theses  are  not  Spoken" 
Comment : — Please  parse  "  these."     Also,  is  "Theses"  the  plural  of 
"  these  "  ?     "  These  and  Theses  are  not  "—bad.  T. 

MAGIC   SQUARE    FOR    1 887. 

The^e  consecutive  numbers,  from  625  to  633  in- 
clusive, added  in  parallels  or  diagonals,  give  1887 
for  a  sum.  J.  R. 


MORE  MORAL  THAN  MATHEMATICAL. 

When  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer  is  five  cents,  and  land  is  worth 
twenty  dollars  an  acre,  how  long  will  it  take  the  man  who  drinks  four 
glasses  of  beer  a  day  to  drink  up  a  farm  of  forty  acres  ?  A  similar 
problem  might  be  constructed,  applying  to  the  school  superintendent 
who  smokes  half  a  dozen  five-cent  cigars  a  day.  J.  C. 

QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

Q.  1,  p.  627. — The  government  of  the  colonies  during  the  Revolu- 
tion was  a  loose  "  Union  of  independent  commonwealths." 

Congress  wielded  the  legislative  and  executive  powers.  Sovereign- 
ty was  reserved  to  the  states.  There  was  no  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Republic  and  no  general  judiciary.  The  consent  of  nine  states  was 
necessary  to  complete  an  act  of  legislation.  The  union  was  declared 
to  be  perpetual.  J.  M.  Richardson. 

It  was  simply  a  Revolutionary  government.  M.  V. 

Q.  2,  p.  627. — There  is  no  word  in  the  English  language,  contain- 
ing q  not  followed  by  u.  J.  C.  F. 

Q.  3,  p.  627. — The  Sunderbunds  are  low  grassy  plains  in  Hindoo- 
stan.  J.  H.  Hartman. 

The  Sunderbunds  are  a  tract  of  land  in  British  India,  csnsisting  of 
a  number  of  low  islands,  forming  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  The  tract 
extends  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  to  the  island    Rabanabad. 

E.  T.  Boone. 

To  the  same  effect,  M.  W.  B',  J.  M,  Richarfaon,  F.  H.  Battles. 
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Q.  4,  p.  627.— Telegraphic  night  messages  cost  less  than  day  mes- 
sages because  the  night  messages  are  not  delivered  until  morning. 

Richard  F.  Beausay. 
Pitt,  Wyandot  Co.,  O. 

Night  messages  are  cheaper  than  day  messages  to  secure  more  busi- 
ness at  night  and  relieve  a  part  of  the  pressure  on   the  lines  by  day. 

Operator. 

Q.  5.  p.  627. — My  school  is  divided  into  three  sections,  with  work 
for  each  section  requiring  three  years  of  time. 

Section  I  includes  First  and  Second  Readers,  one  spelling  class, 
primary  arithmetic,  drawing  and  writing. 

Section  II  includes  Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  spelling,  arithmetic, 

geography,  grammar  (begun  in  fifth  year),    drawing  and  writing. 

Section  III  includes  Fifth  Reader,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  United  States  history  and  government,  map-drawing  and 
writing. 

I  have  twenty  daily  recitations,  reading  and  spelling  classes  reciting 
twice  a  day.     This  gives  an  average  of  16 j4  minutes  to  the  recitaiion. 

The  outgoing  teacher  should  always  leave  a  complete  record,  show- 
ing to  what  section  each  pupil  belongs  and  the  length  of  time  he  has 
been  in  the  section.  M.  Vogel. 

This  is  just  what  we  want.  Who  will  be  the  next  to  report  his  plan  of  classi- 
fication? Tell  us  how  many  pupils  in  your  school,  how  many  recitations  you 
have  each  day  in  spelling,  in  arithmetic,  in  geography,  in  grammar,  etc.,  and 
whether  the  youngest  pupils  attend  school  as  many  hours  a  day  as  the  older 
ones. — Ed. 

Q.  6.  p.  627. — A  child,  on  first  entering  school,  might  profitably 
spend  the  first  month  or  two  in  learning  simple  words  and  short  sen- 
tences from  the  blackboard,  and  in  learning  how  to  use  a  slate  and 
pencil.  After  this,  a  child  of  average  capacity  should  master  any  or- 
dinary First  Reader  in  five  or  six  months,  and  while  doing  this  it 
should  learn  to  write  on  the  slate  so  as  to  write  its  own  name  and 
write  from  dictation  the  words  in  its  reader.  It  should  also  learn  to 
count  a  hundred,  and  add  and  subtract  readily  within  a  limit  of  10  or  12. 

C.  T.  M. 

Q.  7,  p.  628. — "  More"  is  the  predicate  of  due.  "Due"  is  the 
subject  of  is.  "Than"  connects  "  more  is  than  all  can  pay"  to 
more.  "  More"  is  the  subject  of  is  understood.  "  Than"  is  the  ob- 
ject of  can  pay.  J.  C.  F. 

Q.  8,  p.  628.  We  could  ask  what  more  j  ''what"  is  an  adjective, 
and ''more,"  a  Boun,  J.  W.  Jones, 
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Richard  F.  Beausay  agrees  with  the  foregoing.     Better  look  at  it  again. — Ed. 

Q.  9.  p.  628. — If  the  man  had  worked  the  entire  25  days  he  would 
have  had  $31.25.  But  he  only  had  $19:  hence,  he  must  have  lost  by 
idleness  $12.25  >  an^>  as  ne  lost  $1.75  every  day  he  was  idle,  he  must 
have  idled  7  days  and  worked  18  days.  J.  C.  Gregg. 

Brazil,  Ind. 

Mr.  Gregg  was  a  bright  boy  in  a  country  school  taught  by  the  editor,  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  Same  result  and  good  solutions  by  Nonie  Gilbert,  H.  A.  Hine, 
John  Cramblett,  J.  M  Richardson.  E.  T.  Boone,  A.  A.  Rothtrock,  Kichard  F. 
Beausay,  M.  W.  Bevington,  E.  D.  Beeghly,  G.  W.  Ludy,  c.  W.  Jowes  and  G.  B.  H. 

Q.  10,  p.  628. — He  received  from  sale  of  stock  105  percent  of  par 
value;  as  dividends,  28  percent;  as  interest  on  dividends,  2JJ  per- 
cent; making  a  total  of  135-jJ  percent. 

He  paid  for  the  stock  gSj4  percent  of  its  par  value,  and  lost  the  use 
of  the  money  paid  for  the  stock  for  3  y.  6  mo.,  worth  6  percent, 
which  would  be  20JJJ  percent  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock  ;  making 
fI9AV  Percent  °f  lne  Par  value  to  deduct  from  his  receipts,  and  leav- 
ing a  net  gain  of  16/^  percent  of  the  par  value.  i6¥%70  percent  of 
$7500  equals  $1225.125,  his  gain.  G.  B.  Haggett. 

J.  G.  Gregg  gets  the  same  result  by  a  different  method  of  solution.  Other 
solutions  received  are  not  correct. — Ed. 

Q.  11,  p.  628. — Rule: — Divide  the  length  of  the  stick  by  4,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  answer.  24  -~  4  =  6.  The  spike  must  be  placed 
6  feet  from  the  end.  Richard  F.  Beausay. 

The  man  at  the  end  of  the  log  supports  one-third  of  it ;  the  two 
men,  two-thirds.  These  weights  supported  are  to  each  other  inverse- 
ly as  the  distances  from  the  center,  (See  principle  in  physics).  Hence 
}i  '.  Yl  \  \  x  :  12 ;  whence  x  =■  6.  The  pole  or  spike  must  be  placed 
6  ft.  from  the  center,  and  6  ft.  from  the  end.  G.  B.  H. 

We  may  consider  the  weight  of  the  beam  to  be  all  at  the  middle, 
and  the  two  men  must  be  twice  as  near  to  the  middle  as  the  single 
man  ;  or  6  feet  from  the  other  end.  J.  C.  Gregg. 

It  is  evident  that  the  log  will  balance  when  spike  is  placed  in  the 
middle ;  and  as  each  man  bears  one  third  of  the  weight,  the  spike 
must  be  half  way  between  the  middle  and  end,  or  6  feet  from  the 
end.  J.  W.  Jones. 

queries. 

1.  Should  mental  arithmetic  be  restored  to  its  former  place  in  the 
schools  as  a  separate  study  ?  G.  E.  B. 
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2.  Would  there  be  a  gain  to  pupils  in  devoting  less  time  to  the 
study  of  the  applications  of  arithmetic,  and  more  to  practice  in  the 
fundamental  operations,  so  as  to  acquire  greater  rapidity  and  accuracy 
in  computation  ?  L.  W.  C. 

3.  What  do  Ohio  superintendents  think  of  "  Honorable  Dismiss- 
al "  half  an  hour  before  the  close  of  the  afternoon   session,  the  half 
hour  being  given  to  backward  pupils?  A. 
West  Virginia. 

4.  How  often  should  general  promotions  be  made  (once,  or  twice 
a  year),  in  a  system  of  graded  schools  having  nine  or  ten  months  in  the 
school  year  ?  A. 

5.  On  what  should  promotions  be  based  ?  A. 

6.  Is  it  profitable  and  practicable  ^Jo-conduct  a  literary  society  in 
connection  with  a  public  school^'  \  '«3  ■  ^  ^  I  J  •  M.  V. 

7.  To  what  extent  should  pupilsbe  rexy^&ed  to  tell  the  why  as  well 
as  the  hoiu,  in  solving  arithmetical  problems?  ,.M.  W.  B. 

8.  Where  can  a  full  list  of  American*  authors  be  found  ?  What 
American  author  takes  first  rank?.  -^-    A.  A*> Rothtrock. 

9.  "  Coll  imperfection  what  thou'l§fht!itBt'fKf£."  .  .Give  grammatical 
construction  of  words  in  italics.  M.  A.  Look. 

10.  A  piece  of  carpeting  containing  135  yards  was  cut  into  three 
pieces  such  that  -fo  of  the  number  of  yards  in  the  first  was  equal  to  j/3 
of  the  number  of  yards  in  the  second,  and  to  ^s  of  the  number  of  yards 
in  the  third.  How  many  yards  in  each  piece  ?  Arithmetical  solu- 
tion. E.  H.  W. 

n.  What  is  the  time  when  5/3  of  the  time  past  noon  equals  $  of 
the  time  to  midnight  ?  Such  problems  as  this  puzzle  a  good  many 
people.     Who  will  make  it  plain  ?  H.   K. 

12.  Two  pieces  of  land,  one  square,  the  other  circular,  are  valu- 
ed at  $49  an  acre.  It  is  found  that  the  value  of  each  piece  is  just  equal 
to  the  number  of  silver  dollars,  i*4  inches  in  diameter,  necessary  to  en- 
close it,  by  placing  them  inside  of  and  touching  the  boundary  line  and 
touching  each  other.     How  many  acres  in  each  piece  ?      G.  W.  S. 

Other  queries  have  been   received,  but  they  are  withheld  for  future  use. 

The  following  sums  have  been  received  since  ray  report  of  Nov.  20 : 

Nov.  23— D.  S.  Sours,  Navarre,  Stark  Co $  4.25 

Dec.    8— 8upt.  Isaac  Mitchell,  Georgetown,  Brown  Co 1.50 

12— M.  L.  Webster.  Syracuse,  Meigs  Co 1.50 

20— H.  F.  Acker,  New  Lexington,  Perry  Co 3.50 


■  ( 


Total $10.75 

E.  A.  Jones,  Cor.  Sec.  and  Treas.  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Mas&illon,  O.,  Dec.  20,  1886. 
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THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TEACHERS'  HEADING  UNION. 
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The  teacher  of  youth  is  set  to  that  calling  for  a  double  purpose :  the  one  for  the  incul- 
cation of  the  principles  and  methods  of  a  progressive  mental  and  moral  growth,  co-exten- 
sive with  life.  The  other  and  equally  important,  that  of  illustrating  in  his  own  life  and 
thoughts  the  doctrines  he  teaches. 

The  Chautauqua  Teachers'  Reading  Union  has  been  organized  to  assist  teachers  to  at- 
tain a  higher  rank  in  their  profession,  and  be  more  fully  equipped  for  the  most  succeasf  ul 
work.    It  proceeds  on  these  principles : 

1.  Man,  the  teacher,  a  self-educable  being.  2.  Self-knowledge,  the  end  of  all  knowledge. 
3.  Healthy  progress,  slow  but  sure.  4.  The  world,  his  school-room.  5.  Nature,  man,  his- 
tory, spirit,  his  teachers.  6.  Life,  the  school-term,  with  no  vacations.  7.  All  knowledge, 
his  servants.  8.  Himself  a  debtor  to  all  men  in  its  use.  y.  The  reward*  in  using,  not  in 
possessing. 

The  Chautauqua  Teachers'  Reading  Union  is  an  extension  of  the  scheme  of  the  C,  L.  S. 
C,  adapted  to  the  day-school  teacher,  and  applied  to  his  work. 

Dr..  Harris  says  of  it:  "I  believe  heartily  that  the  time  is  just  at  this  moment  ripe  for 
you  to  extend  your  department  of  secular  education  of  teachers  over  the  country.  With 
your  facilities  forgiving  diplomas  for  work  done,  and  for  keeping  up  professional  reading 
by  your  ingenious  device  of  "Seals,"  your  movement  will  co-operate  with  all  the  State 
movements,  and  offer  special  advantages  to  every  individual  teacher  ambitious  to  elevate 
himself  in  his  profession.    I  am  heari  and  soul  in  favor  of  your  movement." 

Equally  cordial  endorsements  came  from  Gen.  Eaton,  Com.  of  Ed.,  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Hon. 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns,  Miss  Clara  Conway,  Dr.  I).  B.  Hagar  and  many  others 
of  national  reputation. 

The  regular  full  course  of  reading  extends  over  three  years  and  embraces  nine  leading 
subjects  or  departments.  The  time  allowed  will  enable  the  great  body  of  active  teach- 
ers and  others  professionally  occupied  to  do  the  work  assigned  in  the  most  satisfactory 
way,  while  those  who  have  more  time  may  complete  the  work  in  a  shorter  period. 

The  following  important  and  necessary  subjects  will  be  embraced  in  the  regular  three 
years  Course: 

1.  Principles  of  Education.  2.  Methods  of  Teaching,  3.  Biography  and  History  of  Ed- 
ucation. 4.  School  Economics.  5.  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Work.  6.  Psychology.  7. 
General  History.    8.  Political  Economy.    9.  School  Supervision. 

Three  subjects  are  assigned  for  each  year's  reading,  with  the  most  approved  textbooks, 
and  supplementary  helps,  furnished  to  members  of  C.  T.  R.  U.  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

FIRST   YEAR'S   COURSE. — CLASS    OF     1H86-9 

1.  Principles  of  Education ;  one  book.  2.  Methods  of  Teaching ;  one  book.  :?.  General 
Culture;  one  book.  4.  Soeratic  League  Leaflets,  on  practical  topics  for  teachers,  will  be 
furnished  the  members  from  time  to  time  without  added  cost. 

CERTIFICATES,    DIPLOMAS,    MEMBERSHIP,    ETC. 

A  certificate  of  the  C.  T.  R,  U.,  signed  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  presidents,  will  be  giv- 
en to  each  student  who  shall  fill  out  the  required  memoranda  relating  to  the  first  year's 
reading.  This  certificate  will  become  a  Diploma,  by  the  addition  of  two  Soeratic  League 
Seals  which  will  be  given  for  the  completion  of  the  second  and  third  year's  readings. 

Members  taking  written  examinations  on  the  several  courses  will  receive  special  recog- 
nition by  affixing  the  Gold  Seals  of  the  Chautauqua  University. 

The  year's  work  may  begin  at  any  time.  The  annual  fee  of  the  C.  T.  R.  U.  is  fifty  cents, 
to  be  paid  on  application  for  membership  to  Miss  Kate  F.  Kimball,  Plainfield,  N,  J.  A 
Certificate  of  membership  will  be  returned  on  receipt  of  the  annual  fee. 

Our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  more  of  this  important  movement  will  do 
well  to  address  President  Bicknellat  Boston,  or  Miss  Kimball  at  Plainfield,  X.  J.,  for  theC. 
T.  R.  U.  Bulletins  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  needed. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Monthly  is  mailed  promptly  be/ore  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  cases,  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  month.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  within  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  month,  should  give  prompt  notice,  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent. 

Requests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  25th  of  the 
month,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


A  Michigan  superintendent  writes :  "  I  still  find  the  Monthly  the  most  help- 
ful educational  paper  that  I  read,  and  the  exponent  of  the  most  advanced 
reliable  ideas  and  methods  of  education." 

An  Ohio  superintendent  writes :  "If  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  were  read- 
ers of  the  Monthly  the  schools  would  be  greatly  benefitted.  A  single  number 
is  often  worth  the  subscription  price  for  the  year,  and  the  bound  volumes  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  teachers9  library."    Thank  you,  good  friends. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  popular  demand  for  short  sermons  and  paragraphs 
is  a  sign  of  strength ;  it  does  not  come  from  mental  force  but  from  mental  fidgets. 

Recognizing  the  nature  of  childhood  and  its  demand  for  frequent  change  of 
occupation,  we  should  make  the  recitations  in  the  lower  grades  very  short ; 
but  to  secure  a  correct  mental  training  for  the  older  child,  he  should  be  taught 
to  think  consecutively  as  well  as  intently,  and,  to  secure  this  end,  the  time  of  a 
recitation  should  be  gradually  lengthened.  M.  R.  A. 


^  The  main  thing  in  composition-writing  is  good  store  of  subject-matter.  A 
mind  well  filled  with  matter  that  deeply  interests  will  have  little  trouble  about 
forms  of  expression.  There  is  nothing  like  vigorous  thinking  for  forming 
a  good,  strong,  idiomatic  use  of  English.  Treatises  on  style,  and  formal  drill 
on  set  themes  are  only  husks.  The  thought  is  the  kernel.  The  teacher  of 
composition,  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  drawing,  should  aim  at  freshness,  origin- 
ality, freedom,  boldness  rather  than  finish. 

^     Much  of  young  people's  effort  at  composition-writing  is  like  pumping  at  a 

'  dry  well.  The  pump  may  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  pumping  may  be 
done  ever  so  skilfully ;  all  is  to  no  purpose.  But  go  to  a  flowing  well  or  spring, 
and  with  any  old  tin  pail  you  can  get  an  ample  supply  of  good  water. 

y.  Fullness  and  freshness  of  thought  are  the  essentials  of  good  composition. 
With  this  as  with  good  reading,  all  other  studies  contribute. 

Moral : — Never  require,  nor  even  permit,  your  pupils  to  write  on  a  subject 
they  do  not  know  anything  about.  This  applies  to  graduates  as  well  as  other 
pupils. 
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Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  fires  this  shot  into  the  anti-grammar  camp.     The  italics 

are  ours : 

11  The  reading-teacher  must  not  neglect  grammatical  drill,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  educational  instrumentalities  and  the  basis  of  the 
study  of  language.  It  has  been  overdone  in  the  past,  and  has  often  fallen  in- 
to the  hands  of  pedagogical  Philistines.  No  less  than  twenty-eight  parts  of 
speech,  twelve  tenses,  and  twelve  modes,  etc.,  have  been  distinguished  in 
school-books,  When  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Bible  was  thought  to  lurk  mys- 
teriously in  the  sentence-structure,  a  good  grammarian  was  proverbially  a  good 
theologian,  and  even  now  there  are  pedagogues  who  assume  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  an  author  if  his  idioms,  which  from  their  very  nature  are  anti- 
grammatical,  cannot  be  brought  under  the  ready-made  formula  and  '  parsed.' 
But  nothing  yet  known  makes  its  place  good  in  teaching  to  talk  and  write  cor- 
rectly, and  with  its  neglect  in  our  schools  an  increasing  number  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  college  are  deficient  in  the  practical  knowledge  of 
their  own  tongue.  What  is  needful  is,  of  course,  not  prosody  but  syntax  and 
enough  parsing  and  analysis  to  develop  a  sentence  sense." 


A  UNIQUE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Steelton,  Pa.,  has  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  unique  school  systems 
we  have  heard  of.  While  attending  the  institute  at  Harrisburg,  we  spent  a 
night  with  a  friend  at  Steelton,  where  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Superin- 
tendent L,  E.  McGinnes,  who  has  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  place.  The  town 
is  a  suburb  of  Harrisburg,  being  but  three  miles  distant,  and  contains  a  population 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand.  It  owes  its  importance,  almost  its  existence,  to  the 
great  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  whose  extensive  works  are  located  here, 
employing  about  3,500  men  and  a  capital  of  nearly  four  million  dollars. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Baker,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
works,  we  spent  an  hour  in  looking  through,  and  witnessed  the  process  of  mak- 
ing steel. 

The  works  occupy  nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  and  are  among  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. The  ores  used  come  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  large  quan- 
tities being  imported  from  Russia  and  Austria. 

But  what  interested  us  most  is  the  relation  the  Steel  Company  sustains  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  town.  The  company  recently  erected  and  donated 
to  the  town  an  elegant  school  building,  costing  $100,000.  They  chose  to  do 
this,  in  preference  to  paying  over  their  surplus  earnings  to  the  State,  as  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ample  school  accomodations  being  thus  provided,  all  the  employes  of  the 
company  are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly,  under  penal- 
ty of  losing  their  positions.  Any  unnecessary  absence  from  school  may  be  re- 
ported at  the  company's  office  by  the  teachers,  and  when  a  case  is  so  reported, 
the  father  of  the  offending  pupil  is  notified  to  appear  at  the  office  and  explain. 
This  arrangement  might  be  called  steel-clad  compulsory  attendance,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  very  effective.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Steel  Company  provide  very 
effectively  against  truancy.  Any  constable  or  policeman  of  the  town  may  re- 
ceive a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  on  presentation,  at  the  office  of  the  company, 
of  a  teacher's  certificate  that  he  has  brought  in  a  truant.  The  efficiency  of 
these  regulations   in  securing  full  and  regular  attendance  at  school  may  be 
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appreciated,  when  it  is  known  that  the  company's  employes  and  their  families 
comprise  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  town. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  great  corporation  takes  so  much  interest  in  the  well- 
fare  of  its  employes.  This  one  seems  to  have  a  soul.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in 
this  connection  that,  though  these  works  have  been  in  operation  twenty  years, 
no  labor  strike  has  ever  occured  in  them. 


In  a  recent  lay-sermon,  the  speaker  said  that  one  of  the  great  dangers  of 
the  times  is  the  tendency  of  even  christian  parents  to  rely  on  the  public  school 
as  the  chief  agency  in  the  education  of  their  children.  This  is  true,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  In  the  effort  to  build  up  our  free  school  system,  it  has  been 
so  much  the  custom  to  extol  the  excellence  of  the  public  school,  that  the  mass- 
es of  the  people  have  come  to  depend  upon  it  for  what  it  cannot  accomplish. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  agencies  for  the  training  of  the  young,  and  that  not  the 
chief.  The  home  is  first  and  best  of  all  educational  institutions,  and  nothing 
else  can  ever  take  its  place.  All  the  schools  in  the  universe  are  insufficient  to 
relieve  parents  of  their  great  responsibility  for  the  right  bringing  up  of  their 
own  children.  A  child  receives  the  most  important  and  the  most  enduring 
part  of  its  education  before  it  reaches  the  school.  Teachers  may  improve  and 
build  upon  the  foundation  already  laid,  but  they  never  can  undo  what  has  been 
done  for  the  child  in  the  first  six  years  of  its  life,  no  more  can  they  make  up 
for  neglect  during  these  years. 

The  speaker  referred  to  gave  some  illustrations  of  the  efficacy  of  home  train- 
ing, and  among  them  the  training  which  Jewish  parents  give  their  children.  By 
the  time  the  Jewish  child  leaves  his  home,  he  is  so  thoroughly  trained  that, 
though  he  should  be  cut  into  inches,  every  inch  remains  a  Jew. 

These  lines  are  not  written  to  lighten  the  teacher's  responsibility,  but  rath- 
er to  remind  parents  of  theirs.  The  teacher  should  magnify  his  office,  but  let 
it  be  ever  kept  in  mind  that  parents  hold  the  first  and  highest  place  in  the 
work  of  education. 

One  other  thing  we  cannot  help  saying.  There  is  more  of  a  child  to  be  ed- 
ucated besides  its  head.  Schools  seem  more  adapted  for  head  training  ;  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  effects  of  the  tendency  to  rely  too  much  on  the  school  is  to 
exalt  the  intellect.  We  are  reaping  the  fruit  of  our  neglect  to  train  the  heart. 
A  child  is  not  likely  to  love  God  and  his  fellows  unless  he  is  trained  to  do  it ; 
but  this  is  the  chief  thing,  both  for  the  good  of  the  individual  and  for  the  good 
of  society. 


THE  OLD   OHIO   LIBRARY. 

A  politician  of  Eastern  Ohio  was  lately  telling  me  how  much  he  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  old  district  library,  distributed  between  1855  and  1859.  He  said  this 
library  had  furnished  him  nearly  all  the  valuable  reading  of  bis  boyhood — 
books  which  he  could  find  in  no  other  place.  With  me  he  thought  that  no 
other  money  spent  for  education  within  that  decade  had  made  better  returns. 

I  can  also  look  with  pleasure  to  the  happy  hours  spent  in  devouring  those 
books.  I  read,  at  least  once,  all  the  history  and  biography  to  be  found  in  four 
districts.     Plutarch's  Lives  were  my  favorites,  but  I  always  thought  him  par- 
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tial  to  the  Romans  and  unfair  to  his  own  countrymen.  Hume  is  not  very  in- 
spiring, yet  historical  debates  gave  even  those  dry  pages  some  interest  Bur- 
lam  aqui  and  Cousin  were  read  and  forgotten.  The  book  to  which  I  look  back 
with  fondest  recollections  is  Dana's  Household  Book  of  English  Poetry.  It 
gave  me  the  first  taste  of  poetry  outside  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  Course  of  Time, 
and  Night  Thoughts. .  How  the  weird  pictures  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  appeal- 
ed to  my  boyish  imagination !  Even  ye.t,  in  hours  of  loneliness,  these  lines  and 
others  of  the  poem  come  back  to  me: 

"  0  Wedding-Guest  1  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea, 

So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be." 
The  Dies  Iras,  from  the  same  collection,  made  such  a  vivid  impression  that  I 
can  yet  repeat  many  stanzas  that  have  not  been  read  since  boyhood.  Comns 
did  not  touch  my  heart,  and  even  now  I  can  not  read  it  with  pleasure.  We 
had  no  "  memory  gems"  selected  for  us  in  those  days,  bit  I  made  my  own  se- 
lections from  Dana' 8. 

Longfellow's  poems  were  in  our  library  and  I  read  Evangeline  again  and 
again,  but  only  as  a  prose  story ;  its  beautiful  rythm  was  made  audible  to  me 
long  afterwards. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  grammar  and  high  school  teachers  are  taking  more 
pains  to  guide  their  pupils  in  the  selection  of  books.  If  we  turn  a  child  loose 
in  the  libraries  of  the  day  it  is  doubtful  if  the  mere  ability  to  read  can  be  con- 
sidered a  blessing.  M.  R.  A. 

Marietta,  O. 


A  COLORADO  SUPERINTENDENT'S  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

1.  Is  there  in  your  State,  any  legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  contracting  with 
a  superintendent  or  teacher  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year  ? 

Answer. — The  statutes  of  Ohio  provide  that  no  employe  of  a  board  of  edu- 
cation "  shall  be  appointed  for  a  longer  time  than  that  for  which  a  member  of 
the  board  is  elected."  Boards  of  education  elected  for  two  years  may  contract 
for  two  years,  and  boards  elected  for  three  years,  as  some  are,  may  contract 
for  three  years. 

2.  Is  there  a  tendency  toward  an  increase  of  the  length  of  term  of  employ- 
ment? 

Answer. — There  is  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  engaging  superintendents 
for  the  full  term  allowed  by  law.  A  good  many  superintendents  are  engaged 
for  two  years ;  a  few  for  three  years.  I  have  not  known  any  cases  in  which 
teachers  were  engaged  for  more  than  one  year.  Country  teachers  are  usually 
engaged  for  three  or  six  months.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  teacher  in  the  coun- 
try to  make  an  engagement  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

3.  What  advantages  and  what  evils  would  result  from  longer  engagements 
— say  for  three  or  five  years,  or  during  good  behavior  ? 

Answer. — I  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  longer  engagements,  in 
the  case  of  superintendents  and  teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  and  success. 
Such  a  course  would  give  greater  permanence  to  the  occupation  of  teaching, 
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and  would  be  an  inducement  for  teachers  to  prepare  for  the  work  and  remain 
in  it  There  would  be  greater  freedom  and  independence,  and  less  temptation 
to  eye-service  and  man-pleasing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  might  be  to 
increase  of  arrogance  en  the  part  of  a  good  many  teachers,  and  Bchool  authori- 
ties would  often  be  hampered  in  getting  rid  of  incompetent  or  indolent  teachers. 
.My  observation  is  that,  while  a  faithful  and  efficient  teacher  in  some  of  the 
higher  positions  now  and  then  loses  his  place  without  good  cause,  city  boards 
of  education,  as  a  rule,  are  too  lenient,  and  employ  teachers  year  after  year 
who  ought  to  be  weeded  out. 

4.  If  any  increase  in  the  teacher's  term  of  engagement  is  desirable,  what 
should  be  attempted,  by  way  of  legislation  or  otherwise,  to  bring  it  about? 

Answer. — All  things  considered,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient 
to  go  much  further  in  this  direction,  at  present,  than  the  Ohio  law  permits. 
Give  boards  of  education  authority,  at  their  discretion,  to  make  contracts  for 
the  full  time  of  their  own  term  of  office,  and  let  teachers  by  prudence  and 
faithfulness  merit  the  honor  of  the  longest  engagements.  So  many  engage 
in  teaching  as  a  temporary  make-shift,  and  without  adequate  preparation — so 
many  young  women,  for  example,  fill  up  the  time  in  this  way  while  "  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  bride-groom  "  (of  course,  I  do  not  blame  young  women 
for  making  themselves  useful  ad  interim,  much  less  do  I  blame  them  for  leav- 
ing the  school-room  to  follow  the  bride-groom  when  he  comes) — that  any  radi- 
cal legislation  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  teacher's  tenure  of  office  seems 
impracticable.  It  seems  one  of  those  things  that  must  come  by  slow  growth, 
rather  than  by  direct  and  immediate  legislation. 


INDIAN   EDUCATION. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  given  us  an  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  red  man  which  we  never  felt  before.  This  school  is 
supported  by  the  government,  and  i*  under  the  management  of  Capt.  R.  H. 
Pratt,  of  the  regular  army.  There  are  in  attendance  about  500  Indian  boys 
and  girls,  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty- five  years  of  age,  and  representing  about 
forty  different  tribes — Pueblos.  Sioux,  Osages,  Oneidas,  Apaches  and  Chey- 
ennes  predominating.  Miss  C.  M.  Semple,  for  many  years  an  Ohio  teacher, 
has  the  immediate  oversight  of  the  instruction.  The  teachers  are  mostly  wo- 
men, some  of  them,  at  least,  normal  school  graduates. 

We  visited  several  school-rooms  and  saw  the  "  little  Indians  "  at  their  lessons. 
In  one,  we  saw  a  company  of  fresh  arrivals,  unable  as  yet  to  understand  or 
speak  any  English.  Some  of  them  were  busy  with  slates  and  pencils;  others 
were  being  tanghtsome  simple  names  by  means  of  object  lessons.  They  seemed 
tractable  and  teachable,  but  the  absence  of  the  light  of  intelligence  and  smiles 
of  pleasure  from  the  faces  was  painful.  It  was  different  with  those  more  ad- 
vanced.   Their  faces  lighted  up,  and  they  gave  smile  for  smile. 

A  class  of  girls  in  the  Third  Reader  read  as  well  as  the  average  of  Third 
Reader  classes  in  white  schools,  answering  questions  and  giving  the  sense  of 
what  was  read.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  class  of  white  children  more  expert  in 
addition  and  subtraction  than  one  class  of  "  little  Indians  "  we  saw  at  the  black- 
board, writing  figures  and  signs  from  dictation,  and  giving  the  results  indicat- 
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ed.  Some  of  those  more  advanced  were  studying  percentage*,  book-keeping, 
physiology,  etc.  All  seemed  greatly  interested  in  their  studies.  Some  of 
their  manuscripts  would  compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  best  city  Bchools. 
As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  old  enough  for  physical  labor,  they  are  put  upon 
half  time  at  school  and  half  at  work.  The  boys  work  at  blacks  mi  thing,  wagon- 
making,  carpentering,  shoe-making,  harness-making,  painting,  tinning,  printing, 
and  farming ;  the  girls  cook,  wash  and  iron,  sew,  etc.  But  little  machinery  is 
used  in  the  shops,  the  object  being  to  give  facility  in  the  use  of  tools  rather 
than  to  turn  out  a  large  amount  of  work. 

A  part  of  one  evening  each  week  is  given  to  Bible  study  by  each  section, 
under  the  teacher  in  charge.  A  weekly  prayer-meeting  is  well  sustained  by 
the  voluntary  attendance  of  the  pupils.  The  local  clergymen  take  turns  in 
conducting  religious  services  on  Sunday  afternoon.  A  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  has  recently  been  organized.    In  this  the  boys  take  great  interest. 

A  system  of  outing  privileges  has  been  practiced,  to  which  Superintendent 
Pratt  attaches  a  great  deal  of  importance.  The  boys  and  girls  are  placed  in 
families  and  on  farms,  receiving  wages  according  to  their  ability.  In  the  past 
year,  294  enjoyed  this  privilege  for  shorter  or  longer  periods.  Of  this  practice 
the  superintendent  says  in  his  last  report :  "  No  other  one  feature  of  our  school 
work,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  work  for  the  Indians,  exerts  anywhere  near 
the  same  power  to  bring  forward  the  young  Indians  in  English  speaking, 
and  in  the  industries  of  civilized  life ;  nor  does  any  other  system  that  I  know 
of  exert  the  same  influence  to  overcome  the  Indian's  prejudice  against  the 
whites  and  the  prejudice  of  the  whites  against  them,  and  beget  so  quickly  in  the 
Indians  desires  to  live  civilized  lives."  About  90  of  those  out  in  families  the 
past  year  attended  public  schools  with  white  children  during  the  winter. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  work  done  for  the  Indians 
in  this  and  other  similar  schools.  The  government  ought  to  provide  liberally 
for  this  work.  Our  treatment  of  this  people  in  the  past  is  a  national  disgrace. 
Instead  of  civilizing  and  christianizing  them,  the  tendency  of  our  treatment  has 
been  further  to  pauperize  and  degrade  them.  Our  policy  in  the  past  has  been 
prompted  by  the  brutal  sentiment  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian. 
Captain  Pratt  testifies  that  the  experiment  at  Carlisle  has  fully  demonstrated 
that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  making  "  pretty  good,  industrious,  and  self-sup- 
porting Pennsylvanians  out  of  Indian  youth  of  any  tribe,  provided  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  good,  industrious,  and  self-supporting  people  of 
Pennsylvania.' '  On  the  other  hand,  an  experience  of  many  years  has  equally 
demonstrated  that  it  does  not  take  long  for  the  barbarous  life  of  the  Indian 
reservations  to  convert  good  Pennsylvanians  into  nomadic  barbarians. 

The  true  policy  is  that  indicated  by  the  experiment  at  Carlisle.  Instead  of 
herding  the  Indians  apart,  treat  them  as  we  treat  all  other  peoples.  Let  them 
be  absorbed  into  the  body  politic.  Admit  them  to  citizenship  and  make  them 
amenable  to  the  laws.  Provide  for  them  the  means  of  education  ;  give  them 
if  need  be,  a  little  more  than  an  even  chance  in  the  race  of  life,  and  let  them 
work  out  their  own  destiny. 

We  wish  to  make  due  acknowledgement  of  courtesies  received  at   the  hands 
of  Capt.  Pratt  and  Miss  Semple,  during  our  vi&it. 
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SUSIE  R.  PLATT. 

Miss  Susie  R.  Piatt,  for  seven  yean  past  the  efficient  Principal  of  the  Tiffin 
High  School,  died  on  Wednesday,  December  8th,  at  Cincinnati,  to  which  place 
she  had  gone  in  hopes  of  finding  relief  from  a  disease  which  had  been  troubling 
her  the  past  three  years.  Last  April  she  asked  for  leave  of  absence  for  the  re- 
maining two  months  of  the  school  year,  in  the  hope  that  those  months  together 
with  the  ten  weeks  of  the  Summer  vacation  would  enable  her  to  take  such  rest 
and  receive  such  medical  treatment  as  would  make  it  possible  for  her  to  take 
her  place  in  the  school-room,  fully  restored  to  health,  in  September.  The 
Board  granted  her  request,  and  she  went  to  Castile,  New  York,  for  rest  and 
treatment.  When  September  came  her  disease  had  not  yielded  to  treatment, 
is  she  had  hoped,  and  she  was  compelled  to  resign  her  position.  This  step 
cost  her  much  sorrow,  and  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Tiffin  schools.  Shortly  after  this  she  went  to  Cincinnati 
for  treatment,  and  for  some  weeks  she  and  her  friends  were  in  high  hopes  of 
her  speedy  and  permanent  recovery ;  but  suddenly  the  news  flashed  over  the 
wires  that  she  was  dangerously  ill,  and  before  a  brother  and  sister  could  reach 
her  bedside  from  New  York  State,  her  spirit  had  taken  its  heaven-ward  flight. 
Her  funeral  occured  from  the  home  of  her  parents  in  Hornellsville  on  Satur- 
day, December  11th. 

Miss  Piatt  began  her  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Hornellsville, 
where  she  continued  to  teach  continuously  for  ten  years.    This  long  and  con- 
tinuous service  wore  so  upon  her  health  that  she  was  compelled  to  rest  for  a 
year.    She  then  secured  a  position  as  principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  in 
Akron,  O.,  but  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  sickness  again  compelled  her  to 
quit  work.     For  three  years  she  rested  quietly  at  her  home  in   Hornellsville ; 
but  a  love  for  her  work  was  strong  within  her,  and  when  her  friend,  the  la- 
mented Mary  Ebbert,  resigned  her  position  at  the  head   of  the  Tiffin   High 
School    seven    years    ago,   Miss  Piatt    applied  for     and  obtained    her  po- 
sition.    Mary    Ebbert    and     Susie    R.     Piatt !     It    will    be    many     years 
before  the  work  of  these    faithful,   devoted    women  will  be    forgotten  by 
the  citizens  of  Tiffin.    These  two  friends  were  in  many    respects     alike. 
Both  were  impressed  with  a  profound  sense  of   the  importance  of  the   work 
they  had  undertaken.    Both  were  molders  of  the  characters  of  their  pupils, 
as  well  as  instructors  of  their  intellects.     Both  gave,   and  lavishly,   of  their 
physical  strength  to  the  acomplishment  of  their  work.     Both  placed  their  en- 
tire reliance  for  wisdom  and  guidance  in  the  Great  Teacher.    Both  were  earn- 
est workers  in  the  church  and  Sunday  school.     Both  resigned  their  positions 
to  take  needed  rest.    Both  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  within  a  few  months 
after  their  resignation.    And  for  each  the  citizens  of  Tiffin,  without  respect  to 
creed  or  church,  mourned  with  heart-felt  sorrow.    Little  danger  is  there  for 
Tiffin  that  the  charge  that  the  public  schools  are  Godless,  which  is  so  frequently 
made  against  the  public  schools  in  general,  can  be  truly  made  against  her  schools 
so  long  as  there  are  found  in  her  corps  of  teachers  ladies  such  as  these. 

The  High  School  of  Tiffin  has  much  more  than  doubled,  both  in  enrollment 
and  daily  attendance,  since  Miss  Piatt  became  its  Principal.  So  wise  was  she 
in  her  dealings  with  her  pupihthat,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  has  not 
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been  a  case  of  discipline  in  the  school  for  the  past  four  years.  I  have  frequent- 
ly remarked  that  the  school  came  as  near  to  being  an  ideal  school  as  I  expect- 
ed ever  to  see.  Although  she  was  frequently  kept  from  the  school -room  by 
sickness  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  her  classes  were  heard  by  sub- 
stitutes, yet  so  thoroughly  had  they  been  taught  the  art  of  self-government  that 
little  if  any  jar  was  felt  in  the  working  machinery  of  the  school.  She  was  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  successful  teacher. 

Memorial  exercises  were  held  in  her  memory  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Tiffin,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Hornellsville,  the  Sunday  evening  af- 
ter her  death.  The  services  in  Tiffin  were  attended  by  a  large  gathering  of  the 
citizens  of  all  ages  and  ranks.  Memorial  services  were  also  held  in  the  High 
School  room  on  Friday  afternoon,  Dec.  17th.  J.  W.  Knott. 

Tiffin,  0. 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

To  each  of  us  comes  at  the  close  of  the  year  something  of  the  feeling  that  we 
must  take  account  of  stock,  and  form  resolutions  for  the  coming  year,  as  we 
did  in  our  earlier  days.  Amidst  the  rush  and  whirl  of  our  busy  lives,  these 
breathing  times,  when  we  stop  to  consider  what  we  have  lost,  what  we  still 
have,  what  there  is  before  us  to  be  gained,  are  valuable  moments. 

There  is  a  sadness  inevitably  connected  with  the  closing  year.     Poetry 

proves  this ;  for  no  other  so  truthfully  mirrors  the  feelings,  the  passions  of  the 

human  heart,  as  the  poet.     And  listen  to  the  sadness  that  almost  sobs  in  the 

verse  of  some  poets : 

"  'Tis  a  time 

For  memory  and  for  tears.    Within  the  deep 

Still  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  spectre  dim, 

Whose  tones  are  like  the  wizard's  voice  of  Time 

Heard  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  points  its  cold 

And  solemn  fingers  to  the  beautiful 

And  holy  visions  that  have  passed  away, 

And  left  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 

On  the  dead  waste  of  life. 

The  year 

Has  gone,  and  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 

Of  happy  dreams." 

And  again  another  poet  says : — 

11  Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing; 

Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying." 

We  listen  to  the  threnody  of  the  dying  year.    We  hear  so  much  more  than 

we  can  tell,  until  with  Coleridge  we  exclaim,  t*4 

"Spirit!  who  sweepestthe  wild  harp  of  Time, 

It  is  most  hard  with  an  untroubled  ear 

Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear  I" 
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What  have  we  lost  ?  Friends  have  been  taken  from  us.  Temporarily  it  is 
true ;  for  we  trust  that  the  separation  will  only  be  through  the  remaining  days 
of  our  sojourn  upon  earth.  But  it  is  hard  to  lose  that  sunshine  which  comes 
from  the  love  of  friends;  that  sunshine  whose  light  dispels  the  fogs  of  care 
through  which  otherwise  we  might  look ;  that  sunshine  which  warms  hearts 
that  otherwise  might  grow  chill  as  the  years  go  by,  from  the  benumbing  influ- 
ence of  the  many  things  in  life  which  unresisted  tend  to  destroy  faith. 

Faithful  teachers  have  been  taken  from  their  post  of  duty  to  their  reward. 
It  may  be  not  those  most  prominent  in  the  educational  councils  of  our  State, 
but  whose  encouraging  presence  was  often  felt  there.  Those  who  were  deep- 
ly respected  by  their  co-workers  for  their  worth ;  affectionately  reverenced  by 
pupils  for  their  loving,  untiring  efforts  for  their  highest  mental  and  spiritual 
good.  To-day,  as  I  heard  of  the  death  of  a  noble,  cultivated  lady,  who  was, 
until  her  health  gave  way,  the  principal  of  one  of  the  high  schools  in  our  State, 
I  could  but  think  of  those  beautiful  old  lines, 

"  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 
What  have  we  gained  ?  Perhaps  some  new  friend  whose  courtesy  shown  at 
some  unexpected  moment  has,  through  its  attraction,  drawn  us  until  we  have 
discovered  even  latent  virtues.  It  may  be  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  old  friends,  increasing  that  love  which  must  be  founded  on  respect.  It 
may  be  a  clearer  insight  into  history  or  philosophy ;  or  a  more  perfect  yield- 
ing to  the  ennobling  influence  of  poetry  which  by  the  golden  glow  it  throws  over 
the  most  commonplace  object  makes  us  feel  "  Nothing  useless  is  or  low." 

Perhaps  we  have  gained  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  our  profession;  more 
of  a  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  who  must  bear  each 
other's  burdens,  share  each  other's  successes,  and  together  work  for  the  schools 
of  oar  State/ of  our  Nation. 

It  may  be  the  year  has  brought  us  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  beauty  of  child- 
nature  ;  a  higher  ideal  of  the  trust  committed  to  our  care ;  a  more  determined 
feeling  to  work  "  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 

If  these  are  not  the  things  which  we  have,  they  are  the  things  to  be  gained. 
As  Addison  says, — "  The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it. 
What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a  human  soul.'' 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that  must  come  to  the  individual.  Let  us 
now  consider  briefly,  and  it  may  be  imperfectly,  whether  any  particular  phases 
of  educational  thought  have  predominated  in  our  State  during  the  year  1886, 
whether  there  have  been  any  marked  steps  forward  in  the  line  of  progress.  The 
index  to  Vol.  XXXV  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  will  show  us  that  the 
subjects  which  have  engaged  the  thought  of  the  teachers  of  Ohio  have  been  nu- 
merous and  varied.  We  shall  find  the  same  truth  shown  by  the  index  of  any 
other  educational  paper  of  our  State.  The  same  thing  will  be  seen  again  by 
glancing  over  the  programs  of  the  various  educational  associations.  The 
examination  question  has  been  discussed  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor.  Perhaps 
the  views  of  the  extremists  have  attracted  the  most  attention .  In  the  mean- 
while, most  of  the  schools  have  continued  written  examinations  but  at  rare 
intervals.  It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  wisest  use  is  made  of  them. 
Xcrw  the  question  of  the  examination  of  teachers  seems  to  be  coming  into  that 
prominence  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.    There  is  certainly  a  vast  field  for 
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improvement  in  this  matter  and  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  meeting  of  the 
examiners  at  Columbus.  For  everything  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  teacher  is  all  in  all ;  and  that  the  schools  can  only  be  elevated  by  the  lift- 
ing of  the  teacher  to  a  higher  plane.  Anything  that  will  aid  in  the  distinguish- 
ing of  good  and  bad  teachers,  all  influences  that  will  tend  toward  the  employ- 
ment of  the  good,  are  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  schools. 

We  believe  in  the  last  year  there  was  a  step  forward  when  increased  funds 
were  decreed  to  the  county  institute ;  also  that  the  syllabus  laid  down  by  some 
of  the  leaders  in  institute  work  did  something  towards  concentrating  instruc- 
tion and  rendering  it  more  valuable. 
s     The  Beading  Circle,  of  course,  measures  its  years  with  the  school  year.    But 
/    even  in  a  cursory  glance  at  the  leading  movements  of  the  calendar  year,  it 
{     must  be  mentioned.    Whether  or  not  it  has  gained  in  membership,  the  number 
/     of  those  who  have  continued  its  work  steadily  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
)    tion,  shows  that  it  was  not  an  ephemeral  enthusiasm,  but  destined  to  assist  ma- 
^   terially  in  the  education  of  teachers. 

There  has  been  a  needed  revival  of  mental  arithmetic.    It  was  noticeable 
how  many  of  those  who  gave  an  answer  to  the  query,  why  we  were  accomplish- 
ing so  little  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  by  thoughtful  observation  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  certain  grave  faults  could  be  traced  to  the  neglect  of 
this  handmaid  of  written  arithmetic  and  younger  sister  of  algebra. 

Although  not  all  attempts  made  to  secure  wise  legislation  were  successful, 
perhaps  the  way  has  been  made  easier  for  certain  desired  objects  by  the  clear 
reports  of  favorable  results  wherever  township  supervision  has  had  a  fair  trial. 
One  of  the  most  promising  features  of  the  year's  work  is  that  the  number  of 
A.  those  engaged  in  professional  reading  has  been  increased.  That  this  reading 
has  given  rise  to  more  interest  in  really  scientific  teaching.  Also  that  deep 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  moral  instruction.  Some  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  earnest  papers  that  have  been  presented  within  the  year  being  upon 
this  subject. 

But  this  number  of  the  Monthly  will  be  the  first  in  1887.    It  should,   there- 
fore, bear  the  New  Year's  wish.    It  is  that  each  one  of  you  may  live 

"  So  others  shall 
Take  patience,  labor,  to  their  heart  and  hand, 
From  thy  hand,  and  thy  heart,  and  thy  brave  cheer, 

And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all. 
The  least  flower,  with  a  brimming  cup,  may  stand 
And  share  its  dew-drop  with  another  near.11 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


Our  bill  of  fare  this  month  i8,  we  think,  especially  inviting.  The  third 
last  of  the  series,  "  How  I  was  Educated,"  will  tempt  the  palate  of  college 
pie  and  all  who  have  any  taste  for  higher  education.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  overlooked  these  articles,  we  advise  them  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  i*v 
the  November  number,  and  read  the  whole  series.  The  author  is  a  man 
fine  educationy  now  holding  a  high  position  in  the  State.  All  will  relish  Dr.  Voi 
able's  reminiscences  of  early  school  days  in  the  Ohio  Valley.    Mr.  Shawms* 
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"Mission  of  the  Conservative  Teacher''  may  prove  a  little  irritating  to  some 
of  the  radicals,  but  we  think  it  will  prove  wholesome  diet  for  all.  Mr.  Crosier 
serves  np  for  the  chewers  and  smokers  a  dish  that  is  wholesome,  though  they 
may  think  it  unpalatable.  Primary  teachers  will  find  a  portion  for  them, 
served  by  Mrs.  Bennett  and  Miss  Geissinger.  Condiments  and  relishes  are 
not  wanting ;  and  we  are  very  sure  all  will  enjoy  the  excellent  dessert  fur- 
nished by  Miss  Sutherland.  There  is  more  to  follow.  Invite  your  friends. 
All  are  welcome. 


Do  not  forget  that  the  Monthly  does  not  continue  its  visits  unless  it  gets 
some  kind  of  an  invitation. 


s- 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  Richland  County  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Lucas,  the  last  week 
of  1886. 

— The  attendance  of  students  at  Ohio  University  (Athens)  is  much  larger 
this  year  than  usual. 

— The  Savannah  academy  is  prospering  under  the  management  of  its  new 
principal,  J.  W.  Bowlus. 

— Sidney  has  a  new  school  house  ready  to  occupy.  The  schools  of  Sidney 
celebrated  Bryant's  Day  with  appropriate  exercises. 

— The  average  wages  of  women  teachers  in  Virginia,  hundreds  of  whom  are 
colored,  is  $26.88  a  month,  while  in  Maine  the  average  is  only  $16.28. 

— A  three-days  session  of  the  Ross  County  teachers1  institute  was  held  at 
Frankfort,  Dec.  28,  29  and  30.  Dr.  Hancock  and  other  "  home  talent"  filled 
up  the  time. 

—The  attendance  at  Ada  for  the  term  just  closed  is  about  12}  percent  larger 
than  for  the  corresponding  term  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  opening  of  sev- 
eral new  schools  in  Ada's  territory.    Mr.  Lehr  keeps  things  moving. 

— A  committee  appointed  by  the  teachers'  institute  of  Darke  County,  consist- 
ing of  F.  Gillum  Cromer,  P.  C.  Zemer,  and  B.  B.  Harlan,  have  recently  issued 
a  course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  that  county,  and  one  township  has  already 
adopted  it. 

— The  teachers  of  Vinton  county  held  a  good  meeting  at  Mc Arthur,  on  Sat- 
urday, Dec.  11.  An  evening  address  was  delivered  by  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  of 
Athens.  F.  S.  Coultrap,  of  Nelson ville,  gave  a  good  talk  on  "  The  Teacher's 
work."  Jonas  Cook,  of  McArthur  presented  the  "  Objects  and  Methods  of  Rec- 
itation.'    Other  subjects  were  presented  by  several  teachers  of  the  county. 

— The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  Colorado  Teachers1  Association  was  held 
at  Colorado  Springs,  December  28,  29,  30.  The  topics  discussed,  as  indicated 
by  the  program,  covered  the  whole  field,  from  primary  school  to  college. 
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"  Teachers'  Tenure  of  Office  "  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Supt.  B  R.  Oass, 
of  Durango,  the  discussion  of  which  was  opened  by  Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  of  Den- 
ver. 

— The  Ohio  State  Grange,  at  its  recent  meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  which 
places  the  order  on  the  right  side  of  the  township  organization  question.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  be  petitioned  to  pass  House  Bill 
No.  8,  placing  the  control  of  our  country  schools  under  township  boards  of 
education,  composed  of  one  member  from  each  sub-district,  to  be  elected  by 
voters  thereof." 

— The  officers  of  the  National  Educational  Association  have  decided  to  hold 
an  educational  exposition,  in  connection  with  next  summer's  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  Chicago.  The  display  will  include  a  main  exhibition  and  an- 
nex, containing  general  school  work,  kindergarten,  industrial  and  art  exhibits ; 
also  exhibits  of  school  furniture,  architecture,  school-books,  supplies  and  appa- 
ratus. Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  director,  to  whom  all 
communications  concerning  the  exposition  should  be  addressed. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Association  was  held  at  Wester- 
vilie,  Dec.  27,  28  and  29.  A  good  program  was  prepared,  and  we  presume 
there  was  a  full  attendance.  Sixteen  colleges  belong  to  the  association  :  Ohio 
University,  Western  Reserve  University,  Eenyon  College,  Wittenberg  College, 
Denison  University,  Marietta  College,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Otterbein  University,  Buchtel  College,  University  of  Wooster,  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Ohio  State  University,  Hiram  College,  Baldwin  University,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Knox  County  teachers'  association  was  held  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non. Dec.  18.    The  following  excellent  program  was  provided : 

Work,  Mrs.  Madge  Halley :  Literature,  H.  L.  Green :  Aims  and  Methods  in 
Teaching  History,  Prof.  M.  A.  Yarnell :  Country  Schools,  Prof.  D.  C.  Robin- 
son :  Reading  and  Rhetorical  Work,  Supt.  0.  T.  Corson :  On  Teaching  Gram- 
mar, Miss  A.  M.  Whiteman  :  Township  Organization,  Hon.  Eli  T.  Tappan  : 
The  Aims  and  Methods  of  the  Reading  Circle,  Miss  Etta  Dunlap :  A  Ramble 
among  Schools,  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan :  What  Teachers  should  Read,  Prof.  Year- 
ly. J.  D.  Simkins,  President. 

— Those  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Associ- 
tion  will  be  interested  in  the  following  announcement : 

I  have  secured  reduced  rates  to  the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  0.  T.  A.  on  all  the 
lines  of  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  on  the  certificate  plan.  Ticket  agents 
of  these  lines  have  certificates  which  on  application  will  be  filled  out,  certifying 
that  the  purchaser  has  paid  full  fare  from  starting  point  to  place  of  meeting. 
These  when  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Association  will  entitle  holders  to 
return  at  one  cent  per  mile,  provided  only  that  fifty  are  in  attendance. 

Elmer  H.  Stanley,  Secretary. 

— On  Saturday,  Dec.  18,  quite  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  Stark  County 
met  in  Canton,  at  the  call  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Stanley,  of  Mt.  Union,  and  organized 
The  Stark  County  Teachers'  Association. 

Prin.  John  H.  Focht,  of  the  Alliance  schools,  gave  a  most  excellent  paper  on 
"  How  should  morals  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  ?  "  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  lively  discussion,  in  which  a  large  number  participated. 
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Supt.  £.  A.  Jones,  of  Massillon,  then  delivered  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable  address  on  "  Across  the  Continent.1' 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  J.  M.  Kerstetter ;  Vice  President,  T.  H.  Smith ;  Secretary,  A.  O 
Barrell;  Treasurer,  Frank  Balmat;  Ex.  Committee,  £.  H.  Stanley,  F.  P. 
Shu  maker,  and  J.  H.  Focht. 

— The  Scioto  county  teachers  held  a  very  profitable  meeting  at  Lucasville, 
on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  Dec.  10  and  11. 

The  first  session  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  "  Reading,"  and  the  general 
conclusion  was,  if  we  are  to  have  good  readers,  pupils  must  read  more  than  one 
set  of  readers ;  it  was  also  conceded  by  all,  that  our  best  readers  come  from 
families  where  something  more  than  school-books  are  found. 

On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Lofe  Jones  read  an  excellent  paper  on  Township 
Supervision,  the  discussion  of  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

In  the  afternoon  a  paper  on  "  Spelling  "  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it, 
was  read  by  Miss  Fannie  Morgan.  Miss  Alice  Comins  read  a  splendid  paper 
on  "  Supplementary  Reading."  A  short  talk  was  given  by  M.  F.  Andrew  on 
the  teaching  of  "  Civil  Government,  and  "  Constitution." 

About  fifty  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Rarden,  Feb.  12,  1887.  * 

— The  14th  annual  session  of  the  North- Western  Ohio  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  at  Lima,  Dec.  28  and  29.     The  following  is  the  program : 

Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  J.  B.  Vail,  Lima;  Response,  Supt.  E.  W.  Hastings, 
Delphos;  Inaugural  Address,  Supt.  C*  W.  Butler,  Defiance;  "Principles  vs. 
Methods,"  Supt.  W.  T.  Jackson,  Fostoria;  Discussion,  Opened  by  Supt.  S.  C.  Pat- 
terson, Bluffton;  "The  Study  of  English,"  Supt.  E.  P.  Dean,  Kenton;  Discus- 
sion, Opened  by  Miss  Loie  A  Childs,  Sandusky ;  "  Preparation  for  Teaching," 
Supt.  Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky;  Discussion,  Opened  by  Supt.  F.  M.  Ginn,  Clyde ; 
Annual  Address,  "  The  Trenton  Limestone,"  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  State  Geol- 
ogist, Columbus;  "The  Country  Boy,"  Supt.  Geo.  S.  Harter,  Celina;  Discus- 
sion, Opened  by  Supt.  C.  S.  Wheaton,  St.  Marys;  "A  Practical  Education," 
Profl  F.  S.  Steffens,  Lima;  Discussion,  Opened  by  Supt.  C.  C.  Miller, Ottawa ; 
**  Moral  Culture  in  the  Schools,  Supt.  H.  W.  Compton,  Toledo ;  Discussion, 
Opened  by  Supt.  D.  A.  Haylor,  Bryan;  "School  Habits,"  Supt.  W.  R.  Com- 
ings, Norwalk';  Discussion,  opened  by  Supt.  E.  F.  Warner,  Bellevue;  "  County 
Teachers' Institute,"  Supt.  J.  W.  Knott,  Tiffin ;  Discussion,  Opened  by  Supt.  D. 
R.  Boyd,  Van  Wert ;  Reports  of  Committees  and   General  Business. 

— A  recent  case  of  discipline  in  the  Canton  schools  has  attracted  consider- 
able attention  in  that  city.  E.  E.  Helman,  principal  of  one  of  the  schools, 
whipped  a  son  of  J.  J.  Clark,  a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  Mr.  Clark 
brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Helman  for  cruel  and  unlawful  punishment. 
The  jnry  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  verdict,  Mr.  Clark  entered  complaint  before  the  board 
of  education,  charging  that  children  are  often  cruelly  whipped  in  the  Canton 
schools.  He  charged  that  the  practice  prevailed  in  the  schools  of  report- 
ing pupils  to  the  principals  for  punishment,  characterizing  the  principals 
as  "  human  whipping  posts."  He  also  wrote  a  long  letter  to  superintendents 
of  the  State,  broadly  suggesting  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools  as  the 
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main  cause  of  the  early  withdrawals  from  school  and  the  consequent  small 

number  of  graduates. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board,  Superintendent  J.  H.  Lehman  made 

a  special  report,  in  which  he  gave  "  the  facts  in  the  case."    The  following  brief 

extracts  will  indicate  the  manner  in  which  he  "  sat  down  upon  "  Mr  Clark : 

"  Since  the  last  meeting  I  have  obtained  definite  information  from  all  the 
principals,  and  find  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  to  the  present 
time  only  one  pupil  who  was  reported  by  a  teacher  to  a  principal  was  punish- 
ed with  the  rod,  and  the  superintendent  has  not  used  the  rod  in  a  single  in- 
stance during  the  same  time.  Some  teachers  have  reported  pupils  to  princi- 
pals, and  some  teachers  and  principals  have  reported  pupils  to  the  superintend- 
ent, when  this  course  was  deemed  best  for  the  pupil  or  the  school,  but  all  such 
cases,  with  a  single  exception,  were  disposed  of  without  the  use  of  the  rod.  It 
is  not  the  rule  but  the  rare  exception  to  use  the  rod  as  a  means  of  discipline 
in  the  Canton  schools." 

"  Gentlemen,  the  persons  in  your  employ  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the 
teaching;  and  training  of  the  children  in  our  schools,  do  not  claim  perfection 
in  their  work,  and  they  are  always  willing  to  hear  proper  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools.  If  criticism  be  necessary,  it  should  be  made  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  impair  the  teacher's  influence  for  good  in  the  school." 

Mr.  Lehman  further  says  that,  in  the  A  Grammar  and  High  School  grades, 
the  departments  in  which  most  of  the  withdrawals  occur,  not  one  case  of  cor- 
poral punishment  has  occured  in  the  eleven  years  of  his  superin  tendency.  Proh 
pudor  1  Mr.  Clark. 

V         — The  Eastern  Ohio  Teacher's  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  St. 
Clairsville,  Nov.  26  and  27,  an  account  of  which  we  condense  from  the  Barnes- 
ville  Enterprise  and  the  Coshocton  Age. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  president,  Chas.  Haupert,  of  Dennison,  was  a 
strong  appeal  for  heart-culture  as  well  as  head-culture.  Among  other  things, 
he  said  that  no  other  instrumentality  has  done  so  much  for  the  elevation  of  the 
teaching  profession  as  the  educational  periodicals. 

Miss  L.  E.  Buchanan,  of  Steuben  ville,  presented  a  paper  on  literature  in  the 
public  schools.  She  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  difference  between  the  chil- 
dren that  read  nothing  but  vile,  trashy  stories  and  those  who  feed  upon  sound 
and  wholesome  reading.  A  lively  discussion  followed,  in  which  Miss  Nellie 
Battelle,  Miss  Johnson,  Superintendents  Mertz,  Peck  and  Yarnell,  and  others 
participated.  M.  J.  McCoy,  of  New  Athens,  was  absent,  and  so  the  association 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  answer  to  the  question,  "  Can 
country  schools  be  graded?"  Supt.  Peck  opened  a  general  discussion  of  the 
question.  Friday  evening  the  audience  was  'addressed  briefly  by  State  Com- 
missioner L.  D.  Brown,  and  more  at  length  by  Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, Gen.  John  Eaton.  Gen.  Eaton  discussed  the  question,  u  Shall  we  ed- 
ucate more,  or  less?"  His  answer  was  "  more,"  and  he  supported  his  position 
by  wealth  of  illustration  and  a  power  of  logic  that  were  irresistible.  The  ex- 
commissioner,  who  is  now  president  of  Marietta  College,  made  a  very  favor- 
able impression,  both  socially  and  from  the  platform. 

Saturday  morning  Miss  Sadie  Stanton,  of  District  No.  1,  Warren  township, 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  elementary  instruction. 

Superintendent  Jones,  of  Bellaire,  followed  with  "  Some  Ways  and  Means.'* 
This  paper  was  a  clear  and  well  arranged  statement  of  what  is  done  in  the  Bel- 
laire schools.     How  they  are  graded,  taught  and  examined,  how  the  superin* 
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tendent  spends  his  time,  how  teachers1  meetings  are  conducted,  etc.  It  was 
the  most, practical  and  valuable  paper  of  the  meeting.  "Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene in  the  Lower  Grades,1'  was  presented  by  I.  F.  Patterson,  of  Steubenville, 
and  completed  the  program. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  Elijah 
Burgess,  of  Cambridge;  Vice-Presidents,  W.  H.  Ray,  New  Philadelphia,  Mar- 
tha J.  Leslie.  Steubenville,  Nellie  Battelle.  Bellaire;  Secretary,  C.  E.  Gullet, 
ofFreeport;  Treasurer,  Jas.  Duncan,  Bridgeport;  Executive  Committee,  A. 
M.  Rowe,  Steubenville,  S.  E.  Mardis,  Gnadenhutten,  Maggie  Davis,  St.  Clairs- 
ville.     Next  year's  meeting  will  be  held  at  Steubenville. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  South- Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Middleport,  on  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday  of  November.  We  clip 
the  following  report  from  the  Meigs  County  Telegraph  : 

The  meeting  was  highly  successful,  in  point  of  numbers,  in  the  substantial 
character  of  the  papers,  addresses,  and  discussions,  and  in  the  interest  taken  in 
the  work  of  the  Association,  not  only  by  the  teachers,  but  by  the  large  num- 
bers of  citizens  and  others  in  attendance.  The  church  was  well  filled  at  half 
past  three  o'clock  Friday  afternoon.  After  devotional  exercises,  Supt.  W.  H. 
Davis,  of  Middleport,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  welcomed  the  teachers  to  the 
hearts  and  hospitality  of  the  people.  Supt.  M.  E.  Hard,  of  Gallipolis,  respond- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  on  behalf  of  their  pupils,  who  were  thus  left 
at  home  to  enjoy  a  brief  holiday. 

The  welcome  and  the  response  thus  given  in  words  was  followed  right  royal- 
ly in  deeds  of  hospitality  by  the  people,  and  in  enjoyment  by  the  teachers. 
All  of  which  added  very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The  inaug- 
ural address  of  the  President,  Supt.  T.  C.  Flanegin,  of  Pomeroy,  closed  the 
afternoon  session. 

At  half  past  seven  the  audience  filled  the  church  to  its  utmost  capacity  to 
hear  the  address  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy,  of  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  on 
the  subject,  "  Why  Should  I  Study  Pedagogy  ?  "  It  was  a  masterly  discussion 
of  the  subject,  and  held  the  interested  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  close. 

A  violin  solo  by  Major  J.  B.  Downing,  with  piano  accompaniment,  added  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly,  whose  cheers  called  for  more,  and  the  violin 
responded  in  a  livelier  strain.  As  the  audience  dispersed  for  the  night  they 
were  serenaded  by  the  Middleport  band. 

The  morning  session  opened  with  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Examina- 
tions, which  was  introduced  by  Supt.  C.  E.  Eeyes,  of  Bel  pre.  Many  members 
of  the  Association  took  part  in  the  earnest  and  spirited  discussion  that  followed, 
revealing  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  prevailing  methods  pursued.  It  was 
agreed  that  examinations  are  necessary,  but  that  the  manner  of  conducting 
them  needs  to  be  improved. 

The  forenoon  session  closed  with  a  paper  by  Prof.  John  M.  Davis,  of  Rio 
Grande  College.  It  was  a  clear  and  logical  discussion  of  "  The  Relation  of 
Body  and  Mind,"  presenting  in  an  interesting  manner,  thoughts  of  great  prac- 
tical value  to  every  teacher. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Superintendent  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  of  Athens,  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject,  "  Do  we  Teach  ?  "  showing  very  clearly  that  many  of 
the  methods  in  vogue  are  illogical  and  unnatural — that  while  there  is  genuine 
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teaching,  there  is  also  that  which1  is  unworthy  of  the  name.  Supt.  Jonas  Cook 
of  Mc  Arthur,  followed  in  a  pointed  and  witty  discussion  of  this  subject  eliciting 
frequent  applause  from  the  audience.  So  that  the  dismissal,  after  the  election 
of  officers  and  the  usual  closing  exercises,  found  all  in  a  happy  mood,  feeling 
that  the  session  had  been  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one,  and  that  the  success  of 
the  meeting  was  very  largely  due  to  the  cordial  hospitality  of  the  teachers  and 
citizens  of  Middleport,  and  to  the  music  furnished  by  them  to  enliven  the  exer- 
cises of  the  occasion. 


PERSONAL. 

— F.  V.  Irish,  well  known  in  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  newly-elected  members  of 
faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

— Rev.  W.  V.  Marsh,  for  eight  years  principal  of  the  East  Side  Grammar 
school  at  Fremont,  is  now  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  church  at  Swanton,  near  Toledo. 

— William  Reece,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Springfield  high  school,  is  now 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  having  a  corps  of  eight 
teachers. 

— J.  H.  Lehman  is  serving  his  eleventh  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Can- 
ton schools.  His  corps  of  teachers  numbers  sixty- three,  with  an  enrollment  of 
3400  pupils.    An  elegant  new  high-school  building  is  nearly  ready  to  occupy. 

— Prof.  J.  M,  Davis,  of  Rio  Grande  College,  has  completed  a  post  graduate 
course  of  study  in  Wooster  University,  and  has  recently  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Davis.  We  know  him  to  be 
worthy. 

— B  R.  Gass,  for  some  time  in  charge  of  schools  at  Boone,  Iowa,  is  now 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Durango,  Col.  H  3  writes  that  he  has  taken  the 
Monthly  for  25  years,  and  that  the  habit  is  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  broken  with 
safety. 

— G.  W.  Felter,  superintendent  of  schools  at  New  Richmond,  Clermont  Coun- 
ty, is  now  in  his  thirty-first  year  of  school  work — the  seventh  in  his  present  po- 
sition. He  has  served  nineteen  years  on  the  Clermont  County  board  of  ex- 
aminers. 

— Mr.  C.  S.  Coler,  formerly  an  Ohio  teacher,  is  now  engaged  in  railroading 
in  Arizona.  He  says  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  that  Territory  are  from  the 
East.  Wages  range  from  $100  to  $125  a  month.  County  superintendence 
has  already  been  adopted. 

— Miss  Susie  R.  Piatt,  an  account  of  whose  death  is  given  in  this  number  of 
the  Monthly  by  Superintendent  Enott,  was  at  one  time  principal  of  one  of  the 
Akron  Schools.  She  was  a  superior  teacher  and  a  woman  of  most  excellent 
spirit.    Mr.  Knott  attended  her  funeral  at  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

y^  — Miss  L.  E.  Michael  who  will  have  charge  of  the  instruction  in  Methods  in 
'  the  Ohio  University  after  Jan.  1,  is  a  graduate  of  the  same  institution,  class  of 
'84.  She  has  spent  most  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  at  Normal  Schools  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  studying  their  various  methods  of  instruction. 
She  was  an  unusually  good  student  at  college  and  has  been  a  successful  teach- 
er since  graduation. 
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r*  —Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord  is  still  on  duty  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  principal  of 
the  ladies'  department  at  Oberlin.  In  renewing  her  subscription  to  the  Month- 
ly she  adds, — "  I  have  many  precious  memories  of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, and  have  watched  with  special  interest  the  progress  of  the  Monthly." 
We  attended  an  institute  at  Cedarville,  Greene  county,  in  185.3,  in  which  Dr. 
A.  D.  Lord  was  the  principal  instructor.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  ear- 
ly editors  of  this  magazine. 

— Miss  May  Donally  who  has  recently  been  appointed  instructor  in  elocution  at 
the  Ohio  University  was  for  some  years  a  pupil  of  the  well  known  Jas.  E.  Mur- 
dock  and  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  B.  Murdock-Hollingshead.  She  spent  the  years 
'84-5  in  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland,  travelling  and  studying  the  lan- 
guige8.  While  abroad  she  was  correspondent  for  the  "  Cincinnati  Illustrated 
Week  '*  and  "  The  Graphic."  She  has  taught  French,  Music  and  Elocution  in 
Cincinnati  and  the  suburbs,  and  given  public  readings  in  various  towns  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 


BOOKS. 

Scribner's  Sons  have  in  press  and  will  announce  shortly  a  History  of  Mod- 
ern Philosophy,  by  Krono  Fischer,  translated  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Pedagogics  in  the  Ohio  University.  Ex-Pres.  Porter  will 
write  an  introduction.  The  first  two  volumes  are  nearly  ready,  and  may  be 
looked  for  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  whole  work  will  probably  fill  five 
volumes  octavo. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  used  school-books  of  the  day  is  Mrs. 
Knox's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  Part  I.  It  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  books  of  its  class,  and  they  are  legion. 
Part  II  has  appeared,  under  the  title,  The  Parts  of  Speech  and  How  to  Use 
Them.  Like  Part  I,  it  is  eminently  practical,  aiming  at  correctness,  fluency, 
and  strength  of  expression,  rather  than  skill  in  parsing  and  making  diagrams ; 
and  yet  it  contains  all  the  grammar  that  need  be  taught  below  the  high  school. 
It  is  a  book  that  every  progressive  teacher  will  wish  to  see.  Its  appearance  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

Queer  Questions  and  Ready  Replies  is  a  neat  little  book  from  the  press  of 
the  New  England  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  containing  four  hundred  ques- 
tions in  history,  geography,  biography,  mythology,  philosophy,  science,  etc. , 
etc.,  with  their  answers.  The  author,  S.  Grant  Oliphant,  has  collected  and  ar- 
ranged in  this  volume  a  large  amount  of  curious  and  valuable  information. 
The  book  contains  more  of  real  value  and  less  puerility  than  is  usually  found 
in  such  books. 

The  Dollar  Method  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  Exchange  and  Commission,  in- 
cluding Problems  in  True  and  Bank  Discount,  Profit  acd  Loss,  and  Interest, 
is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  70  pages,  by  Ed.  M.  Mills  and  S.  A.  Kagy,  Findley, 
Ohio.     It  contains  detailed  solutions  of  problems  under  the  various  heads. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson's  article  on  "  Science  in  Re- 
ligious Education,'1  in  the  January  number  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
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is  to  make  a  plea  for  giving  to  science  a  more  important  and  essential  place  in 
religious  education,  in  order,  among  other  things,  that  clergymen,  when  they 
come  to  deal"  with  scientific  questions,  as  they  often  have  to  do,  may  be  more 
fully  prepared  for  the  work. 

The  sales  of  The  Century  Magazine  have  gone  up  over  30,000  copies  in  six 
weeks,  since  beginning  the  Life  of  Lincoln.  A  second  edition  of  December 
will  be  issued  on  the  15th.  A  veteran  New  York  publisher  predicts  that  the 
permanent  edition  of  the  magazine  will  go  beyond  300,000  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  history.  The  January  installment,  which  is  said  by  the 
editors  to  be  of  most  surpassing  interest,  occupies  thirty  pages  of  the  magazine 
and  treats  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  settlement  in  Springfield;  his  practice  of  law  in 
that  city;  the  Harrison  Campaign;  Lincoln's  marriage;  his  friendship  with 
the  Speeds  of  Kentucky ;  the  Shields  duel ;  and  the  campaign  of  1844. 

The  Swiss  Cross  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  magazine  to  be  issued  from 
the  office  of  Science,  47  Lafayette  Place,  New  York.  It  will  be  devoted  to 
spreading  among  the  people  a  knowledge  and  love  of  nature.  Subscription 
price  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1887  will  contain,  in  addition  to  short  stories, 
sketches,  essays,  poetry  and  criticism,  two  serial  stories,  papers  on  American 
history,  a  continuation  of  papers  comparing  the  French  and  English  people, 
essays  and  poems  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  occasional  papers  by  James 
Russell  Lowell. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
new  illustrated  magazine  of  general  literature,  called  Scribner's  Magazine. 
Though  not  quite  so  large,  it  resembles  the  Century  in  size  of  page,  paper, 
type  and  illustrations.  It  will  appear  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Subscrip- 
tion price,  $3.00  a  year. 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  starts  on  its  thirty- fifth  year  with  the  January 
number,  enlarged  and  improved.  Besides  a  serial  story  of  considerable  merit 
and  several  interesting  short  stories,  there  are  departments  devoted  to  temper- 
ance, house- keeping,  needle  and  other  fancy  work,  and  home  decoration.  It 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  magazine  for  the  home.  It  is  published  at  $2.00 
a  year,  by  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  best  magazines  of  the  day  is  the  North  American 
Review,  now  in  its  seventy-second  year.  It  employs  the  very  highest  order  of 
talent  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  questions  of  the  time.  The  outfit  of  a 
man  that  thinks  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  complete  without  a  copy  of  the 
North  American.  Edited  by  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  and  published  at  No.  3 
East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York. 

The  Post' Graduate  and  Wooster  Quarterly  is  the  name  of  a  new  maga- 
zine, published  in  the  interest  of  the  Post-Graduate  Department  and  Alumni 
of  Wooster  University,  and  conducted  by  Dr.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  De&n  of  the 
Post-Graduate  Department.  The  first  number  is  very  promising.  The  pop- 
ularity of  the  University's  plan  of  work  for  non-resident  candidates  for  degrees 
has  already  drawn  into  this  department  a  large  number  of  able  men  from 
nearly  half  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  This,  in  connection  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  alumni  of  the  University  already  numbering  more 
than  400,  has  made  such  a  publication  almost  a  necessity.  In  it  will  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  the  theses  of  candidates  for  degrees,  and  it  will  serve 
as  a  medium  of  communication  and  bond  of  union  between  the  University  and 
its  students,  and  among  the  students  and  friends  of  the  institution.  We  bid  it 
God  speed. 
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VISITING   SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 


JOHN   E.     MORRIS. 

If  the  people  of  Ohio  observed,  a  short  time  ago,    an   unusual  cur- 
rent of  air  from  the  northeast,  they  can  attribute  it  to  a  sigh   that   I 
heaved  on  concluding  what  I  have  long  desired — a   visit  to  German 
Schools.     I  waited  until  I  learned  enough  of  the  language  to  under- 
stand what  was  said  and  to  ask  an  occasional  question — as  all  good  vis- 
itors do.     The  time  arrived  when  my  German   teacher   thought  he 
could  risk  my  attempts  at  slaughtering  the  language,  and  he  took  me 
to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the    "Volksschule."     This   dig- 
nitary rejoices  under  the  title  of  "  Herr  Greisschulrath,"  which  means 
"  Mr.  Districtschoolcounselor."     I  was  introduced  and  presented  my 
letter  of  introduction  bearing  the  seal  of  the  U.    S.    Commissioner   of 
Education.     The  red  seal  did  the  business,  for  he  smiled   pleasantly 
and  told  me  that  I  had  perfect  liberty  to  visit  all  the  schools  under  his 
control,  and  was  glad  to  know  that  I  was  interested  in   them.     Wher- 
ever I  went  I  was  cordially  received  by  the  teachers.     Visiting  schools 
is  not  so  common  here,  as  no  one  can  do  so  without  permission. 

I  began  with  the  first  year  class  and  went  up  through  the  eight  years 
that  belong  to  the  "Volksschule."  The  high  schools  are  under  differ- 
ent management,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  of  them  in  the  future. 
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This  letter  will  therefore  deal  with  the  schools  that  correspond  to  our 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

With  the  exception  of  six  or  seven  ladies,  the  teachers  of  Heidel- 
berg are  men — most  of  them  middle  aged,  some  quite  old,  and  the 
youngest  about  24.  I  have  formed  several  acquaintances  among  them 
and  find  them  pleasant,  and  earnest  in  their  work.  Being  appointed 
for  life  or  good  behavior,  they  exercise  more  authority  over  pupils  and, 
I  believe,  get  more  work  out  of  them.  Yet  they  complain  just  as 
much  as  we  do  of  lazy  and  dumb  pupils.  Scholars  here  raise  the  in- 
dex finger  to  indicate  their  ability  to  answer,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  average  was  not  over  50  percent  of  the  pupils.  Corporal  punish- 
ment was  entirely  abolished  once  in  this  State  (Baden),  but  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  reinstated,  and  teachers  can  now  punish  by  feruling 
the  hand  only.  Nevertheless,  in  nearly  every  school  that  I  visited,  a 
mistake  or  lack  of  attention  was  visited  with  a  smart  slap  on  the  face 
or  a  fillip  on  the  head.  Pupils  were  called  all  sorts  of  names,  and  had 
adjectives  applied  to  them  that  American  pupils  would  not  tolerate. 
Teachers  were  mostly  impatient,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  wight  who 
had  not  the  lesson  at  tongue's  end.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  manual 
labor  was  done  by  pupils,  the  teachers  ordering  them  around  like  serv- 
ants and  never  thanking  them.  Yet  fear  and  respect  are  shown  the 
teachers ;  boys  tip  their  hats  as  they  pass  out  at  noon  and  evening, 
and  all  say  "Adieu."  The  teachers  take  these  salutations  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  scarcely  reply  to  them.  A  visitor  On  entering  or 
leaving  is  saluted  by  the  pupils  rising  to  their  feet. 

Blackboards  are  of  wood  and  placed  on  easels.  A  pair  of  steps  is 
placed  in  front  so  that  short  pupils  and  short  teachers  do  not  have  to 
stretch  themselves  out  of  joint.  Scarcely  any  room  had  more  than 
two  or  three  square  meters  of  board.  Work  on  board  was  done  aloud 
by  one  pupil  at  a  time,  the  rest  doing  the  same  work  at  their  seats. 
In  arithmetic,  the  work  was  indicated  and  cancellation  used  as  much 
as  possible.  For  desk  work,  ink  was  used  almost  entirely,  from  second, 
year  up.     This  acccounts  for  the  splendid  penmanship  that  I  saw. 

Schools  are  in  session  from  8  to  1 1  or  1 2  A.  M. ,  and  from  2  to  4  P. 
M.  No  school  in  afternoons  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  In  the 
mornings  there  is  a  recess  01  pause  of  fifteen  minutes,  during  which 
pupils,  teachers — and  visitors — eat  a  piece.  Pupils  have  to  sit  up 
straight  in  their  seats  for  two  hours  at  a  stretch,  sometimes,  and  have 
no  change  of  position  unless  the  teacher  gets  mad  and  thinks  they  are 
asleep,  when  he  makes  them  rise  and  sit  with  the  rapidity  of  j  umping- 
jacks. 

The  program  of  classes  is  not  the  same  every  day,  a  certain  number 
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of  hours  a  week  being  given  to  each  study.  Pupils  from  fifth  year  up 
receive  two  hours'  instruction  a  week  in  gymnastics.  Good  gymnasi- 
ums are  attached  to  every  school  building.  Religious  instruction  is 
given  three  hours  in  a  week  by  teachers,  priests  or  ministers, — Catho- 
lics and  Prostestants  separate.  Parents  who  wish  no  such  instruction 
for  their  children  can  have  them  excused,  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence  to  have  them  excused. 

Music  and  drawing  are  taught  with  good  results.  I  saw  no  organs 
or  pianos,  but  violins  used  by  teachers  in  the  music  class  were  com- 
mon enough.  I  did  not  hear  much  geography,  but  I  have  an  idea 
that  not  much  stress  is  placed  upon  it.  The  text-books  on  the  sub- 
ject do  not  begin  to  compare  with  ours.  Great  stress  is  put  upon  writ- 
ing, both  German  and  Roman  script  being  taught.  I  think  there  is 
a  tendency  to  do  away  with  the  eye- destroying  German  letters.  The 
school  readers  have  numerous  specimens  of  Roman  type,  and  many 
books  are  printed  entirely  in  Roman  characters. 

In  arithmetic,  the  period  was  used  as  the  sign  of  multiplication,  the 
colon  as  the  sign  of  division,  and  the  comma  for  the  decimal  point. 

The  furniture,  except  in  a  new  building  put  up  last  year,  is  quite 
plain.  The  desks  are  all  double,  made  of  pine,  unpainted  except 
black  on  top,  and  decorated  with  the  usual  school-boy  carvings.  A 
three-legged  stool  was  the  customary  seat  for  teachers. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  well  pleased  with  what  I  have  so  far  seen,  al- 
though I  have  been  relieved  of  an  impression  that  I  have  carried  for 
several  years ;  namely,  that  in  German  Schools  one  must  learn  wheth- 
er he  will  or  not.  School  life  here  is  not  so  pleasant  as  with  us,  but  I 
believe  that  the  work  done  is  very  thorough  and  that  the  discipline  is 
more  rigid.  If  the  American  desire  to  make  school  pleasant  could  be 
united  to  German  strict  attention  to  business,  the  acme  of  school  use- 
fulness would  be  reached.  And  yet,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  pu- 
pil himself  must  work  out  his  own  education. 

I  give  below  my  notes  taken  in  the  respective  rooms.  I  confess 
that  they  are  not  so  full  of  "points"  as  some  that  I  have  taken  while 
visiting  neighboring  schools  in  Ohio.  I  observed  a  marked  similarity 
in  the  methods  of  instruction,  although  the  teachers  told  me  that  each 
one  was  perfectly  independent  in  that  respect. 

NOTES. 

First  and  Second  Years. — Girls.  Female  teacher,  red-cheeks, 
fiery  eye,  usual  school-room  voice,  experienced.  Tones  mandatory 
and  short  Used  second  person  singular  in  addressing  pupil.  (All 
teachers  do).     Talked  aloud  about  dumb  ones.     Sponged  blackboard, 
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orderded  girl  to  bring  cloth.  Took  it  without  thanks,  and  when  board 
was  rubbed,  threw  cloth  at  girl  and  said  "Go."  Perfect  lessons  re- 
warded by  cards  marked  "  Contented,"  "To  the  Industrious  Girl," 
etc.  One  girl  (teacher  said  she  was  very  dumb)  was  from  America. 
Called  her  up,  asked  a  few  questions  in  English.  She  said  "Yes, 
ma'am,"  so  naturally.  No  folding  arms  in  recitation.  Tips  of  ringers 
are  placed  on  desk.  Four  R's  in  German  education — Readin,  Ritin, 
Rithmetic,  Religion. 

Writing. — first  year  on  slate,  second  year  with  ink. 

Reading. — Subject  matter  not  in  numbered  'verses/  usually  not 
paragraphed.  Each  reads  sentence.  Not  much  expression — impossi- 
ble with  such  harsh  sounds  and  long  words. 

Arithmetic. — Add  and  subtract  by  6's,  8's,  etc.     Jb  of  72  =  ?,  etc. 

Religion. — Certain  number  of  Bible  stories  told  in  a  year.  Pupils 
learn  them.     Sing  sacred  songs,  learn  prayers,  etc. 

At  close,  some  girls  extended  hand  to  teacher,  who  caught  it  by  fin- 
ger-tips. Shocked  her  very  much  by  asking  why  she  did  not  kiss  the 
girls.     She  said,  "Ach,  Gott!" 

Sewing  School. — 8  to  9  A.  M.  Female  teacher.  Girls  all  rose  as 
I  entered,  custom  in  all  schools.  50  girls,  13  and  14  years.  Seated 
at  long  tables.  Two  classes,  fancy  work  and  sewing.  Needle  work 
taught  systematically,  according  to  printed  course  of  study.  Begin 
with  easy  stitches  and  continue  till  girls  can  make  men's  shirts — very 
practical.  Was  shown  specimens  of praktisch  work — female  stockings 
to  be  re-heeled,  torn  night-dresses  to  be  patched,  etc.  Work  brought 
to  teacher  for  inspection,  she  said,  "  Ach,  Gott"  !  by  way  of  exclama- 
tion. 

Regular  teacher  came  in  and  told  girls,  "  No  school  to-day."  Pleas- 
ure manifested  reminded  me  of  American  girls,  and  teacher's  saying 
that  he  expected  them  to  weep  instead  of  laugh  recalled  one  of  my 
stale  jokes. 

Third  Year. — Boys,  8  to  9  years  old.     Male  teacher. 

Arithmetic— 6  X  45  =  6  X  40  +  6  X  5-  7X12  =  7X10  +  7 
X  2,  etc.  180  -f-  6,  420  -s-  7,  etc.  Boys  sit  straight,  hands  on  desk. 
Stand  straight  as  soldiers,  when  reciting,  Most  work  mental.  Writ- 
ten work  with  ink.  All  showed  excellent  drill.  Teacher's  voice 
agreeable,  some  of  boys  had  voices  like  country  brass-bands. 

Reading. — Sentences  read  and  re-read,  told  in  different  words,  re- 
peated without  book,  words  spelled,  meaning  given,  thorough  dissec- 
tion of  lesson — good  and  interesting. 

Writing. — Usual  copy  books,  cost  2^cents.  Writing  mostly  good. 
One  boy  had  blot,  teacher  said,  "That  is  your  name,  which  means 
schwein  "  (pig).     Cannot  use  such  plain  speech  in  Ohio. 
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Fourth  Year. — Boys.     Teacher  short,  heavy,  full  beard,  cross. 

Reading. — Selections  hard,  and  such  words !  Do  not  see  how  little 
fellows  could  twist  their  tongues  so.  Every  sound  must  be  right  or 
have  ears  boxed.  Strict  attention  given  to  articulation.  Sentences 
analyzed,  words  defined  and  spelled,  new  sentences  formed,  etc. 
Nearly  all  recitations  one  hour  long. 

Arithmetic. — 674.  272  liters  X  678,  294 .  561  marks  -*-  7,  etc.  One 
boy  at  board  to  solve  aloud.  Teacher  close  at  hand  to  hit  him  on  fore- 
head with  knuckles  for  least  hesitation.  Teacher  yelled,  boys  scared 
and  pale.  Was  scared  myself.  To  solve  problem  at  that  backboard 
was  like  undergoing  torments  of  Spanish  Inquisition.  But  general 
work  was  good — no  fooling.  Boys  urged  to  speak  loud.  Some  could 
be  heard  a  mile. 

No  dialect  language  allowed,  best  German  only — not  so  in  all 
schools. 

Gymnastics. — In  hall.  Marching,  bar  practice,  climbing  poles, 
two  boys  put  into  ring  to  see  who  could  get  under  hold  and  carry  the 
other  out.  Drill  with  iron  bars  meter  long,  3  centimeters  diameter, 
good  and  new.  Various  figures  nicely  made.  Practice  on  double  bars. 
Fun  for  the  boys.  Good  order.  Took  off  hats  and  coats.  Variety 
of  shades  of  shirts,  suspenders,  neckties,  collars  and  hair  was  wonderful. 

Fifth  Year. — Boys.  Male  teacher,  kind,  but  firm.  One  hour  of 
reading  and  language.  German  teachers  great  on  language,  Sen- 
tences analyzed  and  parts  named.  Such  jaw-breaking  names.  Boy 
had  face  tied  up.  Language  practice,  monotonous  but  necessary  to 
correct  German. 

Arithmetic. — During  this  hour  professor  of  theology  and  five  stu- 
dents came  in.  Boys  all  rose.  Professor  celebrated  preacher.  Speaks 
most  musical  German  I  have  heard.  Teacher  embarrassed.  Ears  as 
red  as  beets.  Reviewed  term's  work.  Easy  fractions  and  decimals. 
Rules  and  definitions  given.  Rules  all  given  by  same  boy.  Tricks 
in  all  trades. 

Sixth  Year. — Girls.  Male  teacher.  Two  or  three  nice  songs, 
well  sung. 

Reading. — Long  poem  committed  to  memory  and  recited  piece  by 
piece.  Questi6ns  as  to  meaning,  etc.,  good  drill.  Teacher  anxious, 
and  girls  scared. 

Arithmetic. — Analysis — Food  lasts  2  horses  6  mo.  how  long  last  3? 
%  liter  beer  cost  7  pfennige,  what  cost  1  hectoliter?  (practical).  In- 
terest on  125  marks  at  5  percent?,  etc. 

Language  and  writing. — Story  related  by  teacher,  one  sentence  at  a 
time.    First  girl  repeats  first  sentence.     Second  girl  repeats  second 
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sentence  then  first  and  second.  Third  girl  repeats  third  sentence, 
then  first,  second,  and  third,  etc.  At  close,  all  write  story  with  ink, 
observing  spelling,  punctuation,  capitals,  etc.     Fine  penmanship. 

Geography. — Principally  of  Germany.  Have  heard  American  pu- 
pils of  same  age  tell  more  about  Germany.  These  girls  tired.  Had 
been  in  seats  from  8  to  12  A.  M.,  with  only  15  minutes  recess.  Clos- 
ed with  music.     Good. 

Seventh  Year. — Girls.     Male  teacher. 

Grammar  and  Language. — Analyzed  "  By  sunrise  reached  we  the 
mountain's  summit."     15  or  20  minutes  spent  on  this  sentence. 

Reading. — Selection  from  reader,  language  exercise,  conjunctions, 
etc.,  selected. 

Writing. — Very  fine.     Teacher  said  girls  better  writers  than  boys. 

Arithmetic. — Mostly  mental.  Divide  60  marks,  (1),  equally  be- 
tween A  and  B;  (2),  so  that  A  will  have  twice  as  much  as  B;  (3), 
A  to  have  twice  as  much  as  B,  B  to  have  twice  as  much  as  C;  (4), 
B  to  have  5  marks  more  than  A,  C  to  have  3  marks  more  than  B ;  (5), 
B  to  have  6  marks  less  than  A,  C  to  have  6  marks  less  than  B,  etc. 
Three  men  buy  2000  marks  worth  of  wine.  A  gives  900  marks,  B  700, 
and  C  400.     Divide  the  gain,  760  marks. 

Religious  Instruction. — 8  to  9  A.  M.  Protestant  girls  of  5th 
and  6th  classes.  Opened  by  all  rising  and  one  girl  repeating  Lord's 
Prayer.  Left  out  about  "  daily  bread."  Hymn  sung.  Questions  on 
history  of  Jews  from  Captivity  to  Coming  of  Christ.  Catechism. 
Closed  by  hymn  and  memorized  prayer. 

Eighth  Year. — Boys.  Male  teacher.  Was  shown  samples  of 
drawing.     Fair. 

Arithmetic. — Percentage,  interest,  proportion.  Easy  examples  put 
on  board  and  boys  thoroughly  quizzed  about  them.  Boy  slapped  for 
mistake.  Big  boy  called  up  for  inattention,  scared  white,  told  to  stand 
in  corner,  no  smiling.  Rap  on  door,  teacher  yells,  "  Come  in."  Girl 
from  another  room ;  greets  teacher,  attends  to  errand.  As  she  goes 
out,  says  "Goodbye."  Teacher  replies,  "Goodbye,  my  regards  to 
your  teacher."  Lesson  in  arithmetic  lively  and  interesting.  Red- 
headed boy  stuttered  over  word  product.  General  laugh,  no  mercy. 
Teacher  says,  ''  Open  your  mouth  and  speak  slowly."  Another  boy 
told  to  speak  Deutsche  that  is,  correctly.  Teacher  friendly  with  boys 
when  they  attended  to  business,  got  off  some  jokes,  occasionally  prais- 
ed pupils. 

Singing. — Three  parts,  one  part  sung  high  like  girls,  another   sung 
.  alto,  the  other  young  bass.     Patriotic  songs — splendid  singing. 

Recess. — In  yard  boys  of  same  room  must  keep  together.     After  re- 
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cess,  more  arithmetic.  Large  numbers  like  6840 X  6  mentally.  Teacher 
wore  sleevelets  to  keep  chalk  off  his  coat.  Literature. — Story  of  Will- 
iam Tell  recited  as  review.  New  part  read  by  teacher  and  recited  by 
pupils,  who  then  wrote  the  story  with  ink  in  books,  using  own  lan- 
guage if  they  wished.     Splendid  penmanship. 

Elementary  Geometry. — About  like  mensuration.  The  "  Pons  As- 
inorum  "  proved.  Boy  drew  it  on  board  and  divided  each  square, 
etc     Teacher  had  boy  cut  square  piece  of  paste  board  so  as  to  prove  it 
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The  absence  of  male  teachers  in  the  high  schools  has  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  keeping  boys  out  of  them.     There  are  many  things  which  a 
woman  of  the  right  sort  can  do  for  a  boy  which  a  man   never  can. 
Per  contra  there  are  many  things  which  a  man  of  the  right  sort  can  do 
for  a  boy  which  a  woman  never  can.     At  a  critical  age  in  a  boy's  life, 
when  he  is  too  large  to  be   a  child  and  too  young  to  be  a  man, 
he  is  more  attracted  in  the  right  direction   by  healthy  masculine  in- 
fluence than  by  any  other.     A  young  man  who  can  play  bail  with  him, 
swim  with  him,  shoot  with  him,  go  fishing  with  him,  who  knows  the  boy's 
world  as  well  as  the  book  world,  can  attract  and  hold  a  large   number 
of  boys  as  no  woman,  or  as  only  the  exceptional  woman  can.     Chem- 
istry, physics,  all  applied  sciences,  as  a  general  rule,  are  taught  more 
practically  by  men.     I  regret  to  see  the  elimination  of  the  masculine 
element  from  so  many  of  our  schools.     Often  feminine  teaching  is  bet- 
ter than  masculine,  so  far  as  book  work  is  concerned,  but  often,    too, 
it  lacks  just  what  is  best  relished  and  most  needed  by  boys. 

I  may  say  that  in  my  own  schools  in  Illinois  for  the  past  21  years, 
Princeton,  Ottawa,  Evanston,  the  boy  graduates  have  been  about  as 
three  to  five.  In  several  graduating  classes  the  boys  have  been  in  the 
majority.  While  employing  eight  assistants,  I  frequently  had  three 
men  among  them,  often  paying  them  less  than  the  female  teachers,  but 
preferring  them  because  of  the  influence  upon  the  school  resulting 
from  their  employment. — H.  L.  Boltwoodin  III.  School  Journal. 


Young  children  should  never  have  home  lessons  assigned  to  them, 
as  they  need  the  careful  supervision  of  a  teacher  and  will  not  make  a 
profitable  use  of  their  time  without  direct  guidance.  If  the  school  ses- 
sions require  pupils  to  spend  four  or  five  hours  a  day  in  the  school- 
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room,  the  judgment  of  the  best  physicians  is  against  the  practice  of 
requiring  home  lessons  for  pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  need 
of  home  lessons  for  pupils  of  secondary  and  higher  schools  cannot  be 
questioned ;  but  they  should  not  begin  at  too  early  an  age,  nor  should 
they  be  made  too  exacting.  They  should  never  deprive  pupils  of  any 
age  of  needed  exercise  and  healthful  recreation. — Ex. 


"The  first  work  of  a  teacher,"  says  Reynolds,  "  is  to  honor  by  his 
own  example  the  precepts  which  he  recommends. " 

Says  Niemeyer,  "  What  children  see  constantly  done  by  those  whom 
they  respect  and  love  they  soon  come  to  think  ought  to  be  done." 

There  is  probably  nothing  which  more  determines  the  deportment 
and  general  spirit  of  a  school  than  the  bearing  of  the  teacher,  as  seen 
by  the  pupils  from  day  to  day.  Decorous  teacher,  decorous  pupils ; 
careless  and  untidy  teacher,  indifferent  and  unseemly  pupils.  If  the 
teacher  is  industrious  and  honest  in  his  work,  the  pupils  will  be  apt  to 
have  the  same  spirit.  If  the  teacher  be  reckless  and  indolent,  the  pu- 
pils may  seem  to  be  industrious,  but  it  will  be  in  the  wrong  direction. 

If  a  teacher,  careless  of  bodily  posture,  allows  himself  to  lounge, 
prop  himself  up  on  his  chair,  sit  on  top  of  desks,  etc.,  the  pupils  will 
be  very  likely  to  imitate  his  example.  If  the  teacher  is  orderly  and 
careful  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  school,  the  pupils  are  apt  to  be  or- 
derly and  respectful  of  rules,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  character  of  the 
teacher  is  continually  impressed  upon  the  school.  "  Nothing  so  influ- 
ences character  as  character  itself." — TJie  Student. 


The  form  and  number  of  examination  questions  should  be  carefully 
planned  by  the  teacher.  She  can  aid  herself  in  the  preparation  of  a 
suitable  examination  in  the  future  by  noting  the  time  required  by  the 
brightest  and  dullest  pupil  in  an  examination.  Generally  no  pupil  of 
the  intermediate  and  higher  departments  of  our  Friends'  schools  should 
be  required  to  write  more  than  three  hours  on  an  examination,  and 
two  hours  is  much  better.  With  the  younger  ones,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  they  be  very  familiar  with  the  subject  before  they  are 
required  to  write  their  answers,  and  that  the  questions  be  such  as  will 
not  require  a  long  time  in  answering,  one  hour  being  a  good  length 
for  them.  If  these  precautions  are  attended  to  the  children  will  take 
pleasure  in  examinations  and  parents  will  cease  to  see  in  them  the  dif- 
ficulties that  now  sometimes  arise  when  a  teacher  has  not  sufficiently 
trained  her  class,  or  when  she  is  inexperienced  or  over-zealous,  and  so 
gives  her  class  too  long  an  examination. — The  Student. 
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There  is  nothing  like  readiness  and  promptness  in  recitation.  Hab- 
its of  this  kind  in  a  pupil  may  be  cultivated — and  should  be,  it  is  need- 
less to  remark.  Is  there  anything  more  noticeable  in  school  work  than 
the  manner  of  recitation  ?  How  faulty  we  find  it  sometimes.  Pu- 
pils dilatory  in  rising,  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  aisle  and  onet  knee 
in  the  seat,  twirling  a  pencil,  or  toying  with  inkwells,  mumbling  inar- 
ticulate murmurs  instead  of  giving  clear,  decisive  replies.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  total  failure  to  rise  or  an  indifferent  shake  of  the  head.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  common  enough.  We  have  seen  it  frequently.  Look 
at  your  own  class  critically  and  see  if  you  notice  anything  of  this  sort. 
The  simple  acts  of  standing  squarely  on  the  feet  while  reciting,  of  dis- 
tinct articulation,  of  promptness,  in  themselves  are  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance, but  the  habit  of  doing  things  in  the  right  manner  which  these 
acts  indirectly  foster  is  of  greatest  consequence.  There  is  a  business- 
like,  interested  way,  and  there  is  a  slip-shod,  careless  way.  Look  to 
it  that  your  class  at  least  is  up  to  grade  in  such  matters.  Trifles  in 
themselves,  yet  they  tell. — Cent  Sch.  Jour. 


The  writer  had  the  pleasure  some  time  since  of  visiting  some  of  the 
public  schools  of  the   city  of  Boston.     Methods  of  teaching  history 
were  chiefly  under  observation.     In  the  lower  classes,   great  accuracy 
was  required,  and  rather  a  surprising  amount  of  attention  bestowed 
upon  dates.     Most  noticeable,  however,  was  the  care  with  which   all 
words  and  allusions  were  explained,  details  of  historical  geography   il- 
lustrated, and  sources  of  additional  information  pointed  out.     For  the 
latter  the  teacher  in  one  case  kept  upon   his  desk   a  blank  book  in 
which  were  entered  the  names  of  books  suitable  for  reading  in   expla- 
nation of  the  chapters  then  being  studied.     Pupils   were   questioned 
closely  as   to   what  they   were  reading.     Several  brought  in  books 
which   they  owned  at  home  or  had  obtained  from  the  libraries  of 
the  city.     These  were  examined  by  the  teacher,    and  if  worthy  of 
recommendation  were  duly  entered  in  the  teacher's  book,   with  some 
intimation  as  to  what  matters  were  specially  well  treated  therein.     This 
catalogue  was  always  open  to  the  pupils,    and   any   information   they 
could  bring  in  from  outside   sources  was  acceptable  in    recitatation. 
All  references  to  the  events  in  history  found  in  poetical  or  purely  liter- 
ary works  were  welcomed.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  recitation  they 
adhered  pretty  closely  to  the  book,  and  it  was  plain  that  a   portion  of 
the  class  contented  themselves  with  mastering  the  lesson  immediately 
before  them,  without  attempting  much  beyond. 

Widely  different  were  the  methods  pursued  in  one  of  the   advanced 
classes.     The  teacher  flatly  stated  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts  in 
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history  was  not  worth  the  time  of  the  class.  His  recitation  was  an  ex- 
ercise in  analysis,  grouping  and  statement,  a  purely  disciplinary  opera- 
tion. The  pupils  had,  it  is  true,  for  a  lesson  some  fifty  odd  pages  of 
Swintoris  Outlines,  partly  new  matter.  No  attempt  was  made  to  cov- 
er the  whole  of  this  in  recitation.  The  book  was  used  only  to  suggest 
topics.  Pupils  were  called  up  in  turn  and  given  a  subject  more  or  less 
general,  upon  which  they  were  required  to  talk.  Wrong  statements 
were  corrected,  but  omissions  were  unchallenged.  Chiefly,  attention 
was  paid  to  the  character  of  their  general  statements.  Each  pupil  was 
expected  so  to  know  the  ground  covered  by  their  recent  investigations 
as  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  short  lecture  or  brief  encyclopaedic  article  on 
whatever  topic  was  suggested  to  him.  He  must  give  enough  introduc- 
tion to  make  it  plain  to  the  most  casual  hearer ;  he  must  give  due 
proportion  to  the  parts  of  his  lecture,  must  use  good  language,  must 
mention  facts  in  their  true  order,  and,  whatever  else  happened,  must 
talk  and  not  stammer  or  hesitate.  It  seemed  something  like  a  school 
for  debators  or  young  lawyers  or  intellectual  athletes,  at  least  the  ideal 
in  the  teacher's  mind  did,  though  the  performance  fell  far  below  it.  A 
more  complete  departure  from  the  old  method  of  merely  memorizing 
a  text-book  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Unquestionably,  it  was  a  good 
training  for  those  young  men.  The  teacher  in  this  case  was  rather  se- 
vere in  his  criticism,  was  merciless  toward  any  who  undertook  to  veil 
their  ignorance  behind  some  general  and  wordy  statements,  and  rigid- 
ly insisted  upon  strict  adherence  to  the  subject.  The  class  was  furnish- 
ed a  text-book  but  they  were  not  confined  to  it,  indeed,  were  encour- 
aged to  do  their  reading  chiefly  in  other  books,  this  being  used  to  in- 
dicate the  subjects  likely  to  be  discussed. — Exchange. 


I  have  tittle  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  didactic  teaching  of  mor- 
als without  following  up  the  teaching  by  requiring  conduct  in  conform- 
ity with  the  didactic  moral  instruction.  To  teach  politeness  and  to 
permit  the  practice  of  rudeness,  to  teach  sincerity  and  to  practice  hy- 
pocrisy, to  teach  honesty  and  to  practice  dishonesty,  to  teach  justice  and 
to  practice  injustice,  is  to  bring  all  didactic  teaching  of  morality  and 
religion  into  contempt.  The  power  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
in  the  Sabbath  schools  of  the  country  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  ina- 
bility of  the  teachers  to  see  that  the  children  practice  the  precepts  and 
doctrines  they  are  taught.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  profani- 
ty and  vulgarity  within  the  atmosphere  of  the  Sunday-school  room. 
And  instead  of  the  clergy  attempting  to  devise  methods  whereby  the 
instruction  may  reach  the  conduct  of  the  children,  they  sit  down  to 
write  out  charges  against  the  public  schools  for   their   inefficiency   in 
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moral  teaching.  Resolutions,  and  denunciations  by  synods,  confer- 
ences, and  conventions  will  not  effect  a  reform  in  the  effectiveness  of 
moral  and  religious  culture  in  public  schools,  or  in  Sunday  schools, 
but  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  of  all  Christian  denominations  with 
all  secular  teachers  of  every  grade  might  do  much  more  than  is  now 
done.  All  the  Protestant  denominations  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  hold  in  common  sufficient  moral  and  religious  truth,  if  taught 
the  children  and  practiced  by  them,  to  make  them  good  citizens  po- 
litically and  socially.  These  truths  might  be  taught  the  children  by 
precept  and  by  example,  by  the  wise  teacher,  without  offense  to  all 
reasonable  men  who  do  not  belong  to  nor  believe  in  any  church  organ- 
ization.— Dr.  jR.  W.  Stevenson. 


THE  DISEASE  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 


E-    A.     SHARP. 

Not  long  since,  an  article  entitled  "  We  are  a  Nation  of  Rascals"  ap- 
peared in  a  leading  periodical.  And  indeed,  judging  from  the  univers- 
al fraud  and  corruption  permeating  not  only  politics  but,  in  a  more 
subtle  degree,  society,  the  American  may  well  cry  with  Cassio!  "O,  I 
have  lost  my  reputation.  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself, 
and  what  remains  is  bestial."  How  deep  and  widespread  the  cor- 
ruption is  indicated  by  the  amusement  with  which  both  the  press  and 
its  readers  have  come  to  regard  the  latest  defalcation  or  embezzle- 
ment, the  last  disgraceful  failure  or  hurried  flight  of  corporation  offi- 
cers to  Canada.  Such  events  are  no  longer  viewed  with  surprise ; 
they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  regular  parts  of  American  life.  In 
fact,  to  such  an  extent  is  the  spirit  of  dishonesty  prevalent  that  the 
bankrupt  is  regarded  as  smart  and  the  embezzler  is  viewed  with  pity. 
But  it  does  not  fall  to  me  to  paint  the  depth  and  breadth  of  this  cor- 
rupt spirit ;  that  task  has  been  accomplished  by  others  of  greater  force 
and  eloquence. 

With  the  wonted  immobility  of  republics,  the  nation  has  listened  to 
the  fearful  revelations  of  fraud  and  has  done  nothing.  Now,  however, 
a  crisis  has  been  reached  in  the  disease.  It  has  assumed  a  new  and  more 
virulent  form,  threatening  death  unless  it  receives  speedy  attention. 
Long  after  it  was  well  known  that  the  large  cities  were  hotbeds  of  cor- 
ruption, the  nation  rested  secure  in  the  thought  that  the  rural  districts, 
which  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  were  incorruptible ;  but 
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during  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  rudely  awakened  from  its  lotos 
dream  of  security.  To  show  how  thoroughly  the  dream  was  shattered, 
nothing  will  be  said  of  the  West,  notorously  corrupt ;  but  the  states  of 
the  stalwart  Yankees,  who  have  so  long  prided  themselves  on  their 
honesty,  will  receive  attention.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  farmers  come 
to  the  polls  but  will  not  vote  until  bought.  In  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut and  Maine,  the  rural  population  have  shown  as  ready  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  bribes  as  has  been  revealed  of  the  Ohioans  by  the  Payne 
scandal.  Indeed  the  political  bosses  in  some  of  these  states  no  long- 
er use  their  peculiar  methods  in  the  well  watched  city  polls,  but  turn 
their  attention  wholly  to  the  less  thickly  settled,  and  therefore  less  vigil- 
antly guarded,  country  districts.  In  what  lies  the  hope  of  salvation  for 
the  state  when  both  city  and  country  are  alike  corrupt  ? 

Glance  for  a  second  at  the  causes  of  this  wide-spread  corruption. 
In  the  large  cities,  the  ultimate  cause,  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  trade 
which  there  has  its  throne,  is  the  desire  for  immediate  wealth.  Gold 
being  the  despot  of  trade,  everything  is  sacrificed  before  its  triumphant 
altar.     In  the  country,  the  causes  are  more  numerous  and  complex. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  is  the  entrance  of  the  scum  of  other  na- 
tions, soon  debased  still  lower  by  rum  and  rowdyism.  Ignorant,  at 
first,  of  all  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  government  is 
based  except  its  theoretical  equality,  the  very  first  lesson  they  learn  is 
the  exception  to  this  principle,  made  in  favor  of  wealth.  All  too  soon 
they  perceive  that  we  do  not  admire  brain  or  worth  except  as  it  can 
subserve  our  political  or  social  ends.  By  association  with  these  for- 
eigners and  by  low  living,  our  American  peasantry  has  become  corrupt. 

In  many  ways  the  late  war  is  responsible  for  the  prevailing  dishonor. 
The  sudden  rise  in  values  consequent  upon  the  issue  of  paper   money 
engendered  a  spirit  not  only  of  extravagance  but  of  downright  dishon- 
esty.   The  government  led  the  way  and  the  nation  followed,  to  a  unit. 
She  thus,  in  a  subtle  way,  made  ready  the  bribed ;  the  exigencies  of  the 
contest  made  the  bribers.     Often,  from  '50  to  '70,  the  life  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  fate  of  the  slaves  hung  upon  the  turn  of  an   election. 
It  would  have  been  thought  finical,  nay,  disloyal,  if  the  honor  or    dis- 
honor of  the  proceeding  had  been  called  in  question  (which   I  suspect 
it  never  was),  to  have  abstained  from  bribing   when   such  momentous 
issues  were  involved.     We  are  reminded  of  the  action  of  Themistocles, 
who,  in  order  to  save  Greece,  took  a  bribe  from   one   country   with 
which  he  bribed  another.     Honor  in  dishonor !     It  was  but  the  axiom 
of  the  Jesuits  applied  to  the  noblest  purposes.     In  view  of  the   use  of 
the  axiom  by  our  patriots,  let  the  fate  of  the  Jesuits  be  remembered. 
Every  project  of  theirs  has  failed.     Expelled  more  than   once   from 
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every  country  in  Europe,  to-day  they  are  being  driven  from  their  South 
American  refuge. 

Another  of  the  principal  causes,  nay,  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of 
the  present  low  morality,  lies  in  our  system  of  education.  Separated, 
and  rightly,  as  the  church  is  from  the  state,  there  is  no  religious  train- 
ing in  the  schools.  The  culture  of  the  mind  is  all  that  the  state  so  far 
has  aimed  at.  It  has  said  in  substance,  not  "I  will  make  you  a 
good  citizen  of  my  commonwealth  ",  but,  "I  will  make  you  able  to 
acquire  a  competence."  Wealth  is  thus  the  ideal  the  state  sets  before 
the  child.  The  state  has  not  yet  realized  that  in  its  citizens,  character, 
and  not  calculating  machines,  is  needed.  As  in  the  body,  if  one  set  of 
muscles  is  trained  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  a  malformed  man  is  pro- 
duced, so,  in  the  education  of  the  soul,  if  the  intellect  alone  be  devel- 
oped to  the  neglect  of  the  will  and  moral  nature,  an  anomaly,  an  im- 
moral monster  worse  than  Frankenstein  is  let  loose  upon  the  world. 
Worse  than  Frankenstein,  inasmuch  as  his  powers  of  doing  evil  have 
been  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  mental  training. 
To  the  progress  of  society,  the  man  well  developed  in  all  the  phases 
of  his  nature  contributes  most ;  he  is  a  hindrance  to  the  onward  march 
of  civilization  whose  mental  and  moral  natures  are  not  equally  developed. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  causes  of  this  most  loathsome  disease,  this 
putrid  cancer  upon  the  fair  body  of  the  commonwealth.  The  decay  has 
reached  the  surface  so  that  it  is  patent  to  every  eye.  There  are  none 
so  blind  that  they  do  not  see  the  corruption,  nor  any  so  ignorant  that 
they  do  not  know  that  the  very  existence  of  an  elective  government 
depends  upon  the  purity  of  its  people.  No  longer  can  it  be  hoped 
that  the  evil  will  right  itself.  The  whole  body  politic  is  infected.  It 
can  only  be  saved  by  applying  the  scalpel  to  remove  the  causes,  and 
by  strengthening  the  body.  The  knife  in  the  shape  of  stringent  laws 
is  needed ;  disfranchisement  of  both  briber  and  bribed  would  not  be 
too  severe;  but  no  such  law  will  be  enforced  until  public  sentiment  is 
strengthened  and  purified. 

How  shall  this  be  done?  As  the  disease  is  deep  and  far-reaching 
and  the  causes  many,  so  the  remedies  are  various  and  manifold.  But 
one  principal  factor  of  the  cure  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  The 
future  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  creation  of  the  public-school 
teachers.  He  comes  to  them  plastic  clay  to  be  molded  by  them  dur- 
ing the  whole  formative  period  of  his  life.  Molded,  for  education  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  in  its  true  light  as  a  molding  process,  not  a 
pouring-in  one.  Let  me  repeat:  the  teacher  is  just  as  respons- 
ible for  the  kind  of  citizen  the  youth  makes  as  the  potter  is 
for  the  shape  of  the  clay  that  comes  from  his  hand.     There  are 
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no  partners  in  the  responsibility ;  not  the  parents,  for  when  at  home 
the  child  is  eating  or  sleeping ;  not  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  for  he 
has  the  child  but  one  hour  of  one  day.  Five  whole  days  allotted  to 
the  training  of  the  mind,  and  but  a  small  fraction  of  one  devoted  to  the 
training  of  the  will  and  sensibility  !  Yet  these  are  far  more  difficult 
to  educate,  because  darkened  and  twisted  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  he- 
redity and  environment,  unlike  the  mind  which  is  at  once  ready  to  be 
written  upon.  The  remedy  that  the  teacher  must  apply  to  the  exist- 
ing evil  is,  then,  to  make  good  citizens  of  the  commonwealth.  How 
can  he  attain  this  ?  I  answer,  by  the  training  of  the  whole  nature,  in- 
tellect, sensibility  and  will. 

Of  most  importance  in  the  education  of  man  is  the  education  of  the 
will.  What  availeth  splendid  mental  endowments  or  high  intellectual 
training  if  the  will  be  absent  ?  Hartley  Coleridge  answers  from  the 
charnel-house  of  his  rare  but  fruitless  promise,  while  Sir  Chas.  Dilke 
echoes  the  answer  from  his  land  of  exile.  This,  then,  should  be  the 
first  effort  of  the  teacher  when  he  receives  the  child  from  the  mother, 
to  mold  or  develop  the  power  of  choice.  The  children  will  differ 
widely  as  to  the  degree  of  volitional  power  possessed.  In  some,  it  will 
seem  to  be  entirely  lacking,  but  the  persistent  teacher  will  probably 
find  a  holy  spot  by  which  the  latent  will  can  be  developed.  Legion 
must  be  the  methods  employed  by  the  teacher,  spurred  on  by  the 
thought  of  the  countless  evils  that  will  accrue  to  the  state  from  the  de- 
scendants of  this  child,  if  he  be  allowed  to  grow  up  with  no  power  of 
choosing.  The  teacher  must  know  no  such  word  as  fail.  Dr.  Car- 
penter tells  how  his  sister,  after  repeated  failures,  finally  developed  a 
will  in  a  child  that  seemed  utterly  without  one.  She  made  the  child 
keep  its  lips,  which  hung  wide  apart,  pressed  closely  together.  This 
position  of  the  lips  gives  a  very  determined  appearance.  The  muscles 
gradually  formed  the  habit  of  so  acting,  finally  kept  the  position  and 
reacted  upon  the  mind  until  there  was  developed  an  incipient  will. 
Mary  Carpenter  not  only  knew,  well  versed  as  she  was  in  physiology, 
the  reactions  of  mind  and  body,  but  also  knew  the  truth  of  Morell's 
remark  that  it  is  only  by  doing  that  a  child  can  learn  to  do,  by  over- 
coming that  he  can  learn  to  overcome,  that,  in  short,  action  is  better 
than  theory  in  the  formation  of  character. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recount  the  types  that  will  perplex 
the  thoughtful  teacher — the  self-willed  child;  the  amiable  child, 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  who,  without  the  development  of 
a  will,  will  turn  out  good  or  ill  according  to  his  environment ;  the 
child  that  has  been  tied  to  his  mother's  apron-string  until  he  regards 
the  dropping  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  as  grave  an  offense   as 
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stealing  a  shilling.  Some  will  need  to  be  taught  self-mastery ;  some 
will  need  repression ;  others,  development ;  while  still  others  will 
need  the  whole  system  invigorated.  In  early  childhood,  exter- 
nal influences,  such  as  rewards  and  punishments,  must  be  brought 
to  bear  somewhat ;  but  each  year  the  appeals  must  be  made  to  the 
highest  motives  which  the  child  can  understand,  thus  progressively 
raising  his  moral  standard. 

But  after  the  will  begins  to  act,  it  may  act  right  or  it  may  not.  The 
mind  must  be  determinately  directed  to  the  highest  class  of  motives. 
Each  man  lives  according  to  an  ideal  which  he  has  formed.  He  nev- 
er attains  it,  but  he  is  continually  struggling  toward  it.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  teacher  to  impress  upon  his  pupils  the  loftiest  motives,  the 
noblest  ideals.  He  must  iterate  and  reiterate,  and  enforce  each  rep- 
etition by  every  lesson  and  illustration  that  can  be  found  in  history, 
fiction,  or  the  life  about  him,  and  then  reinforce  by  all  the  wit,  ridi- 
cule, and  other  weapons  in  his  power,  that  the  ideal  of  a  Vanderbilt  or 
a  Gould  is  low ;  that  gold  is  an  ignoble  god ;  that  the  only  ideals 
worthy  of  emulation  are  those  embodying  lofty  virtue  and  heroism. 
Let  him  show  how  the  insane  worship  of  Mammon  vulgarizes  men,  cor- 
rupts government,  and  degrades  society.  The  child  will  appreciate 
the  wickedness  of  this  worship  of  gold  if  it  be  placed  before  him  in 
its  true  proportions,  deprived  of  the  deceitful  light  cast  upon  it  by  soci- 
ety. He  must  make  him  discontented  with  the  commonplace  trivialities 
of  ordinary  life,  until  he  long  to  do  something  "to  make  him  forever 
known."  Each  one  must  be  inspired  to  be  an  incipient  hero,  and  to 
regard  honor  as  before  all. 

Strong  allies  are  gained  by  the  teacher  in  history  and  literature,  the 
former  having  generally  three  years  and  the  latter  one  year  devoted  to 
its  study.  They  are  wonderful  aids  to  moral  training,  and  yet  their 
value  has  hardly  been  apprehended.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
manner  of  teaching  them,  so  that  their  study  may  inculcate  the  love  of 
reading.  Teachers  laboriously  study  the  battles,  events,  and  chief 
characters,  dress  them  with  consummate  art,  and  then  give  to  the 
scholars  animated  pictures.  So  far,  so  good.  But  this  scenic  use  of 
history  is  not  its  best  use.  The  moral  culture  to  be  derived  from  both 
history  and  literature,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  ideals  and  forming  a 
discriminating  judgment,  is  almost  incalculable.  Glance  at  the  ideals 
furnished  by  both.  How  swiftly  the  blood  courses  through  the  veins, 
what  strong  resolves  kindle  the  brain,  what  noble  ambitions  flame  the 
cheek  of  the  student  as  he  realizes  the  nobility  of  Jeannie  Deans,  the 
honor  of  a  Regulus,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  Sidney  Carton,  the 
truth  of  a  De  Babinais !    But  no  mere  memorizing  of  history  or  litera- 
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ture  will  accomplish  these  results.  Their  great  characters  must  be  so 
studied  by  the  scholar,  so  depicted  by  the  teacher  that  their  qualities 
will  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  student  until  he  cries  with  Scott: 

"  One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life, 
Is  worth  a  world  without  a  name. 

Moreover,  every  attempt  of  his  at  manliness,  heroism,  and  self  sacri- 
fice should  be  encouraged  by  likening  it  to  the  deeds  of  his  heroes  of 
history  or  romance.  The  lessons  of  courage,  independence,  generosi- 
ty, as  furnishing  motives  for  right  conduct,  should  be  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  the  instructor  than  the  mere  critical  reading  of  the  dif- 
ferent texts  or  the  accurate  plat  of  a  battle. 

Is  it  much  that  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  ?  Yet,  until  he  does  it, 
the  nation  will  continue  in  its  downward  path.  If  he  will  not  see  the 
danger,  if  he  will  not  bear  the  responsibility  he  has  assumed,  if  he  will 
not  perform  his  duty,  he  is  commonplace,  and  commonplaceness  in 
the  post  of  danger  is  a  sin.  The  burden  of  saving  this  nation,  once  so 
pure  and  fair,  rests  upon  the  teacher.  If  he  shirks  his  duty,  he  is  the 
criminal  instead  of  the  one  who,  for  want  of  proper  training,  ignor- 
antly  commits  the  crime.  He  commits  malpractice  as  much  as  the 
surgeon  who  mis-sets  an  arm. 

But  it  will  be  said,  why  should  the  teacher  do  more  than  the  state 
demands  ?  I  answer :  his  commission  to  train  the  mind  comes  from 
man ;  his  commission  to  train  the  soul  is  from  God.  One  is  a  human 
permission  :  the  other,  a  divine  command.  The  work  of  the  teacher 
is  almost  divine ;  it  is  the  making  of  a  nation.  When  once  the  teach- 
er has  realized  this,  and  not  until  then,  the  nation  will  take  its  first 
step  towards  recovery.  In  the  teacher's  hand,  then,  rests  one  of  the 
remedies  for  prevalent  dishonesty,  and  it  consists  in  the  right  training 
of  the  mental  and  moral  nature. 


TEACHING   PENMANSHIP. 


£.    L.    B. 

Movement  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  penmanship.  Printed  copy- 
books are  good  in  their  place  as  helps  to  a  teacher,  and  should  nev- 
er be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light.  No  teacher,  I  am  sure, 
would  expect  his  pupils  to  become  grammarians  from  merely  study- 
ing a  text-book  or  copying  finished  sentences,  nor  mathemati- 
cians by  copying  the  solutions  of  problems ;  and  no  teacher  should 
allow  a.  text-book  or  a  copy-book,    to  supersede  him  in  his  school. 
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His  personal  supervision  and  interest  are  elements  of  success  in  any 
branch,  and  penmanship  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  I  contend 
that  an  easy,  practical  handwriting,  suitable  for  any  calling  in  lift,  is 
not  to  be  learned  by  patterning  after  printed  copies  of  any  series  of 
copy-books  alone ;  but  it  is  learned  either  by  the  skilled  advice  and  in- 
struction of  a  teacher  who  understands  the  art,  with  a  thorough  course 
of  practice  in  movement  exercises,  or  through  long  experience  in  the 
counting-room  or  office.  The  style  of  writing  acquired  through  the  use 
of  copy-books  in  our  schools  is  nearly  always  stiff,  cramped  and  la- 
borious, as  any  good  teacher  of  the  art  can  tell  you.  The  teacher  who 
simply  gives  his  pupils  a  printed  copy,  or  spreads  out  before  them  an 
engraved  chart,  and  lets  them  pattern  after  that,  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes a  day,  sitting  in  any  position  they  choose,  and  using  whatever 
movement  they  happen  to  fall  into,  will  never  turn  out  practical  busi- 
ness writers. 

Morgan  J.  Goldsmith  says,  "It  is  all  very  well  for  penmen  to  exult 
in  their  knowledge  of  aesthetical  writing,  and  to  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  perpetuate  their  exalted  ideas  of  beauty  of  form,  etc. ;  but,  when  a 
student  is  thrown  upon  the  cold,  prosaic  world  to  make  a  living  by  the 
use  of  the  pen,  all  the  poetry  of  perfect  and  undulating  curves  vanish- 
ed^    The  poetry  of  motion  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of  so  many  read- 
able words  per  minpte."     As  long  as  teachers  and  school  officials  per- 
sist in  clinging  to  the  time  honored  theory  that  in  order  to  enable  a  pu- 
pil to  become  a  good  writer,  nothing  is  required  of  the  teacher  except 
to  place  in  his  hand  a  pencil  or  pen,  and  before  him  a  printed  or  en- 
graved copy  to  "imitate,"  and  let  him,   thus  equipped,  scratch  away 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each  day  for  a  few  years,  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults will  be  produced.     The  pupil  fails — as  he   undoubtedly  will — to 
become  a  neat,  legible  writer,  he  is  readily  excused  on   the  ground 
that  his  poor  penmanship  is  a  mark  of  genius,   for    "great  men   have 
been  noted  for  their  bad  penmanship."     If  poor  penmanship  be   a 
mark  of  genius,  then  we  are  greatly  blest  with  genius  in  our  day  and 
generation,  and  can  thank  the  public  school  teacher  and  the  copy- 
book. 

Pupils  can  no  more  become  accomplished  penmen  by  using  a  print- 
ed copy  alone,  than  they  can  become  expert  accountants  with  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  application  of  the  theory  of  accounts  to 
business.  Once  let  the  old  engraved  copies  be  displaced  by  system- 
atic and  rapidly  written  copies,  together  with  corresponding  instruc- 
tion by  a  good,  live  teacher,  and  poor  penmanship  will  be  a  mark  of 
dullness  and  laziness  instead  of  a  mark  of  genius.  Many  teachers  have 
the  impression  that  the  commercial  college  is  the  only  place  where  thor- 
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ough  instruction  and  training  in  practical  penmanship  can  be  given. 
This  is  a  wrong  impression.  The  public  schools  of  our  country  should 
employ  the  most  practical  teachers  of  the  art.  This  is  the  place  to  do 
the  most  good ;  here  is  where  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  get  their  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  the  place  above  all  others  where  writing  should  be  well 
taught.     Teacher,  do  you  teach  penmanship  practically  and  efficiently  ? 


A  LAYMAN'S  VIEW  OP  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


Mr.  Lewis  Miller,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  one  of  the  few  business  men  of  our  acquaintance  who  are 
thoroughly  interested  in  education.  He  has  devoted  to  the  subject 
much  time  and  thought.  He  is  emphatically  a  man  of  affairs,  keen  to 
observe  and  quick  to  generalize,  a  thorough  master  of  practical  prob- 
lems, with  genuine  appreciation  of  the  ends  sought.  For  all  these 
reasons  we  read  with  interest,  in  his  address  before  a  recent  meeting  of 
teachers  at  Akron,  "  A  Layman's  View  of  Public  Education."*  We 
commend  this  address  to  all  teachers,  because  it  presents  the  views 
of  an  honest,  practical,  successful  man,  who  has  given  genuine  thought 
to  a  subject  which  most  people  seldom  study. 

Two  points  in  this  address  will  bear  comment.  In  discussing  the 
amount  of  time  required  for  the  best  possible  preparation  for  life  work, 
as  at  present  arranged,  Mr.  Miller  says :  "  For  exclusively  family  train- 
ing, six  years ;  primary,  eight  years ;  secondary,  four  years ;  superior, 
four  years ;  special,  two  years ;  apprentice,  three  years ;  total  time  of 
preparation,  twenty-seven  years ;  leaving  six  years  of  the  average  life 
of  man  to  live.' '  Admitting  the  time  devoted  here  to  each  part  of 
the  preparation,  we  still  must  dissent  from  the  remark,  "leaving  six 
years  of  the  average  life  of  a  man  to  live."  The  greater  part  of  the 
human  race  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  It  is  there- 
fore manifestly  unfair  to  count  in  the  average  life  of  those  who  reach 
that  age  the  large  number  who  perish  in  infancy  or  early  youth.  The 
man  who  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-seven  has  an  average  life  to  live 
equal  to  the  expectancy  of  life  at  that  age,  and  this  expectancy,  as 
by  the  tables,  is  36.56  years. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Miller's  address  is  very  happy. 

"  In  our  arts,  we  say  to  the  artisan  :  '  A  carriage  is  desired  that 
weighs  but  eight  hundred  pounds,  which  shall  carry  six  persons   with 
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as  much  safety  and  assurance  to  the  persons  carried  as  the  carriage 
formerly  weighing  twelve  hundred  pounds ;  can  you  do  it  ? '  The  car- 
riage maker  will  shrug  his  shoulders  and  twist  his  face,  and  turn  to  his 
skilled  mechanic  and  get  a  response  which  will  enable  the  proprietor  or 
manager  to  say,  *  we  can  try.'  The  purchaser  says,  *  But  I  must  have 
the  carriage  for  one-third  less  money  than  the  price  of  the  twelve  hun- 
dred pound  carriage.'  The  carriage  maker  again  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  twists  his  face  and  turns  to  his  skilled  foreman,  who  says  it  will  re- 
quire a  re-arrangement  and  increase  of  machinery  with  increased  ra- 
pidity. 'If  this  were  done  you  might  risk  the  promise. '  The  proprietor 
or  manager  will  turn  to  the  purchaser  and  say  :  *  How  many  will  you 
need  ? '  *  Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  at  the  price  named ! '  The 
eyes  open,  the  face  brightens,  and  the  response  is  made,  '  I  will 
do  it.' " 

To  put  the  matter  in  other  words,  we  understand  Mr.  Miller  thinks 
there  should  be  the  same  progress  in  education  as  in  other  arts,  that  the 
advance  of  civilization  and  the  perfection  of  methods  should  enable  us 
to  present  better  results  with*  less  expenditure  of  time. 

We  might  entirely  escape  Mr.  Miller's  conclusion,  did  we  so  desire, 
by  reminding  him  that  carriage  building  is  a  very  different  thing  from 

* 

training  mind  and  forming  character.  But  we  do  not  care  to  make  that 
suggestion,  first  of  all,  because  we  know  Mr.  Miller  fully  recognizes 
the  difference,  and  secondly,  because  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
he,  and  other  business  men  interested  in  education,  can  not  hope  to 
find  such  results  in  education  as  in  business,  until  business  methods 
are  employed  in  education. 

To  continue  the  illustration,  if  the  skilled  foreman  mentioned  above 
knew  that  he  could  neither  select  nor  discharge  his  workmen,  that  any 
stock-holder,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  was  able  to  interfere  with 
and  seriously  modify  his  plans,  that  he  could  not  fill  his  shops  with  the 
best  workmen,  but  must  first  of  all  take  care  of  certain  men  who  had 
claims,  that  the  raw  materials  would  be  selected  with  little  regard  for 
quality,  would  he  not  hesitate  before  assuring  the  proprietor  that  he 
could  do  the  desired  work  ?  To  make  for  two  hundred  dollars  a  car- 
riage weighing  eight  hundred  pounds  as  strong  and  safe  as  one  weigh- 
ing twelve  hundred  pounds  and  costing  three  hundred  dollars,  requires 
that  there  shall  be  no  idle  or  unskilled  workmen,  no  useless  machinery, 
no  antiquated  tools. 

Not  long  since,  a  gentleman  from  the  East,  talking  about  a  man  who 
had  recently  been  discharged  from  an  important  position  in  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment,  remarked,  "He  was  a  gentleman,  and  a 
Christian,  a  most  agreeable  man  to  meet  socially  and  in  every  other 
way,  and  he  understood  machinery.  There  was  only  one  point  in 
which  he  was  weak :  he  never  realized  for  a  moment  while  he  was  with 
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Us,  that  the  whole  object  of  the  Salmon  Creek  Mills  was  to  manufac- 
ture cotton  cloth  at  a  profit  to  the  stock-holders." 

The  American  public,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  at  the  pres" 
ent  time  occupies  a  position  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  this  worthy  agent 
We  have  never  yet  seen  a  community  where  it  was  generally  felt  that 
the  object  of  schools  from  beginning  to  end  is  to  teach  and  train  chil- 
dren. We  have  never  found  a  system  of  schools,  perhaps  we  have  been 
unfortunate  in  this  respect,  where  ability  to  do  the  proposed  work  was 
the  only  requirement  of  a  teacher.  We  do  not  know  a  city  superin- 
tendent in  all  our  acquaintance  who  could  either  peremptorily  dismiss 
an  incompetent  teacher  or  readily  procure  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  of 
good  character,  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  teacher  did  not  do  her 
work.  We  do  know  superintendents,  not  a  few,  who  would  lotse  their 
places  if  they  made  a  real  effort  to  get  rid  of  all  incompetent  teachers. 
We  do  not  place  the  blame  of  this  on  the  boards  of  education,  because 
it  does  not  belong  there.  The  boards  are  elected  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, which  is  understood  not  to  be  to  secure  the  best  possible  schools. 
Frequently  when  the  board  of  education  determines  on  the  dismissal  of 
a  teacher  confessedly  incompetent,  the  general  public  rises  in  defence 
of  the  teacher  and  overwhelms  the  board  with  importunities.  At  such 
times  the  board  is  made  to  feel  that  it  is  acting  directly  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  its  constituents,  if  it  proceeds  to  remove  a  teacher  simply  on 
the  ground  that  she  cannot  do  her  work.  Nor  is  this  pressure  con- 
fined to  pot-house  politicians  and  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  commun- 
ity. We  have  personally  known  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
fluential men  in  a  city  to  sign  a  petition  for  the  retention  of  a  teacher 
practically  on  the  ground  that  she  was  too  old  and  too  feeble  to  do 
anything  else,  and  that  if  she  was  not  retained  by  the  board  she  must 
go  to  the  poor-house. 

We  do  not  confound  carriage  building  and  mind  training,  and  we 
know  Mr.  Miller  does  not  confound  them,  but  in  one  respect  we  think 
they  agree,  and  that  respect  is  that  the  attainment  of  the  best  possible 
results,  in  either  case,  necessarily  requires  singleness  of  aim.  If  he 
will  show  us  a  place  where  carriages  are  made  at  a  profit,  and  yet  where 
the  foreman  has  the  power  neither  to  hire  nor  discharge  workmen,  he 
will  find  a  place  where  the  foreman  labors  under  the  same  disadvant- 
ages which  now  beset  every  superintendent  and  every  governing  board 
in  our  public  school  system.  In  Mr.  Miller's  own  State,  if  current 
opinion  be  correct,  the  interests  of  the  children  are,  as  a  rule,  subor- 
dinated to  the  interests  of  the  publishing  houses.  It  would  be  a  rare 
thing  to  find,  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  goes,  a  school  where,  in  every- 
thing, the  interests  of  the  children  are  the  first  consideration.     The  par- 
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ents  would  not  allow  it,  the  general  public  would  not  allow  it,  and 
consequently  one  great  stimulus  to  the  best  work  in  our  schools  is  lost. 
That  there  are  ocasionally  exceptions,  we  readily  agree. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  man  who  is  not  able  to  tell  a  compe- 
tent teacher  is  unworthy  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  school  or  a  system  of 
schools.  There  is  no  alternative.  Either  the  superintendent  should 
be  sustained  or  he  should  be  discharged,  and  one  put  in  his  place  who 
can  be  sustained.  If  we  are  to  have  really  efficient  work  done  in  ed- 
ucation, such  as  we  require  in  all  other  work  except  politics  and  gov- 
ernment, the  head  of  the  system  of  schools  should  have  at  least  as 
much  authority  as  the  foreman  of  a  machine  shop.  Because  greater 
interests  are  entrusted  to  him,  he  should  be  selected  with  greater  care 
and  held  more  entirely  responsible  for  the  result. 

There  are,  however,  few  cities  of  our  acquaintance  where  the  super- 
intendent and  the  board  of  education  have  been  selected  with  special 
reference  to  their  real  fitness  for  their  positions.  Extraneous  and  ir- 
relevant considerations  usually  affect  the  choice.  If  our  business  friends 
and  the  general  public  would  be  willing  to  try  the  experiment — and 
we  think  it  well  worth  trying— of  selecting  in  any  given  place  the  best 
possible  man  to  put  at  the  head  of  their  schools,  as  a  great  manufac- 
turing establishment  selects  its  manager,  and  then  should  say  to  him, 
"  We  want  the  best  possible  results  in  mind-training  and  character- 
building;  if  you  can  furnish  these  results,  we  will  ask  nothing  else  of 
you  and  place  no  obstacles  in  your  way ;  if  you  cannot  furnish  these 
results,  you  must  give  way  to  another  man,"  we  should  see  a  result  in 
the  course  of  years  not  less  satisfactory  than  the  same  course  of  action 
brings  about  in  other  departments  of.  work.  Is  there  any  community 
that  cares  to  try  the  experiment  ? — The  Academy. 
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The  following  comes  from  a  county  south  of  the  National  Road,  bat  the 
Western  Reserve  eovld  more  than  match  it  Does  it  indicate  that  Ohio  has 
reached  a  point  in  educational  matters  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  desired  ?— Ed. 

Teachers  often  are  opposed  to  placing  any  stress  on  their  answers 
to  quesions  on  "Theory  and  Practice."  As  an  examiner,  I  have  fre- 
quently been  set  upon  by  disappointed  candidates  for  giving  them  low 
grades  in  this  subject.  Below  are  some  answers  which  show  that  I 
had  excellent  reasons,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  applicants  that    made 
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these  answers,  to  give  low  grades,  and  even  to  refuse  certificates,  al- 
though they  passed  in  the  three  "  It's."  I  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what 
follows,  and  I  am  able  to  show  the  original  "  papers  "  in  each  case. 

To  the  question,  "  what  is  a  leading  question?/'  I  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent times  the  following : — i.  "  A  question  on  which  all  the  rest  de- 
pends." 2.  "The  leading  question,  or  the  basis  of  the  lesson.' '  3. 
"  Is  one  that  does  not  suggest  the  answer."  4.  "  It  is  what  might 
be  called  a  '  startary.' " 

"What  is  an  object  lesson  ?"  was  answered  thus  : — "Is  a  lesson 
to  refresh  the  pupil's  mind  to  keep  him  in  bounds  that  he  may  not 
learn  too  fast."  One  teacher  assured  me  that  the  only  book  on  teach- 
ing that  she  had  read  was  "  McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader." 

From  various  persons  I  received  the  following  names  of  three  living 
eminent  educators,  viz: — 1.  "Ray,  Milne,  and  Harvy"  2.  "T.  W. 
Harvy,  Alfred  Holbrook,  Joseph  Ray,  and  G.  D.  Lind."  3.  "Web- 
ster, Page  and  Harvy "  4.  One ^tated  that  "Page  and  Pestalozzi" 
were  two  of  them,  but  confessed  that  he  had  forgotten  the  "third." 
A  "  Kindergarten,"  I  was  told,  "  is  a  city  somewhere."  A  "  Normal 
School "  depends  on  the  "glasses  "one  wears.  According  to  one, 
"It  (sic)  is  a  school  where  any  one  can  go  that  pays."  2.  "What  the 
state  has  organized  to  give  those  who  wish  to  enter  college  a  better 
chance  to  prepare  themselves  for  higher  work,"  says  another.*  3.  It 
is  also  "  A  school  of  teachers  and  high  educated  scholars."  4.  A  fair 
description  of  what  another  had  seen  called  "  Normal,"  was  "  A  school 
taught  in  the  Fall  for  teachers  to  review,  and  usually  continues  eight 
or  ten  weeks,  and  they  discuss  all  the  questions." 

The  following  seem  to  be  the  mental  faculties  of  some  applicants : — 

1.  "Ideas,  Thoughts,  Sympathy."  2.  "Intellectual,  Moral,  and 
Physical."  3.  "  Seeing,  hearing,  Reasoning,  understanding."  4. 
"  Perception,  Assimilation,  Expression."  5.  "  Mind  and  will."  6. 
"Performing  and  Reasoning."  7.  "They  are  the  Brains,  mouth, 
and  Ear."     (I  have  copied  each  answer  entire,  and  as  written). 

I  have  also  received  the  following  definitions  for  Pedagogy : — 

1.  "It  is  a  school  teacher."  2.  "Pedagogy  is  slander"  (was  he 
thinking  of  "  Pettifoggy  ?)  "  3.  "  Pedagogy  pertains  to  a  pedagoge 
(sic).  A  pedagoge  is  what  might  be  called  a  batchelor,  or  a  single 
man  over  thirty  years  of  age." 

In  connection  with  most  of  these  questions,  I  have  sometimes  given 
the  following: — "  Where  were  you  educated?"  and  a  comparison  of 
the  work  done  by  applicants  in  other  branches,  and  of  their  notions  of 
matters  as  quoted  above,  is  a  very  interesting  work,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  interest  to  ascertain  in  what  school  such  applicants  have 
been  "  educated." 
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A  LACK  OP  PROFESSIONAL  SPIRIT. 


E.    M.    N. 


The  membership  roll  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  for  1886 
shows  one  fact  which  is  rather  startling.  The  attendance  from 
the  smaller  cities  and  large  towns  is  not  only  relatively,  but,  in 
some  cases,  absolutely,  larger  than  from  the  large  cities.  Cleve- 
land, from  nearly  six  hundred  teachers,  sent  only  thirteen,  while 
Cincinnati,  from  a  larger  number,  sent  but  eleven,  including 
the  book  agents.  Columbus  has  eight  names  on  the  list  and  To- 
ledo just  one.  As  against  these  four  largest  cities,  I  find  that 
Youngstown  has  eleven  names,  Massillon  and  Leesburg  each  nine,  and 
Sandusky  seven.  Many  smaller  places  have  irom  three  to  five.  What 
does  this  indicate  ?  Are  the  teachers  in  our  great  cities  lacking  in  pro- 
fessional spirit  ?  One  would  suppose  that  where  there  are  schools  of 
such  boasted  excellence  as  those  in  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  there 
must  of  necessity  be  teachers  animated  by  a  spirit  that  would  lead  them 
to  attend  educational  meetings.  Such  was  my  idea  when  I  came  to 
Cleveland  a  few  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  the  N.  £.  O.  T.  A.  met  here  three  or  four  times  a  year. 
I  knew  something  of  the  work  this  association  had  done,  and  that  the 
territory  it  covered  contained  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  teachers  in 
the  State.  I  looked  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  attending  these 
meetings.  I  found  the  papers  and  discussions  were  always  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  My  expectations  were  more  than  realized.  But  I 
confess  I  was  very  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed  at  the  size  of  the 
audiences.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  have  one  of  the 
finest  associations  in  the  State  meet  in  the  city,  and  then  find  perhaps 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  city  teachers  in  attendance.  I  wondered 
whether  those  from  other  places  did  not  think  so  too.  Of  those  who 
did  come,  I  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  were  teachers  who  had  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  such  meetings  before  they  ever  taught  in  Cleveland. 
Of  the  genuine  Cleveland  product — those  who  had  passed  through  the 
schools  and  the  normal  school,  and  had  never  taught  elsewhere — there 
were  very  few  indeed. 
From  the  attendance  at  the  State  Association,   it  would  seem  that 

the  same  condition  exists  in  the  other  large  cities  of  Ohio.     Teachers 

who  do  excellent  work  in  their  school-rooms,  and  even  those  on  merit 

salaries,  care  nothing  about  pedagogical  subjects. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  and  some  shining  ones.     A  gentleman 

once  comforted  the  N.  £.  O.  T.  A.  by  a  familiar  quotation  concerning 
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quality  and  quantity.  But  we  ought  to  have  both.  Will  some  of  our 
wise  friends  tell  how  to  secure  this  result  ?  I  am  not  writing  in  a  fault- 
finding way  because  I  see  the  fault,  but  because  I  earnestly  wish  that  it 
may  be  corrected.  If  anything  can  be  done  let  us  find  it  out  and  try 
to  do  it.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  let  every  Cleveland  teacher 
who  reads  this  use  all  her  influence  to  secure  a  large  attendance  of  our 
own  teachers  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  N.  £.  O.  T.  A.,  which  will 
be  held  at  Cleveland  in  February.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  older  teach- 
ers and  the  principals  of  buildings  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  for  the  young  teachers,  in  this  matter.  They  will  follow 
if  they  are  led,  but  the  average  young  teacher  will  not  go  without  a 
leader. 

The  cultivation  of  more  professional  spirit  among  teachers  would 
certainly  bring  good  results  in  many  ways.  In  smaller  places  the  su- 
perintendent can  and  ought  to  accomplish  this  by  personal  influence. 
But  in  large  cities  this  can  not  be  done  either  by  the  superintendent 
or  his  assistants.  Hence  the  duty  and  privilege  passes  largely  to  the 
principal.     How  can  they  be  reached  ? 
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WANTS  MORE. 

Can  we  not  have  some  one  else  tell  "  How  I  was  Educated  ?  "  I 
enjoyed  the  recent  articles  on  that  subject,  in  the  Monthly,  very  much. 

J.  A.  M. 

Yes,  the  Monthly  will  gladly  repeat  the  story,  if  some  one  of  its  readers 
will  first  tell  it ;  and  there  are  more  than  a  score  of  them  who  could  do  it  well, 
if  only  some  good  spirit  would  move  them  to  it.  J.  A.  M.  himself  could  do  it. 
Will  he  ?— Ed. 

CLASSIFIED    COUNTRY   SCHOOLS. 

I  have  a  graded  (?)  school,  composed  of  five  grades.  We  occupy 
but  one  room,  however,  and  all  grades  are  taught  by  myself. 

Grade  I  includes  First  Reader,  counting  and  writing. 

Grade  II  includes  Second  Reader,  spelling,  primary  arithmetic  and 
writing. 

Grade  III  includes  Third  Reader,  spelling,  primary  arithmetic,  writ- 
ing and  elementary  geography. 

Grade  IV  includes  Fourth  Reader,  spelling,  arithmetic,  elementary 
grammar,  writing  and  geography. 
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Grade  V  includes  Fifth  Reader,  spelling,  U.  S.  history,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  writing  and  geography. 

The  First  Reader  class  recites  four  times  a  day,  the  Second  three 
times,  the  Third  twice,  and  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  but  once ;  thus  giv- 
ing each  pupil  not  less  than  six  recitations  a  day. 

The  First  Reader  class  does  not  use  the  spelling  book.  The  Second 
and  Third  Reader  classes  form  one  spelling  class,  reciting  from  their 
slates.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reader  classes  form  another  spelling 
class,  reciting  at  the  blackboard.  Both  classes  use  the  diacritical  marks, 
and  recite  but  once  a  day. 

The  whole  school  forms  one  writing  class,  those  of  the  first  grade 
using  their  slates. 

School  opens  at  8:30  A.  M.  and  closes  at  4  P.  M. — giving  the  twen- 
ty-three daily  recitations  an  average  of  over  16  minutes  each. 

Teachers  should  remember  that  "It  is  the  tender  twig  that  is  the 
most  easily  bent,7'  and  it  should  have  its  share  of  attention. 

J.  W.  Liming. 

Bantam,  Clermont  Co.,  O. 

This  a  good  scheme  well  put.  The  only  suggestion  we  have  to  make  is  to 
omit  "  elementary  grammar  "  from  the  Fourth  Grade,  and  put  in  its  place  com- 
position or  practical  language  exercises.  —Ed. 

My  school  is  divided  into  four  grades,  based  upon  advancement  in 
arithmetic. 

D  Grade : — Includes  chart,  First  and  Second  Readers,  numbers  to 
100,  writing  on  slates,  and  spelling  all  words  found  in  Readers*. 

C  Grade : — Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  oral  spelling,  arithmetic  to 
fractions,  language  lessons,  primary  geography  and  writing  with   pen. 

B  Grade: — Fifth  Reader,  U.  _S.  history,  arithmetic  completed, 
grammar,  geography,  writing  and  map  drawing,  and  written   spelling. 

A  Grade : — This  is  intended  for  advanced  pupils  and  includes  phys- 
ical geography,  U.  S.  history,  algebra,  complete  arithmetic,  and  men- 
tal arithmetic. 

I  have  thirty  pupils,  and  there  are  two  recitations  daily  in  spelling, 
one  oral  and  one  written.  There  are  also  two  daily  recitations  in  writ- 
ten arithmetic  and  one  in  primary  numbers ;  two  in  geography,  and 
two  in  grammar ;  Chart  and  First  Reader  classes  have  four  short  recita- 
tions per  day,  and  Second  and  Third  Readers  two,  all  others  once  a 
day. 

All  grades  write  at  same  time,  about  15  minutes  each  day.  In  A 
grade,  I  alternate  algebra  and  complete  arithmetic,  and  mental  arith- 
metic and  physical  geography.     When  I  have  this  advanced  grade  I 
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commence  about  15  minutes  before  9,  and  dismiss  at  15  minutes  past 
4.     Small  pupils  are  dismissed  at  3:30.  W.  V.  S. 

Upper  Sandusky i  O. 

How  to  grade  a  country  school  is  a  perplexing  question.  I  can  on- 
ly give  my  experience.  In  the  average  country  school  there  are  not 
less  than  four  grades,  as  follows  : 

First  grade,  composed  of  pupils  beginning  reading  and  those  read- 
ing in  the  First  Reader,  with  a  lesson  each  day  in  numbers,  making 
about  seven  recitations  a  day. 

Second  grade,  consisting  of  Second  and  Third  Readers,  primary  arith- 
metic, language  lessons,  primary  geography,  and  spelling,  making 
eight  recitations. 

Third  grade  is  composed  of  those  reading  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  in- 
cluding about  three  classes  in  practical  arithmetic,  first  lessons  in  gram- 
mar, intermediate  geography,  (spelling  with  fourth  grade)  making  about 
seven  recitations  a  day. 

Fourth  grade  includes  pupils  in  U.  S.  history,  advanced  reading, 
grammar,  arithmetic  (mental  and  written),  elementary  algebra,  and 
advanced  geography.  A  lesson  in  penmanship  each  day.  Making, 
in  all,  thirty  recitations,  which  seems  to  be  about  the  minimum  in  such 
schools.  M.  A.  Robbins. 

QUERIES   ANSWERED. 

Q.  i,  p.  32. — Mental  arithmetic  should  have  a  prominent  place  in 
every  course  of  study  for  common  schools.  The  question  implies  that 
mental  arithmetic  once  had  such  place  in  the  schools  "  as  a  separate 
study." 

In  over  forty  years  teaching,  and  visiting  both  city  and  rural  schools, 
often  for  the  very  purpose  of  seeing  how  arithmetic  was  taught,  I  have 
not  found  a  half  dozen  teachers  using  mental  arithmetic,  truly  so  called, 
"as  a  separate  study  "  or  any  other  way.  From  six  to  eight  years  usu- 
ally assigned  to  this  branch  of  study  in  graded  schools,  often  carrying  it 
two  or  three  years  into  the  high  school,  and  then  turning  out  only  a 
small  percentage  master  of  it,  is  proof  conclusive  that  there  is  something 
sadly  wrong  in  the  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  else  there  is  some- 
thing inherent  in  the  subject  itself  that  renders  it  an  unfit  branch  of 
primary  education.  I  have  long  known  what  Dr.  Hancock  has  been 
*  *  almost  led  to  fear,  that  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  our  whole  scheme 
of  school  education,"  so  far  as  arithmetic  is  concerned.  One  part  of 
this  radical  defect  is,  we  have  no  mental  arithmetic.  We  have  ira/and 
written  arithmetic,  but  they  are  both  so  taught  as  to  give  little  or  no  men- 
tal culture.    What  then  should  be  done  ?  Why,  surely  not  make  oral  surith- 
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metic  a  ' '  separate  study, ' '  and  call  it  mental  or  intellectual.  But  let  every 
step  both  in  study  and  recitation  be  work  in  true  arithmetical  analy- 
sis, discarding  all  mere  rule  routine  to  get  the  answer,  till  the  pupil  has 
been  thoroughly  trained  into  habits  of  close  attention,  quick  percep- 
tion, exact  reasoning,  and  correct  language,  and  the  trouble  in  this 
study  will  vanish.  Take  Stoddard's  Juvenile  Arithmetic — no  mere 
picture  book — follow  with  Stoddard's  Intellectual,  finish  these  in  two 
or  three  years  as  the  study  to  cultivate  especially  exactness  of  language 
and  reasoning ;  then  take  Ray's  Higher  or  some  similar  book,  and  fin- 
ish it  in  a  year y  observing  the  same  analysis  exactly  in  written  as  in  oral 
work,  and  the  schools  will  send  out  scholars  in  arithmetic. 

Merrit  Summit. 

In  connection  with  the  view  here  taken,  the  writer  has  undoubtedly  had  some 
things  in  mind  which  he  has  omitted  to  state.  In  treating  the  subject  of  arith- 
metic as  he  recommends,  he  would  hardly  begin  with  the  six-year  olds.  To  "  do 
up  "  the  whole  subject  in  this  heroic  fashion  in  three  or  four  years,  the  start 
would  have  to  be  deferred  until  pupils  are  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  years 
old.  Another  thing :  masters  in  the  art  of  teaching  would  be  required.  These 
conditions  granted,  and  we  have  not  much  fault* to  find  with  the  plan. — Ed.  / 

Q.  2,  p.  33. — There  would  not,  in  the  end,  be  any  appreciable  gain. 
What  pupils  most  need  is  the  habit  of  attention,  quick  and  clear  per- 
ception, correct  reasoning,  and  correct  and  concise  language.  The 
study  and  practice  which  will  secure  these,  will  result  in  "rapidity  and 

accuracy  of  computation." 

E.  B. 

Q.  3,  p.  33. — The.  "honorable  dismissal"  spoken  of  might  serve  a 
good  purpose  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  awaken  interest  and  incite 
to  effort,  but  as  a  permanent  and  regular  resort,  its  effect  would  not  be 
salutary,  either  upon  those  dismissed  or  upon  those  kept  a  half  hour 
longer.  G.  C.  A. 

Q.  4,  p.  33. — The  frequency  of  promotions  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter and  surroundings  of  the  school.  It  is  not  practicable  to  make  gen- 
eral promotions  oftener  than  once  a  year,  in  country  and  village  schools. 
Individual  pupils,  in  schools  of  any  grade,  should  be  promoted  when- 
ever they  are  found  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  a  higher  grade.  Gen- 
eral semi-annual  promotions  are  desirable  wherever  population  is  suf- 
ficiently dense  to  warrant  it — wherever  it  can  be  done  without  mak- 
ing more  than  two  grades  to  the  teacher.  S.  F. 

Q.  5,  p.  33. — Promotions  should  be  based  on  the  pupil's  fitness  to 
do  the  work  of  the  higher  grade.  In  determining  this,  age,  health, 
temperament,  habits,  and  expectations  should  be  taken  into  the  account, 
as  well  as  present  attainments.  S.  F. 
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Q.  6,  p.  33. — It  is  "practicable  and  profitable  to  conduct  a  literary 
society  "  in  some  public  schools,  but  not  in  all.  Most  high  schools 
might  conduct  a  literary  society  with  profit.  The  Akron  high  school 
has  had  two  such  societies  in  successful  operation  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  nearly  all  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session  being  devoted  to  them. 
The  pupils  elect  their  own  officers  and  conduct  the  exercises,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  teachers.  I  have  seen  the  experiment 
tried  in  grammar  schools,  but  not  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Such 
a  society  may  be  made  very  profitable  in  some  country  districts,  when 
the  sessions  are  held  in  the  evening,  and  the  membership  is  composed 
of  the  older  pupils  and  other  young  people  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
teacher  who  is  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  may  do  great  good  in 
this  way.  S.  F. 

Q.  7,  p.  33. — It  is  hard  to  say  just  "  to  what  extent  pupils  should 
be  required  to  tell  the  why  as  well  as  the  hew,  in  solving  arithmetical 
problems."  Something  depends  on  the  pupil,  a  good  deal  on  the 
teacher.  Generally,  but  not  always,  pupils  should  learn  to  teWwhysiS 
well  as  how.  There  are  a  good  many  cases  in  which  it  is  certainly 
best  to  be  content  for  a  time  with  the  pupils  learning  how;  he  can 
better  learn  why  later.  S.  F. 

Q.  8,  p.  33. — A  pretty  full  list  of  American  authors  and  their  prin- 
cipal works  can  be  found  in  Underwood's  Hand  book  of  English  Li- 
terature (2  volumes).  The  Second  volume  is  devoted  to  American  au- 
thors. A  neat  little  hand-book  of  British  authors,  by  Oscar  Fay 
Adams,  is  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston ;  but  I  do 
not  recall  any  similar  list  of  American  authors.    • 

Where  so  many  are  good,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  "takes  first 
rank."  Among  such  worthies  as  Irving,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Longfel- 
low, Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  a  long  list  of  others,  who 
would  undertake  to  say  what  one  should  be  placed  at  the  head  ?  I 
heard  a  very  intelligent  lady  recently  give  James  Russell  Lowell  the 
first  place  among  American  poets.  S.  F. 

Q.  9,  p.  33. — "Call,"  verb,  imp.  mode,  sub.  "you"  understood, 
"Imperfection,"  attributive  object  of  "call;"  "What,"  antecedent 
part,  primary  object  of  "  call " — more  correctly,  the  whole  clause  is  the 
object — relative  part,  object  of  "fanciest,"  or  subject  of  infinitive 
"to  be"  understood.  "Which  to  be  such"  is  the  true  object. 
"  Such,"  pronominal  adjective,  or  construed  as  a  noun,  predicate  ob. 
jective,   with  the  infinitive  "to  be."  W.  D.  Drake. 

Eagle  Grove,  Iowa. 

A.  W.  B.  and  Richard  F.  Beausay  give  nearly  the  same  construction  as  the 
above. — Ed. 
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Q.  10,  p.  33. — Since  \  of  the  2nd  =  -jfy-  of  the  1st,  \  of  the  2nd  = 
-j^  of  the  first.  And  as  f  of  the  3rd  =  ^  of  the  1st,  \  of  the  3rd 
=  -jV  of  the  1  st,  and  f  of  the  3rd  =  ^  of  the  1st.  Now,  since  -fr  of 
the  1  st  =  the  whole  of  the  end,  and  -£$  of  the  1st  ==  the  whole  of  the 
3rd,  and  {%  of  the  1st,  =  the  1st,  then  f  J  of  the  1st  =  the  sum  of  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd,  which  is  known  to  be  135  yds.     And  -fa  of  the   1st   = 

-*V  °f  x35  y^s>  or  5  yds>  and  H  of  the  1st  =  10  X  5  yds,  or  50  yds; 
also,  ^  of  the  1st,  or  the  2nd,  =  9X5  yds,  or  45  yds ;  and  -^  of 
the  1st,  or  the  3rd,  =8X5  yds>  or  40  yds.  Merrit  Summit. 

(1).     -j^j-  no.  yds.  in  1st  =  ■£  in  2nd. 

iV   "     "    "   "  =  i 
|#or  all      "   "  =  V  " 

(2).     ^  no.  yds.  in  3rd  =  £ 
I  a      a     a     a  _  .j. 

$  or  all       "     "  =  I 

Now,  the  first  =  y  of  2nd.,  and  the  third  =  £  of  2nd.  Hence,  # 
+  V  +  f  =  V>  or  3times  2nd-  Since  3  times  2nd  =  135  yds., 
2nd  contains  45  yds. ;  from  which  first  is  found  to  contain  50  yds,  and 
3rd,  40  yds.  O.  W.  Sergeant. 

Ncwcomcrslown,   O. 

Solved  correctly  also  by  C,  E.  S.  Mills,  L.  A  M.,  W.  D.  Drake,  J.  R.  Stewart, 
J.  W.  Morris,  A.  W.  Blose,  S.  W.  Good,  C.  W.  Faulkner,  A.  A.  Atkinson,  J.  M.  L., 
J.  B.  Patterson,  Richard  F.  Beansay,  J.  W.  Cassells,  and  J.  G.  McLain.  A 
good  solution  also  by  J.  W.  Anderson's  Fifth  Reader  class. 

Q.  11,  p.  33. —  f  of  time  past  noon  =  $  of  time  to  midnight. 

tt     tt      a      tt    ___  1  tt     a    a        tt 
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£=12  hours  =  time  from  noon  to  midnight. 

J3  =  3  hours  or  3  P.  M.  W.  D.  Drake. 

If  fi  of  the  time  past  noon  =  $  of  the  time  to  midnight,  then 
all  the  time  past  noon  =  }i  of  the  time  to  midnight. 

From  this  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  time  to  midnight  is  3  times  as 
great  as  the  time  past  noon.  The  time  from  noon  to  midnight  is  12 
brs.  This  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  part  to  be  3  times  as 
great  as  the  other.  Therefore  the  time  past  noon  is  3  hrs.,  or  3  P.  M. ; 
the  time  to  midnight  is  9  hrs.  J.  W.  Cassells. 

Barnesville,   O. 

Since  y$  of  the  time  past  noon  =  -|  of  the  time  to  midnight,  then  yi 
of  the  time  past  noon  =-J-  of  the  time  to  midnight,  and  4  of  the  time 
past  noon  =  $,  or  }i  of  the  time  to  midnight.  Hence  f  of  the  time 
to  midnight  and  }i  of  the  time  to  midnight,  or  $  of  the  time  to  mid- 
midnight  =  the  time  from  noon  to  midnight,  which  is  known  to  be  12 
hours. 

Since  $  of  the  time  to  midnight  =  12  hours,  }i  of  the  time  to  midnight, 
or  the  time  past  noon,  as  required,  must  be  %  of  twelve  hours,   or  3 
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hoars.     Therefore,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fi  of  the  past  time  = 
I  of  the  time  on  to  midnight.  Merrit  Summit. 

Correct  solutions  also  by  H.  A.  Hine,  0.  W.  Sergeant,  E.  S.  Mills,  C,  IdaM. 
Dunham,  Richard  F.  Beausay,  J.  B.  Patterson,  A.  A.  Atkinson,  S.  W.  Good, 
E.  0.  Morris,  J.  R.  Stewart,  V.  E.  Rudy,  J.  C.  McLain  and  George  C.  Freet 

Q.  12,  p.  33. — The  only  solution  of  this  problem  received  is  written  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  and  consequently  cannot  be  used. — Ed. 

QUERIES 

Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  write  legibly,  attach  your  name  or  ini- 
tials to  each  answer,  query,  or  item,  and  leave  a  little  space  between  answers, 
that  they  may  be  clipped  apart' when  necessary.  A  good  many  communica- 
tions for  this  department  find  their  way  into  the  waste  basket  for  want  of  prop- 
er observance  of  these  rules.  Contributions  intended  for  the  March  number 
should  be  received  by  February  16. — Ed. 

1.  Is  the  increase  of  female  teachers  in  the  country  schools  during 
the  winter  terms  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools  ?  J.  C. 

2.  A  has  a  life  certificate,  but  was  not  examined  in  chemistry :  can 
he  legally  teach  this  branch?  J. 

3.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  superintendent  that  does  no  teaching  to  hold 
a  teacher's  certificate  ?  If  so,  must  it  include  all  the  branches  taught 
in  the  schools  under  his  charge  ?  C. 

4.  Has  an  examiner  a  right  to  teach  a  "Select  Summer  School/' 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  pupils  are  teachers  and  those  preparing  to 
teach  ?  F. 

5.  Will  some  one  give  in  Monthly  a  method  of  teaching  pupils  to 
write  numbers,  and  to  see  the  relation  between  figures  and  what  they 
represent  ?    I  have  some  pupils  to  whom  figures  mean  nothing. 

G.  W.  S. 

6.  Will  some  one  tell  how  to  teach  history  in  a  country  school  where 
it  has  been  substituted  for  the  Sixth  Reader?  C. 

7.  What  was  the  Ordinance  of  1784,  and  who  was  its  author  ? 

A.  H.  M. 

8.  Is  Washington's  Birth-day  a  legal  holiday  ?  S.  S.  G. 

9.  Who  was  the  first  governor  of  Ohio,  after  it  became  a  state  ? 

T.  D.  H. 

10.  He  will  succeed,  whoever  may  oppose.  What's  the  matter 
with  "whoever?"  R.  F.  B. 

11.  A  borrows  a  sum  of  money  at  6  percent,  payable  semi-annual- 
ly and  lends  it  at  12  percent,  payable  quarterly,  and  clears  $2450.85 
a  year  :  what  is  the  sum  ?  A.  A.  A. 

12.  A  cask,  A,  contains  10  gallons  of  wine  and  7  gallons  of  water  ; 
and  another  cask,  B,  contains  1 2  gallons  of  wine  and  9  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. How  many  gallons  must  be  drawn  from  each  cask  so  as  to  pro- 
duce by  their  mixture  8  gallons  of  wine  and  6  gallons  of  water  ? 

Columbus,  O.  C.  Gordon. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Mokthlt  is  mailed  promptly  before  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  cases,  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  month.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  within  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  month,  should  give  prompt  notice,  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent 

Bequests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  Ibth  of  the 
month,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


We  can  not  longer  continue  to  send  extra  numbers  to  new  subscribers  for 
1887,  as  the  supply  is  exhausted.  We  can  still  supply  the  January  number, 
and  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  to  a  few  hundred  additional  new  subscribers. 


A  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  which  provides  that  physiology  Bhall  be  in- 
cluded among  the  branches  upon  which  teachers  must  pass  an  examination, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  license  to  teach.  This  bill  ought  to  become  a  law,  and  we 
hope  it  wilL 


West  Point  is  the  name  of  a  small  town  in  Nebraska  remote  from  railroads. 
It  has  a  fine  school  building,  and  it  is  Baid  to  have  good  schools.  Six  saloons 
in  the  town  pay,  in  the  way  of  high  license,  $500  apiece  to  the  support  of  the 
schools,  making  them,  it  is  claimed,  among  the  best  in  the  country.  This  is 
what  some  one  calls  raising  children  by  the  bottle. 


This  nation  spends  nine  hundred  million  dollars  for  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
only  eighty  millions  for  education.    What  would  be  the  result  if  these   sums 
were  to  change  places  ?    If  the  liquor  traffic  were  reduced  to  less  than  one-tenth 
its  present  proportions,  and  the  amount  expended  for  education  were  increased 
to  more  than  ten  times  what  it  now  is,  the  redemption  of  the  people  would  be  al- 
most accomplished.    We  do  not  expect  to  tarry  here  to  Bee  the  day ;  and  yet  that 
day  may  be  nearer  than  it  seems.    In  1857,  a  friend  in   Cincinnati,  a  Scotch- 
man, said  to  the  writer,  "  This  curse  of  slavery,  this  traffic  in  human  beings, 
will  yet  be  wiped  out  in  blood,  but  you  and  I  will  not  live  to  see  it."    In  four 
years  from  that  time  the  stream  of  blood  began  to  flow,  nor  stayed  till  the  last 
slave  wag  free.    Joseph  Cook  said  in  a  lecture  before  the  teachers'  institute  of 
Somerset  County,  Pa.,  "  The  roots   of  this  ulcer  [the  liquor  traffic]  are  very 
deep ;  they  may  yet  have  to  be  cut  out  with  the  sword."    Let  teachers  do  what 
they  can  to  avert  such  a  calamity  by  the  use  of  milder  and  safer  remedies. 


{ 
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The  Educational  Weekly  (Toronto)  deplores  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
public  mind  is  completely  absorbed  with  matters  of  an  ephemeral  and  trivial 
character,  while  questions  and  interests  of  great  moment,  demanding  attention, 
are  scarcely  thought  of.  The  "  trifling  and  childish  "  questions,  of  whose  prom- 
inence in  the  public  mind  the  Weekly  complains  are  such  as  the  encroachment 
of  one  section  or  class  upon  the  rights  of  another  section  or  class  differing 
from  them  in  matters  theological ;  whether  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
shall  educate  their  children  in  the  same  schools,  or  whether  separate  schools 
must  be  provided ;  whether  this  or  that  collection  of  scripture  passages  shall 
be  used,  or  whether  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  used  at  all  in  schools  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  the  state. 

We  have  noticed  for  some  time  that  tne  question  of  the  Bible  in  schools  has 
been  agitating  the  minds  of  our  neighbors  across  the  lakes.  It  seems  to  have 
come  to  them  only  a  little  later  than  to  us  on  this  side.  The  only  wise  thing  to 
do  with  this  question  is  to  let  it  alone.  The  Bible  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  hu- 
man legislation.  No  legislature,  no  board  of  education  should  either  require 
or  forbid  its  use  in  schools.  In  Ohio  at  least,  the  question  seems  to  be  quietly 
settling  itself  in  this  way.  We  believe  no  other  one  thing  has  done  so  much  to 
excite  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools  as  the  intolerance  of  its  pro- 
fessed friends. 

Another  of  the  Weekly's  "  trivial  and  childish  "  questions  is  whether  people 
"  shall  be  made  to  drink  tea,  coffee,  and  water  only,  or  be  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  beverages."  From  the  Weekly's  way  of  putting  this,  we  are  afraid 
it  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  very  important  question.  There  is  no  more 
important  question  in  the  public  mind  on  this  side  of  the  lakes,  than 
what  to  do  with  the  whiskey  traffic.  With  us  it  is  not  a  question  of  wheth- 
er people  shall  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  beverages,  but  whether 
this  giant  iniquity,  which  has  its  grip  on  the  very  throat  of  the  nation, 
shall  be  permitted  to  strangle  it.  There  is  nothing  "  trivial "  or  "  ephemeral " 
about  this  question,  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  lov- 
er of  his  kind,  as  to  which  side  to  take. 


In  a  recent  visit  to  Baltimore  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  two  sessions  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  at  Hopkins  Hall,  and  so  entertaining  did  the 
exercises  prove,  that  nothing  but  a  previous  engagement  in  Washington  could 
draw  me  away  before  the  close.  In  one  respect  officers  of  our  State  Associa- 
tion could  learn  from  the  example  of  President  Carter ;  the  speakers  were 
held  strictly  to  the  time  allotted,  he  warned  them  with  relentless  punctuality 
when  that  had  expired. 

The  Association,  in  its  papers  and  discussions,  devoted  about  equal  time  to 
each  of  the  three  modern  languages,  English,  French  and  German.  At  Pres- 
ident Gilman's  reception,  one  of  the  delightful  features  of  the  meeting,  it  was 
hard  to  tell  which  language  could  make  the  most  noise.  The  combined  effect 
was  that  of  Babel  let  loose — as  harmonious  as  Wagner's  music. 

Both  President  Gilman  and  President  Carter  warned  teachers  against  letting 
the  study  of  philology  usurp  the  place  which  belongs  to  literature.  One  of  them 
spoke  of  the  student  who  examines  with  painstaking  care  the  stones  (and  he 
might  have  added,  the  dust  and  rubbish)  of  the  Parthenon,  but  loses   sight   of 
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its  beauty  as  a  whole.  President  Carter  evidently  believes  that  the  ability  to 
read  French  and  German  readily,  for  the  sake  of  the  contents  of  the  languages, 
is  of  much  more  value  to  the  American  student  than  the  power  to  use  a  few 
hundred  words  in  conversation.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  the  ability  to  use 
one's  native  tongue  with  accuracy  and  vigor  is  the  ultimate  test  of  the  true  value 
of  any  kind  of  training,  and  whatever  contributes  to  this  end,  whether  modern 
or  ancient  language,  is  not  to  be  despised. 

President  Shepherd,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  read  a  paper,  itself  a  model  of  pure 
and  vigorous  English,  on  English  Prose  Style  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  paper  by  Professors  Hunt,  Garnet,  Bancroft  and  others 
it  seemed  to  a  layman  that  it  is  possible  for  the  study  of  the  development  of 
literature  to  make  us  forget  the  literature  itself.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  Pro- 
fessor Hunt,  who  is  about  to  publish  a  treatise  on  English  Prose,  took  delight 
in  the  writings  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  I  have  read  Bede's  History  with  great 
pleasure,  but  have  always  found  the  leaves  uncut  before  me,  although  the 
books  have  been  in  our  library  for  thirty  years. 

There  was  a  spirited  discussion  among  the  French  teachers  concerning  the 
religion  of  Victor  Hugo,  but  what  that  religion  was.  did  not  very  clearly  ap- 
pear. It  is  a  sad  day  for  France  if,  as  one  speaker  asserted,  the  religion  of 
Hugo  is  the  religion  of  the  best  and  most  self-sacrificing  class  of  the  French 
people. 

Professor  Fortier,  of  New  Orleans,  read  a  paper  on  the  French  Literature  in 
Louisiana,  which  seemed  to  prove  only  that  most  of  what  had  been  written 
there  in  French  had  quickly  passed  into  oblivion. 

Professor  Super's  paper  gave  rise  to  a  lively  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  pronunciation  of  German.  One  Nestor  among 
the  German  teachers  said  there  were  but  two  things  about  which  his  country- 
men were  agreed ;  they  believed  they  must  die  at  some  time,  and  they  liked 
beer;  on  all  other  points  they  disagreed.  He  expected  that  Saxon  and  Han- 
overian wonld  never  agree  in  pronunciation,  and  whether  they  did  or  not  was 
of  little  consequence. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  members  at  Baltimore.  President  Oilman 
and  his  associates  gave  them  a  reception  so  hearty  that  all  must  come  away 
with  pleasant  remembrancer  of  the  meeting.  The  Association,  which  is  but 
three  years  old,  is  ably  managed  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  wide  influence 
among  the  teachers  of  modern  languages.  Martin  B.  Andrews. 


We  spent  holiday  week  with  the  teachers  of  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  in  their 
annual  institute.  Somerset  is  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  the  State,  border- 
ing on  Maryland.  The  institute  was  held  at  Somerset,  the  county  seat,  a  bor- 
ough of  1500  people,  beautifully  situated  near  the  summit  of  the  Alleghasies. 
The  sessions  were  held  in  what  was  originally  a  skating  rink,  now  handsomely 
fitted  up  as  an  opera  house.  It  was  well  filled  at  every  session,  and  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity  afternoons  and  evenings.  School  directors,  clergymen,  law- 
yers, and  citizens  generally,  seemed  scarcely  less  interested  than  the  teachers. 
We  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  clergyman  who  came  With  his  wife  and 
daughter  from  a  remote  part  of  the  county  and  attended  all  the  sessions.  We 
also  met  two  ladies,  not  teachers,  who  drove  twelve  miles  to  attend  one  of  the 
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evening  sessions.  The  institute  in  Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  an  occasion  of 
great  interest  to  the  whole  community,  and  there  is  evidently,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  greater  sympathy  and  more  hearty  co-operation  with  the  teachers 
than  in  Ohio.  The  teachers  of  Ohio  have  themselves  to  blame.  They  have 
in  a  measure,  isolated  themselves,  and  have  not  sufficiently  sought  the  sympa- 
thy and  co-operation  of  the  people.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  censorious ;  but  we 
love  Ohio — her  people  and  her  institutions,  and  we  do  not  like  to  see  her  out- 
stripped, especially  in  matters  of  education. 

The  chief  instructors  in  the  Somerset  institute  were  Dr.  Theo.  B.  Nobs,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  State  normal  school  at  California,  Washington  Co.,  and  the  writer. 
There  was  at  each  of  the  day  sessions  a  report  from  one  of  the  leading  teachers 
of  the  county,  on  a  topic  previously  assigned.  The  exercises  were  enlivened 
at  frequent  intervals  with  soul-stirring  music,  conducted  by  that  prince  of  mu- 
sic masters,  E.  0.  Excell,  of  Chicago.  Miss  Bell  Tomer,  a  Pittsburg  vocalist, 
and  Mr.  Excell  both  sang  at  the  evening  sessions. 

Aprominent  feature  was  the  course  of  evening  lectures.  ^County  superin- 
tendents, who  have  the  sole  management  of  the  institutes  in  Pennsylvania,  vie 
with  each  other  in  securing  the  most  popular  and  attractive  lecturers  for  the 
evening  sessions.  Monday  evening's  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Everett,  of 
Harrisburg,  on  "  The  Winning  Side  of  Life.1'  Rev.  A.  Willets  had  been  engag- 
ed for  Tuesday  evening,  but  was  unable  to  meet  the  engagement  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe, of  Washington  City,  was  substituted,  and  gave  vivid  and  entertaining 
sketches  of  life  at  Washington  and  the  leading  actors  there.  Joseph  Cook's 
"  Ultimate  America  "  was  listened  to  by  an  immense  audience  on  Wednesday 
evening;  and  on  Thursday  evening,  Ex- Congressman  Horr,  of  Michigan,  dis- 
cussed the  labor  question.  It  was  the  most  witty  and  entertaining,  as  well  as 
the  soundest,  treatment  of  the  subject  we  have  ever  heard. 
j^  County  Superintendent  J.  C.  Weller's  management  of  the  institute  was  ad- 
mirable. Every  detail  was  wisely  and  skillfully  carried  out.  His  second  term 
of  three  years  will  soon  expire,  when  he  proposes  to  retire  to  give  "  some  other 
man  a  chance."  A  rare  combination  of  suavity  and  efficiency  has  made  Mr. 
Weller  very  popular  with  his  teachers.  We  heard  among  them  many  strong 
expressions  of  commendation.  A  beautiful  gold  watch  and  chain,  presented 
near  the  close  of  the  institute,  was  a  fitting  expression  of  the  estimation,  in 
which  he  is  held. 

One  afternoon  was  given  up  to  the  school  directors  (about  fifty  were  present), 

who  entered  very  heartily  into  the  discussion  of  such  topics  as  the  length  of 

school  terms,  supply  of  apparatus,  directors'  duties,  etc. 

y      We  have  been  impressed  with  the  liberty  accorded  to  an  institute  instructor 

/  in  Pennsylvania.    In  neither  of  the  two  institutes  we  have  recently  attended 

J    in  that  State  was  there  the  least  disposition  even  to  make  suggestions  to  the  in- 

/    structors.     Each  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  choose  his  own  subjects  and  present 

them  in  his  own  way.     The  practice  in  many  of  the  Ohio  institutes  is  very  dif- 

/   ferrent,  managing  committees  often  undertaking  to  direct  instructors  both  as  to 

-    matter  and  method.     Such  interference  borders  on  impertinence. 

We  have  the  impression  that  women  are  less  influential  in   school   matters 
"-    in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Ohio.     Not  one  lady  member  of  either  of  the  two  in- 
stitutes permitted  her  voice  to  be  heard,  except  in  song,  and  not  one  lady  filled 
an  office  or  even  a  place  on  a  committee.    Women  do  not  seem  to  have  mon- 


( 
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opolized  the  business  of  teaching  to  so  great  an  extent  as  they  have  in  Ohio. 
The  schoolmaster  is  still  abroad  in  Pennsylvania.  There  was  a  larger  attend- 
ance of  men  than  of  women  at  the  Somerset  institute. 

It  is,  perhaps,  bat  justice  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  Pennsylvania  is  in 
advance  of  Ohio  in  everything  pertaining  to  her  schools.  She  has  made  better 
provision  for  her  country  schools.  In  the  management  of  her  institutes,  in  her 
State  normal  schools,  county  supervision  and  township  organization,  her  su- 
periority,  we  think,  must  be  conceded ;  but  we  do  not  believe  the  borough  schools 
\  of  Pennsylvania  are  equal  to  those  of  Ohio.  In  the  absence  of  county  super- 
[  vision,  Ohio  has  developed  and  utilized  city  and  town  supervision  more  fully 
than  Pennsylvania  has.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  boroughs  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  not  depended  on  the  county  superintendents  for  the  super- 
vision of  their  schools,  to  their  own  serious  loss.  We  were  surprised  to  find 
that  many  of  the  smaller  boroughs  have  but  five  months  of  school  in  the  year. 
The  town  of  Somerset,  a  county  seat,  has  school  but  five  months,  and  pays  her 
male  principal  but  $300,  or  $60  a  month.  A  first  class  article  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  such  a  price.  It  should  be  said  in  this  connection, that  there  is  now 
a  movement  all  over  the  State  to  secure  an  increased  length  of  school  term ; 
and  if  we  mistake  not  there  should  be  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  more 
efficient  supevision  of  the  borough  schools.  Nothing  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic education  is  more  fully  settled  than  that  no  system  of  schools  can  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results  without  skilled  and  efficient  supervision. 


There  was  a  full  attendance  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Columbus  holiday  week.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  outline  a  program  and  make  other  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  about  the  first  of  July  next.  It  was  con- 
ceded that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be  at  some  point  within  the  State — just 
where,  was  not  definitely  determined.  The  mayor  and  a  large  delegation  of 
prominent  citizens  of  Delaware  appeared  before  the  committee,  to  invite  the 
association  to  meet  at  that  place.  There  were  also  invitations  from  Akron 
and  Mansfield.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee,  which  is  to  meet 
some  time  in  February.  We  do  not  think  Akron  has  any  special  desire  to  en- 
ter into  competition  with  the  other  places  named ;  but  there  are  some  reasons 
why  it  is  fitting  to  hold  the  meeting  here. 
\/  It  is  well  known  that  Akron  is  the  mother  of  the  union  or  graded  school 
system  of  Ohio.  The  movement  to  establish  free  graded  schools  in  Ohio  orig- 
inated here.  "  The  Akron  School  Law  "  was  enacted  in  1847,  and  its  provisions 
were  soon  after  extended  to  all  other  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State. 
^f  Akron  is  also  the  birth-place  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association ;.  and  the 
child,  though  now  forty  years  old,  has  never  revisited  its  birth-place.  Is  it  not 
fitting  that  its  fortieth  anniversary  be  observed  here  ? 

Akron  would  extend  to  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  a  royal  welcome.  It 
was  but  a  village  when  the  Association  was  organized  here  in  1847 ;  now  it  is  a 
city  of  twenty-five  thousand  people.  It  is  but  a  short  time  Bince  Akron  enter- 
tained two  thousand  guests  at  one  time.  One-fourth  of  that  number  would  be 
at  least  an  average  attendance  of  the  Association.     Her  elegant  new  high 
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school  building,  costing  more  than  $100,000,  has  an  assembly  hall  large  enough 
to  hold  an  average  of  the  Association.  Each  of  three  or  four  elegant  churches 
would  hold  a  larger  number.  Columbia  Hall,  in  which  most  of  our  popular 
lectures  and  entertainments  are  held,  seats  two  thousand  people. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Akron  Daily  Beacon  agree,  in  case  the  meeting  is 
held  here,  to  print  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings ;  also  to  furnish  a  report 
daily  to  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  papers — all  without  cost  to 
the  Association. 

Akron  invites  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  to  celebrate  its  fortieth  anni- 
versary at  the  place  of  its  birth,  promising  to  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  oc- 
cassion  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  With  this  brief  statement  of  the  claims 
and  wishes  of  Akron,  we  ask  the  committee  to  decide  the  question  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  Association. 

The  committee  outlined  the  program,  but  did  not  complete  it.  The  Centen- 
nial of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  will  be  duly  observed,  Dr.  Venable  will  read  a 
poem,  township  schools  will  receive  due  attention,  and  the  annual  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Hon.  D.  S.  Brooks,  of  Salem,  O.  It  is  expected  the  meeting 
will  be  one  of  unusual  interest 


SYMPATHY  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  POWER  IN  THE  TEACHER. 

Carlyle's  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  always  had  a  charm  for  me,  and 
frequent  meditation  upon  them  but  increases  this  feeling : — "  And  then,  with, 
such  a  sunny  current  of  true  humour  and  humanity,  a  free  joyful  sympathy 
with  so  many  things ;  what  of  fire  he  had,  all  lying  so  beautifully  latent,  as 
radical  latent  heat,  as  fruitful  internal  warmth  of  life ;  a  most  robust,  healthy 
man  I  "  "A  free  joyful  sympathy  with  so  many  things !  "  I  like  his  use  of 
the  word  sympathy  in  the  sense  which  permits  joy  in  it,  and  not  the  restricted 
sense  of  commiseration  with  others  in  grief. 

Sympathy  gives  power  over  others,  gives  new  interest  in  life  through  the  won- 
derful insight  which  it  permits  into  nature  and  humanity.  Wherever  it  is  found 
in  a  marked  degree,  there  do  we  witness  its  unmeasured  influence. 

We  scarcely  need  another  to  point  out  how  essential  it  is  to  oratory.  Who 
is  it  that  moves  men  to  action  ?  Not  the  man  of  cool,  clear  intellect,  who,  being 
on  the  height,  forgets  that  he  was  ever  in  the  valley,  and  makes  those  in  a  lower 
intellectual  plane  intensely  conscious  of  a  separating  distance.  There  may  be 
a  certain  kind  of  admiration  tendered  him,  but  he  will  never  be  a  leader.  That 
can  never  be  until  through  some  subtle  power  he  makes  those  whom  he  would 
lead  conscious  that  he  has  thought  something  of  their  thought,  felt  something 
of  their  feeling,  struggled  and  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are 
now  contending.  He  must  not  only  be  possessed  with  the  truth  of  what  he 
teaches,  but  he  must  make  his  hearers  feel  that  he  believes  that  they  can  be  led 
to  accept  the  same  truth,  and  be  moved  by  the  same  motive  power.  Look  over 
the  world's  great  preachers,  either  of  this  century  or  of  earlier  centuries,  you 
will  not  find  one  who  has  exerted  that  wonderful  heart  power  which  men  of 
the  coolest  intellect  must  admire,  who  has  not  possessed  sympathy  in  an  em- 
inent degree.  So  true  is  this  that  there  are  those  of  whom  we  say  that  we  do 
not  admire  its  excess  ;  while  the  tiuth  is  that  there  is  in  them  no  excess,  bnt 
they,  seeing  the  power  it  gives,  have  counterfeited  and  exaggerated  the  origin- 
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al.  Look  over  your  favorite  authors,  those  whom  you  would  really  love  inde- 
pendent of  any  verdict  of  the  world  of  taste  in  literary  matters.  Some  of  them 
come  right  into  your  heart  of  hearts  to  talk  with  you.  The  gentle  Elia  seems 
almost  to  take  your  hand,  as  it  were,  and  sit  beside  you  chatting  until  you  look 
where  he  looks  and  see  what  he  sees.  Robert  Burns  loves  you  despite  your 
frailties,  which  he  so  well  knows  because  they  are  of  his  own  nature,  until  you 
have  something  of  his  deep,  generous  sympathy  with  humanity. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  needless  for  we  all  know  that  the  poet 
mart"  attune  his  ear  to  nature's  harmonies"  before  he  can  set  them  to  music ; 
that  one  cannot  interpret  the  heart  of  man  except  by  the  key  which  his  own 
nature  has  given  him ;  that  he  can  only  read  the  lessons  from  the  life  of  the 
race  by  the  experiences  of  his  own  life. 

We  talk  about  the  "  magnetism  "  of  certain  great  political  leaders ;  and  this 
quality  is  deemed  of  such  importance  that  in  looking  over  available  candidates, 
its  possession  is  given  considerable  weight  in  determining  the  scales  in  favor  of 
one  man,  and  its  absence  Btands  seriously  in  the  way  of  the  nomination  of  an- 
other candidate.  Now,  the  most  certain  element  of  this  as  yet  not  completely  an- 
alyzed magnetism  is  sympathy.  It,  of  course,  is  not  the  sympathy  which  comes 
from  the  special  knowledge  of  each  man's  particular  affairs,  but  the  fellow  feel- 
ing of  joy  or  sorrow  that  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the  varied  conditions  of 
the  race,  and  a  heart  touched  by  these  conditions. 

But  if  we  look  over  every  field  of  human  labor,  we  shall  find  no  place  where 
there  is  greater  need  for  the  potent  influence  of  sympathy  than  in  the  school- 
room. Nor  is  there  any  time  of  the  pupil's  life  of  which  we  can  affirm  that  the 
necessity  for  sympathy  has  ceased.  It  is  almost  the  breath  of  intellectual  life 
to  the  very  little  children.  And  if  the  teacher  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
grown  old  in  heart,  she  cannot  accomplish  the  highest  results  in  the  primary 
department,  even  if  she  has  a  good  deal  of  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  ma- 
turity of  intellect.  The  little  ones  have  many  of  them  come  from  homes  where 
the  mother's  very  existence  has  been  so  bound  in  theirs  that  she  has  had  a 
laugh  for  their  most  childish  sport,  or  a  tear  for  even  imaginary  woes. 

If  the  teacher  is  lacking  in  loving  sympathy,  the  removal  from  home  to  the 
schoolroom  will  be  too  much  like  taking  the  tender  house-plant  and  placing  it 
out  in  the  cold  winter  air.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  child  has  come  from  one  of 
the  unhappy  homes  where  children  receive  little  care,  our  sympathy  will  be 
like  the  blessed  sunshine  to  the  plant  which  has  scarcely  felt  its  genial  influence. 
I  think  one  makes  a  better  teacher  of  the  little  ones  by  knowing  something 
of  dolls  and  having  an  appreciation  of  their  beauty.  It  is  not  beneath  your  dig- 
nity to  have  some  knowledge  of  boys'  sports.  At  any  rate,  to  rejoice  at  their 
success  in  harmless  games  and  to  feel  with  them  in  their  defeat,  will  make  them 
believe  that  you  "  really  are  of  some  account"  and  give  them  more  confidence 
in  your  ability  in  other  matters.  Don't  let  them  see  that  things  which  seem 
to  them  of  great  moment  are  of  trivial  import  to  you.  The  child's  nature  is  to 
throw  off  grief,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is  very  sincere  and  you  must  enter  into  the 
sorrow.  Indeed,  if  you  have  a  womanly  heart  this  is  not  difficult  for  you.  If 
you  put  your  mind  into  such  close  sympathy  with  the  little  learner  that  you 
feel  the  effort  he  is  making,  by  some  subtle  effect  which  I  cannot  fully  explain, 
you  carry  him  to  at  least  a  degree  of  success.  Whereas,  if  you  repel  him  by 
fear,  or  are  indifferent,  or  pre-occupied,  you  lessen  materially  the  chances  of 
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his  success.  Sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  is  more  needed  by  some 
pupils  than  by  others.  I  know  little  girls  whose  progress  has  been  very  marked, 
who  owe  much  to  the  kind  sympathy  that  they  have  received  from  their 
teachers, — little  girls  whose  natures  are  so  sensitive  that  the  lack  of  sympathy 
would  make  them  draw  back  into  themselves  the  very  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  render  them  so  attractive. 

As  the  pupils  grow  a  little  older,  we  must  not  let  sympathy  die  out  I  think 
it  may  be  true  that  it  is  easier  to  cherish  this  feeling  for  the  very  little  ones,  and 
again  for  the  oldest  pupils ;  because  out  of  sixty  there  are  scarcely  six  of  the 
six  and  seven  year  old  pupils  without  something  winning  about  them ;  and  the 
older  pupils  are  growing  into  something  of  intellectual  companionship  with  us, 
where  sympathy  becomes  easier.  But  if  it  is  not  easy  to  feel  it  towards  the 
boy  and  girl  of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen,  there  is  special  need  why  teach- 
ers should  cultivate  the  feeling.  The  girls  will  be  growing  away  from  dolls 
and  little  dishes ;  we  must  have  some  influence  in  determining  what  they  shall 
grow  towards,  and  how  can  we  have  that  unless  we  set  our  minds  somewhat  in 
accord  with  theirs.  The  boy  is  getting  "too  big ''  for  many  of  his  early  sports, 
"  too  big  "  for  his  boyish  costume  ;  we  must  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  grow  "  too 
bigM  for  his  teacher.  Such  boys  can  be  made  the  most  loyal  of  friends  if  only 
convinced  that  you  are  honestly  interested  in  them  and  in  their  amusements ; 
while  their  scorn  for  a  "  woman  who  smiles  all  the  time  and  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing by  it, "  is  delightful  in  its  genuineness.  Again,  their  desire  to  get  away 
from  the  teacher  who  wants  to  work  them  up  to  as  high  a  standing  as  pupils  in 
a  corresponding  grade,  but  in  her  heart  of  hearts  admits  that  she  "  hates  boys," 
is  only  equalled  by  the  desire  she  would  have  to  get  away  from  them — if  she 
did  not  get  a  good  salary  for  staying.  If  you  believe  them  very  disagreeable 
animals  at  this  age,  they  will  try  to  realize  your  expectations,  and  I  cannot  say 
but  that  I  sympathize  with  them  in  the  desire.  This  is  a  period  of  life  when 
they  have  naturally  a  tendency  towards  adventure.  You  can  enter  into  chat 
feeling  and  lead  them  to  the  reading  of  works  of  some  of  the  world's  great 
travelers.  They  have  a  taste  for  the  daring,  the  heroic,  and  they  can  be  led  (J 
speak  from  experience)  to  the  most  eager  devouring  of  history. 

When  the  pupils  are  growing  older,  a  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
which  leads  towards  the  taking  of  an  interest  in  every  matter  of  moment  to  the 
pupil,  leads  to  a  companionship  perfectly  consistent  with  discipline  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  term.  This  companionship  brings  its  own  reward.  In- 
deed, the  freshness  of  young  life  with  its  faith  and  courage,  is  to  us  the  fount- 
ain of  youth.  College  honors  have  more  than  once  been  laid  by  their  winners 
at  the  feet  of  high  school  teachers,  because  the  sympathy  which  bound  teacher 
and  pupil  together  had  been  so  perfect  that  separation  did  not  in  any  degree 
weaken  the  sense  that  the  rejoicing  of  the  teacher-friend  would  be  almost  the 
echo  of  the  victor's  rejoicing. 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  loneliness,  when  the  dread  visitor's  presence  was  still 
felt  in  the  household,  the  faithful  teacher  has  gone  to  her  pupil,  and  the  low- 
spoken  "  I  knew  you  would  come  "  has  told  the  whole  history  of  the  relations 
that  have  existed. 

Without  at  all  weakening  character,  this  sympathy  will  give  the  teacher  a 
power  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  pupils,  which  will  enable  her  to  guide 
their  intellectual  and  moral  development. 
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Bat  not  alone  in  the  schoolroom  is  sympathy  an  element  of  power  in  the 
teacher.  Wherever  teacher  meets  teacher  to  discuss  questions  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  schools,  is  its  subtle  influence  felt.  The  county  institute 
instructor  who  can  make  his  audience  feel  that  there  is  not  a  teacher  there 
honestly  trying  to  do  his  duty,  however  humble  his  position,  with  whom  he  does 
not  sympathize  in  his  endeavors  and  in  his  trials,  can  leave  a  thought  in  more 
than  one  mind  which  will  result  in  action.  And  after  all,  are  we  so  very  far 
advanced  that  we  can  only  reach  our  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  finger-tips,  in- 
stead of  with  the  helping  hand  ? 

If  the  intellect  is  growing  stronger  and  the  heart  warmer,  to  impart  to  others 
something  of  this  strength,  something  of  this  warmth,  is  our  most  precious  priv- 
ilege. Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


/ 


The  Albangh  bill,  which  provides  for  the  "  township  system  "of  organization 
for  the  country  schools,  passed  the  House  on  the  12th  of  January,  by  a  vote  of 
59  to  40,  and  there  is  good  hope  of  its  passing  the  Senate  and  becoming  a  law. 
Let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage.    The  vote  in  the  House  was  as  follows : — 

Yeas  : — Albaugh,  Ames,  Ankeny,  Arnett,  Bader,  Ba- 
ker, Barrett,  Beatty,  Boyd,  Braddock,  Brockman,  Brown, 
of  Cuyahoga,  Brumback,  Cameron,  Chaney,  Coates,  Cope, 
Cowgill,  Deyo,  Dickson,  Eggers,  Emerson,  Farrar,  Gey- 
er,  Graydon,  Green,  Haley,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hartpence, 
Hilles,  Ingman,  Johnson,  of  Huron,  Kennedy,  Kreis, 
Lampson,  Lyman,  Matthews,  McClure,  Outcalt,  Palmer, 
Patton,  Poorman,  Puck,  Ryan,  Shepard,  Smalley,  Stew- 
art, of  Muskingum,  Stewart,  of  Trumbull,  Stranahan, 
Strecker,  Taylor,  Tompkins,  Vinnedge,  Washburn, 
Whittlesey,  Williams,  of  Columbiana,  Williams,  of  No- 
ble, Speaker, — 59. 

Nay* :— Austill,  Bailey,  Baughman,  Blair,  Boehmer,  Brown,  of  Warren,  Buerhaus,  Byal, 
Clement,  Cole,  Edwards,  Eldemiller,  Francisco,  Habbeler,  Higglns,  Holcomb,  Howard, 
Hubbard,  Johnson,  of  Williams,  Kitchen,  Le  Blond,  Linduff,  Lisle.  Little,  Lyons,  McCray, 
McKeever,  Merrick,  Nieman,  Ohlemacher,  Rawlins,  8ackett,  Shaw,  Terrell,  Williams,  of 
Coshocton,  Work,  Worthington,  Wydman,  Young,  Ziegler,— 40. 

Absent,  or  not  voting : — Armor,  Cuff,  Fimple,  Huffman,  Hull,  Hunt,  John- 
son, of  Van  Wert,  McBride,  Schultz,  Tomlinson,  Turner,— 11 


STATE    CERTIFICATES. 

The  State  Board  of  school  examiners  completed  the  work  of  the  December 
examination  very  promptly.  The  prompt  and  careful  attention  to  the  import- 
ant duties  entrusted  to  them  has  won  universal  approbation  from  the  teachers 
of  the  State.  At  the  recent  meeting,  there  were  one  hundred  and  six  applicants, 
of  whom  fifty- three  were  awarded  certificates  as  .follows : 
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For  life — Samuel  A.  Dickson,  Xenia ;  William  W.  Donham,  Forgy ;  D.  G. 
Drake,  Cincinnati ;  E.  C.  Ellis,  Elliston ;  H.  S.  Fox,  Brookville ;  Warren  L. 
Fulton,  LaRue;  Charles  B.  Galbreath,  East  Palestine ;  Philip  C.  Hill,  Chevoit; 
Isaac  N.  Keyser,  Leetonia ;  Janet  Knox,  Cincinnati ;  Henry  S.  Lehr,  Ada ;  A. 
J.  McGrew,  Bond  Hill;  B.  S.  Page,  Ironton;  Thomas  C.  Ryan,  Beverly;  J.  H. 
Snyder,  Mt.  Gilead ;  E.  H.  Webb,  North  Fairfield ;  D.  T.  Willi  am  a,  Hannibal; 
M.  A.  Yarnell,  Mount  Vernon. 

For  ten  years — Charles  S.  Barrett,  Cadiz ;  F.  J.  Beck,  Georgetown  ;  A.  F. 
Coup,  Alliance ;  Annie  E.  Crow,  Cincinnati ;  Alice  Cummings,  Cincinnati ; 
John  B.  Davis,  Norton  Center;  George  W.  DeLong,  Bendville;  Augusta  C. 
Dickson,  Xenia;  Ed.  Durham,  Newtown;  Linda  R  Haines,  Waynesville;  W. 
T.  Heilman,  Zanesville ;  George  M.  Hoke,  Green  Spring ;  Rebecca  Hutt,  Wa- 
verly ;  Charles  A.  Leland,  Caldwell ;  John  A.  Long,  Lockbourne ;  Isaac  Mitch- 
ell, Georgetown;  A.  T.  Moore,  Conover;  J.  M.  Mulford,  Harveysburg;  R.  E. 
Ray  man,  Lithopolis;  J.  M.  Reason,  Westfield;  T.  C.  Roche,  Columbiana; 
Frank  P.  Shu  maker,  Mt.  Union ;  Dora  T.  Sleppy,  Batavia ;  Martin  L.  Smith, 
Ashville ;  R.  B.  Smith,  New  Burlington ;  William  V.  Smith,  Upper  Sandus- 
ky ;  Hannah  C.  Stewart,  Salem ;  John  A.  Stone,  Chester  Hill ;  William  Tate, 
Greenwich ;  Maggie  Umstead,  Salem ;  Frank  W.  Weimer,  Bell  aire ;  Homer  B. 
Williams,  Sarahsville;  George  H.  Withey,  Genoa;  0.  C.  Wright,  Urbana;  J. 
L.  Young,  New  London. 


PROFESSOR  EDWARD  OLNEY. 

[Just  as  we  were  about  to  write  a  notice  of  Prof.  Olney's  death,  this  very  ap- 
propriate and  pleasant  little  tribute  to  his  memory  came  from  Dr.  Smyth. — Ed.] 

I  have  this  very  hour  read  that  day  before  yesterday  Prof.  Edward  Olney, 
LL.  D.,  the  eminent  mathematician,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  death  having 
resulted  from  heart  disease. 

I  can  do  no  justice  to  the  life  and  character  of  my  friend  of  long  years  ago, 
in  the  few  minutes  that  I  have  at  my  command  this  morning.  More  than  thir- 
ty years  have  passed  away  since  I  enjoyed  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  in  all  that  time  I  have  met  him  but  once,  and  then  our  interview  did  not 
continue  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Still,  I  seem  to  have  known  him  for 
more  than  one-third  of  a  century,  and  I  feel  moved  to  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing my  friend,  though  I  have  no  data,  either  in  type  or  in  written  facts,  to 
which  I  can  refer.  I  depend  solely  upon  memory,  and  though  I  have  passed 
through  years  of  stirring  interest,  and  my  thoughts  have  been  engaged  by  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  transactions  which,  if  fully  written  out,  would  fill 
volumes  of  interest,  to  myself  at  least,  my  recollections  of  Mr.  Olney  are  with 
me  as  fresh  as  the  events  of  yesterday. 

It  was  in  December,  1847,  when  for  three  months  I  had  been  a  Pastor  in  To- 
ledo, that  I  received  an  invitation  to  give  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  a 
schoolhouse  at  Perrysburgh,  ten  miles  up  the  Maumee  from  my  new  home.  As 
I  had  no  acquaintance  in  all  that  region,  outside  of  Toledo,  I  inquired  why  I 
had  been  invited  to  perform  this  service,  and  was  told  that  invitation  first  went 
to  Judge  Myron  H.  Tilden,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Toledo,  which  he  declined, 
and  recommended  that  I  should  be  invited  to  perform  the  task.    I  think  it 
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was  on  New  Year1!  day,  1857,  that  the  dedication  occared.  Perry sburgh  is 
bnt  a  mile  or  two  from  old  Fort  Meigs,  which  Gen.  Harrison  bravely  defended 
when  attacked  by  the  British  and  Indians  in  1813.  It  was  a  small  village,  but 
came  into  honorable  notice  as  being  the  first  point  west  of  Sandusky  where 
special  attention  was  given  to  popular  education.  They  had  erected  a  school- 
house  which  now  would  be  considered  a  cheap  affair,  but  which  then  was  the 
pride  of  the  village.  It  was  two  stories  high  with  four  rooms,  for  a  Primary,  a 
Secondary,  a  Grammar,  and  a  High  department.  I  think  there  was  no  other 
classified  school  in  the  contiguous  eight  counties.  The  people  came  together 
from  miles  around,  and  seemed  to  take  as  much  interest  in  the  occasion  as  all 
Israel  did  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

A  Mr.  Albert  D.  Wright  had  been  imported  from  somewhere  in  the  State  of 
New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  school  and  to  be  sole  teacher  of  the  High  school. 
There  my  acquaintance  with  Edward  Olney  commenced.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  the  grammar  school.  He  had  been  "  raised/'  I  was 
told,  a  few  miles  further  up  the  river,  and  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-one  years 
had  gained  a  good  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  a  district  school,  in  that  hoop-pole 
region.  In  1849  Mr.  Wright  died  of  cholera,  and  Mr.  Olney  was  appointed  to 
his  place ;  and  from  such  small  beginning  he  rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  teach- 
er and  an  author,  especially  in  the  line  of  mathematics.  It  has  been  said  that 
when  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  president  of  Amherst  College  he  was  asked  from  what 
institution  he  graduated.  He  replied :  "  From  my  mother's  dye  tub."  Those  who 
were  children  when  President  Hitchcock  was  a  boy  will  remember  that  in  many 
houses  a  wooden  dye  tub,  holding  eight  or  ten  gallons,  stood  in  almost  every 
kitchen  chimney  corner,  filled  with  dye,  where  the  good  housewives  colored  the 
yarn  for  the  stockings  and  mittens  of  the  family.  It  was  a  warm  cosy  place,  and 
was  frequently  occupied  as  a  seat  (of  course  it  had  a  tightly  fitting  cover),  by 
children  when  studying  their  Da  boll' a  Arithmetic  and  Murray's  Grammar. 
And  about  the  same  were  Prof.  Olney' b  early  educational  advantages.  His 
fireside  at  home  was  his  Alma  Mater.  He  remained  in  Perrysbnrgh  for 
several  years,  and  every  day  rose  in  popular  regard  as  a  student  and  an 
instructor.  When  he  this  week  died  he  had  for  about  thirty  years  held  the 
very  high  position  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Ann 
Arbor.  His  published  works  have  given  him  national  fame,  and  he  ranked  as 
among  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  country. 

Personally,  he  was  of  pleasing  presence  and  demeanor.-  His  countenance 
was  expressive  of  geniality  and  kindness.  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman  ;  a 
friend  to  all,  and  all  were  friends  to  him.  As  I  now  write,  that  countenance 
which  beamed  upon  me  thirty  years  ago,  as  we  spoke  with  one  another  of  mat- 
ters of  education  and  religion,  I  can  now  see,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  I  can 
now  hear. 

Olney  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  prominent  instructors  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio,  who  have  finished  their  work  and  have  gone  to  their  reward.  Barney, 
Andrews,  Cowdery,  Ray,  Lord,  Henkle,  Edwards,  Sams,  and  many  others,  have 
gone,  and,  sooner  or  later,  those  of  us  who  have  known  them  and  loved  them 
so  well,  must  go.  And  may  it  be  a  welcome  voice  to  us  all  when  the  Great 
Teacher  shall  call  us  home. 

It  seems  to  me  a  singular,  as  it  is  a  pleasing  fact,  that  all  the  superintendents 
of  the  Cleveland  schools,  covering  a  period  of  some  forty  years,  are  still  living, 
all,  with  one  exception,  in  Cleveland; — Freese,  Oviatt,  Smyth,  Rickoff,  Hins- 
dale, Day.  Anson  Smyth. 

Cleveland,  Jan.  18,  1887. 
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Dbar  Mr.  Findlky  :  Since  I  sent  the  last  installment  of  my  article,  How  I 
was  Educated,  I  have  read  several  of  those  published  in  The  Forum.  I  find  that 
I  have  used  in  not  a  few  cases  almost  the  same  words  in  describing  mj  exper- 
ience that  others  have  used.  It  may  be  well  to  dwell  upon  a  few  points  that 
have  particularly  impressed  themselves  upon  my  attention. 

There  are  few  young  men  in  our  country  too  poor  to  secure  a  collegiate 
education  if  they  have  but  perseverance  and  at  least  moderate  ability,  and  do 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  diverted  by  other  issues.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a 
young  man  who  earns  his  own  money  to  hold  firmly  to  this  one  purpose,  and 
refrain  from  spending  of  it  for  things  non-essential.  Then,  too,  the  very  love 
of  knowledge  may  itself  lead  astray  if  it  induces  the  purchase  of  books  that 
do  not  bear  directly  upon  the  vital  question.  Many  a  young  person  is  ap- 
palled at  the  thought  of  devoting  several  years  to  acquiring  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, of  being  a  consumer  all  this  time  when  he  might,  during  part  of  it  at 
least,  be  a  producer  and  accumulate  a  fair  stock  of  knowledge  too.  Yet,  few 
graduates  regret  the  time  *pent  in  college,  even  though  it  may  not  all  have  been 
wisely  employed.  If  they  had  their  early  lives  to  live  over  again,  they  would 
simply  improve  upon  the  work  done,  not  leave  it  wholly  undone. 

It  would  seem  that  much  the  larger  portion  of  our  educated  men  are  born  in 
the  country  or  in  small  towns.  In  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  young  men  do 
not  often  go  to  college  unless  their  fathers  are  college  men.  Every  other  in- 
terest except  that  of  mental  culture  bears  so  heavily  upon  boys  and  young 
men  that  comparatively  few  have  time  to  complete  even  the  high  school  course, 
much  less  the  longer  course  of  the  college. 

Parents  who  are  favorably  disposed  to  the  higher  education  can  do  much  in 
an  indirect  way  to  influence  their  children  to  their  own  way  of  thinking,  even 
though  their  bent  be  not  very  decided.  A  young  man  may  need  to  be  sent  to 
college  because  he  cares  too  little  about  education  to  go  of  his  own  accord ; 
yet  the  contact  and  communion  with  teachers,  books  and  students,  may  awak- 
en a  taste  that  was  latent  before.  Some  of  our  most  thoroughly  educated  men 
testify  that  they  almost,  if  not  entirely,  completed  their  collegiate  course  with- 
out any  special  love  of  knowledge  or  any  well-defined  object  in  view,  except  to 
get  through  in  a  fairly  credible  manner.  The  love  of  knowledge  grows  in  us 
from  intercourse  with  those  who  are  wiser  than  we  are  either  in  general,  or  in 
particular  lines.  ?  W  ? 


The  following  sums  have  been  received  since  my  report  of  Dec.  20,  1886. 

Dec.  23,  1886,  Samuel  Major,  Chillicothe,  Ross  Co $1.10 

"     25,    "      Frank  Dyer,  Belle  Center,  Logan  Co 1.65 

11      25,    "      G.  B.  Wiles,  West  Woodville,  Clermont  Co 1.00 

"     30    "      Frederic  Heckman,  Lake,  Stark  Co 50 

Jan.    3  1887,  J.  J.  Bliss,  Crestline,  Crawford  Co 3.00 

"    10,    "     Jno.  C.  Bethel,  FlushiDg,  Belmont  Co 1.40 

"    18,    "     J.  R.  Munsey,  Melrose,  Paulding  Co 25 

Total $8.90 

Of  this  amount,  25  cents  is  for  the  first  year,  1883-4;  25  cents  for  the  second, 
year,  1884-5 ;  and  $8.40  for  the  current  year.  E.  A.  Jones, 

Cor.  Sec.  &  Treas.,  O.  T.  R.  C. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  teachers  of  Darke  County  held  a  meeting  at  Arcanum,  on  Saturday, 
/an.  8,  citizens  furnishing  free  entertainment 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  held  at  Colum- 
bus, beginning  June  28,  and  continuing  four  days. 

— The  Logan  High  school  expects  to  graduate  a  class  of  10  young  ladies,  at 
the  close  of  this  year.  Supt.  McCray  keeps  things  moving  in  his  part  of  the 
field. 

— There  is  a  tri-county  association  in  the  north  western  corner.  The  coun- 
ties of  Henry,  Lucas  and  Wood  held  a  meeting  at  Liberty  Center,  Jan.  8.  We 
have  no  report,  but  the  program  indicates  a  meeting  of  unusual  interest. 

— Summit  County  will  hold  another  four  weeks  institute  next  summer.  Fred. 
Schnee,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  andMiss  Nellie  Moore,  of  Defiance,  will  do  the  work 
the  first  three  weeks,  and  E.  A.  Jones  and  Samuel  Findley ,  the  last  week.  W. 
A.  Morton  is  President,  E.  M-  Owry,  Secretary,  and  Miss  Edith  L.  Gray,  treasurer. 

— The  Van  Wert  County  Association  and  Reading  Circle  had  a  very  full  at- 
tendance and  an  interesting  session  on  Saturday,  Jan.  15th.  We  have  some 
two  or  three  papers  and  discussions  at  each  meeting,  on  the  subjects  suggested 
in  the  course  of  reading,  and  this  year  the  reading  circle  is  a  success. 

D.  R.  B. 

— The  Darke  County  teachers'  association  met  at  Arcanum  Jan.  8th.  It  was 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting.  The  meetings  have  steadily  grown  until  they 
usually  fill  to  overflowing  the  largest  church  or  audience  room  in  the  town. 
Citizens  and  boards  of  education  are  attending  more  than  formerly.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  at  Bradford,  on  the  2nd  Saturday  of  February.  C. 

— The  Mt.  Vernon  high  school  observed  "  Temperance  Day''  at  the  close  of 
last  term.  A  fine  program  of  essays,  declamations,  orations  and  recitations, 
interspersed  with  appropriate  music,  all  bearing  on  the  subject  of  temperance, 
was  carried  out.  There  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  graduation  of  one 
member  of  last  year's  class,  who,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  unable  to  gradu- 
ate with  her  class. 

— S.  W.  0.  T.  A.— A  meeting  of  the  South-Western  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  Hughes  High  school,  Jan.  29,  with  program  as  follows . 

Paper ; "  Language  Culture,"  Prof.  Berry,  Miamisburg  High  School ;  Discus- 
sion :  "  Science  in  the  Schools,"  A.  M.  Miller,  Eaton  High  School;  Address: 
"  A  Business  Education:"  Hon.  A.  D.  Wilts,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Select  Reading,  C. 
M.  Williams,  Evendale,  Ohio;  General  Business. 

— -N.  E  O.  T.  A. —The  annual  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation on  Saturday,  February  12,  1887.  The  following  program  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  executive  committee  ; 

I.  English  Composition,  Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  Cleveland. 

II.  The  Parent  and  the  Teacher,  F.  M.  Plank,  Akron. 

III.  Language  Work,  Miss  M.  J.  Healy,  Sandusky. 

IV.  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Election  of  officers. 
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— The  Wayne,  Ashland  and  Medina  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  Smithville,  Feb.  4th  and  5th.  The  program  is  a  good  one,  and  a 
good  time  is  expected. 

— There  are  now  two  women  on  the  New  York  City  school  board.  This 
seems  eminently  proper  when  we  consider  that  at  least  half  the  pupils  are  girls 
and  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  are  women,  and  that  in  most  of  onr  cities 
and  towns  women  are  more  highly  educated  than  men,  on  the  average. 

— By  the  new  rules  promulgated  by  the  department  of  education  in  France, 
women  are  admitted  as  teachers  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  but  men  not  till 
eighteen. 

— The  London  Journal  of  Education  draws  the  following  lessons  from  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  recent  report  on  education  on  the  continent  of  Europe:  1. 
All  teachers  must  be  trained,  no  more  acting  certificates  must  be  granted,  and 
the  college  course  must  be  extended  to  at  least  four  years.  2.  The  demoral- 
izing system  of  annual  grants,  dependent  mainly  on  individual  papers  in  the 
R's,  must  be  abolished.  If  the  fixed  capitation  grant  were  doubled,  and  the  re- 
mainder assigned  by  general  merit,  we  should  have  a  workable  but  not  a  per- 
fect system,  3.  The  school-years  must  be  extended.  At  present,  in  England, 
school-life  ends,  on  an  average,  at  eleven  years  of  age :  on  the  continent  it 
ends  at  fourteen.    4.  Schools  must  be  graded. 

— The  Ohio  Valley  Superintendent's  Bound  Table,  met  in  the  office  of  Supt. 
Anderson,  of  Wheeling,  Jan.  14.  Present,  Supts.*  Anderson,  Wheeling;  Dun- 
can, Bridgeport ;  Jones,  Bellaire ;  Watters,  St.  Clairsville ;  and  Peck,  Barnes- 
ville.  The  discussion  took  a  wide  range,  but  crystalized  in  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

That  we  emphasize  to  teachers  the  necessity  and  value  of  frequent  visits  to 
the  homes  of  their  pupils,  and  especially  to  the  homes  of  absent  or  irregular 
pupils,  and  to  the  homes  of  pupils  where  there  is  sickness ;  and  that  we  as  su- 
perintendents make  great  efforts  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  patrons 
of  the  schools. 

That  closer  attention  be  given  to  ventilation,  to  the  condition  of  outhouses, 
and  to  sanitary  conditions  generally. 

That  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  improve  the  morals  and  manners  of  pu- 
pils and  will  endeavor  Co  cultivate  in  them  purity  of  thought,  and  guard  against 
profanity  and  obscenity  in  every  form. 

That  it  is  imperative  that  all  persons  connected  with  the  public  schools  as 
instructors  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  leading  educational  author- 
ities, and  that  we  recommend  the  following  works  to  wide-awake  and  progress- 
ive teachers : 

De Graff  b  Development  Lessons,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  Bain's  Edu- 
cation as  a  Science,  Sully's  Hand-Book  of  Pyscholgy,  Spencer  on  Education, 
Turing's  Theory  and  Practice,  White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  W.  H.  Payne's 
Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education,  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy 
Fitch's  Lectures,  Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Bellaire,  the  second  Friday  in  February. 

— Township  Superintendents'  Association. — Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  this  association  met  in  the  office  of  the  State  School  Conn- 
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missioner,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  28th.  Pres.  W.  W.  Donham  being  nec- 
essarily detained  at  home  that  evening,  Hon.  Leroy  D.  Brown  was  called  to  the 
chair.  The  following  is  a  list  of  superintendents  who  were  present :  Philip  C. 
Hill,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co. ;  0.  T.  Corson,  Granville,  Licking  Co. ;  B.  F.  Rem- 
ington, Peachton,  Ottawa  Co. ;  M.  F.  Andrews,  Lncasville ;  C.  H.  Frowine, 
Sciotoville;  J.  B.  Davis,  Norton  Center;  J.  F.  Pace,  Coming,  Perry  Co.;  M. 
E.  Hard,  Gallipolis ;  J.  H.  Shepherd,  Painesville ;  and  S.  P.  Merrill,  Wick- 
Kffe.   In  addition,  we  have  these  names : 

W.  W.  Donham,  Forgy ;  Lloyd  Wyman,  Perry,  Lake  Co. ;  C.  F.  Palmer, 
Dresden ;  and  M.  H.  Soth,  Miami,  Clermont  Co. 

This  shows  an  enrollment  of  fourteen,  as  against  the  six  at  Chautauqua. 

Several  of  those  present  made  report  of  their  work,  and  much  interest  was 
manifested.  Commissioner  Brown  made  an  earnest  plea  in  behalf  of  this  "  new 
departure." 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Association  of  Township  Superintendents  petitions 
the  General  Assembly  to  pass  House  bill  No.  8,  placing  the  control  of  our  coun- 
try schools  under  township  boards  of  education,  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  sub-district,  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  want  of  system  in  conducting  schools  in  town- 
ship districts  does  not  furnish  to  the  children  of  the  poor  in  those  districts  equal 
advantages  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  rich,  who  are  able  to  send  their  children  to 
village  and  city  high  schools. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  present  want  of  system  in  conducting  the  schools  in 
township  districts,  the  primary  work  in  many  instances  is  completely  neglected. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Ex.  Com.  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
to  give  the  Township  Superintendents'  Association  a  place  on  their  program. 

S.  P.  Merrill,  Sec. 

/^K\  — N,  W.  O.  T.  A. — One  of  the  most  successful  meetings  of  the  North  West- 
ern Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Lima,  Dec.  28th  and  29th.  About 
100  teachers  and  superintendents  were  present  The  inaugural  address  of  the 
president,  C.  W.  Butler,  treated  of  the  relations  of  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers, the  value  of  teachers'  meetings,  and  the  value  of  school  libraries. 

W.  T.  Jackson,  of  Fostoria,  read  a  most  excellent  paper  on  Principles  and 
Methods,  which  was  discussed  by  S.  C.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Darst. 

E.  P.  Dean  presented  a  very  practical  paper  on  the  study  of  English.  We 
need  more  reading  in  our  schools  that  will  cause  pupils  to  understand  what  they 
read ;  we  need  less  parsing  and  more  study  of  the  sentence. 

Alston  Ellis  delivered  a  very  fine  address  on  Preparation  for  Teaching,  which 
was  discussed  by  F.  M.  Ginn,  of  Clyde. 

Wednesday's  session  opened  with  a  paper  on  The  Country  Boy,  by  George  S. 
Harter,  of  Celina.  A  lively  discussion  followed,  in  which  Wheaton,  Beechy, 
Williamson,  Lear  and  Pittsford  took  part. 

A  Practical  Education  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  F.  S.  Steffins,  of 
Lima.  It  was  one  of  the  best  papers  of  the  occasion,  and  was  briefly  discussed 
by  F.  M.  Hamilton. 
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The  next  paper  was  read  by  H.  W.  Compton,  superintendent  of  the  Toledo 
schools,  on  Moral  Culture  in  the  Schools.  Among  many  other  good  things,  he 
said  "  that  teacher  has  not  discharged  his  duty,  who  has  merely  instructed  in 
the  branches  required  by  law.  He  should  endeavor,  in  every  recitation,  to  give 
a  lesson  on  morals."  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Zeller,  Williamson,  Ginn, 
Jackson,  Ewing,  Steffins,  and  Lehr. 

School  Habits  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  W.  R.  Comings,  of  Nor  walk. 
Habits  of  accuracy,  cleanliness,  truthfulness,  etc.,  should  all  be  well  formed  in 
school,  while  pupils  are  yet  young. 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was  an  address  by  J.  W.  Knott,  of  Tiffin, 
on  County  Institutes.  He  spoke  the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers present  when  he  said  the  manner  in  which  a  majority  of  the  institutes  are, 
conducted  is  a  grand  farce.  The  managing  committees  are  often  mere  boys 
and  girls,  without  knowledge  and  without  experience.  Much  of  the  institute 
money  is  thrown  away.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Comings,  Zeller,  Ginn, 
Patterson,  Pittsford,  and  Ewing. 

Resolutions  concerning  the  death  of  Miss  Susie  R.  Piatt,  of  the  Tiffin  High 
school,  were  adopted. 

Carey,  Wyandot  County,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  next  year  8  meeting. 

Officers  for  next  year:  Pres.,  J.  M.  Greenslade;  Sec,  T.  C.  Ferguson;  Ex. 
Com.,  J.  A.  Pittaford,  W.  T.  Jackson,  and  Warren  Darst.  J.  A.  P. 

— The  3rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  School  Examiners'  Association  was 
held  at  Columbus,  Jan.  29  and  30.  The  president,  A.  B.  Johnson,  stated  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Association,  saying  that  264  men  distributed  equally  over  the  State 
have  power  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  legislation,  and  we  have 
reason  to  be  encouraged  from  what  they  have  thus  far  accomplished.  Hon. 
L.  D.  Brown  was  called  upon  to  give  a  preliminary  talk  on  the  topics  presented 
in  the  circular  issued  for  this  meeting.  The  commissioner  complied  by  read- 
ing a  carefully  prepared  paper,  going  into  the  details  of  our  school  system  and 
admirably  pointing  out  its  defects  and  the  means  of  remedy. 

We  have,  he  said,  too  many  examining  boards,  too  many  examinations,  and 
too  many  standards.  The  remedies  suggested  were :  1.  A  county  commission- 
er elected  or  appointed.  2.  All  examinations  held  on  the  same  day.  3.  All 
questions  prepared  by  a  State  Board..  4.  All  regular  county  examinations 
held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month.  5.  Women  should  be  allowed  by 
law  to  serve  as  school  examiners. 

The  proposition  to  have  all  test  questions  prepared  by  a  State  Board  was  tak- 
en up  and  elicited  a  very  warm  discussion,  Dr.  Hancock,  Dr.  Stevenson,  Prof. 
Eirkwood,  Supts.  Palmer,  Deuel,  Boyd,  Powell,  White,  Jones  Welsh,  Shawan 
and  others,  participating.  After  amendment,  making  the  use  of  the  lists  of 
questions  optional  with  county  boards,  the  proposition  prevailed.  The  next 
proposition  adopted  provides  tor  1 2  regular  examinations,  distributed  as  follows : 
The  1st  and  3rd  Saturdays  of  September,  October,  February,  and  March,  and 
the  1st  Saturday  of  April,  May,  August,  and  November.  No  examination  to 
be  held  in  December,  January,  June  or  July. 

The  proposal  to  make  women  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  examiner  was 
unanimously  adopted  without  debate. 

The  Association  recommended  that  sec.  4084  of  the  School  law  be  amended 
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so  as  to  read  an  follows :  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  to  boards  of 
examiners  for  city  districts  of  the  1st  class,  shall  be  applicable  to  such  boards 
for  city  districts  of  the  2nd  class  and  village  districts,  having  an  enumeration 
of  not  less  than  700  youth  of  school  age ;  except  that  such  boards  shall  consist 
of  three  members,  and  except  also  that  the  examination  fees  shall  be  disposed 
of,  and  statements  filed  with  the  Go.  Auditor,  as  provided  in  Sec.  4072,  in  all  such 
districts  not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  sec.  4093. 

Dr.  Hancock  addressed  the  association  on  methods  of  examinations,  and 
moved  as  the  sense  of  the  association,  that  no  certificate  should  be  issued  for  a 
period  longer  than  two  years,  on  the  common  or  statutory  branches.     Carried. 

Mr.  Merrill,  of  Cincinnati,  spoke  at  some  length,  on  the  subject  of  examina- 
tions, and  moved  that  no  certificate  be  renewed  without  an  examination   in 
some  branch  other  than  common  or  statutory  branches.     Carried.     On  motion  __ 
of  Supt.  Shawan,  it  was  recommended  by  the  association  that  physiology  be  add- 
ed to  the  legal  branches. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted :  That  all  institute  instructors  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  life  certificate  and  a  provisional  license  from  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools ;  provided,  that  this  restriction  shall  not  apply 
to  instructors  from  other  states.  v 

It  was  also  unanimously  resolved,  that  we  recommend  to  all  county  exam- 
iners to  transfer  all  perfect  grades  obtained  by  applicants  who  have  had  two 
years  or  more  experience  in  teaching,  except  grades  in  theory  and  practice. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Medina,  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted :  Resolved,  that  we  deprecate  the  practice,  common  in  some 
counties,  and  for  which  there  is  no  sanction  in  law,  of  ante-dating  certificates ; 
and  we  would  recommend  that  it  be  directly  prohibited  by  statute.  Mr.  Pitts- 
ford,  of  Wyandot  Co.,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  that  we  regard  so  much  of  Sec.  4066  of  the  School  Law  as  empow-  ^ 

era  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  to  issue  second  class  certificates  for  ten  years, 

as  unnecessary  and  injurious  to  the  profession,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 

repealed.    After  considerable  discussion,  pro   and  con,  the  resolution  was 

adopted. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Huron  Co.,  offered  the  following  resolution :  Resolved,  that  all 

members  of  executive  committees  of  county  institutes,   and  all  members  of 

boards  of  examiners  who  are  not  regularly  employed  as  instructors,  be  pro-. 

hibited  by  statute  from  receiving  any  compensation  for  services  in  teachers1  in-  \ 
8titutes  held  in  counties  where  tney  are  residents.     Carried  unanimously. 

By  Dr.  Stevenson,  that  we  recommend  that  the  school   law  be  so  amended 
that  the  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  be  paid  a  salary  from  the  contingent  ^ 
fund  of  the  State  rather  than  by  fees  of  applicants.     Carried  unanimously. 

By  Mr.  Powell,  that  the  State  Commissioner  be  requested  to  embody  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  meeting  in  a  circular  and  forward  the  same  to  the  different 
boards  of  examiners  of  the  State.     Adopted. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  act  with  the  School  Commis- 
sioner in  urging  the  recommendations  of  this  meeting  on  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  : 

R.  W.  Stevenson,  W.  H.  Mitchell,  John  Hancock,  W.  J.  White,  J.  P.  Cum- 
mins, J.  W.  Knott,  and  M.  E.  Hard. 

Officers  for  the  next  year  were  elected  as  follows :  Pres.,  A.  C.  Deuel,  Ur- 
hana;  Vice  Pres.,  John  Hancock,  Chillicothe;  Sec,  D.  R.  Boyd,  Van  Wert. 

About  fifty  members,  representing  forty  different  counties,  were  present. 
S.  F.  Ds  Ford,  Sec.  A.  B.  Johnson,  Pres. 
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— F.  M.  Mitchell  has  resigned  the  charge  of  the  junior  high  school  at  Nor- 
walk,  0.  A  teacher  is  wanted  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Write  to  Supt.  W.  R. 
Comings. 

— F.  T.  Waters  reports  a  very  prosperous  year  at  Kingsville,  Ashtabula 
County.  He  has  a  strong  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  work  goes  on  smoothly 
and  prosperously. 

— Miss  M.  W.  Sutherland  delivered  an  address  before  the  Medina  County 
T.  R.  C,  Saturday,  Jan.  22,  on  the  Pyschology  and  Literature  of  the  0.  T.  B.  C. 
Course  for  1886-7. 

— E.  L.  Youmans,  the  well-known  scientist,  and  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly \  died  of  pulmonary  consumption  at  his  home  in  New 
York,  Jan.  18. 

— C.  E.  Hitchcock,  an  ex-Ohio  teacher,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  county  of  Sumner,  one  of  the  best  and  most  populous  counties 
of  Kansas ;  which  was  to  be  expected. 

— John  E.  Morris  would  like  to  make  institute  engagements  for  two  or  three 
weeks  next  summer.  Address  him  at  Berlin,  Germany,  care  of  Mendelsohn  & 
Co.,  Bankers ;  or  address  the  editor  of  this  magazine. 

— Dr.  E.  E.  White,  by  consent  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  has  re- 
cently filled  several  institute  engagements  in  Pennsylvania,  made  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Cincinnati  schools. 

— C.  W.  Butler,  of  Defiance,  has  institute  engagements  as  follows  :  March 
28,  Defiance  Co. ;  July  25,  Paulding  Co. ;  Aug.  I,  Marion  Co. ;  Aug.  8,  Logan 
Co. ;  Aug.  15,  Huron  Co. ;  Aug.  22,  Hancock  Co.,  two  weeks. 

— J.  N.  McCall,  an  ex-Ohio  teacher,  is  president  of  the  Gratiot  Co.  (Mich.) 
teachers'  association.  The  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  Jan.  28  and  29,  at 
which  the  president  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Common 
School  Teacher." 

— James  W.  McLane  and  Milie  G.  Sykes  were  married  December  twenty- 
ninth,  1886.  At  home  after  January  twelfth,  1887,  at  18  Franklin  Court,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Two  excellent  teachers  are  now  one.  May  their  school  term  be  a 
very  long  one,  without  vacations. 

— B.  A.  Hinsdale  has  been  doing  service  in  PennRylvania  institutes,  having 
been  employed  in  November,  in  Huntingdon  and  Northumberland  counties, 
and  in  December,  in  Wayne  County.  Mr.  Hinsdale  is  willing  to  make  some 
institute  engagements  for  next  summer,  in  Ohio. 

— C.  W.  Green,  principal  of  Science  Grove  Seminary,  Robards,  Ey.,  sends  a 
renewal  of  his  subscription  to  the  Monthly  and  adds  this  pleasant  note : 

When  I  was  a  teacher  in  Ohio  I  Joved  to  read  the  Monthly,  but  I  love  it 
more  since  I  have  taken  up  my  abode  in  the  South.  Almost  any  one  number 
is  worth  more  than  a  year's  subscription.  "  How  I  was  Educated  "  ought  to  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form  and  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  American* 
aspiring  to  become  educated. 
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The  third  volume  of  D.  Apple  ton  and  Co.' s  International  Educational  Series 
is  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  entitled  The  Rise  and 
Early  Constitution  of  Universities,  with  a  Survey  of  Medieval  Education. 
The  author,  Dr.  S.  S.  Laurie,  is  professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Ed- 
ucation in  the  University  of  Edinburg.  Beginning  with  Athens,  Rome,  and 
Alexandria,  before  the  Christian  Era,  the  growth  of  educational  ideas  is  traced 
down  through  the  centuries  to  the  rise  of  universities  in  1100  A.  D  ,  and  on 
through  their  development  for  several  centuries.  Organization  and  methods  of 
instruction  are  carefully  examined ;  also  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  edu- 
cation, and  the  rise  and  growth  of  Christian  schools.  Recognizing  that  all  ed- 
ucational systems  must  perish  which  do  not  in  some  way  promote  either  the 
the  spiritual  or  material  welfare  of  men,  the  author  has  sought  to  discover  and 
point  out  the  inspiring  idea  and  aim  of  the  educational  institutions  of  medieval 
times.  A  preface  and  careful  analysis  of  the  text  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  will  materially  aid  the  student.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
additions  to  the  literature  of  education  that  has  yet  appeared. 

A  very  practical  book,  and  one  that  cannot  but  prove  very  helpful  to  teach- 
ers in  both  town  and  country,  comes  from  the  press  of  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston:  Courses  and  Methods;  a  Hand-booh  for  Teachers  of  Primary, 
Grammar,  and  Ungraded  Schools.  By  John  T.  Prince,  Agent  of  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education ;  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Waltham  and  Water  town,  Mass.  The  author  undertakes  to  give  a  brief  plan 
of  studies  that  may  be  pursued  in  elementary  schools,  and  a  simple  and  direct 
statement  of  good  methods  of  organization,  teaching,  and  discipline,  intended 
mainly  for  untrained  and  inexperienced  teachers;  and  our  judgment  is  that  he 
succeeds  admirably.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  stupid  groping  and  blundering 
of  so  many  teachers,  when  such  books  as  this  can  be  obtained. 

Physiological  Botany,  one  of  Appleton's  Science  Text-Books,  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  larger  English  work  by  Robert  Bentley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's 
College,  London.     It  has  been  prepared  by  the  author  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  work.     The  American  edition  has 
>een  prepared  by  Eliza  A.  Youmans,  the  well  known  author  of"  The  First  Book 
Botany,"  and  editor  of  "  Henslow's  Botanical  Charts,"   as  a   sequel  to  her 
Descriptive  Botany.' '    We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  ed- 
tor  that  this  treatise  is  a  model  of  clear,  concise,  and  accurate  statement,  giv- 
ng  a  complete  popular  view  of  the  minute  structures,  the  functions,   and  the 
development  of  the  various  organs  of  plants. 

From  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  we  have  A  Practical  Rhetor' 
ic ;  for  Instruction  in  English  Composition  and  Revision,  in  Colleges  and  In- 
termediate Schools.  By  J.  Scott  Clark,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Syracuse  University.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  author  tells  us  that  by  a  "  Practical  Rhetoric  "  he  means  a  text-book 
such  that,  after  a  careful  study  of  its  principles  and  a  thorough  drill  in  its  ex- 
ercises, the  student  shall  write  better  English  than  he  wrote  before  taking 
up  the  book.  To  what  extent  he  has  worked  up  to  his  own  ideal,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  book,  can  be  fully  determined  only  by  the  practical  test  of  the 
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class-room.  An  exam i nation,  however,  warrants  the  opinion  that  the  book  is 
very  practical.  We  have  seen  nothing  else  we  like  bo  well.  We  believe  it  is  just 
the  book  for  oar  high  schools,  and  we  advise  superintendents  and  high  school 
teachers  to  see  it,  at  least. 

The  Substantial  Philosophy.  Eight  Hundred  Answers  to  as  Many  Ques- 
tions concerning  the  Most  Scientific  Revolution  of  the  Age.  By  J.  I.  Swan- 
der,  A.  M.,  D.  D.    Published  by  Hudson  &  Co.,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

This  is  a  popular  exposition,  in  catechetical  form,  of  a  new  system  of  philos- 
ophy which  claims  the  attention  of  the  thinking  world,  Dr.  A.  Wilford  Hall 
and  Dr.  Mott  being  among  its  chief  apostles.  Rejecting  Materialism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Idealism  on  the  other,  Substantialism  teaches  that  every- 
thing in  the  universe,  visible  or  invisible,  tangible  or  intangible,  corporeal  or  in- 
corporeal, of  which  the  human  mind  can  conceive,  is  a  real  substance  or  object- 
ive entity.  Matter  is  corporeal  substance,  mind  is  incorporeal  or  immaterial 
substance.  Some  things  not  matter  are  real  entities — immaterial  entities. 
God  is  a  spirit  and  yet  a  real  substance.  Force  is  not  a  mere  mode  of  motion, 
nor  a  highly  attenuated  form  of  matter,  but  an  incorporeal  entity.  Magnetic 
force,  for  instance,  is  just  as  really  a  substance  as  the  matter  which  it  perme- 
ates and  controls ;  and  all  force  as  well  as  all  matter  has  been  evolved  from 
and  produced  by  the  one  Infinite  source  of  all  being. 

The  language  is  simple  and  the  style  such  as  to  secure  the  attention  and  in- 
terest of  the  unscientific  reader,  and  the  adoption  of  the  catechetical  form  has 
enabled  the  author  to  state  in  a  few  terse  sentences  his  thought  on  each  of  a 
great  number  of  topics.  We  express  no  opinion  on  the  soundness  or  correct* 
ness  of  this  new  philosophy,  but  the  book  is  well  worth  reading. 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry,  a  Text-book  for  Beginners,  by  Ira  Remsen, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  the  press  of 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  facts  and  experi- 
ments to  give  pupils  information  concerning  what  things  are  made  of;  it  is 
calculated  to  lead  pupils  to  think  as  well  as  to  observe.  They  are  required  to 
perform  experiments,  but  they  must  know  what  the  experiments  teach.  Good 
paper,  large  clear  type,  neat  and  substantial  binding,  and  searching  questions 
and  problems  and  a  full  index  at  the  close,  added  to  the  well  chosen  and  well 
written  matter  of  the  text,  go  to  make  up  an  admirable  elementary  text-book. 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Chicago  and  Boston,  has  published  a 
volume  of  readings  and  recitations  of  high  character  for  elocutionary  drill  and 
memory  work  in  grammar  and  high  schools.  It  bears  the  title  of  "  Standard 
Selections,"  and  is  compiled  by  Mr.  John  D.  Billings,  Principal  of  Webster 
School,  Cambridge  port,  Mass.  The  selections  have  been  made  with  excellent 
taste,  and  include  such  authors  as  Longfellow,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Addison, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Phillips,  Webster,  Whittier,  Everett,  etc.  Fifteen  pages  are 
devoted  to  selections  for  memorizing,  taken  mostly  from  the  poets.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  use  as  a  supplementary  reader  for  Fourth  or  Fifth  Reader  grades. 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince.  A  Story  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Har- 
riet Martineau,  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  another  of  Ginn  &  Co's  excellent  Classics  for  Children.  The  author. 
Miss  Martineau,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  family  of  the  same 
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name  who  fled  from  France  to  escape  the  persecution  begun  by  Louis  XIV. 
She  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  having  written  more  than  a  hundred  vol- 
umes, besides  contributions  to  magazines  and  newspapers.  "  The  Peasant 
and  the  Prince  "  is  one  of  her  most  popular  books. 

The  Beginner's  Booh  in  French.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  By  Sophie 
Don  ok    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  plan  of  the  author  has  been  to  select  subjects  calculated  to  please  chil- 
dren and  excite  their  curiosity,  thereby  awakening  their  enthusiasm  and  luring 
them  to  master  words  and  expressions  which  would  otherwise  prove  irksome. 
Attractive  and  amusing  pictures  are  interspersed,  with  the  same  end  in  view. 

y\  The  National  Question  Book.  A  Graded  Course  of  Study  for  Teachers  and 
Those  Preparing  to  Teach.  By  Edward  B.  Shaw,  Author  of  "  School  Devices,'1 
etc.,  New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  questions  and  answers  on  various  branches  of  study. 
Several  pages  of  questions  on  each  branch  are  followed  by  several  other  pages 
of  answers.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  book  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
samples : 

I.  Define  Arithmetic.    What  is  a  unit  ?    What  is  a  number  ? 
6.  What  are  figures  ? 

II.  Define  counting.    Define  numbering. 

15.  Name  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

Answers  : — 1.  Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  numbers.  One,  or  a  single  thing, 
is  a  unit    A  number  is  a  unit  or  a  collection  of  units. 

6.  Figures  are  characters  used  to  express  numbers. 

11.  Counting  is  expressing  numbers  with  regard  to  value;  numbering  is  ex- 
pressing numbers  with  regard  to  order. 

15.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Robert  Browning* s  Poetry,  by  Dr.  Hiram 
Corson,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Cornell  University, 
is  from  the  press  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Obscure,  transcendental,  hard- 
jolting  verse,  are  some  of  the  terms  that  have  been  used  to  characterize  the 
Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.  He  was  never  a  popular  poet,  yet  among  his  ad- 
mirers are  some  of  the  most  mature  and  cultivated  minds.  There  is  in  his  po- 
etry a  closeness  of  texture  and  a  rigid  economy  of  expression,  requiring  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  a  sustained  mental  tension  to  which  few  are  equal,  and 
this  may  in  measure  account  for  its  want  of  popularity.  This  introduction 
smooths  down  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  pleasant  and  profitable  study  of  this 
moat  intellectual  of  poets. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  have  issued  a  second  series  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen* s  Fairy  Tales,  adapted  to  children  reading  the  fourth  school  reader. 
It  forms  one  of  Ginn's  excellent  series  of  Classics  for  Children. 

The  Second  Natural  History  Reader,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  is  published  by 
the  Boston  School  Supply  Company.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  contains 
descriptions  and  stories  of  birds,  frogs,  fishes,  squirrels,  rabbits*  etc. 

The  Four-Part  Song  Reader,  by  G.  A.  Veazie,  is  designed  for  upper  classes 
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in  mixed  or  boys'  schools,  and  for  singing  clubs  and  conventions.    It  is  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  New  First  Music  Reader,  by  Luther  Whiting  Mason,  is  the  first  book 
of  the  National  Music  Course,  published  by  Qinn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

First  Weeks  at  School,  by  J.  H.  Stickney  and  S.  C.  Peabody,  is  a  beautiful 
liitle  book  containing  occupation,  recreation,  and  instruction  for  the  little  peo- 
ple during  their  first  weeks  at  school.  It  is  a  beautiful  book  for  children,, 
either  at  home  or  at  school.  Primary  teachers  should  see  it.  Published  by 
Ginn&  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  the  Teeth.  By  C.  S.  Weeks,  dentist  pp.  23, 
12mo,  pamp.    Price  10  cents.     Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  753  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  for  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  In" 
struction,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  ending  June  7, 
1886. 

MAGAZINES  AND   PAMPHLETS. 

Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard  College,  occupies  the  first  place  in  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February  with  an  unusually  readable  paper  on 
14  The  Laws  of  Habit.' '  A  very  clear  explanation,  on  physiological  grounds,  of 
the  way  in  which  habits  come  to  involve  all  the  functions  of  the  organism,  grow- 
ing with  its  growth,  and  hardening  into  permanency  as  it  matures,  makes  thia 
article  invaluable  reading  for  youth  and  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
young. 

Scribner's  Magazine  for  February  is  the  second  number  of  this  new  candi- 
date for  popular  favor.  Ex-Mi nister  Washburne's  Reminiscences  of  the  Siege 
and  Commune  of  Paris,  with  illustrations,  Annie  Cary  Morris's  Glimpses  at 
the  Diaries  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  being  sketches  of  social  life  in  the  Paris  of  the 
Revolution,  and  Our  Naval  Policy,  by  James  Russell  Soley,  U.  S.  N.,  are 
among  the  leading  articles.  There  is  a  most  interesting  article,  by  John  C. 
Ropes,  on  the  Likenesses  of  Julius  Caesar,  with  eighteen  portraits.  There  are 
also  several  interesting  stories.  The  entire  edition  of  the  January  number 
(100,000  copies)  was  exhausted  on  the  day  of  publication,  and  a  second  and  a 
third  edition  have  been  printed. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  is  an  unusually  interesting  number  of 
this  popular  magazine.  Besides  the  regular  instalments  of  current  serials,  there 
are  "  The  Federal  Convention,"  by  John  Fiske ;  a  new  poem,  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell ;  "  The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts ;  poems  by  Whittier  and 
William  Winter:  very  valuable  book  reviews;  and  other  articles  of  interest. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Newark  Public  Schools ; 
together  with  the  Dedicatory  Exercises  of  the  Newark  High  School,  and  a  com- 
plete Catalogue  of  the  Alumni.    J.  C.  Hartzler,  Superintendent. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  for  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1886.     B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Superintendent. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools,  for  school  year  ending 
Aug.  31,  1886.    R.  W.  Stevenson,  Superintendent. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA 

INSTITUTES. 


B.    A.    HINSDALE. 

In  responding  to  the  call  of  "The  Monthly"  to  lay  my  observa- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  institutes  before  its  readers,  I  shall  be  brief. 
When  I  state  that  my  observations  are  limited  to  a  single  institute  sea- 
son, and  to  a  few  institutes  at  that,  I  have  given  a  sufficient  reason  for 
my  brevity.  Nor  shall  I  seek  "  to  sum  up  "  the  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tute, but  content  myself  with  calling  attention  to  some  of  its  features 
that  Ohio  educators  can  study  with  advantage. 

i.  The  institute  season. — There  lies  before  me  a  list  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania institutes  for  the  last  season,  embracing  these  items :  "  County," 
"place  of  meeting,"  and  "date."  One  institute  is  set  for  August, 
one  for  September,  thirteen  for  October,  sixteen  for  November,  thirty 
for  December,  and  two  for  January,  1887.  October  is  a  better  insti- 
tute month  than  December,  but  December  is  better  than  July  or  Aug- 
ust. There  can  be  no  question  that  if  Ohio  institutes,  as  a  whole,  came 
later  they  would  be  much  more  effective.  Save  at  the  sea-shore,  July 
and  August  are,  per  se,  the  worst  institute  months  in  the  year ;  and  yet 
the  larger  number  of  Ohio  institutes  fall  in  them. 
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2.  Attendance  of  Teachers. — Both  my  observation  and  my  inquiries 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Pennsylvania  teachers  attend  the  insti- 
tutes far  more  generally  than  Ohio  teachers  do.  At  Huntingdon,  the 
enrollment  fell  but  a  half  dozen  short  of  the  total  number  of  teachers 
required  to  equip  the  schools  of  Huntingdon  County,  and  at  Hones- 
dale,  Wayne  Co.,  that  limit  was  considerably  exceeded.  Formerly, 
the  teachers  were  paid  for  their  time  at  the  institutes,  but  recent  legis- 
lation has  taken  away  the  wages  for  the  week ;  and  although  the  same 
legislation  reduces  the  school  month  to  twenty  days  (from  twenty-two  or 
\wenty-four  days),  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  will  affect  the  attend- 
ance unfavorably.  There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  human  nature 
in  Pennsylvania  school  teachers  as  well  as  in  others. 

3.  Influence  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, — This  was  very  observable 
in  two  particulars:  First,  many  of  the  teachers  were  graduates  of  these 
schools ;  secondly,  one  or  more  normal  school  professors  were  pretty 
certain  to  attend  an  institute  as  instructors,  one,  two,  or  three  days. 
Both  of  these  results  are  good.  However,  instructors  were  sometimes 
present  in  excess  of  the  number  that  could  be  profitably  employed. 

4.  The  County  Superintendent — Of  course  he  is  the  manager  of  the 
institute;  although,  as  a  matter  of  usage  or  law,  he  appears  to  be  sub- 
ject, in  some  degree,  to  instructions  from  the  institute  itself.  An  of- 
ficer holding  his  office  for  three  years,  and  probably  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  will  give  more  attention  to  his  institute,  and  take  much 
more  pride  in  it,  than  a  committee  of  young  teachers  whose  members 
come  and  go.  The  large  attendance  of  teachers  is  due,  in  large  de- 
gree, to  the  Superintendent's  efforts. 

5.  Evening  lectures. — The  evening  lectures  of  an  Ohio  institute 
commonly  relate  pretty  directly  to  the  regular  work,  at  least  to  educa- 
tion. The  Pennsylvania  usage  appears  to  be  a  course  of  popular  lec- 
tures and  entertainments, — say  three  lectures  and  a  concert.  An  ef- 
fort is  made  to  sell  as  many  course  tickets  as  possible  to  citizens ;  the 
teachers  sometimes  pay  a  reduced  price  for  these  tickets,  and  some- 
times come  in  under  the  enrollment  fee.  Popular  men  are  engaged 
to  give  these  lectures,  and  high  prices  are  often  paid  them.  The  lec- 
ture course  is,  therefore,  a  decided  feature  of  the  week.  I  can  see 
some  objections  to  making  the  lectures  so  prominent  a  feature ;  but 
one  of  the  good  results  is  the  large  numbers  of  citizens  who  attend,  and 
who  are,  in  a  measure,  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  institute. 
On  the  whole,  the  yearly  institute  is  much  more  of  an  event  in  a  Penn- 
sylvania town  of  5000  inhabitants  than  it  is  in  an  Ohio  town  of  the 
same  size.  Here  the  tendency  is  for  teachers  and  citizens  to  fall  far- 
ther and  farther  apart. 
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6.  Money. — The  Pennsylvania  county  superintendent  has  much  more 
funds  at  his  disposal  than  the  Ohio  executive  committee  has.  He  re- 
ceives $200.00  direct  from  the  county  treasury ;  and  this  sum  is  much 
increased  by  the  teachers'  fees  and  the  proceeds  of  the  lectures.  A 
superintendent  of  a  county  like  Summit,  holding  his  institute  in  Akron, 
would  have,  if  he  managed  his  lectures  well,  $600.00  or  $800.00  at 
least,  at  his  disposal,  and  he  would  lay  out  his  work  accordingly. 

Finally,  a  good  spirit,  both  social  and  educational,  seemed  every 
where  to  prevail.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  experience  of  other 
Ohio  men  who  did  institute  work  in  Pennsylvania,  the  last  season,  I 
have  much  to  remember  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

The  above  I  had  written,  word  for  word,  before  reading  the  editor's 
article  on  the  Somerset  institute.  I  resume  my  pen  to  say,  that  with 
every  leading  fact  or  idea  stated  by  him  I  agree.  Teachers  and  peo- 
ple are  farther  apart  in  Ohio  than  in  Pennsylvania;  and  I  think,  too, 
that  Ohio  teachers  have  themselves  to  blame.  Will  the  editor  be  so 
kind  as  to  write  and  print  an  incisive  article  pointing  out  why  and  how 
Ohio  teachers  are  to  blame  ?  The  lack  of  popular  interest  in  the  schools 
of  our  State  is  one  material  reason  why  it  is  so  hard  to  carry  school  re- 
form through  our  Legislature.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  he  is  not  in  Ohio ;  but  if  the  editor  will  attend  an  institute  in 
one  of  the  northern  counties  having  an  original  New  England  popula- 
tion, he  will  find  more  ladies  among  the  teachers  relatively  than  in  the 
parts  of  the  State  that  he  visited.  There,  I  had  the  happiness  to  work 
with  two  lady  intructors,  one  at  Huntingdon  and  one  at  Sunbury. 

Cleveland,  February  2,   1887. 
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KATE    F.    BENEDICT,    MT.    VERNON,    O. 

[Read  before  the  Knox  Co.  Teachers'  Association.] 

There  is  a  principle  in  physchology,  known  as  the  Law  of  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas,  which  comes  into  requisition  at  every  step  in  our  educa- 
tion. And  that  method  of  teaching  which  turns  this  principle  to  great- 
est account  is  acknowledged  the  best. 

There  are  several  methods  of  teaching  primary  reading.  The  first 
is  that  old-fashioned  and  well-nigh  obsolete  Alphabet  Method.  I  trust 
that  the  man  who  invented  this  scheme  has  gone  to  his  reward  here- 
after, for  he  can  not  have  received  it  here ;  and  he  certainly  deserves 
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a  star  in  his  crown  for  every  child  whom  he  taught  to  read  by  that  slow 
and  painful  process. 

We  all  know  what  this  method  is  and  how  it  is  conducted.  It  con- 
sists in  showing  the  child  a  character  and  telling  him  that  it  is  "a," 
which  conveys  just  about  as  much  intelligence  to  his  mind  as  though 
he  were  told  that  it  is  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  or  one  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt.  He  is  shown  another  and  told  that  it  is  "  b  "  ;  and  he  looks 
at  the  ugly,  little,  black  thing  and  tries  to  trace  some  resemblance  be- 
tween it  and  the  bright  golden  bumble  bees  that  he  longs  to  be  chas- 
ing out  in  the  sunshine.  Failing  in  this,  perhaps  he  calls  it  an  ant  the 
next  time  he  sees  it,  or  else  has  forgotten  about  it  altogether. 

When,  at  length,  the  child  has  learned  the  twenty-six  meaningless 
characters  that  compose  the  Alphabet,  he  is  told  that  a  x  spells  ax,  and 
o  x  spells  ox.  He  accepts  it  upon  blind  faith,  and  his  education  pro- 
ceeds by  spelling  out  each  word  as  he  comes  to  it  and  waiting  for 
some  one  to  pronounce  it  for  him ;  and  this  style  of  reading  must  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  he  shall  have  learned  by  constant  repetition, 
or  accidentally,  as  he  takes  measles  and  whooping  cough,  to  associate 
a  certain  sound  with  the  name  of  each  letter.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
can  he  begin  to  make  out  the  words  for  himself.  A  very  rapid,  and 
satisfactory  method  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  Word  Method.  But,  like 
morality,  which  saveth  a  man  in  this  world  but  fails  in  the  world  to 
come,  this  method  is  of  great  help  to  the  child  in  the  beginning.  "  But 
when  he  arrives  at  that  "  undiscovered  country  "of  new  words  with  no 
pictures  to  illustrate  them,  he  finds  his  hard-earned  knowledge  as  una- 
vailing as  the  righteousness  of  the  moral  man. 

This  method  consists  in  showing  the  child  a  picture,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  the  word  or  phrase  which  is  suggested  by  the  picture. 
The  child  will  learn  the  word  cat,  taken  as  a  whole,  sooner  than  he  will 
learn  any  one  of  the  letters  composing  it ;  because  he  associates  it  in  his 
mind  with  that  picture  which  represents  an  object  with  which  he  is 
perfectly  familiar. 

AS  soon  as  he  has  learned  to  recognize  the  word  wherever  he  sees  it, 
he  is  taught  to  spell  it,  at  first,  just  as  he  would  learn  any  jingling  rhyme : 
cat,  c  a  t  cat ;  cat,  cat  cat.  But  by  spelling  it  again  and  again,  the 
teacher  carefully  pointing  out  each  letter  as  the  child  names  it,  he  soon 
comes  to  know  that  those  letters  are  c  and  a  and  t,  wherever  he  sees 
them.  A  little  girl  whom  I  had  in  my  class  once,  could  never  remem- 
ber the  letter  e.  But  she  could  spell  horse,  and  she  knew  that  that 
character  wherever  she  saw  it  was  the  same  as  the  last  letter  in  horse. 
And  many  times  when  she  came  to  the  letter  e,  I  have  seen  her  go 
over  to  herself  h  o  r  s  e9  and  she  had  it.     If  she  had  been  learning  the 
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alphabet  by  the  old-fashioned  method,  she  would  have  had  just  as  much 
trouble  to  remember  the  letter  e,  and  she  would  have  had  no  possible 
way  of  finding  out  for  herself  what  it  was.  A  teacher  who  under- 
stands drawing  can  carry  this  method  to  a  great  extent  and  degree  of 
perfection  by  the  number  of  words  and  phrases  which  he  can  illustrate 
to  his  pupils  on  the  blackboard. 

By  the  time  the  child  has  learned  all  the  words  that  can  be  con. 
veniently  illustrated  to  him,  he  knows  the  alphabet,  and  he  can  also 
read  and  spell.  But  now  comes  the  time  when  this  method  fails. 
When  the  child  takes  his  book  and  begins  to  read  from  that,  he  soon 
comes  upon  words  that  the  most  ingenious  teacher  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
illustrate.  Thus,  very  early  in  his  progress  through  McGuffey's  First 
Reader,  he  comes  upon  the  wordjust.  It  looks  a  little  like  jump,  but 
it  is  not  jump.  It  looks  a  little  like  jug,  but  it  is  not  jug.  And  again 
the  child  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  the  alphabet  And 
he  spells  the  word  over  :  just,  just;  and  it  will  never  be  anything 
but  j  u  s  t  to  him,  unless  some  one  pronounces  it  for  him,  until  that 
time  when  he  shall  have  learned  to  associate  the  sound  of  the  letter 
with  its  name. 

This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  the  Phonetic  Method,  in  which  the  child 
is  innoculated  for  the  sounds,  as  it  were,  and  so  takes  them   at  once 
and  has  them  easy.     This  method  consists  in  showing  the  child  a  char- 
acter and  telling  him  that  it  is  a.     This  looks  very  much  like  the  old 
cabalistic  alphabet  way  of  telling  him  that  it  is  a.     But  in  this  instance 
he  is  to  put  his  knowledge  to  immediate  use.     At  the  very  next  step, 
he  is  shown  another  character,  t,  and  taught  its  sound.     He  is  then 
shown  how  to  put  them  together  and  he  finds  that  he  has  a  word,  at. 
And  not  only  a  word,  but  the  foundation  for  a  great  many  words.     He 
is  then  given  the  sound  of  b,  f,  h,  m,  n,  or  p,  and  all  of  these  in  suc- 
cession, and  by  combining  them  with  the  knowledge  which  he  already 
has,  he  is  able  to  form  a  great  many  words.     A  class  will,  in   a  short 
time,  become  very  much  interested  in  watching  the  letters  as  they  are 
placed  on  the  board  before  them  to  see  who  shall  be  first  to  pronounce 
the  word.    Those  who  have  used  McGuffey's  charts  know  that  they  are 
founded  upon  this  method.     Upon  the  first  chart  are  given  the  sounds, 
£E,  r,  n,  t,  from  which  the  words  at,  rat,  Nat,    an,   and  ran  are  form- 
ed.    The  ingenious  compiler  of  the  charts  has  succeeded  in  composing 
a  little  story  of  these  words.     Not,  to  be  sure,  a  very  interesting  story ; 
but  still  one  that  the  children  can  read  in  a  very   few  days.     By  the 
time  the  child  has  learned  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  consonant  sounds,  he  is  able  to  make  out  al- 
most any  Word  he  comes  upon  in  his  reading.     Thus,  for  example,  he 
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comes  to  the  word  span.  It  cannot  be  illustrated  to  him  because  it  does 
not  enter  into  the  child's  vocabulary  at  all.  Therefore,  by  either  of 
the  former  methods  it  is  nothing  but  span,  unless  some  one  pronounc- 
es it  But  by  this  method  the  child  sounds  the  word  and  has  it  at 
once.  But  he  cannot  spell  except  phonetically.  Phonetic  spelling  is 
very  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  as  the  child  advances  and  comes 
to  words  containing  silent  letters,  he  needs  to  know  the  names  of  them. 
At  what  stage  in  this  method  is  he  to  learn  them  ? 

There  is  another  method,  the  one  in  use  in   most  of  the  schools, 
called  the  Eclectic  Method  which  is  a  combination  oi  these  three. 

This  method  consists  in  showing  the  child,  first,  the  object  itself,  if 
possible.  That  is  something  which  he  knows  all  about,  and  if  he  is 
encouraged  a  little  to  talk,  he  will  tell  a  great  deal  about  it.  He  is 
then  shown  the  picture  which  represents  the  object,  and  is  taught  to 
realize  the  difference  between  the  object  itself  and  its  pictorial  repre- 
sentation. He  is  then  told  that  there  is  another  and  an  easier  way  of 
making  that  picture,  which  just  as  truly  represents  the  object  as  the 
picture  itself.  He  is  then  shown  the  word,  and  he  will  generally  know 
what  it  is  without  being  told.  As  soon  as  he  learns  to  recognize  the 
word  wherever  he  sees  it,  the  teacher  carefully  sounds  the  word  and 
requires  the  class  to  count  the  sounds.  As  no  word  of  more  than  three 
letters  is  ever  chosen  to  begin  with,  the  child  will  readily  count  the 
sounds.  He  is  then  shown  that  the  word  is  composed  of  just  that 
number  of  characters,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  sound  the  word  him- 
self. As  he  already  knows  what  the  word  is  and  has  heard  the  teach- 
er sound  it,  he  will  probably  have  no  trouble  to  sound  it  himself,  and 
by  going  over  it  again  and  again,  the  teacher  carefully  pointing  out 
each  letter  as  the  child  gives  its  sound,  he  will  soon  recognize  them 
anywhere.  Every  ingenious  teacher  will  associate  each  letter  with 
some  familiar  object  to  assist  the  pupils  in  remembering  its  sound. 
Thus  they  will  remember  the  sound  of  1  because  it  is  a  /ong  letter,  of  p 
because  it  has  a  handle  like  a/itcher,  of  c  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
rooky  with  a  bite  taken  out,  and  numerous  others  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  teacher.  As  soon  as  the  child  can 
name  the  sounds  in  the  word,  he  is  taught  to  spell  it ;  thus,  from  the  first, 
learning  to  associate  the  name  of  the  letter  with  its  sound.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  are  obvious.  By  the  alphabet  method,  the  child 
goes  over  and  over  the  letters  which  compose  the  word  until  he  knows 
them  by  heart.  But  the  word  is  nothing  to  him  but  a  collection  of  let- 
ters until  some  one  pronounces  it  for  him.  Then,  if  he  has  a  good 
memory,  he  can  spell  it;  but  the  knowledge  which  he  has  gained  is  of 
no  use  to  him  in  making  out  the  next  word,    and  each  one  must  be 
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learned  in  the  same  slow  and  pains-taking  manner.  By  the  word 
method,  the  child  recognizes  the  word  at  sight,  if  it  is  one  which  he 
has  learned  by  illustration,  and  he  can  spell  it;  but  his  knowledge  is 
of  no  use  to  him  in  making  out  a  new  word,  and  when  he  comes  to 
one  he  is  no  wiser  than  his  fore- fathers  were,  who  were  taught  by  the 
alphabet  method.  By  the  phonetic  method,  the  child  has  learned  to 
associate  a  certain  sound  with  each  character  composing  the  word,  and 
he  can  pronounce  it  as  soon  as  he  has  gone  over  in  his  mind  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  composing  it.  And  the  knowledge  which  he  has  will  en- 
able him  to  make  out  any  other  word  composed  of  the  same  characters. 
But  he  can  spell  the  word  only  phonetically,  because  he  has  never 
learned  the  names  of  the  letters.  By  the  eclectic  method,  the  child 
recognizes  the  word  at  sight,  if  it  is  one  that  he  has  learned  by  illustra- 
tion ;  if  not,  having  learned  to  associate  a  certain  sound  with  the  form 
of  each  letter  composing  the  word,  he  can  sound  and  then  pronounce  it. 
Then  having  learned  to  associate  the  name  of  the  letter  with  its  sound, 
he  can  spell  the  word  after  having  sounded  it.  By  this  method,  a  reason- 
ably bright  and  attentive  child,  if  he  has  a  reasonably  bright  and  atten- 
tive teacher — for  after  all  there  is  where  half  the  secret  lies — will  learn 
to  read  and  spell  well  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months,  with  none  of 
that  wearying  labor  of  trying  to  bring  children  up  to  something  they  al- 
ready hnvw,  by  a  way  that  is  utterly  unknown  to  them. 


WHERE  ARE  THE   BOYS  ? 


WILLIAM    FROST    CRISPIN. 

There  is  wide* spread  complaint  that  the  number  of  young  men  who 
graduate  from  our  high  schools  is  very  small  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  young  ladies. 

An  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  schools  of  Ohio  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ratio  is  not  above  one  to  three,  throughout  the  State. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  a  close  approximation  of  the  facts,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  paucity  of  boys  who  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
is  so  striking  that  the  causes  leading  to  this  result  demand  prompt  and 
thorough  discussion,  to  the  end  that  the  evil,  though  it  cannot  be  whol- 
ly overcome,  may,  at  least,  be  greatly  diminished.     Some  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  and  other  years  of  observation,  with  superior  ad- 
vantages to  learn  the  facts,  enable  me  to  speak  with  a  good  degree  of 
confidence  in  attempting  to  account  for  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
our  schools.     I  do  not,  however,  purpose  to  treat  the  subject  exhaust- 
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ively,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  exemplify  fully  the  causes.  My  object 
shall  be,  rather,  to  outline  these,  and  provoke,  if '  possible,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  subject,  by  superintendents,  teachers  and  others, 
that  we  may  find  some  means  of  correcting  this  evil,  which  does  so  much 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  high  school ;  and  which  leaves  large  numbers 
of  young  men  without  any  proper  preparation  for  their  life  work. 

I.  Wealth.  In  this  country,  worldly  possessions  are  so  commonly 
recognized  as  the  standard  by  which  men  are  estimated  that  it  tends 
to  make  the  sons  of  rich  men  indifferent  in  regard  to  acquiring  an  ed- 
ucation, and  their  parents'  wealth  becomes,  in  many  cases,  a  grievous 
temptation,  and  often  leads  to  idle  habits  that  thwart  the  best  efforts  of 
parents  and  teachers.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  boys  are  more  serious- 
ly affected  from  this  cause  than  the  girls.  Besides,  society  requires  of 
the  young  lady  mental  culture  which  it  does  not  exact  to  the  same  extent 
from  young  men.  At  least,  we  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  compar- 
atively few  of  the  boys  of  those  parents  engaged  in  lucrative  professions, 
or  such  as  have  plenty  of  money  at  their  command,  remain  to  graduate, 
while  the  sons  of  poor  parents  more  generally  do  so,  and  quite  com- 
monly use  their  education  to  better  advantage  than  do  the  former. 

II.  The  use  of  tobacco,  more  especially  when  the  habit  is  formed 
early  in  life,  measurably  destroys  the  taste  for  study,  or  prevents  the 
formation  of  such  taste,  by  impairing  the  mental  faculties,  and  by  pro- 
ducing a  vicious  tendency  unfavorable  to  studious  habits ;  and,  what- 
ever destroys  love  of  learning,  or  impairs  the  intellect  of  the  school 
youth,  tends  to  cause  them  to  abandon  school,  for  some  mere  pretext, 
and  thus  the  course  of  study  prescribed  is  not  completed.  The  use  of 
tobacco,  in  its  most  common  forms,  by  boys  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age  and  upward,  is  much  more  prevalent  than  people  generally  sup- 
pose. And  the  testimony  of  such  educators  as  have  carefully  observed 
the  effects  of  this  habit  upon  their  pupils,  shows  conclusively  that  the 
earlier  the  habit  is  formed  the  more  certain  and  the  more  serious  is 
the  pernicious  influence  upon  them.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  justly 
the  extent  of  the  harm  done  by  this  practice  as  bearing  upon  this  point; 
but  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  facts,  together  with  the  testimony 
of  various  teachers,  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  cause  of  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  the  evil  in  question.  The  perniciousness  is  so 
generally  acknowledged  that  it  has  been  prohibited  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  at  Annapolis ;  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  at  West 
Point;  in  the  Philips  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire ;  and  in  many 
other  educational  institutions.  And  this  is  not  the  result  of  mere 
prejudice,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  hobby-riding  proclivities  on  the  part  of 
those  in  charge  of  these  institutions;  for  if  any  set  of  men  are  free 
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from  bias  and  eccentricity  in  this  direction,  it  is  the  naval  surgeon ; 
and  it  was  due,  in  particular,  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Gilson,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
that  this  attack  upon  tobacco  was  begun.  The  charges  against  it,  by 
these  eminent  gentlemen,  cover  all  the  evils  named  above  and  many 
more. 

III.  The  support  of  indigent  parents  or  other  members  of  the  family 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  things  which  cause  no  small  number  of 
boys  to  drop  out  of  school,  many  doing  so  before  they  reach  the  high 
school.  But  this,  of  all  the  causes  is  the  most  excusable  and  the  least 
likely  to  find  any  adequate  remedy. 

IV.  The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  upon  pupils  (the  boys 
"  catching  it,"  mostly),  no  doubt,  causes  the  withdrawal  of  a  small 
number ;  but  as  corporal  punishment  (and  we  are  glad  the  facts  war- 
rant us  in  making  the  statement)  is  not  sufficiently  prevalent  to  account 
for  but  few  cases,  we  mention  it  as  among  the  least  consequential  of 
the  influences.  We  are  disposed  to  think,  too,  that  out  of  those  who 
withdraw  on  this  account  there  is  no  small  number  who  " manage"  to 
get  whipped,  in  order  to  have  some  pretext  for  leaving  school — a  pre- 
text that  has  weight  with  some  parents. 

V.  The  foolish  worship,  by  parents,  and  by  society  at  large,  of  the 
self-made  man,  and  the  sneers  that  are  indulged  in  by  many,  toward 
the  college-bred  man,  is  another  tree  that  bears  much  of  the  evil  fruit. 
The  self-made  man,  who  worships  his  maker  more  than  he  worships 
his  God,  is  not  he  the  man  of  consequence  ?  And  why  should  a  boy 
struggle  through  a  long  course  of  study,  when  these  self-made  prodi- 
gies are  constantly  held  up  for  his  admiration,  and  scholarship  is  rated 
so  low  by  parents,  by  public  speakers,  and  sometimes  by  the  press  ? 
They  forget  that  the  average  boy  is  not  a  prodigy,  and  hence  these 
bright  examples  so  often  referred  to  as  models  to  be  imitated  are  no  ex- 
amples for  him.  Unless  an  education  is  held  up  as  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence but  few  will  be  induced  to  make  the  effort  necessary  to  secure 
it,  more  especially  when  they  must  labor  under  adverse  circumstances 
to  do  so.  This  we  regard  a  powerful  factor  in  producing  the  evil  re- 
sults named. 

VI.  Another  cause,  and  one  which  many  will  not  readily  admit,  is 
the.  undue  proportion  of  female  teachers.  We  say  naught  against  wo- 
men as  teachers.  They  have  abundantly  proven  their  ability  and  their 
fitness ;  and  they  are,  no  doubt,  in  some  respects,  and  for  some  branch- 
es of  the  work,  gifted  far  more  highly  than  men.  But  women  are  wo- 
men and  men  are  men,  unless  violence  be  done  to  the  order  of  nature. 
And  the  Maxim,  "  Like  teacher  like  pupils,"  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
containing  a  large  measure  of  truth.    Humanity  is  made  up  of  men  and 
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women ;  and  any  proper  efforts  to  secure  the  best  results  must  be  made 
by  placing  the  youth  under  the  dual  influence  of  both  sexes.  For,  con- 
sider, what  is  a  boy  who  should  be  kept  altogether  apart  from  the  in- 
fluence, and  from  any  true  knowledge,  of  the  gentler  sex  until  he  has 
reached  his  majority  ?  Or  what  true  conception  of  men  and  of  the 
world  could  that  young  woman  have  who  has  always  been  isolated  from 
the  society  of  men,  mingling  only  with  her  own  sex  ?  Effeminacy  in 
men  and  masculinity  in  women  are  distasteful  to  the  average  individu- 
al, and  are  an  inherited  blemish  or  the  result  of  adverse  influences,  or 
both.  Influences  having  this  tendency  should  be  avoided.  Teachers 
have  a  marked  influence  upon  their  pupils  in  this  respect,  and  boys  are 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  More  than  this,  boys  "  require  contact  with 
man's  ways,  man's  will-power,  man's  thought  and  action,"  as  well  as 
the  refining  influence  of  women,  or  they  are  not  so  likely  to  feel  the 
importance  of  their  school- work,  and  be  held  there  long  enough  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  high  school.  Boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age  are  more  susceptible  to  masculine  rule.  What  men  say 
and  do  has  greater  weight  with  them ;  and  here  is  where  the  average 
male  teacher  has  an  advantage  over  the  female  teacher,  in  fixing  a 
steady  purpose  in  the  boy  to  push  his  studies  to  the  highest  point  of  ex- 
cellence within  his  grasp.  Yet,  all  things  considered,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, we  believe  the  best  results  are  reached  where  there  is  no  undue 
proportion  of  either  male  or  female  teachers. 

VII.  The  various  money-making  occupations  that  are  open  to  boys 
in  some  of  our  manufacturing  cities,  are  another  channel  through  which 
the  classes  in  our  public  schools  are  depleted.  Akron,  Springfield, 
and  other  manufacturing  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  may  be  cited  as 
examples.  I  have  in  mind  one  graduating  class  of  28  members,  in 
which  there  were  but  three  boys.  This  is,  of  course,  an  exceptionally 
small  proportion  of  males,  but  I  am  convinced  that  had  we  all  the  facts 
in  regard  to  these  schools,  it  would  be  found  that  a  large  percent  of 
falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  boys  is  due  to  this  one  cause  alone. 

The  subject  seems  to  me  to  demand  more  attention  at  the  hands  of 
school  officers  and  teachers  than  it  receives.  No  effort  should  be 
spared  to  induce  the  largest  possible  number  of  our  boys  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  which  our  free  high  schools  afford. 


Genuine  dignity  and  genuine  fun  are  not  at  all  incompatible.  Pu- 
pils love  a  teacher  who  has  the  element  of  humor.  But  woe  be  unto 
him  who,  lacking  this  fine  sense,  puts  on  a  make-believe  to  win  a 
ready  smile  from  his  class. 
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TEACHERS'   LIBRARIES. 


A.    C.    HOLBERT. 

I  do  not  propose  to  mention  any  "  hundred  books  "  that  every  teach- 
er should  read,  for  I  believe  that  scarcely  any  two  persons  could  read 
profitably  the  same  list,  even  though  fitting  for  or  actually  pursuing  the 
same  occupation.  I  wish  to  call  attention,  with  becoming  diffidence, 
to  a  few  points — I  say  "  with  becoming  diffidence,"  because  I  know 
that  the  system  of  public  schools  in  Ohio  differs  widely  from  ours  in 
Pennsylvania ;  and  should  I  say  anything  that  you  cannot  endorse, 
bear  in  mind  that  I  have  "  View'd  the  landscape  o'er,"  from  that  stormy 
bank  of  Jordon  that  lies  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  and  have  not  yet 
reached  the  Ohio  side. 

Many  young  men  "  take  to  teaching  "  as  they  would  to  cutting  cord- 
wood — to  make  a  little  money.  Many  young  women  "  take  to  teach-, 
ing  "  in  order  to — well,  while  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom. 
I  have  known  a  young  fellow  to  prepare  himself  for  a  course  of  medical 
lectures  while  teaching  school  at  forty  dollars  a  month.  I  have  known 
a  young  woman  close  a  school  on  Friday,  and  be  married  to  one  of 
her  pupils  on  the  following  Sunday.  (Not  in  Pennsylvania).  The 
point  I  wish  to  urge  and  enforce  is  that  too  many  boys  and  girls,  too 
many  persons  without  qualifications,  are  trying  to  put  in  sufficient  time 
to  draw  the  salary  for  a  full  term  of  school.  There  is  a  very  great  dif- 
ference between  being  a  teacher,  and  being  presumed  to  be  so. 

The  great  reason  that  many  teachers  fail  to  do  good  work  is  because 
they  have  built  on  no  mental  foundation.  They  have  read  nothing ; 
they  know  nothing  outside  their  text-books ;  they  cannot  talk  on  the 
living  issues  of  the  day,  even  in  their  own  profession. 

I  was  examining  a  class,  by  request  of  a  county  superintendent, 
some  time  since.  I  was  told  by  their  teacher,  "  This  class  are  all  very 
bright."  I  handed  one  of  them  that  old  familiar  piece,  "  Parting  of 
Marmion  and  Douglas,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  the  request  that  he 
read  parts  of  it  He  read  well,  he'd  been  well  drilled.  I  asked  "  Who 
was  Sir  Walter  Scott  ? "  This  was  answered  by  saying,  "  He  was  a 
Scotchman. "  What  has  he  written  ?  "  "  Poems  and  novels. "  ' '  How 
many  of  his  novels  have  you  read  ?  The  young  man  looked  at  me 
quizzically  and  said,  "  I  don't  read  novels."  What  a  mine  of  knowl- 
edge that  young  man  missed !  In  the  same  class,  I  called  on  a  young 
lady  to  read  the  same  piece.  She  read  novels.  She  knew  all  about 
Sir  Walter,  and  Charles  Dickens,  and  W.  M.  Thackeray,  and  Lord 
Lytton;  had  read  some  of  Fielding's  works — had  read  many  standard 
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American  novels.     She  had  a  fountain  of  information  to  draw  from 
and  she  could  teach. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  Charles  Darwin  ?  "  I  asked  of  a  young 
teacher.  "  Nothing,  only  that  he's  the  man  that  claims  all  men  are 
descended  from  monkeys."  Commendable  frankness;  but  teachers 
ought  to  know  something  of  the  man  whose  ideas  will  have  the  cred- 
ence of  the  world  an  hundred  years  from  now. 

"  Can  you  tell  anything  about  John  Tyndall  ?  "  "  Never  heard  of 
him." 

Go  and  buy  that  charming  book,  "  Forms  of  Water) "  or  that  other, 
"  Beat as  a  Mode  of Motion?  ;  or  that  other,  "On  Sound."  They 
read  like  novels.  Read  them,  and  you  will  know  something  about 
John  Tyndall. 

"  What  is  a  Volcano?  "  "A  mountain  that  sometimes  sends  out 
fire,  smoke,  and  lava."  'Tisn't  anything  of  the  kind.  A  Volcano  is 
a  hole  in  the  ground.  Read  "  Volcanoes,  what  they  are  and  what  they 
teach,"  by  John  W.  Judd,  and  you  will  know  something  about  them. 
"  Mention  several  theories  concerning  geyser  action,  and  explain  the 
one  you  deem  most  acceptable."  Total  failure  to  respond.  Le 
Conte's  Geology  or  Tyndall's  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion  whould  have 
furnished  something  to  talk  about. 

"  Can  you  give  a  theory  to  account  for  the  existence  of  coal  ?  "  "I 
cannot."     LeConte's  Geology  would  have  changed  the  answer. 

Now,  the  above  are  actual  facts.  Many  persons  calling  themselves 
teachers  do  not  spend  five  dollars  for  books,  in  five  years.  They  ab- 
solutely do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

"  I  can't  afford  to  buy  books."  Can  you  afford  to  be  supplanted  ? 
Can  you  afford  to  step  down  and  out  ?  I  admit  that  low  salaries  are 
obstacles,  but  I  know  that  the  man  of  general  information  will  not  long 
be  receiving  a  low  salary. 

Have  you  an  Unabriged  Dictionary  ?  If  not,  buy  one.  Which  ?• 
Whichever  you  can  get  the  cheapest.  I  have  both ;  I  use  Worcester. 
There  is  little  difference  since  both  have  been  improved.  Worcester 
is  two  dollars  cheaper.  Buy  an  Unabridged  Dictionary,  if  you  have 
to  sell  your — overshoes.  Use  it  too.  Five  dollars  a  year  judiciously 
invested  will  in  a  few  years  give  you  a  library.  Don't  buy  many  books 
at  once ;  knowledge  is  not  measured  by  the  cubic  foot.  Read  and  re- 
read what  you  buy.  When  you  become  familiar  with  them  buy  others. 
You  may  buy  and  buy  books — and  will,  by  and  by,,rise  into  prominence. 
Your  knowledge  will  give  you  place  and  salary,  and  you  can  then  buy 
and  buy  more  books. 

The  man  that  lacks  general  knowledge  will  most  likely  govern   ill, 
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for  he  will  not  be  full  of  expedients  to  enable  him  to  govern  well,  unless 
he  govern  by  mere  force  alone.  But  the  day  when  force  only  would 
enable  a  man  to  keep  school  has  gone  by,  and  forever.  Schools  are 
run  by  brains  now,  and  the  best  furnished  brains  are  coming  to  the  front. 
Somerset,  Pa. 
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Word  Game  For  The  Lowest  Primary  Grade. — It  is  played  in 
this  way.  A  pile  of  small  cards  on  which  words  are  printed  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  table.  The  child  who  can  tell  correctly  the  most 
words  on  the  cards,  until  the  center  pile  is  gone,  is  the  victor  this  time. 
But  one  word  is  given  at  a  time.  If  the  child  does  not  know  the  word 
given  him,  the  card  is  put  back  in  the  center  pile  and  another  given. 

I  tried  the  plan  and  found  it  useful  for  several  reasons.  Other  ideas 
were  also  suggested  by  it.  Instead  of  using  printed  words,  I  wrote 
the  words  that  had  occured  in  the  reading  lessons  on  little  slips  of  pa- 
per. If,  however,  a  teacher  prefers  the  printed  words,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  inexpensive  way  would  be  to  buy  a  reader  and  cut  it  up. 

Every  teacher  must  have  found  that  words  are  too  often  known  and 
told  by  a  child  from  their  association  with  a  picture  or  with  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  but  are  not  known  by  themselves.  As  we  cannot  get 
good  expression  in  reading  until  the  words  are  thoroughly  known,  the 
above  method  seems  to  be  a  great  help  to  that  end. 

To  know  all  the  words  in  the  primer  part  of  the  New  Franklin  Prim- 
er and  First  Reader,  a  child  must  have  command  of  a  vocabulary  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  words ;  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  four  or  five 
books  that  must  be  read  during  the  first  year  of  school !  The  first  stories 
are  indeed  much  the  same,  but  a  great  many  new  words  are  introduced 
in  each  book.  Hence,  for  a  young  child  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  so  large  a  number  of  words,  too  many  ways  of  impressing  them 
on  the  memory  cannot  be  devised. 

If  ruled  paper  is  used  in  the  above  exercise  it  will  serve  a  double 
purpose ;  for  then  one  or  two  words  may  be  taken  to  the  seats  and 
copied.  To  allow  the  children  to  select  their  own  words  adds  a  new 
interest. 

Words  commonly  used  to  begin  sentences  in  the  Primer  may  be  re- 
peated on  another  slip  of  paper  beginning  with  a  capital. 

Again,  all  the  words  at  one  lesson  may  be  of  objects,  (this  is  called 
by  my  children  "the  seeing  game");  another  of  verbs  ("the  doing 
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game  ") ;  others  of  colors,  number- words,  proper  names  that  have  oc- 
cured  in  the  books,  of  fruits,  etc. 

If  a  child  cannot  tell  the  word,  before  putting  it  back  in  the  center 
pile,  write  it  on  the  board  and  have  help  from  the  rest  of  the  class.  Per- 
haps, at  first,  some  may  have  my  experience,  viz.,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  exercise,  there  will  be  quite  a  list  of  words  on  the  board.  The 
use  and  meaning  of  these  words  may  be  still  more  deeply  impressed,  if 
the  exercise  has  not  already  been  too  long,  by  having  the  words  re- 
peated either  in  concert  or  by  the  pupils  in  turn. 

A  pleasant  variety  is  to  have  the  word  put  in  a  sentence,  and,  if  so 
desired,  the  teacher  may  thus  write  it  upon  the  board.  This  helps  to 
associate  reading  with  talking. 

I  keep  my  words  in  envelops  marked  "  Objects,"  etc. 

Recognizing  numbers  to  one  hundred  may  be  taught  in  the  same 
way ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  child  failing  to  answer  may  himself  make 
the  number  on  the  board  after  he  has  learned  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  each  child  counts  his  slips  of  paper  and 
the  one  who  gets  seven  knows  he  beats  because  seven  is  more  than 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six.  It  was  surprising  to  me  to  find  that 
at  first  my  youngest  division  were  unable  to  tell  who  was  the  victor. 

Perhaps  the  original  idea,  a  game,  may  be  lost  in  all  this  work. — Ed- 
ucator. 


The  Number  Circle. — This  device  is  by  no  means  a  new  one ;  but 
it  is  always  serviceable,  and  a  good  thing  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 
Make  a  circle  on  your  blackboard,  of  the  nine  digits,  something  like 
this  : 

4 
9  6 

5  8  2 


There  need  be  no  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures,  and  the 
circle  may  be  erased  after  the  exercise,  and  easily  put  on  the  board 
whenever  it  is  desired  to  use  it.  It  may  be  used  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  One  or  two  of  the  simplest  methods  are  offered  as  merely  sug- 
gestive : 

i.  The  teacher  points  out  the  numbers  with  no  regard  to  their  order, 
and  the  pupils  silently  add.  Any  sum  may  be  determined  upon  by 
the  teacher,  or  she  may  call  for  the  sum  after  any  number  of  figures 
have  been  touched  by  the  pointer.     Pupils  may  point  for  others  to  add. 
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2.  The  teacher  points,  using  any  number  as  a  repeater  with  each 
nuiiiLer ;  e.  g.9  8  +  7  +  8  +  5  +  8+9+8  +  3+  8,  etc.  This 
serves  to  fix  in  the  memory  combinations. 

3.  Begin  with  100,  or  any  number,  and  have  the  pupils  subtract  the 
numbers  as  the  teacher  points  to  them. 

The  alert  teacher  will  develop  many  methods  other  than  these,  and 
daily  use  of  the  circle  will  make  it  valuable  in  rapid  and  accurate  work 
in  numbers. — Am.   Teacher. 


General  Exercises. — Let  the  pupil  write  or  tell  lists  of  articles 
found  for  sale  in  groceries.  Have  this  neatly  written  on  the  board  in  full 
sight  of  the  pupils,  as  early  in  the  week  as  Wednesday.  Have  it  un- 
derstood that  on  Friday  afternoon,  with  the  maps  before  the  school, 
and  with  the  books  of  reference  near  by,  time  will  be  spent  in  talking 
about  these  various  things.  From  what  countries  they  come,  how  they 
are  produced,  for  what  are  they  used,  etc.  Let  all  who  can,  find  pic- 
tures to  illustrate  any  of  these  points.  The  teacher  needs  to  have  a 
little  supply  of  general  knowledge,  in  order  to  "chink  in"  and  to 
direct  the  talk  along  certain  lines.  The  tea,  coffee,  spices,  dates,  ol- 
ives, flour,  sugar,  etc.,  will  bring  out  many  interesting  ideas.  It  will 
assist  this  exercise  if,  as  in  the  Dowagiac  schools,  a  large  map  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  world  be  outlined  on  a  blank  floor  space. 
Move  off  the  teacher's  desk  and  make  the  map  on  the  rostrum.  On 
this  map  let  the  various  articles  be  piled  as  nearly  in  the  locality  of 
their  growth  as  possible.  Control  the  talk  and  make  of  it  all  a  lan- 
guage lesson. — Moderator. 


Home-made  Problems. — Have  you  ever  tried  this  method  in  your 
arithmetic  class  ?  Insist  that  each  member  of  the  class  shall  "  make 
up  "  a  problem  involving  the  principles  of  the  work  in  hand.  The 
required  problems  must  be  concise,  exact,  original,  of  small  denomin- 
ate numbers,  not  intricate.  At  first  the  problems  will  be  crudely 
made  and  reluctantly  presented,  but  as  the  innovation  grows  into  cus- 
tom this  all  wears  away,  and  the  pupils  take  delight  in  making  their 
own  arithmetic.  The  principle  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  this  way,  the 
technical  terms  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  relation  of  the  terms 
apprehended  and  clear. — Am.  Teacher. 


Dropping. — Few  things  are  more  annoying  to  a  teacher  than  to 
have  her  pupils  drop  their  pencils,  slates  and  books.  I  have  tried  sev- 
eral ways  to  correct  this  careless  habit.     One  way  that  was  quite  sue* 
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cessful  was  this :  I  told  the  children  that  I  should  try  to  be  careful 
about  dropping,  and  I  wanted  them  to  be  careful  also.  Whenever  I 
dropped  anything  I  would  excuse  those  who  had  before  that  time 
dropped  anything  during  the  session,  and  then  we  would  all  begin 
afresh.  This  plan  pleased  the  children  greatly,  and  led  them  to  make 
more  earnest  and  cheerful  efforts  to  correct  their  careless  habits.  This 
plan  suggests  the  motto,  "  Be  what  you  wish  your  pupils  to  be." 

I  have  sometimes  divided  the  school  into  two  sections,  and  picked 
out  from  each  section  a  pupil  who  learned  so  readily  that  he  could 
spare  some  time  to  help  me.  These  pupils  watched  their  sections,  and 
kept  an  account  of  the  number  of  minutes  that  elapsed  between  the 
droppings  of  their  section.  The  children  in  the  section  that  had  the 
greatest  number  of  minutes  recorded  during  the  session,  in  which  noth- 
ing was  dropped,,  were  considered  winners  in  this  dropping  match — Ed- 
ucator. 


Teaching  a  New  Word.  — Holding  up  a  book,  the  class  was  asked: 
"  Can  you  tell  me  what  this  is  ?  " 

"  A  book,"  came  from  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"  I  will  write  the  word  book  on  the  board." 

"  Who  can  trace  the  word  with  the  pointer  ?  " 

"Jennie,  you  may  trace  it  three  times." 

The  child  traces  carefully  three  times. 

"  Now  you  may  write  the  word  in  another  place  with  the  crayon." 

"  Who  else  would  like  to  trace  the  word?  "     All  hands  are  eagerly 
raised. 
"  James,  you  may  trace  and  then  write." 

All  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  trace  and  write  the  word 
three  times.  It  is  a  surprise  to  find  that  they  can  write  the  word  so 
accurately  that  it  is  readable.  Tracing  with  a  pointer  is  of  great  as* 
sistance  in  learning. — Institute. 


THE  CHILDISH   VACUUM, 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "PRESTON  PAPERS." 

It  was  my  fortune  to  visit  a  primary  school  recently,  where  the  teach- 
er was  a  normal  school  graduate,  a  young  lady  so  full  of  "  methods  " 
and  experiments  that  common  sense  and  practical  every-day  thought- 
fulness  on  her  part  had  been  literally  crowded  out. 

When  I  went  in  she  was  teaching  the  little  ones  to  draw,  from  dic- 
tation, a  parallelogram.     Now  parallelograms  are  good,  in  their  place, 
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but  I  don't  believe  that  the  place  for  dry  geometric  terms  and  defini- 
tions is  in  the  mind  or  mouth  of  babies.  We  must  not  teach  from  our 
own  standpoint,  but  always  bear  in  mind  "great  emptiness"  of  the 
childish  vacuum,  and  fill  it,  by  slow  progress,  with  little  things  at 
first,  "increasing  the  dose  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient," as  the  medical  prescriptions  run. 

Why,  shut  your  eyes  for  a  moment — imagine  yourself  devoid  of  all 
your  present  knowledge  of  geometrical  terms.  What  would  "  quad- 
rilateral, horizontal,  perpendicular  and  parallel0  mean  to  you? 

Lines,  in  the  same  position,  may  be  drawn  without  the  taxation  of 
the  child's  brain  by  what  will  eventually  come  in  a  much  more  natural 
and  easy  way.  The  drawing  of  straight  lines,  accurately,  at  sight,  off- 
hand, is  a  good  practice — but  if  attended  by  what  vitiates  and  subor- 
dinates it,  is  merely    "  lumber." 

I  have  in  mind  a  teacher  who  would  go  to  the  blackboard,  teach  the 
drawing  of  the  same  and  many  other  figures,  constructing  a  story  as 
she  went,  keeping  alive  the  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  figure  by  fit- 
ting the  story  or  talk  to  it.  We  are  not  all  sufficiently  gifted  for  that, 
perhaps,  but  we  may  all  bear  in  mind  the  "childish  vacuum"  and 
teach  to  fill  it,  not  to  lumber  it. 

Rochester,  N.    Y. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  TEACHER— MYSELF. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "HOW  I  WAS  EDUCATED." 

Having  been  requested  to  write  an  article  setting  forth  "  How  I  Be* 
came  a  Teacher,"  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  state  the  theme  some- 
what as  I  have  done  in  the  caption.     In  the  former  articles,    I  gave 
what  might  be  called  the  external  history  of  my  education ;  in  this,   I 
propose,  therefore,  to  confine  myself  rather  to  my  internal  history.     I 
am  thus  not  only  able  to  answer  the  question  propounded,  but  likewise 
to  note  down  a  number  of  observations  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
during  my  pedagogical  experience  of  twenty-five  years.     Every  true 
teacher  is  in  a  perpetual  process  of  development  so  long  as  he  teaches, 
but  the  experience  of  the  older  generation  may  materially  aid  the 
younger  in  abridging  some  of  the  stages  with  advantage  both  to  them- 
selves and  their  pupils.     Among  the  ancient  Greeks  it  often  happened 
that  if  a  man  had  a  slave  who  was  good  for  little  or  nothing,  he  made 
him  a  pedagogue  to  his  sons.     Until  quite  recently,  in  all  modern  states, 
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one  might  come  upon  both  men  and  women  who,  being  fit  for  next  to 
nothing  useful,  had  been  put  to  teaching  or  had  been  allowed  to  teach 
children,  either  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  poor-house,  or  because 
this  was  considered  a  little  more  respectable  or  profitable  than  what 
men  generally  call  labor.  One  may  not  be  very  old  to  recall  the  time 
when  anybody  who  professed  to  be  able  to  teach  school  was  allowed  to 
do  so,  and  few  questions  asked.  In  the  higher  departments  of  instruc- 
tion the  teacher's  occupation  has  been  until  recently  a  sort  of  appan- 
age to  the  clerical  profession  and  many  a  young  man  who  partly  or  whol-* 
ly  failed  as  a  preacher  was  regarded  as  at  least  fairly  fit  for  an  academ- 
ic professor.  Society  has  been  moving  away  from  these  conditions, 
but  it  has  not  yet,  by  any  means,  reached  the  standpoint  where  it  in- 
sists on  the  prospective  teacher  making  special  preparation  for  his 
work.  True,  if  he  can  prepare  himself  for  something  else  besides 
teaching  there  will  be  no  harm  in  that ;  nor  is  there  anything  amiss  in 
combining  the  functions  of  teacher  and  clergyman ;  in  fact  there  is 
often  a  positive  advantage  in  so  doing,  if  the  teacher  is  not  too  nearly 
swallowed  up  in  the  champion  of  any  particular  denomination. 
I  stated  in  a  former  number  that  I  could  not  remember  the  time  when 

* 

I  did  not  intend  to  be  a  teacher.  I  confess  that  sometime  since  that 
long  agone resolution  was  formed  within  me  "ray  feet  were  almost 
gone,  my  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped,"  and  largely  for  the  reason  that 
made  the  ground  under  the  Psalmist  feel  uncomfortably  smooth.  In 
our  land,  where  almost  everything  is  rated  at  its  money  value,  the  cur- 
rent bears  very  strongly  against  any  one  who  deliberately  sets  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  object  The  adjective  "poor  "  seems  to  asso- 
ciate itself  about  as  naturally — less  now  than  formerly — with  the  nouns 
"  teacher"  and  "  preacher  "  as  feathers  with  birds ;  and  the  teacher  not 
many  years  ago  had  some  additional  discouragement ;  he  was  less  high- 
ly esteemed  and  had  to  pay  for  his  own  education. 

When  I  was  perhaps  fifteen  years  old,  a  man  of  more  than  average 
intelligence  bought  a  farm  near  my  father's,  and  as  he  had  a  good 
many  books,  I  was  a  frequent  borrower.  I  said  to  him  one  day,  "  Mr. 
H.,  how  did  you  come  to  buy  so  many  books?  You  don't  seem  to 
make  much  use  of  them  now."  "  Because  I  was  a  fool  once  just  like 
you,"  was  his  reply.  I  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject  any  further 
then,  as  my  thirst  for  knowledge  was  half  instinctive,  and  he 
would  have  laughed  me  to  scorn  if  I  had  said  anything  about  the  noble- 
ness of  a  pursuit  above  those  in  which  the  common  herd  delight  Ex- 
perience had  proven  to  him  that  the  desire  to  know,  per  se,  is  not  & 
profitable  one  to  gratify,  and  my  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  sort  of  instinct 
that  it  might  be  well  to  smother  as  soon  as  possible.     His  remark  im- 
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pressed  me  so  deeply  that  I  am  sure  I  could  point  out  the  spot,  within 
ten  feet,  where  he  stood  when  he  made  it  The  determination  to  spend 
all  my  earnings  till  I  was  thirty  years  old  in  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
seemed  to  some  of  my  best  friends,  among  them  a  college  graduate  or 
two,  so  unwise  that  it  almost  needed  to  be  "  exterminated  with  fire 
and  sword."  No  doubt  they  prayed  for  divine  illumination  on  my 
benighted  intellect  One  near  relative  tried  to  discourage  me  from  go- 
ing to  college  because,  as  he  thought,  I  had  not  the  ability  to  raise 
myself  above  the  ranks  of  country  school  teachers.  His  remark  doubt- 
less proved  a  wholesome  stimulus,  for  it  made  me  determined  to  disap- 
point him. 

Before  I  was  half  through  college  I  had  taught  my  last  country  school. 
In  my  circle,  intelligence  was  thought  both  useful  and  ornamental  to 
the  rich  man,  but  the  poor  man  should  seek  first  riches,  and  if  he 
could  not  add  the  other,  there  was  no  great  loss.  Others  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintances  thought  I  ought  to  enter  the  ministry.  The  various 
reasons  advanced  need  not  be  given  here,  and  I  now  and  then  felt  in- 
clined to  yield.  The  title  "  Reverend  "  has  been  often  held  up  to  me 
as  a  profitable  one  to  possess,  even  if  I  expected  to  devote  myself  chief- 
ly to  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  the  self-degradation  that  I  would 
put  on  myself  by  entering  upon  so  sacred  a  calling  with  only  half  a 
heart  for  it,  and  largely  through  motives  of  policy  kept  me  from  finally 
taking  the  oft-recommended  step.  The  fact,  too,  that  I  had  little  nat- 
ural ability  as  a  public  speaker  made  evident  to  myself  that  even  mod- 
erate success  in  a  calling  that  required  much  public  speaking  would 
cost  me  not  a  little  unprofitable  labor.  As  I  began  to  know  my  own 
mental  make-up  more  thoroughly,  I  found  that  I  was  much  better  cal- 
culated to  be  a  judge  and  weigher  of  opinions  than  a  defender  of  ready 
made  tenets. 

I  read  somewhere  an  anecdote  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  made  a  pro- 
found and  lasting  impression  upon  me.  It  was  related  that  after  his 
Principles  of  Geology  had  passed  through  several  editions  in  which  cer- 
tain fundamental  views  were  held  and  defended,  their  author  was  led  to 
see  that  they  were  probably  erroneous ;  that  he  took  occasion  in  a  sub- 
sequent edition  to  retract  his  former  theory  and  substitute  one  that  he 
had  all  along  declared  to  be  false.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  state- 
ment was  true,  but  I  often  meditated  upon  it  and  strove  to  be  guided 
by  the  lesson  it  teaches.  I  could  never  look  with  much  favor  upon 
the  common  notion  and  still  commoner  practice  of  making  "teaching 
a  stepping  stone  to  something  higher."  There  is  no  higher  calling 
than  teaching,  though  men  may  differ  as  to  what  its  chiefest  excellence 
consists  in.     I  have  never  believed  that  if  a  person  teaches  a  district 
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school  for  a  term  or  two,  he  therefore  becomes  a  teacher,  and  ought  so 
to  continue  all  his  life,  but  I  have  long  held  that  the  right  spirit  in  the 
teacher  in  the  humblest  school  will  make  him  wiser  and  his  work  bet- 
ter from  week  to  week,  if  not  from  day  to  day. 

I  have  met  not  a  few  teachers  who  were  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  taught  themselves  all  they  knew.  They  remind  me  of  a  re- 
mark attributed  to  Goethe  when  some  one  claimed  to  him  that  he  was 
entirely  self-made,  "  I  should  judge  so,"  said  he,  "  from  the  character 
of  the  job."  Lowell  pays  his  compliments  to  such  conceit  in  the  witty 
lines, 

"  If  he  boasted,  'twas  simply  that  he  was  self-made, 
A  position  which  I,  for  one,  never  gainsaid, 

My  respect  for  my  Maker  supposing  a  skill 
In  his  work  which  our  Hero  would  answer  but  ill." 

My  practice  has  been  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  oth- 
ers taught  what  I  was  teaching  or  expected  to  teach,  and  while  I  might 
hold  to  what  I  considered  well  established  fundamental  principles,  I 
tried  to  carry  about  with  me  that  frame  of  mind  which  would  not  keep 
me  from  unhesitatingly  adopting  any  method  that  promised  better  re- 
sults than  my  own.  The  teacher's  daily  prayer  should  be,  "Guardian 
spirits,  keep  me  from  falling  into  routine. ' '  Later  experience  has  led  me 
to  see  that  the  ex-teacher,  if  he  is  made  of  the  right  stuff,  becomes  the 
better  citizen  because  of  his  pedagogical  experience.  If  he  has  taught 
faithfully  and  conscientiously,  he  has  gained  much  knowledge  that  will 
be  useful  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic,  and  which  will  make 
his  influence  upon  the  community  elevating. 

The  desire  to  know  and  the  delight  that  I  found  in  the  search  for 
truth,  together  with  the  gratification  it  gave  me  to  impart  knowledge 
toothers,  drew  me  to  the  work  of  teaching  and  these  motives  have  kept 
me  in  it.  There  is  an  extraordinary  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  young  minds  under  your  own  tuition,  and  akin  to  it 
is  the  feeling  that  you  are  communicating  knowledge  that  no  one  pos- 
sessed before ;  or  are  communicating  it  in  some  new  and  better  way, 
if  the  information  be  commonplace.  His  must  be  a  poor  case  indeed 
who  teaches  merely  for  money,  for  he  probably  does  not  get  much  of 
that,  and  misses  the  highest  reward.  His  is  the  poorest  paid  labor  of 
all.  I  can  only  compare  him  to  one  who  digs  the  ground  without 
looking  up  to  take  note  of  the  beauty  that  is  all  around  and  above  him. 

Pure  and  ennobling  as  the  love  of  knowledge  is,  I  have  come  to 
think  that  its  gratification  is  often  largely  tinctured  with  a  certain 
kind  of  selfishness.  The  teacher  may  not,  therefore,  stop  here.  He 
should  be  a  fearless  and  untiring  seeker  for  truth,    because    "Truth  is 
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the  summit  of  being,"  but  he  needs  also  to  remember  that  "Justice  is 
the  application  of  it  to  affairs."  He  should  be  willing  to  make  any 
reasonable  sacrifice  to  show  his  pupils  what  is  right  and  to  prove  to 
them  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  it  Year  by  year  my  conviction 
is  strengthening  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  show  both  by 
precept  and  example  that  there  is  a  nobler  pursuit  than  mere  money- 
getting,  and  that  it  is  his  highest  privilege  to  be  a  large  contributor 
both  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  moral  welfare  of  coming  generations. 
I  can  not  forbear  to  quote  again  from  Lowell,  when  his  words  so 
tersely  state  the  sort  of  spirit  that  the  teacher  needs. 

"Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when   we  share   her   wretched 

crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis  prospr'ous  to  be  just ; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified." 

No  one  can  help  but  see  that  the  moral  training  of  the  young  is  grad- 
ually passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  eclesiastical  bodies.  The  work 
must  be  done  by  our  schools  and  colleges  or  it  will  hardly  be  done  at 
all,  so  far  as  the  majority  is  concerned.  I  need  not  say  that  all  think- 
ing men  see  that  we  are  almost  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis,  and  upon  the 
teachers  of  every  grade  chiefly  rests  the  obligation  to  proclaim,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  that  wrong-doing  and  selfishness  are  sure  to  pro- 
duce social  disorders  of  a  grave  kind. 

I  have  thus  briefly  and  somewhat  unreservedly  sketched  my  own 
mental  history  and  have  given  my  reasons  for  the  choice  of  my  present  pro- 
fession. I  have  interspersed  some  observations  that  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  me  during  an  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
would  be  of  little  value  if  it  were  unique ;  with  but  little  variation  it 
probably  represents  that  of  hundreds  of  my  compeers.  Some  of  my 
younger  readers  may  be  instructed  thereby,  others  enlightened,  a  few 
perhaps  discouraged.  I  know  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  brings  its 
own  "  exceeding  great  reward,"  but  that  it  demands  no  little  self  de- 
nial. What  compensations  for  the  ills  of  life  other  vocations  may 
have,  I  know  not.  I  do  know  that  to  the  conscientious  teacher  there 
are  many,  though  for  the  most  part  not  of  the  kind  that  the  majority 
is  wont  to  value  highly.  Comparatively  few  boys  starting  where  I 
started  would  have  equal  difficulties  to  overcome ;  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  difficulties  would  probably  be  less,  as  because  the  aids  to- 
wards surmounting  them  are  within  easier  reach.  Colleges  are  better 
and  collegiate  education  less  costly.  Preferment,  too,  is  less  uncer- 
tain and  fortuitous.     Nevertheless,  though  a  brighter  day  has  dawned, 
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the  millennium  is  not  yet,  and  not  only  will  the  seeker  after  stores  of 
knowledge  need  to  be  diligent  and  self-sacrificing,  but  the  teacher  will 
continue  to  have  equal  need  of  these  foundation  virtues. 
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As  Wordsworth  is  one  of  the  poets  to  be  read  this  year  by  Ohio 
teachers,  it  seemed  fitting  that  some  time  should  be  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  poetry. 

Probably  the  writings  of  few  English  poets  have  had  either  more 
ardent  admirers  or  more  bitter  opponents  than  those  of  Wordsworth. 
In  the  earlier  day  of  his  poetry,  the  extremes  of  criticism  were  found 
in  Jeffrey's  review  of  the  Excursion,  of  which  he  says,  "  This  will  nev- 
er do,"  and  in  Charles  Lamb's  letter  to  Wordsworth,  in  which  he 
writes  of  the  same  poem,  "It  is  the  noblest  conversational  poem  I  ev- 
er read — a  day  in  Heaven." 

One  meets  in  ordinary  life  comparatively  few  readers  who  have  any 
knowledge,  much  less  any  appreciation,  of  Wordsworth. 

The  life  of  the  poet  is  for  the  most  part  uneventful.  He  was  born 
in  1770,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  the  beautiful  lake  district 
of  England,  where  among  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers,  his  early  ed- 
ucation, both  in  the  world  of  nature  and  in  books,  was  received.  His 
own  line,  "the  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  was  true  of  himself;  for  as 
boy  and  man  he  found  his  greatest  pleasure  among  his  native  mountains. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  Cambridge,  where,  like  his  great 
predecessors,  Bacon  and  Milton,  he  chose  rather  to  follow  his  own 
tastes  than  to  adhere  to  the  university  course  of  study.  He  spent  his 
last  vacation,  the  summer  of  1790,  on  the  Continent,  walking  through 
France,  and  ardently  sympathizing  with  the  French  people  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  strongly  radical 
in  his  views  of  government  and  religion.  Probably  no  outward  event 
of  his  life  so  greatly  impressed  him  as  the  French  Revolution,  to  the 
scenes  of  which  he  was  again  drawn  in  1 791-2.  It  was  only  after 
the  terrible  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  and  especially  after  the  submis- 
sion of  France  to  Napoleon,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  high 
hopes  for  liberty.  He  then  passed  through  a  period  of  great  depres- 
sion, when  the  very  foundations  of  right  and  wrong  seemed  to  be  swept 
away,  and  his  interest  in  both  man  and  nature  seemed  to  fail  him. 
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From  this  lethargy  of  spirit  his  sister  Dorothy,  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much,  aroused  him,  and  in  the  course  of  long  walks  among  the  country 
people  and  the  poor  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  England,  she  won 
him  back  to  his  old  love  of  nature  and  his  former  interest  in  mankind. 
He  had  already  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  poetry,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  consecration  again  reminds  one  of  Milton.  Of  the 
poet's  mission  he  said,  "  Every  great  poet  is  a  teacher ;  I  wish  either 
to  be  considered  as  a  teacher  or  as  nothing." 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  dependent  upon  friends,  but  it  now  be- 
came necessary  to  decide  upon  some  means  of  earning  a  living,  for  he 
could  not  hope  to  live  by  writing  poetry.  The  readers  that  should  en- 
joy his  poetry  would  need  to  be  educated  gradually  to  his  standard. 
When  on  the  eve  of  engaging  in  newspaper  work  in  London,  a  small 
legacy  from  a  friend,  who  believed  in  Wordsworth's  genius,  enabled 
him,  with  rigid  economy,  to  set  up  a  home  for  himself  and  sister,  and 
to  devote  himself  to  his  chosen  work.  Probably  few  homes  more  per- 
fectly illustrated  his  thought  of  "  plain  living  and  high  thinking." 
They  first  settled  in  southern  England,  where  they  became  acquainted 
with  Coleridge.  In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  a  walking  tour  on  the 
Continent,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  determined  to  write  a  poem  to- 
gether, to  be  published  in  some  magazine.  They  planned  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  most  of  which  was  written  by  Coleridge.  The  work  grew, 
so  that  instead  of  one  poem  they  decided  to  publish  a  volume.  The 
poems  were  published  in  1798  under  the  title  of  Lyrical  Ballads.  The 
greater  number  of  these  were  written  by  Wordsworth,  who  thus  be- 
came known  to  the  public.  Five  years  before,  he  had  published  his 
Descriptive  Sketches,  and  An  Evening  Walk  \  but  they  had  attracted 
little  attention.  The  winter  of '98  and  '99  was  spent  by  the  brother 
and  sister  in  Germany.  On  their  return  to  England,  they  settled  at  Gras- 
mere,  in  the  Lake  district,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  Coleridge. 
In  18 1 2,  Wordsworth  married  his  cousin,  Mary  Hutchinson,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  famous  poem,  "She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight."  His  do- 
mestic life  was  one  of  great  happiness,  affording  a  welcome  contrast  to 
that  of  many  men  of  genius. 

In  1813,  he  removed  to  Rydal  Mount,  in  the  same  district,  where 
he  soon  received  a  government  office  which  considerably  increased  his 
income.  On  the  death  of  Southey,  1843,  he  was  given  the  office  of 
Poet-Laureate,  which  he  filled  until  his  death  in  1850. 

Although  Wordsworth  has  never  been  a  popular  poet,  he  is  general- 
ly given  by  competent  critics  the  fifth  place  among  English  poets. 
After  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Milton,  and  Goethe,  one  eminent 
critic  "  knows  not  among  moderns  where  to  find  Wordsworth's    super- 


ior." 
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Our  own  Shakesperian  scholar,  Hudson,  says  Wordsworth  is  the 
most  original  of  all  English  poets  except  Shakespeare,  and  is  satisfied 
that,  after  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth  is  the  best  for  use  as  a  text-book 
in  the  school  room,  "  because,- with  fair  handling,  he  kindles  a  purer, 
deeper,  stronger  enthusiasm,  and  penetrates  the  mind  with  a  more  po- 
tent and  enduring  charm.  He  makes  the  world  appear  a  more  beauti- 
ful and  happier  place,  human  life  a  nobler  and  diviner  thing. " 

A  change,  both  in  the  style  and  subject  of  poetry,  noticeable  in  the 
works  of  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Burns,  and  others,  had  been  grad- 
ually taking  place,  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  growing  interest  in  nature  and  in  man,  independent 
of  nationality  and  rank,  culminated  in  Wordsworth.  He  was  pre-em- 
inently nature's  poet.  He  believed  there  was  a  soul  in  nature,  with 
which  the  soul  of  man  could  be  brought  into  communication  and  har- 
mony. 

He  advocated  and  practiced  such  radical  theories  of  poetry  that  the 
appearance  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads  marks  an  epoch  in  English  poetry. 
He  utterly  rebelled  against  the  conventionalism  which  still  governed 
the  world  of  poetry.  In  defense  of  his  choice  of  subjects,  he  said,  "  The 
principal  object  which  I  proposed  to  myself  in  these  poems  was  to 
choose  incidents  and  situations  from  common  life.  Low  and  rustic 
life  was  generally  chosen,  because  in  that  condition  the  essential  pas- 
sions of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which  they  can  attain  maturity, 
and  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and  permanent  forms  of  na- 
ture." His  theory  of  poetical  diction  was  that  it  should  be  the  lan- 
guage of  rural  life,  "  because  such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the 
best  objects  from  which  the  best  part  of  language  is  originally  derived." 
Occasionally,  his  choice  of  subject  was  unfortunate.  So  far  as  diction 
is  concerned,  however,  his  practice  was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
theory.  Wordsworth  is  both  imaginative  and  truthful,  scorning  any- 
thing like  over- wrought,  high  flown  language.  His  pictures  are  painted 
in  quiet  tones,  but  they  are  none  the  less  beautiful.  His  finest  effects 
are  often  produced  by  the  simplest  words.  While  his  long  poems, 
The  Excursion  and  The  Prelude,  contain  highly  poetical  passages,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  his  best  and  most  characteristic  work  is 
found  in  the  shorter  poems. 

Since  his  work  is  unequal  in  quality,  it  would  be  well  for  persons 
beginning  to  read  Wordsworth  to  read  only  the  best  Various  selec- 
tions from  his  poems  have  been  compiled,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is 
that  made  by  Matthew  Arnold,  found  in  a  cheap  form  in  the  Franklin 
Library. 

Mcchanicsburg,   0. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

HOW   TO   TEACH    NUMBERS. 

I  will  give  you  my  experience  in  teaching  numbers  to  small  pupils. 
Having  no  numeral  frame  or  other  help,  I  have  to  depend  on  the 
blackboard  and  chalk  which  I  use  pretty  freely.  I  give  one  lesson 
every  day,  writing  the  figures  on  the  board  over  and  over  until  the 
children  become  perfectly  familiar  with  them ;  illustrating  by  holding 
up  books  and  other  objects  in  view  of  the  class,  calling  on  different 
members  to  tell  me  how  many  I  have  in  my  hand,  calling  on  one  to 
count  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  window,  etc. 

When  they  are  familiar  with  numbers  as  far  as  one  hundred,  I  com- 
mence teaching  them  to  add  by  giving  them  oral  examples  such  as 
the  following  :  How  many  are  one  apple  and  two  apples  ?  Two  books 
and  three  books?  holding  the  objects  in  view  of  the  class  if  they  seem 
to  be  in  doubt.  After  they  understand  this  pretty  well,  I  put  exam- 
ples on  the  blackboard,  small  ones  at  first,  increasing  to  thousands 
and  millions,  they  adding  and  telling  me  the  result,  which  I  place  un- 
der, occasionally  putting  down  the  wrong  numbers  to  test  them.  Af- 
ter four  months  of  such  work,  my  pupils  were  able  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  repeat  the  multiplication  table.  They  can  also  draw  fig- 
ures, as  triangles,  squares,  etc.,  and  define  the  different  kinds  of  lines. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  numbers  by  a  faith- 
ful, patient  teacher,  with  no  other  aid  than  the  blackboard,  chalk, 
and  such  objects  as  are  to  be  found  on  every  teacher's  desk.  It  re- 
quires but  a  few  moments  to  hear  the  little  ones  recite,  and  you  can 
give  them  examples  on  the  board  during  the  day  at  odd  moments,  or 
open  the  chart  if  you  have  one,  and  let  them  draw  the  figures.  That 
will  serve  to  keep  them  busy  and  give  them  a  good  preparation  for 
studying  mensuration  when  they  are  older.  N.  L.  H. 

"what  more?" 

To  Query  8,  p.  628,  which  reads,  He  sacrificed  all  for  his  friends : 
"  What  could  we  ask  morel     Give  construction  of  words  in  italics," 
Mr.  J.  W.  Jones  gave  answer  that    "what"   was  an   adjective  and 
"  more  "  a  noun.     So  also  did  I,  and  to  the  answers  our  worthy   Ed- 
itor appended,  "  Better  look  at  it  again."     Having  waited  a  month 
for  Mr.  Jones  to  look  at  it,"  and  he  not  doing  so,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  "look."     According  to  the  best  light  I  can  get,  and  what  I   sup- 
pose to  be  good  authority,  I  asserted,  and  still  think,  that  "  what"   is 
an  adjective  and  "  more  "  a  noun.     But  I  am  willing  to  receive  more 
light ;  if  I  am  not  right,  I  want  to  be  righted. 

Pitt,  Wyandot  County,  Ohio,  Richard  F.  Beausay. 
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We  are  not  sure  that  we  can  shed  a  light  on  the  passage  sufficiently  clear  to 
enable  our  correspondents  to  see  it  as  we  do,  but  the  thought,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is,  He  sacrificed  all  for  his  friends :  what,  besides  this,  or  what,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  could  we  ask  him  to  do?  What,  additional,  could  we  ask? 
"  What'4  is  a  substantive  element,  the  object  of  "  ask;  "  "  more  "  is  an  ad- 
jective element,  modifying  "  what." — Ed. 

QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

I  have  solved  problem  No.  12,  page  33,  and  submit  the  following 

solutions : 

For  the  square. 

Let  x  =  number  dollars  in  side  of  square ; 


then 


x* 


-2 — -, To=  number  acres  (1). 

160  (132)2  x  ' 


49*2 


160  (132)*-  4<*     *)' 


or,  x2  —  ax  =  —  a,  where  a  =    4°  '*32' 

49 


4* 


2 


and  x  =  i  (a  +  Va*  —  4  a). 

But  (1)  may  be  put  in  the  form 

49* 

Hence,i^=A  (a  ~  2  ±  Va2  —  A  a)  =  H0.5781  acres,  or.00005 

acres. 

For  the  circle. 

Let  2X  =  number  dollars  in  circumference ; 

and>49(2*  +  Pi)a--2Jc. 
,i6oPi(264)2 

/        ,    ti\o                    t.               J6o  Pi  (264)2 
or.  (2  x  +  Pi)  2  =  2  ax,  where  a= * — zL. 

x  49_ 

whence  x  =  \  (a  —  2  Pi  jf  y/ai  —  4  a  Pi). 

(2  x  A-  PH2 
But  (1)  may  be  put  in  the  form  ^ — — !—. 

x  49  * 

_  ^.    1     p; 

Hence,  -        _ — =  sq.  root  of  the  number  acres, 

iVa 

and  a  *  T       =  T^  (i/a  ±\/a  —  4  Pi)  =  120.79  acres  or,  \  (.0037) 
l\a 

acres;  and  the  required  number  is  14590.92  acres,  or  .00000028 acres. 
Errors  and  omissions  excepted.  J.  C.  Gregg. 

Brazil,  Ind. 
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Q.  1,  p.  82. — Most  assuredly.  The  powerful  influence  she  can  ex- 
ert in  shaping  the  character  of  her  pupils,  can  not  be  estimated.  As 
an  author  has  said,  "  If  she  is  in  the  best  sense  womanly, — if  she  is 
true  and  tender,  loving  and  heroic;  patient  and  self  devoted, — she 
consciously  or  unconsciously  organizes  and  puts  in  operation  a  set  of 
influences  that  do  more  to  mold  the  destiny  of  the  nation  than  any 
man,  uncrowned  by  power  or  eloquence,  can  possibly  effect." 

M.  V. 

Q.  2,  p.  82. — The  statute  (Sec.  4074.)  provides  that  persons  re- 
quired to  teach  other  branches  than  those  known  as  "  common  branch- 
es" must  hold  certificates  of  "requisite  qualifications."  The  official 
interpretation  of  this  provision  (note  (a),  Ohio  School  Laws,  1883,  p. 
145.)  is  to  the  effect  that  "  it  is  unlawful  to  teach  or  to  receive  money 
for  teaching  any  branch  in  which  one  has  not  been  examined."  But 
Section  4067  provides  that  certificates  issued  by  the  State  Board  "  shall 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  and  all  other  examinations  of  the  persons 
holding  them,  by  any  board  of  examiners."  The  spirit  and  "  manifest 
intent "  of  this  provision  seems  to  be  that  persons  holding  life  State 
certificates  are  persons  of  such  ability,  scholarship,  and  professional  ex- 
perience, as  to  warrant  their  licensure  to  teach  in  any  school  under 
state  control,  without  any  regard  to  branches  specified  or  not  specified 
in  their  certificates.  The  answer  to  the  query  then  is  that  A  can  legal- 
ly teach  the  branch  named.  This,  be  it  noted,  is  not  the  opinion  of  a 
jurist,  but  of  a  plain  schoolmaster  looking  at  the  law  in  a  kind  of  com- 
mon-sense way.  S.  F. 

Q.  3,  p.  82. — A  superintendent,  being  the  chief  teacher — the  teach- 
er of  the  teachers,  must  necessarily  hold  a  teacher's  certificate ;  and, 
unless  he  has  a  life  certificate  from  the  State  Board,  his  certificate,  to 
be  strictly  legal,  should  contain  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  schools 
under  his  supervision.  S.  F. 

Q.  4,  p.  82. — The  statute  expressly  provides  that  examiners  "shall 
not  be  connected  with  or  interested  in  any  normal  school,  or  school 
for  the  special  education  or  training  of  persons  for  teachers."  It  may 
be  a  question  whether  a  "  Select  Summer  School,"  even  though  at- 
tended by  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach,  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  statute.  It  is  not  probable  that  such 
"  Select  Summer  Schools  "  were  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators  when 
the  statute  was  enacted.  But  it  is  probably  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  law  for  examiners  to  be  connected  with  such  schools.     E.R  .T . 

Q.  5,  p.  82. — Pupils  learn  to  make  figures  and  write  numbers  by 
practice.     Fur  them  to  learn  the  meaning  of  numbers  they   must   be 
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associaled  wilh  concrete  objects.  The  greatest  task,  in  teaching  be- 
ginners numbers,  is  to  get  them  to  understand  what  numbers  mean.  I 
have  overcome  this  somewhat  by  using  pebbles, — anything  else,  as 
beans,  buttons,  or  splinters,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  I  find  pu- 
pils who  are  able  to  count  to  thirty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred,  without 
any  idea  of  what  2  +  2  equals.  Let  each  beginner  have  a  collection  of 
pebbles  in  his  desk.  If  you  wish  to  teach  addition;  e.  g.f  2  +  2,  let 
the  pupils  place  four  pebbles  upon  their  desks,  two  in  each  pile,  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  and  in  like  manner  write  the  figures  2 
and  2  upon  their  slates.  Place  the  sign  of  addition  between  the  num- 
bers and  teach  them  that  it  means  more,  and  when  placed  between 
numbers  they  are  to  be  added.  Now,  collect  the  pebbles  on  the  desks 
and  ask,  " how  many  are  two  pebbles  and  two  pebbles?"  They  will 
readily  answer  four.  Tell  them  the  work  on  their  slates  means  the 
same,  and  ask  "how  many  are  2  +  2?"  The  answer  is  4.  Have 
them  make  the  sign  of  equality  and  write  the  figure  4. 

Use  pebbles  also  in  teaching  subtraction,  the  first,  second  and  third 
columns  of  multiplication,  and  in  dividing  small  numbers.  My  meth- 
od, after  pupils  can  divide  small  numbers  readily,  is  to  give  them  some 
number,  as  12,  18.  or  24,  and  have  them  divide  each  by  all  its  exact 
divisors.  In  this  way  they  find  out  the  relation  of  numbers.  If  pupils 
have  been  properly  trained  in  the  terms  of  division,  can  distinguish 
dividend,  divisor  and  quotient,  and  have  been  taught  that  the  quo- 
tient multiplied  by  the  divisor  equals  the  dividend,  in  making  their 
divisions  they  invariably  divide  the  dividend  again  by  the  first  quotient 
obtained. 

Vary  the  operations,  say  multiply  6  by  4  and  divide  the  product  by 
such  a  number  as  will  give  8  for  a  quotient.  I  have  always  found 
such  exercises  productive  of  good  results.  J.  B. 

Q.  6,  p.  82. — History  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sixth  Reader  may  be 
taught  successfully  by  reading  the  text  in  class,  discussing  the  charac- 
ters and  events,  impressing  strongly  leading  facts  and  dates,  and  re- 
viewing each  day  what  was  read  the  preceding  day.  Such  a  method 
may  not  prove  altogether  satisfactory  as  an  elocutionary  drill,  but  it  is 
a  good  method  in  history  when  properly  managed.  S.  F. 

Q.  7,  p.  82. — The  Ordinance  of  1784  was  the  first  proposition  made 
in  Congress  to restrict slavery  in  the  United  States.  It  was  proposed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  then  failed  to  pass,  but  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  though  narrowed  down  as  to  territory,  it  was  widened  in  spirit, 
as  it  prohibited  slavery  in  the  North-west  Territory. 

Richard  F.  Beausay. 
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Q.  8,  p.  82. — Washington's  Birthday  is  a  legal  holiday  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories,  except  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tex- 
as, Oregon  and  Tennessee.  W.  H.  H.  Reeder. 

West  Cairo,  0. 

Feb.  22  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Ohio,  made  so  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  Feb. 
16,  1880.  See  Ohio  Laws,  Vol.  81,  p.  104.  The  legal  holidays  in  Ohio  now 
are,  Jan.  1,  Feb  22,  May  30,  July  4,  Dec.  25,  and  any  day  set  apart  by  proclam- 
ation of  the  president  of  the  United  States  or  the  governor  of  Ohio,  as  a  day  of 
fast  or  thanksgiving. — Ed. 

Q.  9,  p.  82. — Edward  Tiffin  was  the  first  governor  of  Ohio  elected 
after  it  became  a  State.     He  served  two  terms,  from  1803  to  1807. 

E.  S.  M. 

Q.  10,  p.  82. — No  satisfactory  answer  received. 

Q.  1 1,  p.  82. — The  compound  amount  of  $1  for  one  year  at  12  per- 
cent, payable  quarterly,  is  $1.12550881.  The  compound  amount  of 
$1  for  a  year  at  6  percent,  payable  semi  annually,  is  $1.0609.  The 
difference  between  the  two  results,  $.06460881,  represents  the  gain  on 
$1,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  problem.  $2450.85  -7-  $.06460881 
=  $37933-68+,  sum  borrowed.  W.  H.  H.  Reeder. 

Richard  F.  Beansay  gives  the  same  solution  and  gets  same  result.  It  seems 
to  be  correct,  though  we  have  not  taken  time  to  verify  it.  J.  W.  Jones,  S.  A. 
Liewellen,  E.  8.  Mills,  McC.  Henninger,  E.  M.  Gorwin,  and  V.  E.  Rudy  get  re- 
salts  differing  from  the  above  and  from  each  other.— Ed. 

Q.  12,  p.  82. — There  can  be  no  quantity  from  cask  A  mixed  with 
a  quantity  from  eask  B  giving  the  required  mixture ;  because,  the  ra- 
tio of  wine  to  water  is  the  same  in  cask  B  as  in  the  required  mixture. 
Hence,  for  8  gallons  of  wine  and  6  gallons  of  water,  draw  14  gallons 
from  cask  B.  A.  T.  Ullman. 

Stafford,  O. 
To  the  same  effect  W.  H.  H.  Reeder  and  W.  A.  Cooper. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Why  should  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  decrease  with  alti- 
tude? S.  A.  Liewellen. 

Ethel,  O. 

2.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make  history  interesting  to  beginners. 

N.  L.  H. 

3.  Is  it  right  to  devote  time  to  classes  in  algebra,  physical  geography, 
and  physiology,  when  proper  attention  to  the  pupils  pursuing  the  com- 
mon branches  would  require  all  the  teacher's  time  ? 

Nankin,  O.  V.  E.   Rudy. 
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4.  What  is  a  funded  debt  ?  I.  C.  G. 

5.  Where  is  Gensic  and  for  what  noted  ?  H.  A.  H. 

6.  A  man  dying,  left  $12,000  to  be  so  divided  among  his  four  sons, 
aged  n,  13,  17  and  19,  respectively,  that  the  share  of  each,  on  arriv- 
ing at  his  majority,  should  be  the  same  as  the  other,  interest  being 
computed  at  7  percent.  C.  M. 

7.  The  amount  of  a  certain  principal,  at  8  percent  interest,  is  $655 
.20.  The  same  principal  at  12  percent,  for  the  same  time,  would 
amount  to  $712.80 ;  What  is  the  principal  and  time  ?        A.  T.  U. 

8.  There  are  two  numbers,  the  square  of  the  greater  of  which  add- 
ed to  the  less  is  eleven,  and  the  square  of  the  less  added  to  the  greater 
is  seven.     What  are  the  numbers  ?  J. 

9.  A  note  of  $350,  due  in  a  year,  bears  8  percent  interest  What 
should  I  pay  for  it  to  realize  10  percent  on  my  investment  ? 

R.  J. 

10.  At  the  time  of  marriage  a  wife's  age  was  £  of  the  age  of  her 
husband,  and  10  years  after  marriage  her  age  was  -fa  of  the  age  of  her 
husband ;  how  old  was  each  ? 

11.  "  Friend  of  mine,  why  so  sad  ?"     Dispose  of  "  mine."      F. 

12.  "  The  more  science,  the  less  superstition"  Dispose  of  words  in 
italics.  R.  F.  B. 

13.  Are  the  following  sentences  good  English  ? 

(a)  Emerson  was  a  poet  and  a  philosopher. 

(b)  The  path  of  duty  is  usually  a  plain  and  a  safe  path. 

(c)  Do  you  use  Webster  or  Worcester's  dictionary  ? 

(d)  Either  John,  James,  or  Henry  will  go. 

(e)  He  is  a  younger  and  more  agreeable  man  than  Mr.  Brown. 

(/)  William  and  Ernest  are  both  good  scholars,  but  William  is  the 
best.  H. 

A  teacher  ought  to  have  the  very  soul  of  honor  and  conscientious- 
ness. A  selfish  teacher  who  pushes  himself  forward  into  a  place,  re- 
gardless of  the  rights  of  others  and  perhaps  trampling  upon  them,  is 
unworthy  a  place  in  the  school-room.  He  may  be  a  good  scholar,  an 
earnest  instructor,  sharp  and  quick,  but  all  this  will  not  atone  for  the 
one  radical  deficiency,  without  which  all  else  goes  for  nothing.  The 
scramble  for  place,  so  common,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  among  some,  is 
degrading  to  our  profession.  It  is  right  to  do  as  well  as  we  can  for 
ourselves,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  advance  our 
material  interests,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  most  rigid  regard  for 
honor  and  duty. — Ex. 
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IRISH  TEACHERS'   CONGRESS. 


We  find  in  the  London  Schoolmaster  a  fall  report  of  the  Congress  of  Irish 
teachers,  held  ia  Dublin  the  last  week  of  the  old  year.  Thinking  that  the  do- 
ings of  fellow  craftsmen  across  the  sea  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  readers  of 
the  Movthly,  we  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Congress  consisted  of  delegates  representing  115  local  associations.  On 
the  opening  of  the  session,  the  secretary  called  the  roll  of  delegates.  There 
was  a  very  full  attendance,  the  few  absentees  being  nearly  all  account- 
ed for  by  letter  or  telegram.  The  report  states  that  the  proceedings  were 
most  harmonious  and  orderly,  always  excepting  occasional  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  young  students  from  the  training  colleges,  who,  staying  in  Dublin 
during  the  Chistmas  recess,  attended  the  meetings  in  force  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings. These,  "  having  an  exhuberance  of  spirits,  were  sometimes  more 
noisy  than  discreet,  giving  to  the  Congress  an  air  which  it  did  not  deserve." 

One  of  the  standing  orders  required  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  res- 
olutions to  whom  all  resolutions  must  be  submitted.  No  resolution  on  any  sub- 
ject not  included  in  the  regular  program  could  be  entertained  by  the  chair  or 
discussed  by  the  Congress,  unless  previously  approved  by  the  committee. 
There  would  be  some  advantage  to  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  in  such  an 
arrangement  as  this. 

In  an  Irish  Congress  of  Teachers,  it  is  the  out-going  President  who  delivers 
the  annual  address,  and  not  the  President  elect,  as  with  us.  It  happened  in 
this  case  that  the  out-going  and  in-coming  President  were  one  and  the  same. 
Mr.  John  Nealon  had  already  filled  the  office  four  years  in  succession  and  was 
re-elected.  He  took  the  office  first  when  it  required  some  courage  to  be  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  organization ;  and  having  been  true  to  the  teach- 
ers at  a  critical  time,  they  seem  disposed  to  keep  him  in  the  chair  as  long  as 
he  is  willing  to  fill  the  position.  On  rising  before  the  vast  audience  to  deliver 
his  address,  he  was  greeted  with  rounds  of  applause.  In  the  outset,  he  de- 
plored the  continued  necessity  for  devoting  a  large  portion  of  the  address  to 
the  consideration  of  grievances.  He  lamented  the  short-sighted  policy  which 
compels  the  Congress,  year  after  year,  to  confine  attention  almost  entirely  to 
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the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  securing  a  decent  subsistence,  and  earnest- 
ly prayed  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  time  when  the  delegates  would  be  free 
to  give  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  those  educational  subjects  which  form 
the  chief  feature  of  teachers'  assemblies  in  other  countries  where  the  lot  of  the 
educator  is  more  fortunate.  The  whole  number  of  National  teachers  in  Ireland 
is  10,488,  and  the  total  amount  of  their  remuneration  from  every  source  is 
£664,641,  giving  an  average  income  of  £63  to  the  entire  body  of  certificated 
teachers ;  whereas  the  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in  England  and  Wales 
is  £121,  and  of  females  is  £74 ;  and  in  Scotland  the  average  salary  of  male 
teachers  is  £135,  and  of  females  is  £65. 

"  Will  any  intelligent  man  assert  that  this  miserable  pittance  is  an  adequate 
remuneration  all  round  for  the  priceless  services  which  the  teachers  of  Ireland 
render  to  her  children  ?  Comparing  it  with  the  earnings  of  a  skilled  artisan, 
it  is  miserably  and  shamefully  low ;  and,  contrasting  it  with  the  incomes  of 
men  in  other  positions  in  the  public  service  of  this  country,  whose  intellectual 
powers  are  certainly  not  superior,  and  the  nature  of  whose  work  is  neither  so 
responsible  nor  laborious,  it  startles  by  its  disgraceful  inequality,  and  irre- 
sistibly forces  to  the  conclusion  that  the  training  of  the  nation's  children,  which 
of  all  other  duties  demands  the  highest  and  most  generous  encouragement  of 
the  State,  is  looked  upon  in  Ireland  as  of  far  less  importance  than  the  duty  of 
the  meanest  executor  of  the  criminal  law,  or  that  of  the  pompous  individual 
who  keeps  the  door  of  a  Government  office." 

The  great  burden  of  the  President's  very  long  address  was,  that  the  state 
has  established  a  national  system  of  education,  and  that  from  whatever  source 
the  money  is  to  come,  the  state  is  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  competent  and 
well-paid  teachers  are  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  The  Presi- 
dent urged,  not  only  upon  Parliament  but  also  upon  the  people  of  Ireland, 
the  importance  of  giving  ungrudging  and  unstinted  support  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  Far  more  important  than  the  endowment  of  universities 
is  wise  and  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people  who 
are  now  endowed  with  so  much  political  power.  The  address  concluded  with 
the  following  quotation  from  "  the  great  American  poet: " — 

Cl  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts 

But  given  to  redeem  the  human  race  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  for  arsenals  or  forts." 
The  only  heated  discussion  in  the  entire  session  grew  out  of  the  election  of 
the  Central  Executive  Committee.    This  committee  is  charged  with  certain 
very  important  duties,  among  them  the  duty  of  looking  after  educational  legis- 
lation, particularly  the  interests  of  the  teachers  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
it  consists  of  ten  members  besides  the  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary 
of  the  Congress.    It  seems  that,  of  the  thirteen  members  of  this  committee  for 
the  past  year,  only  one  was  a  Protestant.    As  the  election  of  members  of  this 
committee  was  about  to  take  place,  a  Mr.  Higginson  inquired  whether  Pro- 
testants were  eligible  to  serve  on  the  committee.    The  President  said  the  ques- 
tion was  one  which  should  not  have  been  asked,  and  went  on  to  say : — "  Such 

a  question  ip  almost  an  insult  to  the  Congress,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Refer 
to  the  past  action  of  the  Congress,  and  1  ask  heve  we  ever  phown  an  extmple  of 
intolerance?    During  the  history  of  the  organization,  the  Pi otestants  of  Ire- 
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land— the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland — have  had  a  far  larger  share  in  the  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Organization  than  they  were  entitled  to  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  For  years  the  most  important  offices  were  held  by  Protestants, 
and  no  Roman  Catholic  teacher  ever  assed  the  question,  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
entitled  to  be  president  of  the  Organization.  The  Congress  has  in  every  way 
shown  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  and  there  is  no  man  amongst  as  whose  religion 
would  disentitle  him  to  be  a  representative  on  the  Central  Committee.  I  know 
the  feelings  of  the  teachers  pretty  well,  anj}  I  have  never  yet  heard  one  of  them 
express  such  a  sentiment  that  a  man  by  reason  of  his  religious  creed  was  disen- 
titled to  hold  the  highest  rank  in  the  organization.  Any  man  of  ability,  wheth- 
er Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  entitled  to  any  honor  the  Congress  may 
wish  to  confer  on  him.    I  may  repeat  the  words  of  the  poet:  — 

What  matter  if  at  different  times 

Our  fathers  won  the  sod  ? 
What  matter  if  at  different  shrines 

We  kneel  before  one  God  ? 
In  fortune  and  in  fame  we're  bound 

By  stronger  links  than  steel, 
And  neither  can  be  safe  or  sound 

But  in  the  other's  weal. 

Let  these  sentiments  permeate  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Higginson  will 
feel  that  the  question  he  has  asked  is  not  a  necessary  one,  and  that  it  is  not 
worthy  of  the  Organization.'1 

Mr.  O'Driscoll  said  that  he,  a  Catholic,  had  on  the  last  occassion  nominated 

Mr.  Higginson,  a  Protestant,  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  all  this  discussion  was  out  of  order,  as  Rule 
2  prohibited  the  discussion  at  their  meetings  of  any  political  or  sectarian  topic. 
Notwithstanding  this, 

Mr.  Moore  (Treasurer),  as  the  only  Protestant  on  the  committee,  wished  to 
say  a  few  words.  He  was  greeted  with  great  applause,  and  proceeded  to  state 
that  certainly  it  never  occured  to  him  that  the  Organization  was  a  Catholic 
one.  He  could  testify  to  the  spirit  of  toleration  which  he  had  always  remarked 
in  the  National  teachers  of  Ireland.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  Organ- 
ization for  many  years,  and  he  always  got  up  whenever  he  saw  anything  going 
contrary  to  what  he  considered  the  proper  course,  and  he  always  got  a  respect- 
ful hearing.  He  started  an  organization  in  the  county  Roscommon  in  con- 
junction with  another  gentleman,  and  he  always  got  the  vote  of  the  whole 
county,  although  he  was  a  Protestant.  When  he  went  to  Longford  he  was 
treated  in  the  same  spirit  of  toleration  by  his  Catholic  fellow-teachers.  He 
was  at  present  in  Westmeath,  and  the  teachers  who  selected  him  as  a  delegate 
never  pledged  him  to  any  line  of  action,  and  the  teachers  of  Ireland  had  such 
trust  and  faith  in  him  that  they  put  him  on  the  Central  Executive.  He  might 
say  that  he  never  knew  of  such  a  spirit  of  toleration  to  exist  in  any  body  of 
men  as  that  which  existed  amongst  that  Organization. 

Mr.  Higginson  having  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  President  and  Treasurer,  the  incident,  which  at  one  time  assumed 
a  threatening  appearance,  terminated  most  satisfactorily. 

This  little  episode  in  the  proceedings  is  interesting  as  showing  the  spirit  of 
Catholics  in  Ireland.  Would  Protestants  in  this  country  be  as  tolerant,  under 
like  circumstances  ? 

A  deputation,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Union  of  England,  received  a  hearty  Irish  greeting.    Both  these  gentlemen 
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addressed  the  Congress.     The  following  opening  words  of  the  first  speaker  are 
rather  significant: — 

Gentlemen, — I  was  about  to  say  "  ladies  "  as  well  as  "  gentlemen,"  because  I 
am  so  accustomed  at  our  meetings  in  England  to  address  ladies.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  include  ladies  in  your  organization  or  not,  but  I  assure  you  that  we 
would  get  on  very  badly  in  England  without  them.  We  have  in  the  English 
Union  a  lady  who  is  a  member  of  the  Executive.  She  has  been  two  years 
elected,  and  occupies  a  very  honorable  position  on  that  body,  for — if  this  be 
not  an  Irish  bull — she  is  chairman  of  one  of  the  chief  committees.  She  pre- 
sides in  a  very  able  manner,  and  is  perfectly  competent  to  keep  all  the  gentle- 
men in  thorough  good  order. 

But  little  time  was  given  to  formal  addresses  and  papers.  Indeed  there  were 
none  besides  the  address  of  the  President  and  those  of  the  English  deputation. 
The  time  was  given  chiefly  to  reports  of  committees,  the  consideration  of 
grievances,  resolutions  etc.  Some  of  the  resolutions  and  discussions  would 
interest  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly,  but  want  of  space  forbids  a  full- 
er report. 


TEACH  PUPILS  TO  READ. 

Reading  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  taught  in  common  schools. 
This  needs  to  be  repeated  until  young  teachers  give  heed  to  it,  and  the  most 
experienced  need  to  be  reminded  of  it  again  and  again.  In  looking  back  over 
nearly  forty  years  of  teaching  and  directing  the  teaching  of  others,  the  writer 
can  see  no  greater  defect  than  that  which  arose  from  his  want  of  a  proper  es- 
timate of  the  importance  of  reading,  in  the  school  training  of  young  people. 
Reading  is  something  more  than  recognizing  and  pronouncing  words  consec- 
utively. To  read  is  to  understand  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  language  read. 
It  is  from  the  beginning  a  language  study,  and  involves  more  of  development 
and  discipline  of  the  powers  than  any  other  single  branch  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum. 

To  make  progress  in  reading  a  child  must  advance  in  intelligence,  and  the 
question,  how  to  teach  reading  well,  involves  the  higher  and  larger  question 
of  developing,  informing  and  disciplining  the  intelligence.  We  read  complete- 
ly only  when  we  think  the  thoughts  of  the  author.  In  the  light  of  this  it  is 
plain  that  all  other  studies  are  to  some  extent  auxiliary  to  reading,  inasmuch 
as  they  tend  to  increase  intelligence. 

Good  progress  in  reading  involves  healthy  development  of  the  imagination. 
In  complete  reading  the  imagination  must  picture  vividly  the  things  and  rela- 
tions of  things  which  the  printed  words  symbolize.  The  picture  must  be  min- 
ute and  exact,  and  every  part  in  proper  relation,  so  that  the  reader  shall  see 
completely  and  correctly  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  author ;  otherwise  he 
fails  to  read  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  This  requires  a  good  degree  of 
imaginative  power.  A  person  of  weak  or  imperfectly  developed  imagination 
cannot  be  a  good  reader. 

The  question  may  arise,  how  is  this  power  of  imagination,  so  necessary  to 
good  reading,  to  be  attained  ?  The  answer  is  easy :  by  exercise.  And  in  no 
way  more  effectively  than  by  right  training  and  practice  in  reading.  The  child 
should  be  taught  from  the  start  to  understand  what  he  reads,  and  he  should 
have  plenty  of  practice  in  imaginative  literature.    Outside  of  his  school  tasks, 
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he  should  read  pleasing  stories,  simple  narratives,  history,  poetry,  and  a  good 
deal  of  well- written  fiction. 

Teachers  in  higher  schools  begin  to  realize  the  necessity  of  good  reading  as 
a  preparation  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  other  studies.  A  distinguished 
teacher  of  science  is  quoted  as  saying, — "  The  great  trouble  with  college  boys 
is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  read.  If  they  could  only  be  taught  to  read  be- 
fore they  come  to  me  I  could  do  a  great  deal  more  for  them,  but  they  don't 
know  when  they  come  to  me,  and  they  don't  know,  some  of  them,  when  they 
leave  me ;  for  I  have  not  time  enough  to  teach  them.  I  give  a  boy  a  book 
containing  directions  how  to  perform  an  experiment,  and  send  him  into  the 
laboratory  with  it  to  work.  If  he  simply  follows  the  directions  he  can  not  go 
amiss.  After  a  little  time  I  go  around  to  see  how  he  is  getting  on,  and  find 
that  he  has  made  a  mess  of  it.     The  boy  don't  know  how  to  read." 

On  the  day  of  this  writing,  an  example  of  this  inability  to  read  came  to  our 
notice.  A  lad  of  fourteen,  with  his  history  before  him,  came  to  this  sentence : 
"  Through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Clay,  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State, 
under  the  compromise  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  all  other  territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  parallel  36°  307,  the  southern  boundary 
of  Missouri."  He  immediately  asked  bow  Arkansas  came  to  be  a  slave  State, 
when  slavery  was  prohibited  in  all  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  except 
Missouri ;  and  was  unable  to  see  that  slavery  was  prohibited  only  in  those 
territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  lay  north  of  parallel  36°  30',  until  a 
diagram  was  drawn  and  placed  before  his  eyes.  Yet  this  same  lad  is  what 
would  ordinarily  be  called  a  fluent  reader.  He  calls  words  very  readily,  but 
his  mind  seems  to  lack  the  ability  to  grasp  the  thoughts  which  they  symbolize. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  failure  of  many  pupils  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  in  high  school  studies  is  due  to  their  inability  to  read.  The  chief 
concern  of  the  common  school  teacher  should  be  to  teach  his  pupils  to  read. 
Failure  here  is  failure  at  a  vital  point 


Mr.  Hinsdale  asks  us  to  tell  why  and  how  the  teachers  of  Ohio  are  to  blame 
for  the  lack,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  the 
teachers  in  their  work.  We  shall  attempt  little  more  than  to  open  the  subject, 
hoping  that  others  may  be  led  to  a  fuller  discussion. 

The  fact  that  teachers  and  people  are  further  apart  now  than  they  once  were, 
has  been  felt  and  admitted  for  some  time,  by  many  of  the  older  school  men  of 
the  State.  And  Mr.  Hinsdale  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  saying  that  this  is  one 
reason  for  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  needed  school  legisla- 
tion. There  was  a  time  within  the  memory  of  teachers  still  living,  when  in- 
fluential men  not  directly  engaged  in  teaching  took  a  deep  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  teacher's  work.  Many  of  them  became  active  members 
of  teachers  associations  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings.  Dr.  Will- 
iam Bo  wen,  for  example,  then  a  resident  of  Massillon,  later  a  member  of  the 
Akron  Board  of  Education,  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association,  and  was  one  of  its  original  members,  though  not  a  teacher ;  and 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  took  an  active  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  teach- 
ers and  teaching.  In  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute 
and  College  of  Professional  Teachers,  a  society  which  existed  fifty  years  ago, 
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with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  appear  a  good  many  such  names  as  those  of 
Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  Bishop  Purcell  and  Bishop 
Aydelotte,  who  not  only  delivered  addresses  before  the  society  but  also  took  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings.  These  are  only  examples  of  what  was  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  things  in  Ohio  even  less  than  fifty  years  ago. 

But  all  that  has  been  changed.  The  change  has  come  "  without  observa- 
tion," in  connection  with  changes  in  the  right  direction.  There  has  been 
great  progress  in  the  teaching  profession  in  Ohio  during  the  last  half  century, 
more  especially  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  and  teachers  as  a  class  have 
come  to  feel  more  self-reliant,  more  independent.  This  is  good  in  the  main,  but 
teachers  are  to  blame  in  that,  through  this  growing  feeling  of  self-reliance  and 
independence,  they  have  isolated  themselves,  and  have  not  sufficiently  sought 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  people.  The  holding  of  the  meetings  of 
the  State  Association  at  Put-in- Bay  ^  Niagara  and  Chautauqua,  has  undoubted- 
ly had  its  part  in  widening  the  breach.  These  meetings  have  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  people,  the  secular  press  not  even  taking  pains  to  tell  the  people 
what  took  place  at  them.  Suspicion  and  jealousy  have  in  some  measure  tak- 
en the  place  of  interest  and  sympathy,  in  the  minds  of  a  large  element  of  com- 
munity. 

It  is  surely  the  part  of  wisdom  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  people 
— to  invite  and  secure  their  sympathy  and  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  and  the  advancement  of  wise  and  sound  education.  To 
this  end,  may  it  not  be  wise  to  introduce  into  the  exercises  of  all  our  institutes 
and  associations  more  of  the  popular  element  ?  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  masses  will  take  much  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  methods  or  the 
mere  technicalities  of  schoolmastery.  These  are  important  to  the  teacher ; 
but  there  is  a  wide  range  of  topics  of  common  interest  to  both  teachers  and 
people,  which  may  well  receive  a  larger  share  of  attention.  The  popular 
course  of  evening  lectures  at  the  Pennsylvania  teachers'  institutes  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction.  If  any  of  the  brethren  are  moved 
to  speak,  they  may  now  have  the  floor. 


We  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  a  Syllabus  of  Study  for  Teachers, 
prepared  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Coler,  of  this  State,  now  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore.  It  is  designed  to  incite  teachers  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  in- 
stitutes, and  thus  derive  greater  benefit  from  attending  them.  The  author's 
plan  is  to  distribute  the  Syllabus  among  the  teachers  of  a  county  in  which  he 
is  to  give  instruction,  as  long  before  the  institute  as  practicable,  a  year  if  may 
be,  thus  putting  before  each  teacher  a  course  of  reading  and  study  which  he 
may  pursue ;  to  indicate  to  teachers  some  principles  of  education  to  be  in- 
vestigated, and  some  methods  of  instruction  to  be  tried;  then  so  to  conduct  the 
institute  as  to  ascertain  and  utilize  the  results  of  this  reading  and  study ;  and 
to  encourage  teachers  to  report  to  the  institute  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions and  experiments.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  plan  to  encourage  them  to 
bring  to  the  institute  examination  papers  and  other  exercises  of  pupils,  illus- 
trative apparatus,  and  such  other  things  as  may  tend  to  increase  the  interest 
and  perpetuate  the  good  results  of  the  institute. 
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The  scheme  impresses  ub  as  an  excellent  one,  if  it  can  be  well  carried  out. 
It  involves  a  good  deal  of  labor,  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  We  can  hardly  see  how  it  is  possible  to  carry  into  full 
effect  all  the  suggestions  of  the  Syllabus  before  us,  in  one  session  of  an  insti- 
tute ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  modify  it  to  suit  circumstances.  A  copy  of  the 
Syllabus  may  be  obtained  by  sending  25  cents  to  G.  P.  Coler,  630  Arlington 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  circular  letter  of  explanations  and  directions  accompanies  the  Syllabus. 
Also  the  following  list  of  questions,  to  be  answered  by  each  teacher  and  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Coler  before  July  1.  1887  : 

1.  What  in  your  judgement  is  the  leading  purpose  of  an  institute  ? 

2.  How  may  this  purpose  best  be  attained  ? 

3.  Name  some  secondary  results  that  may  be  attained. 

4.  What  is  the  best  book  on  teaching  or  education  that  you  have  ever  read  ? 

5.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  best  educational  journal  ? 

6.  State  in  what  respect  it  is  superior  to  other  educational  journals. 

7.  State  what  general  and  what  professional  books  you  have  read  since  the 
close  of  last  Institute  ? 

8.  State  whether  you  have  ever  belonged  to  the  0.  T.  B.  C,  or  the  C.  L.  S. 
C.,  or  the  C.  T.  B.  U. 

9.  State  whether  you  belong  to  any  local  reading  circle. 

10.  State  whether  you  ever  tried  organizing  a  reading  circle  or  literary  so- 
ciety  in  your  school  district,  and  if  so,  with  what  success. 

11.  State  any  subjects  that  you  would  particularly  Jike  to  have  discussed 
at  the  coming  Institute. 

12.  What  articles  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  the  current  year, 
have  you  found  to  be  the  most  stimulating,  or  helpful  to  you  as  a  teacher  ? 

13.  If  a  patron  of  your  school  were  to  come  and  ask  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  ten  books  (not  text-books)  for  children  from  10  to  16  years  old,  what 
books  would  you  recommend  ? 

14.  Give  in  a  few  words  your  very  best  definition  of  Education,  and  Teach- 
ing. 


Vice  is  the  great  destroyer  of  youth.    It  is  the  insidious  serpent  of  evil  that 
so  enwraps  the  will  as  to  get  the  victim  into  such  a  condition  that  he  will   not 
try  to  escape.    I  know  of  no  single  vice  that  is  the  ally  of  enforced  ignorance 
and  personal  degradation  to  such  an  extent  in  youth  as  the  narcotic   habit  of 
tobacco-using.    It  attacks  the  body ;  it  stultifies  and  stupefies  the  mind ;  it  de- 
praves the  moral  sensibilities.     In  my  own  field  of  labor,  I  have   no  opposing 
force  that  is  so  difficult  to  withstand.    I  see  my  loveliest  and   most   promising 
boys  dragged  down  from  the  heritage  nature  has  granted  them  and   made  un- 
worthy of  the  opportunities  of  the  age.     I  have  seen  teachers,   parents   and 
friends  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  reclaim  a  loved  boy,   and  have 
seen  failure  stamp  every  effort.     At  other  times  I  have  seen  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  reformation ;  but,  like  "  the  dog  that  returns  to  his  vomit,"  or  like  "the 
sow  that  returns  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire,"  the  boy,  once  having  learned 
to  love  the  narcotic,  returns  to  bow  at  the  altar  and  oners  his  devotions  to  the 
god  of  a  depraved  appetite.    If  these  observations  are  true ;  if  the  body,  the 
mind  and  the  character  of  the  boys  are  thus  affected  by  the  use  of  tobacco,  is 
there  not  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  adults  who  are   devotees   of  "  the 
weed,"  and  are  often  the  ideals  of  manhood  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys  of  today? 
Should  not  something  be  done  to  save  child-life  from  the  pitfalls  that  com- 
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mercial  interests  are  digging  and  that  greed  is  encouraging  ?  Should  not  more" 
be  done  than  to  instruct  bj  oral  and  text  lessons  in  the  school  ?  There  is  do 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  teachers,  parents  and  philanthropists  have  not  jet  been 
sufficiently  aroused  regarding  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  In  the  crusade 
against  alcohol,  many  forget  that  there  are  other  evils  that  are  just  as  surely, 
it  more  quietly,  sapping  the  strength  and  destroying  the  vigor  of  the  youth  of 
this  generation.  Society  makes  quite  a  distinction  between  the  alcoholic  and 
the  tobacco  habit.  Many  of  the  most  ardent  prohibitionists  are  among  the 
most  inveterate  users  of  tobacco.  The  fact  that  tobacco  does  not  raise  man's 
hand  against  his  fellow,  that  its  injury  stops  with  the  user  himself  and  with 
his  own  posterity,  makes  many  persons  oblivious  of  its  dangers  and  evils.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  of  the  two  habits,  the  alcoholic  and  the  tobacco,  the  lat- 
ter is  doing  more  permanent  evil  to  the  youth  of  this  fair  State. — Iowa  Normal 
Monthly. 

We  earnestly  commend  the  above  to  those  among  our  readers  who  are  lovers 
and  users  of  tbe  poisonous  and  filthy  weed.  Is  it  not  time  to  consider  ?  Have 
you  a  conscience  void  of  offense  in  this  matter,  brethren  ?  In  the  evening 
time  of  life,  will  it  be  a  pleasant  reflection  that  your  life  has  been  a  willing 
slavery  to  such  a  filthy  vice  ?  Or  that  other  reflection,  that  the  boys  to  whom 
you  should  be  an  example  and  an  inspiration,  have  been  led  by  you  into  the 
same  slavery,  will  it  be  any  more  pleasant  ?  Will  these  reflections  tend  to  in- 
crease the  light  and  peace  of  life's  evening  time  ?    Be  not  slaves  I  Be  men  1 


The  Albaugh  bill  came  to  a  vote  in  the  State  Senate,  February  17,  and  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  14  to  15,  but  it  was  immediately  reconsidered  and  set  for 
February  24,  when  it  is  hoped  it  will  pass,  a  number  of  its  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate being  absent  at  the  time  of  the  first  vote.  We  sincerely  trust  that,  ere  our 
readers  are  permitted  to  see  this  paragraph,  they  will  have,  through  the  daily 
press,  the  intelligence  that  this  bill  has  become  a  law. 

Should  it  not  pass,  there  must  be  no  surrender.  We  must  immediately  be- 
gin active  preparations  for  a  more  aggressive  campaign.  The  opposition  which 
this  measure  meets  is  but  the  experience  of  all  reforms.  The  arguments  used 
against  it  by  such  papers  as  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the  Guernsey  Times 
are  such  only  as  should  strengthen  the  conviction  and  faith  of  its  friends. 
When  these  papers  are  driven  to  raise  the  cry  of  u  book  ring,"  and  "  offices  for 
all  of  us,"  the  weakness  of  their  cause  is  very  manifest.  The  best  interests  of 
the  schools  are  matters  of  small  moment  with  them. 

The  following  from  the  Akron  Daily  Beacon  has  the  right  ring: 

The  Albaugh  school  bill  almost  went  by  the  board  in  the  Senate  yesterday, 
but  it  was  put  on  its  feet  again  by  the  carrying  of  a  motion  to  reconsider. 
Some  voted  against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  bring  about  a  centralization 
of  power.  "  Centralization/'  forsooth  !  It  is  the  same  sort  of  centralization 
that  is  found  in  city  councils  and  legislatures — a  centralization  that  gives  head- 
ship and  system  and  order  and  efficiency.  The  criers  of  the  "  centralization  " 
bugaboo,  to  be  consistent  should  favor  ward  boards  of  education  in  the  cities 
because  that  would  bring  the  control  of  the  schools  nearer  to  the  individual 
voter !  The  good  of  the  schools  is  nothing,  in  the  minds  of  these  men,  when 
put  against  the  imperative  necessity  that  every  man  who  has  a  child  in  a  sub- 
district  school  should  "  have  his  say."  That  thing  is  the  bane  of  Ohio's  coun- 
try schools  to-day.  There  are  too  many  men  having  a  "  say,"  and  the  result 
is  confusion,  disorganization,  retrogression  and  loss  in  every  way.  The  Al- 
baugh bill  gives  every  sub-district  all  proper  representation  in  a  township 
board,  and  that  township  board  will  have  an  intelligent  oversight  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  township.     By  all  means  let  the  bill  pass. 
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What  is  education  ?  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  attempt  a  definition  of  it,  I 
would  say — Education  is  the  development  of  the  young  human  being  by  wise 
extensions  and  limitations  of  the  natural  processes  of  growth — to  improve  the 
breed  and  fit  it  for  its  part  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

This  education  mast  have  due  regard  to  all  the  parts  of  the  being ;  body  as 
well  as  mind.  It  mast  have  due  regard  to  order  and  rate  of  development  of 
different  mental  faculties,  and  their  co-ordinate  cerebral  representatives.  This 
education  mast  have  due  regard  to  the  diversity  of  capacity  and  talent  in  dif- 
ferent children,  and  to  the  variability  displayed  in  the  same  child  at  different 
ages.  This  education  must  have  due  regard  to  temper,  temperament,  phys- 
ical condition,  and  circumstances  of  each  separate  atom  of  the  young  humanity. 
Where  is  the  proper  immediate  instrument  to  be  found  that  can  fairly  under- 
take this  serious  task  with  confidence  as  to  the  results.  The  state  is  within  its 
function  in  dealing  with  external  provision  for  the  furtherance,  of  education  ; 
but  the  more  it  interferes  with  the  immediate  education  of  any  child  or  num- 
ber of  children,  the  more  it  steps  beyond  its  function  in  dealing  with  what  it 
knows  nothing  about,  namely,  the  children. 

Education  ought  to  be  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  untrammelled  control  of 
the  schoolmaster,  who  alone,  by  his  large  experience  of  his  pupils,  and  actual 
knowledge  of  their  capacity  and  conditions,  can  pretend  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  a  natural  and  healthy  education. 

We  find  this  comprehensive  definition  of  education  in  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Scotch  Congress  of  teachers.  The  respective  functions  of  the  state 
and  of  the  teacher  are  nicely  discriminated.  The  state  cannot  educate,  it  can 
only  make  "  external  provision  for  the  furtherance  of  education."  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  educate.  The  true  relations  of  teachers  and  boards 
of  education  as  the  agents  of  the  state  are  thus  set  in  a  clear  light.  The  ne- 
cessity of  the  teacher's  fitness  for  his  work  is  also  manifest. 
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A  speaker  at  a  recent  congress  of  teachers  at  Edinburg  noted  the  contrast 
between  the  educational  system  of  old  Sparta  and  that  of  Oreat  Britain  at  the 
present  time.  The  former  took  possession  of  the  male  youth  at  the  age  of 
seven,  to  give  them  physical  training.  The  latter  takes  possession  of  both 
sexes  at  the  age  of  four  or  five,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  mental  training. 
The  one  cared  as  little  for  the  mental  as  the  other  does  for  the  physical.  Each 
kind  of  training  would  be  better  if  supplemented  by  the  other. 

Is  it  not  barely  possible  that  in  this  day  school  education  is  gaining  too 
much  prominence  ?  Is  it  certain  that  faithful  work  in  the  shop,  on  the  farm, 
or  in  the  kitchen,  would  not  do  more  toward  making  true  men  and  women  of 
a  good  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  than  all  the  Latin,  algebra,  etc.,  they  can 
learn  at  school  ?  It  may  be  treason  to  raise  such  questions,  but  they  will  not 
down. 


We  cannot  commend  to  our  readers  too  strongly  the  following  utterance  of 
Superintendent  Carruthers,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  in  his  last  annual  report : 

11 1  would  emphasize  training  in  reading,  speaking,  and  writing  in  English, 
above  all  other  school  exercises.  They  will  go  through  life.  They  will  make 
life.  They  are  not  laid  aside,  as  most  other  school  exercises  are  at  the  close 
of  school  life.  That  teacher  does  my  child  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  ser- 
vice who  develops  in  him  a  love  for  good  reading,  and  establishes  in  him  the 
habit  of  such  reading." 
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One  feature  of  the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain  very  much  complain- 
ed of  is  called  the  "  Merit  Grant,"  or  "  Payment  by  Results,' '  which  we  under- 
stand to  mean  a  distribution  of  government  funds  in  the  ratio  of  results — the 
schools  showing  the  best  results  to  receive  the  largest  grant ;  and  these  results 
to  be  determined  by  the  observations  and  examinations  of  the  inspector.  u  So 
much  money  for  so  many  facts  on  delivery,"  is  the  way  one  critic  puts  it.  It 
makes  of  the  teacher  a  kind  of  grant-earner  for  the  school  board. 

On  the  one  hand,  teachers  must  save  money  to  the  rate-payers  by  securing 
the  largest  grants;  while  on  the  other  hand,  inspectors  must  save  money  to 
the  government  by  making  the  examinations  more  and  more  difficult.  Be- 
tween the  two,  the  poor  children  are  ground,  as  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone.  It  is  little  wonder  there  is  great  outcry  against  a  system  so 
vicious. 


By  a  curious  and  unaccountable  blunder,  the  name  of  Supt.  F.  S.  Fuson  ap- 
pears as  the  author  of  the  excellent  article  on  Wordsworth,  in  another  part  of 
this  number.  The  article  was  written  by  Miss  Ida  Bunker,  of  the  Mechanics- 
burg  High  School,  and  was  read  before  the  Champaign  Co.  teacher's  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Fuson  kindly  sent  it  for  publication  in  the  Monthly,  and  through 
that  fact  his  name  was  in  some  way  associated  with  it,  and  the  error  was  not 
discovered  until  after  the  form  containing  the  article  had  been  printed. 

The  article  would  be  a  credit  to  Mr.  Fuson  or  any  other  schoolmaster.  Our 
apology  is  to  Miss  Bunker  for  unwittingly  robbing  her  of  the  credit  which  justly 
belongs  to  her. 


An  educational  paper  says  work  is  more  and  more  becoming  the  law  of  life 
and  the  source  of  enjoyment.  If  this  is  true  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times. 
A  voluntary  idler  is  a  law-breaker ;  he  violates  a  fundamental  law  of  his  being. 
God  works  and  requires  men  to  work.  No  one  can  come  to  the  full  growth  of 
a  man  or  woman  without  work.  Parents  who  suffer  their  children  to  grow  up 
without  learning  to  work  with  their  hands  do  them  irreparable  wrong. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  the  superintend- 
ent, Dr.  E.  E.  White,  made  a  ringing  report  which  is  likely  to  have  an  import- 
ant effect  on  the  administration  of  school  affairs  in  that  city.    The  following 
brief  extracts  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  main  features  of  the  report : 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education : 

Gkntlembn — It  has  been  my  purpose  to  make,  on  the  completion  of  ray  in- 
spection of  the  schools  of  the  city,  a  special  report  on  their  condition  and  pro- 
gress, with  such  recommendations  as  might  seem  to  need  attention  before  the 
close  of  the  present  school  year.        *        *        *        *        *        *        *        * 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  the  matters  to  which  I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion is  the  nomination  of  teachers  by  the  various  local  committees  known  as 
"Local  Trustees." 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  most  important  duty  vested  by  law  in 
the  Board  of  Education  is  the  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers.  A  com- 
petent and  skillful  teacher  is  the  one  essential  condition  of  a  good  school,  and 
hence,  whatever  else  may  be  done,  if  the  Board  fails  in  this  duty,  it  fails  funda- 
mentally.       ******«*#*♦# 
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It  is  my  belief  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
present  plan  of  nominating  teachers  bj  Local  Trustees.  This  important  duty 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  standing  committee  of  the  Board,  directly  responsible 
to  it  Such  a  committee  would  be  obliged  to  adopt  some  general  rules  to  gov- 
ern its  action,  and  these  would  necessarily  look  to  the  selection  of  the  best 
teachers.  The  meetings  of  this  committee  would  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
School  Board,  and  other  conditions  would  assist  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
liability  of  a  selection  being  determined  by  unworthy  influences  or  motives. 
No  other  plan  has  worked  aa  satisfactorily  in  the  larger  cities  as  this.    *    *    * 

The  second  weakness  in  the  school  system  to  which  I  call  attention  is  the 

APPOINTMENT  OP  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  OR  BOARDS  KNOWN  AS  LOCAL  TRUSTEES,    WITH 
SUPERVISORY  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  SEVERAL  DISTRICTS.      * 

The  impression  sometimes  exists  that  the  office  of  School  Trustee  invests 
the  person  filling  it  with  supervisory  authority  in  the  schools,  but  this  is  an  ob- 
vious mistake.  The  member  of  a  School  Board  has,  as  such,  no  more  teaching 
or  supervisory  authority  in  the  school  than  a  private  citizen.  This  power  is 
vested  by  law  in  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  body,  and  in  the  teachers  and 
superintendents  who  may  be  appointed,  and  this  is  true  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  be  appointed,  or  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  or  elected  in  the 
several  wards  or  districts.  Howsoever  the  board  may  be  constituted  the  mem- 
bers have  only  such  supervisory  powers  as  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the 
Board  as  a  body.  When  the  members  of  the  Board  are  elected  in  wards  or 
districts  they  naturally  and  properly  take  a  special  interest  in  the  schools  there- 
in, making  themselves  acquainted  with  their  condition  and  needs,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  supervising  officers  to  their  defects,  and  presenting  their  wants 
to  the  committee  of  the  Board  and  to  the  Board  itself.  This  is  one  of  the  ob- 
vious advantages  of  ward  or  district  representatives  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
but  all  this  does  not  involve  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  supervision  now  vest- 
ed by  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  local  committees. 


About  the  time  our  last  month's  issue  went  to  press,  a  bill  came  to  a  vote  in 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  amending  section  4020  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes so  as  to  compel  boards  of  education  to  "  purchase  direct  from  publishers 
or  dealers,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  or  contract  prices,  such  necessary  school 
text-books  and  other  school  supplies  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board,  and 
loan  the  same  to  pupils  in  the  schools  under  its  control  free  of  charge,  subject 
to  Much  rules  and  regulations  as  to  care  and  custody  as  the  board  of  educa- 
tion may  prescribe." 

The  measure  was  lost  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas — Albaugh,  Bader,  Braddock,  Brumback,  Coates,  Fimple,  Francisco, 
Geyer,  Higgins,  Huffman,  Kennedy,  Ereis,  Matthews,  Ohlemacher,  Outcalt, 
Palmer,  Sackett,  Stranahan,  Terrell,  Tomlinson,  Turner,  Yinnedge,  Williams, 
of  Columbiana,  Worthington  ,  Speaker.     Total,  25. 

Nays — Ankeny,  Armor,  Arnett,  Austill,  Bailey,  Baker,  Barrett,  Blair,  Boeh- 
mer,  Boyd,  Brockman,  Brown,  of  Warren,  Byal,  Cameron,  Chaney,  Clement, 
Cole,  Cope,  Cowgill,  Deyo,  Dickson,  Edwards,  Eggers,  Eidemiller,  Emerson, 
Farrar,  Green,  Habbeler,  Haley,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hilles,  Holcomb,  Howard, 
Ingman,  Johnston,  of  Huron,  Johnson,  of  Williams,  Kitchen,  Linduff,  Lisle, 
Little,  Lyman,  Lyons,  McCray,  McKeever,  Nieman,  Patton,  Poorman,  Puck, 
Rawlins,  Schultz,  Smalley,  Stewart,  of  Muskingum,  Stewart,  of  Trumbull, 
Strecker,  Washburn,  Whittlesey,  Williams,  of  Coshocton,  Williams,  of  Noble, 
Work.    Total,  59. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  third  commencement  of  the  Brazil  (Ind.)  high  school  was  held  Friday 
evening,  Feb.  4.    The  diplomas  were  presented  by  Superintendent  J.  G.  Gregg. 

— In  the  Dayton  Teachers  Social,  this  year,  they  are  looking  into  matters  per- 
taining to  Ohio  history,  for  the  literary  part  of  the  exercises  at  the  Monthly 
Meetings. 

— The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  has  decided  that  a  pupil  may  be  required 
to  furnish  a  written  excuse  from  parent  or  guardian,  for  absence  from  school, 
and  may  be  prohibited  from  attending  until  such  excuse  is  furnished. 

— The  Chicago  office  of  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  F.  S.  Belden,  Manager,  will  be 
removed  during  the  mouth  of  March  from  153  Wabash  Ave.  to  a  more  com- 
modious office  at  184  Wabash  Ave.,  where  friends  of  education  are  cordially 
invited  to  call  when  they  visit  the  city. 

— The  township  high  school  at  Townsend,  Huron  County  has  been  organ- 
ized and  started  under  very  favorable  conditions,  with  Mr.  E.  C.  Yarnell  in 
charge,  and  46  pupils  enrolled.  A  very  neat  little  pamphlet  contains  the 
course  of  study,  text* books,  and  rules  and  regulations. 

— The  Upper  Sandusky  Weekly  Chief,  of  a  recent  date,  contains  an  interest- 
ing table  of  statistics  prepared  by  Supt.  J.  A.  Pitts  ford,  of  Carey,  giving  the 
name  of  the  teacher  in  each  school  district  in  the  county  and  his  salary,  and 
the  average  monthly  salary  paid  in  eacji  township.  The  average  monthly 
Balary  of  country  teachers  in  the  county  is  $39.71,  and  of  town  and  village 
teachers  is  $40. 

— A  very  profitable  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  0.  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
in  Cleveland,  Feb.  12.  Miss  Harriet  L.  Eeeler  of  the  Central  High  school,  Cleve- 
land, gave  an  excellent  address  on  "  English  Composition."  Prin.  F.  M.  Plank 
of  Akron,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Parent  and  the  Teacher," 
and  Miss  M.  J.  Healy,  of  Sandusky,  a  very  instructive  one  on  "  Language 
Work." 

A  resolution  petitioning  the  Upper  House  to  add  its  approval  to  the  "  Al- 
baugh  Bill"  was  introduced  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale  and  unanimously  adopted. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year : 

President,  Eli  as  Fraunfelter,  Akron ;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Barney, 
Willoughby ;  Treasurer,  Jas.  H.  Shepherd,  Painesville,  Secretary,  J.  A.  Leon- 
ard, Youngstown  ;  Member  of  Ex.  Committee,  E.  H.  Stanley,  Mt.  Union. 

— The  Champaign  County  Teachers'  association  held  the  most  successful 
monthly  meeting  ever  held  in  the  county,  at  Urbana,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  15th, 
1887.     The  following  program  was  carried  out : — 

"  Wordsworth,"  by  Miss  Ida  Bunker,  Mechanicsburg.  "  Teaching  a  Business," 
by  R.  H.  Holbrook,  Nat.  Normal  University.  "  Penmanship  "  by  A.  N.  All- 
top,  Urbana.    "  Hobbies,"  by  B.  L.  Barr,  Tremont  City. 

More  than  125  persons  were  present,  among  them  members  of  school-boards, 
preachers  and  lawyers.  It  was  a  gala  day  for  the  cause  of  education  in  old 
Champaign.  The  Albaugh  bill  was  fully  discussed  and  recommended.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  requesting  our  representative  Hon.  The*.  A.   Cowgill  to  do 
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all  in  bis  power  to  secure  the  amendment  to  section  of  school  law  4069  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  House.  Mr.  Hulbrook  made  a  "  shining  mark  "  for  the 
cause  of  educational  freedom  in  this  county  and  the  school  he  so  ably  repre- 
sents. F.  8. 

— The  officers  of  the  National  Educational  Association  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  make  next  summer's  meeting  at  Chicago  one  of  the  best  yet  held. 
The  program  is  all  completed,  and  all  other  arrangements  are  well  under  way. 

The  railroads  will  sell  teachers  and  all  school  officers  "  round- trip  tickets  " 
from  all  principal  stations,  to  Chicago  and  return,  for  one  faret  plus  two  dol- 
lars ($2.00)  to  pay  for  a  membership  coupon.  Tickets  good  going  from  July  5 
to  16,  and  returning  to  Sept.  10,  inclusive. 

Excursions  are  arranged  to  Alaska,  Pacific  Coast,  Yosemite  Valley,  Yellow 
Stone  Park,  Lake  Superior  region,  Omaha,  Denver,  and  all  Rocky  Mountain 
points,  Mexico  and  all  Southwest  sections,  at  very  low  rates.  It  is  also  ex- 
pected that  excursions  eastward  from  Chicago  to  Niagara  Falls,  Chautauqua, 
Saratoga,  White  Mountain  region,  and  all  points  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
^  and  in  Canada,  will  be  arranged. 
\  An  exposition  of  all  school  products,  school  books,  apparatus,  and  all  ap- 
pliances, will  be  held  for  ten  days  at  Chicago,  under  the  supervision  of  Hon. 
A.  6.  Lane,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools  of  Cook  County ;  address  at  Chicago. 

A  bulletin,  giving  full  details  of  the  arrangements,  including  reduced  board, 
railroad  rates,  excursions,  etc.,  will  be  issued  in  April. 

For  further  particulars  address,  on  local  matters  and  exposition,  Hon.  A.  G. 
Lank,  Chairman  of  Local  Committee  and  Director  of  Exposition,  Chicago,  111. 

— A  case  of  considerable  interest  to  teachers  and  school  officers  has  recent- 
ly been  decided  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Vinton  County,  an  account 
of  which  we  find  in  the  Vinton  Record.  L.  D.  Lively,  having  received  from 
the  county  examiners  a  certificate  in  due  form,  engaged  a  school  and  com- 
menced teaching.  After  opening  his  school,  he  was  notified  by  the  examiners 
that  on  a  certain  day  they  would  investigate  charges  against  him  of  obtaining 
his  certificate  by  fraud,  it  being  alleged  that  he  had  eopied  his  answers  in  part 
from  those  of  another  teacher. 

The  investigation  was  held  at  the  appointed  time,  and  resulted  in  the  revok- 
ing of  Mr.  Lively' 8  certificate,  due  notice  being  given  him  of  the  fact  But  Mr. 
Lively  continued  to  teach,  and  when  money  became  due,  in  accordance  with 
the  contract,  the  directors  refusing  to  certify  the  same,  an  action  was  brought 
to  compel  directors  and  clerk  to  issue  the  necessary  papers. 

The  court  held  that  there  were  four  grounds  on  which  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers could  revoke  the  certificate  of  a  teacher,  viz :  Immorality,  Incompetency, 
Negligence  and  Intemperance. 

The  Court  further  held  that  some  one  of  these  charges  must  appear  in  the 
office  or  capacity  as  teacher  and  refer  to  acts  or  conduct  after  the  certificate 
was  issued.  As  the  Board  acted  on  matters  that  it  admitted  occured  before  the 
certificate  was  issued  and  on  grounds  not  authorized  by  the  Statute,  the  court 
held  their  action  to  be  a  nullity  and  granted  a  peremptory  writ  compelling 
them  to  pay  Mr.  Lively  his  wages. 

— Another  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Wayne,  Ash- 
land and  Medina  Counties  was  held  at  Smithville,  Feb.  4th  and  5th,  over  250 
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teachers  being  present.  The  lecture  of  Friday  evening  by  Capt  C.  E.  Bolton 
of  Cleveland  was  a  departure  which  proved  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
President  Arthur  Powell's  inaugural  address  was  a  very  able  production  and 
well  merited  the  hearty  applause  it  received.  Prof.  E.  E.  Adair  of  Wooster 
treated  "  Natural  Science  in  Country  Schools1'  in  his  usual  interesting  and 
practical  manner.  Prof.  Grannie's  discussion  was  replete  with  suggestions  for 
every  day  use  in  the  schoolroom.  LeRoy  always  brings  something  good. 
"  Educational  Points  from  Joseph  Payne,"  by  Prin.  J.  W.  Bowlua,  of  Savannah 
Academy,  was  a  most  scholarly  production,  "  Hamlet"  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Whitlock 
of  Delaware  was  the  treat  of  the  session.  Every  teacher  in  the  State  should 
hear  this  lecture.  Supt.  F.  G.  Lee  of  Lodi  read  a  very  carefully  prepared  pa- 
per on  "  Elements  of  True  Teaching."  All  the  discussions  were  replete  with 
valuable  thoughts.  Time  alone  seemed  lacking.  The  music  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Laura  Thomas  was  of  a  very  high  order.  Miss  Jennie  Mills  of  Wads- 
worth  gave  some  very  choice  recitations.  The  people  of  Smith ville  were  hos- 
pitable in  the  extreme.  Aside  from  entertaining  all  the  teachers  free  of 
charge,  they  furnished  free  hacks  to  convey  them  to  and  from  the  depots.  Cer- 
tainly such  attention  to  teachers  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  tri-county 
is  growing  in  attendance  and  interest  with  every  meeting.  Next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Wadsworth,  May  6  and  7,  1887.  B.  F.  H. 

—  A  meeting  of  the  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  is  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  15,  16  and  17,  1887. 
The  program  contains  the  following  papers  and  addresses : 

Public  Education  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Fred.  M.  Campbell,  City  Superin- 
tendent Schools,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A  Teacher's  Certificate — County,  City,  State  and  National.  Dr.  Andrew  J. 
Rickoff,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Service  and  Public  Schools.  Hon.  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  State  Commission- 
er of  Common  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Officers  and  Teachers,  Absolute  and  Relative.  A.  P. 
Marble,  Ph.  D.,  City  Superintendent  Schools,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Best  System  of  County  and  City  School  Supervision.  Hon.  E.  E.  Hig- 
bee,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Industrial  Education  in  our  Public  Schools.  James  McAllister,  City  Super- 
intendent Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  System  of  Grading  for  Country  Schools.  Hon  J.  W.  Holcombe,  State  Su- 
perintendent Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Best  System  of  State  School  Supervision.  Hon.  Warren  Easton,  State 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

The  Relation  of  our  Public  Schools  to  the  General  Government.  Hon.  Win. 
McKinley,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio. 

Among  those  appointed  to  take  part  in  discussions  are  the  following  Ohio 
men;  Marcellus  Manley,  Galion;  Thomas  P.  Ballard;  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Co- 
lumbus ;  W.  R.  Comings,  Norwalk ;  H.  W.  Compton,  Toledo ;  and  A.  J.  Mich- 
ael, Cleveland.     C.  C.  Davidson,  of  Alliance,  0.,  is  the  secretary  of  the  Section. 

Reduced  hotel  rates  have  been  secured.  Arrangement  has  also  been  made 
for  return  passage  at  one  cent  per  mile,  provided  a  certificate  is  procured  from 
the  ticket  agent  at  starting  point 
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— Miss  Millie  Brant  takes  charge  of  the  A  Primary  school  in  Attica,  0.,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  Miss  Clara  Roop,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

—Miss  Etta  L.  Dunlap,  of  Danville,  Knox  Co.,  0.,  is  now  Mrs.  P.  E.  Painter, 
of  Holmesville,  O.  After  twenty-six  years  of  service,  she  retires  from  teaching 
to  take  the  responsible  position  indicated  above. 

— J.  J.  Burns  discussed  some  tests  found  in  Sally's  first  eight  chapters  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County  teachers'  reading  circle,  and  T.  A. 
Pollok  gave  a  very  instructive  talk  on  Luther. 

— John  E.  Morris's  address  for  the  coming  months  will  be  as  follows : 
Until  March  10,  Rome,  Care  Maquay,  Hooker  &  Co.,  bankers;  until  April  1, 

Paris,  Care  American  Exchange ;  until  May  15,  Cardiff,  England,  Care  Owen 

Evans,  3  Fitzalan  Place. 

— Colonel  W.  J.  White,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Springfield  (Ohio) 
schools  for  the  past  dozen  years,  has  suddenly  resigned  his  position  to  engage 
in  the  lumber  business  in  North  Carolina.  The  following,  taken  from  a  Spring- 
field paper,  seems  to  point  pretty  plainly  to  the  cause  of  his  resignation : 

"  Colonel  White  has  been  an  able  and  conscientious  superintendent,  and  has 
built  up  the  public  schools  of  Springfield  to  their  present  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. And  he  has  held  them  to  their  level  during  the  past  year,  in  spite  of 
the  obstacles  cast  in  his  way  by  the  school  board.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
much  of  his  desire  to  engage  in  independent  business  can  be  traced  to  the  dis- 
graceful manner  in  which  the  present  board  has  dragged  politics  into  the  pub- 
lic schools.  When  a  man  of  Colonel  White's  irreproachable  character  is 
charged  with  bribery  for  political  reasons,  and  is  continually  harassed  with 
petty  charges  and  senseless  criticisms  from  a  few  ward  politicians  who  have 
not  intellect  enough  to  appreciate  his  services,  it  is  small  wonder  that  he  should 
prefer  a  life  free  from  political  influences.  In  him  Springfield  loses  a  valuable 
and  respected  public  servant." 

And  we  may  add  that  the  teaching  profession  in  Ohio  loses  from  its  ranks 
one  of  its  faithful  and  most  highly  esteemed  members.  Scores  of  warm  friends 
among  Ohio  teachers  wish  him  success  in  his  new  enterprise. 


BOOKS. 

Eclectic  Series  of  German  Readers  for  American  Schools.  By  W.  H. 
Weick  and  C.  Grebner.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  Cincinnati  and  New 
York. 

A  primer  and  three  readers  comprise  the  series  before  us,  which  is  intended 
for  the  first  four  years  in  the  school  room.  The  preparatory  book  combines 
the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods.  The  vowel  sounds  are  taken  up  first 
and  each  of  the  earlier  exercises  consists  of  words  made  by  the  combination  of  a 
particular  vowel  sound  or  diphthong  with  a  single  consonant.    Thus  in  a  few  les- 
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sons  the  learner  gets  not  only  a  fair  complement  of  words  but  the  vocal  elements 
of  words,  in  appropriate  combinations.  With  each  exercise  there  is  a  pictorial 
appeal  to  the  eye,  the  thing  for  which  the  word  stands  being  represented.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  word  at  the  same  time  enlists  the  ear ;  and  the  hand  adds 
ita  part  by  tracing  the  word  in  script,  the  child  writing  the  German  from  the  very 
first  lesson.  The  scheme  of  the  primer  is  to  lay  hold  on  memory  and  associa- 
tion at  the  start,  with  a  grip  that  will  never  be  broken.  The  advance  to  sen- 
tences is  natural  and  easy ;  so  that  going  from  primer  into  first  reader  is  not 
a  leap  but  a  step  which  the  pupil  is  ready  to  take.  In  the  first  reader  the  mys- 
teries of  der,  die,  da3  are  unfolded,  not  as  a  frowning  declension  but  as  neces- 
sary accompaniments  of  name  words.  Then  in  the  second  and  third  readers 
the  cases  of  nouns,  the  use  of  prepositions  with  nouns,  the  various  forms  of  pro- 
nouns, the  change  in  verb  forms  are  inculcated  simply  by  appropriate  use. 
The  selections  in  the  readers  are  admirable;  many  of  them  coming  from  well 
known  German  authors  and  many  being  the  very  same  the  German  child  meets 
with  in  the  schools  of  the  Fatherland.  The  letter  press  is  not  the  least  com- 
mendable feature  of  the  series.  The  illustrations  are  clear  and  attractive  and 
aptly  enforce  the  text.  If  German  can  ever  be  learned  easily  it  will  be  through 
the  Eclectic  Series. 

Handbook  of  American  Authors.  By  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  Author  of  "Hand- 
book of  English  Authors.'1  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price  75  cents. 

In  reply  to  a  query,  last  month,  concerning  such  a  book  as  this,  we  mention- 
ed the  author's  "Handbook  of  English  Authors,0  but  said  we  were  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  similar  book  of  American  authors.  The  publish- 
ers, seeing  this  statement,  have  very  kindly  enlightened  us  by  mailing  this  copy. 
It  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  about  two  thousand  American 
writers,  together  with  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  character,  and  principal 
works  of  each.  The  two  volumes  are  entirely  separate,  but  should  find  a  place 
together  on  every  reader's  table,  and  especially  on  every  teacher's  desk.  They 
are  most  useful  and  convenient  for  ready  reference. 

A  Treatise  on  Surveying,  Comprising  the  Theory  and  the  Practice.  By 
William  M.  Gillespie,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Union 
College.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Cady  Staley,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science.    New  York ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1887. 

Geometry  or  Land-measuring,  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, having  had  its  origin  in  the  efforts  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  re-estab- 
lish the  landmarks  swept  away  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  It  is  still 
one  of  the  most  important  mathematical  arts,  both  in  its  practical  bearings 
and  in  its  value  as  a  disciplinary  study.  The  work  before  us  is  a  large  octavo 
of  600  pages,  with  large  open  type  and  numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
It  is  the  growth  of  years  in  the  class-room.  The  author's  "  Land-Surveying" 
was  first  published  in  1855,  with  the  announcement  that  another  volume  on 
*'  Leveling  and  Higher  Surveying"  would  follow.  The  author  died  in  1868, 
before  the  completion  of  the  second  volume,  but  it  was  completed  by  President 
Staley  and  published  in  1870.  The  two  volumes  have  just  been  revised  and 
united  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  will  undoubtedly  take  the  place  for  which 
it  is  fitted  as  a  standard  authority  in  its  department. 
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Primary  Lessons  in  Language  and  Composition.  By  W.  H.  Maxwell,  M. 
A.,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.    Price  35  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  two-book  series.  Omitting  all  the  technicalities  of 
grammar,  it  aims  to  train  young  children  in  the  right  use  of  the  words  that  be- 
long to  their  vocabulary,  and  gradually  to  extend  the  vocabulary.  By  attrac- 
tive pictures  and  narratives,  observation  and  reflection  are  cultivated,  and  the 
pupil  is  led,  almost  unconsciously,  to  a  simple  and  clear  expression  of  thought. 
The  book  is  one  we  can  very  heartily  commend. 

Stickney's  Second  Reader,  published  by  Ginn  A  Co.,  Boston,  is  a  charming 
book  for  little  people.  Such  delightful  stories  and  beautiful  pictures !  Every 
teacher  of  little  people  and  every  mother  should  have  a  copy  to  read  stories 
from,  if  nothing  more.  In  connection  with  the  Primer  and  First  Reader,  by 
the  same  author,  it  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  series  of  Classics  for 
Children  from  the  same  press,  and  noticed  in  these  pages  from   time  to  time. 

The  Barcarolle.  70  Songs  arranged  and  edited  by  Albert  S.  Caswell,  Di- 
rector of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  and  James  E.  Ryan,  Prin- 
cipal of  Public  School  No.  26.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mailing 
price,-  $1.05. 

This  book  is  number  two  of  a  three-book  series.  It  contains  a  collection  of 
vocal  music  of  the  highest  order,  for  seminaries  and  private  classes.  The 
whole  field  has  been  searched  and  only  the  best  from  the  great  masters  taken. 
Lovers  of  good  music  will  find  it  a  treasure. 

Schoolroom  Games  and  Exercises^  compiled  by  Elizabeth  G.  Bainbridge, 
and  published  by  the  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Boston  and  Chicago,  is 
one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.  It  is  full  of  Buggestive  and 
helpful  devices  to  make  school  interesting.  Entertainment  and  instruction 
are  skillfully  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  brighten  pupils1  faculties,  concen- 
trate their  attention,  and  give  them  zest  and  interest  in  more  difficult  work. 
The  games  and  exercises  themselves  afford  healthful  and  invigorating  mental 
exercise.  A  large  part  consists  of  methods  and  devices  for  teaching  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.  The  book  is  one  we  feel  like  commending 
tb  our  readers  warmly.    Price  75  cents. 

Every  teacher  of  little  people  feels  the  need  of  a  greater  variety  of  reading 
matter  than  any  one  First  Reader  contains,  which  shall  at  the  same  time  con- 
tain only  the  words  of  the  reader  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  M.  J.  Wood,  of 
Omaha,  has  prepared  a  Companion  First  Reader  (published  by  D.  Appleton 
fc  Co.,  New  York),  designed  to  supplement  Appletons'  First  Reader,  which 
just  meets  this  want.  The  lessons  correspond  to  those  in  the  reader,  and  fur- 
nish excellent  practice  sufficient  to  fix  thoroughly  in  mind  the  words  learned. 
The  plan  is  excellent  and  the  book  is  admirably  suited  to  the  plan — evidently 
the  work  of  a  experienced  hand. 

Adjustments  of  the  Compass ,  Transit  and  Level.  By  A.  V.  Lane,  C.  E.t 
Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Texas.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

This  little  volume  of  40  pages  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  author's  own  experi- 
ence in  the  class-room,  and  is  designed  to  meet  what  he  has  felt  to  be  a  defect 
in  a  most  oi  the  text-books  on  surveying.    As  it  contains  nothing  requiring 
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more  than  a  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics,  it  will  be  of  service  to 
practical  surveyors  as  well  as  college  students. 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac  and  other  Papers  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  with 
Notes,  forms  No.  21  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co's  Riverside  Literature  series. 
Boston.     Price  15  cents. 

Franklin  began  the  publication  of  his  almanac  in  1732,  and  continued  it  an- 
nually for  twenty- five  years.  He  says  himself  that  he  reaped  considerable 
profit  from  it.  About  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  annually,  "  scarce  any 
neighborhood  in  the  province  being  without  it."  Besides  the  monthly  calender 
and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  was  packed  with  anecdotes  and 
proverbs — the  wit  and  wisdom  of  many  ages  and  nations.  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac has  been  practically  out  of  print  for  many  years.  This  reprint  puts  it 
in  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  would  serve  a  good  purpose  in  more  ways  than 
one  as  a  supplementary  school  reader. 

Nnmbers  22  and  23  of  the  same  series,  and  uniform  with  the  above,  contain 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales.  The  excellence  and  cheapness  of  this  series 
commend  them  to  teachers  who  want  the  best  supplementary  reading. 

The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  Notes  and  a  Chapter 
Completing  the  Story  of  his  Life,  fills  two  numbers  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.'s 
Riverside  Literature  Series.     Price  15  cents  each. 

Mathematical  Teaching  and  its  modern  methods  is  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  belongs  to  their  series  of  " Monographs  on  Educa- 
tion." It  is  a  well-written  essay  by  Professor  Safford,  of  Williams  College. 
Price  25  cents. 

The  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  of  Cleveland  have  published  a  very  neat  little 
32  mo.  volume  of  Popular  Synonyms,  containing  25,000  words  in  ordinary  use. 
Price  10  cents. 

A  similar  little  volume  from  the  same  publishers  is  Words  Correctly  Spoken, 
by  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.  D.  A  pithy  and  somewhat  humorous  essay  on  the 
correct  use  of  language.    Price  15  cents. 

MAGAZINES    AND    PAMPHLETS. 

The  March  number  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  will  contain  a  portrait 
of  the  late  Professor  E.  L.  Youmans,  engraved  on  steel  by  Schlecht.  The  like- 
ness is  considered  remarkably  vivid,  while  the  execution  of  the  work  is  much 
superior  to  ordinary  book-plates. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  reader  of  the  March  Atlantic  will  most 
enjoy  Mr.  Lo weirs  poem,  "  Fancy  or  FactV  with  which  the  number  begins, 
or  Dr.  Holmes  account  of  his  recent  trip  abroad,  called  "  Our  Hundred  Days;19 
for  both  are  so  admirable.  There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Theophile 
Gautiertv  by  James  Breck  Perkins,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  second  part  of 
Lawrence  Saxes  "  Lady  from  Maine"  the  best  short  story  that  the  Atlantic 
has  had  for  a  long  time.  These  are  followed  by  other  papers  and  stories,  and 
the  Contributors'  Club  and  Books  of  the  Month  finish  a  well-rounded  and  read- 
able number  of  the  niagazine.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  1887  is,  if  possible,  an  improvement  on  the  previous 
editions.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated.  The  chromo  lithographs  including  a 
bunch  of  pansies  and  page  of  "  Border  and  Bedding  Plants  "  are  very  fine.  A 
copy  may  be  had  by  sending  10  cents  to  Jas.  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — which 
amount  may  be  deducted  from  first  order  for  seeds. 
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}f       SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 


JOHN   E.    MORRIS. 

To  write  an  account  of  the  school  system  of  all  Germany  would  re- 
quire a  letter  large  enough  to  fill  two  or  three  numbers  of  the  Monthly, 
and  then  the  report  would  be  incomplete.  The  school  plan  is  not  the 
same  in  all  Germany,  for,  as  with  us,  each  state  has  its  own  system,  al- 
tho'  a  general  resemblance  prevails. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  Heidelberg,  living  in  the  family  of  a 
teacher,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  my  information,  I  shall 
limit  my  letter  to  a  description  of  the  schools  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden. 

On  account  of  the  advancement  of  her  schools  and  the  general  in- 
telligence of  her  people,  Baden  is  called  the  Musterstaat  (model  state) 
of  Germany.  Hence  a  description  of  the  system  as  carried  out  in 
Baden  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  system  of  the  whole  Empire. 

In  no  state  is  education  free,  altho'  assistance  is  rendered  in  cases  of 
poverty.  In  Baden  and  a  few  other  states,  the  schools  are  mixed,  $\  e. 
consisting  of  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews.  The  color  question  does 
not  arise  here,  for  there  are  scarcely  any  negroes  in  Germany.  I  have 
seen  none. 
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VOLKSSCHULE. 

The  foundation  of  the  system  is  the  Volksschule  which  every  boy  be- 
tween eight  and  fourteen,  and  every  girl  between  eight  and  thirteen 
must  attend,  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  that  private  in- 
struction is  received. 

In  cases  of  laziness,  pupils  can  be  compelled  to  attend  one  year 
longer  than  the  time  required  by  law.  The  course  of  study  requires 
eight  years  for  its  completion,  and  supposes  that  the  child  starts  to 
school  at  the  age  of  six  years.  In  case  of  inability  or  other  cause,  by 
which  a  child  is  prevented  from  completing  the  course  by  the  time  he 
is  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  he  must  continue  in  school  after  this 
age,  until  he  has  completed  at  least  five  years  of  the  course  of  study. 
As  I  said  before,  tuition  is  not  free,  but  in  cases  of  poverty  the  parents 
make  request  for  assistance,  and  all,  or  one-half,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
tuition  is  remitted,  according  to  the  degree  of  poverty.  To  very  needy 
families  the  necessary  books,  etc.,  are  supplied.  In  Heidelberg,  only 
two  children  of  a  family  are  required  to  pay  tuition,  all  the  rest  can  at- 
tend free. 

The  support  of  the  schools  falls*  largely  upon  the  district  in  which 
they  are  found,  altho'  a  certain  sum  is  received  yearly  by  each  district 
from  the  state.  This  gives  rise  to  two  classes  of  VblksschuU,  Simple 
and  Enlarged.  The  Simple  schools  have  only  one  session  per  day, 
and  are  for  such  districts  as  can  not  pay  for  more. 

The  Enlarged  schools  have  two  sesions  daily,  have  a  more  extend- 
ed course  of  study,  and  correspond  to  our  graded  schools.  In  my  ac- 
count I  shall  treat  of  the  Enlarged  schools  only. 

SESSIONS. 

Schools  must  continue  in  session  26  hours  in  the  week  and  44  weeks 
in  the  year,  thus  giving  8  weeks  a  year  for  vacation — four  in  Summer, 
two  in  Fall,  one  at  Christmas,  and  one  at  Easter.  Besides  this,  schools 
are  dismissed  every  Catholic  holyday,  which  in  the  year  amounts  to 
14  days.  The  teacher,  a  protestant,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  submit  to 
my  reportorial  inquisition,  said  that  these  holydays  were  the  oases  in 
the  desert  of  his  school  life,  and  that  he  was  sorry  the  government  did 
not  dismiss  the  schools  for  Jewish  holydays  as  well. 

With  us,  schools  are  dismissed  on  Monday  or  Saturday  of  each  week, 
but  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Germany,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons are  allowed  for  rest.  The  pupils  usually  appreciate  these  free 
afternoons,  for  on  the  mornings  of  these  days  they  must  be  in  school 
from  8  to  12. 

As  I  have  said  in  a  previous  letter,  there  are  four  R's  in  German 
education — Reading  'Ritin',  'Rithmetic,  and  Religion.    Besides  these. 
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drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  geography  and  general  information  are 
taught  Grammar  and  spelling  are  taught  in  connection  with  reading, 
for  which  there  are  appropriate  exercises  in  the  reading  books.  Writ- 
ing is  made  of  great  importance,  and  every  teacher  is  usually  an  expert 
penman.  Arithmetic  is  about  the  same  as  with  us,  only  I  think  the 
Germans  do  more  mental  work  than  we  do.  In  geography,  we  are 
far  ahead.  On  this  point,  I  might  say  that  Europeans  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  ignorant  as  to  the  geography  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
day,  in  talking  to  a  well-educated  person,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  that, 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  North  America  fought  against  South 
America. 

Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  at  which 
time,  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews  are  separated  and  taught  by 
teachers  of  the  same  faith,  or  by  the  ministers  of  the  respective 
churches. 

From  the  fourth  school  year  to  the  end,  two  hours  a  week  are  devot- 
ed to  gymnastics  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  receive  instruction 
in  sewing,  whether  they  attend  public  or  private  schools.  General  in- 
formation is  imparted  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  and  libraries  for 
the  older  pupils  are  found  in  nearly  every  district. 

PUNISHMENTS  AND   REWARDS. 

Pupils  are  punished  largely  by  arrangement  of  seats,  the  best  schol- 
ars being  placed  at  the  back  part  of  the  room.  I  visited  very  few 
rooms  where  the  teacher  did  not  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
dumb  ones  occupied  the  front  seats.  Keeping  after  school,  assigning 
extra  lessons,  and  other  punishments  which  the  fertile  genius  of  teach- 
ers invent,  are  also  used.  Corporal  punishment  was  once  entirely  pro- 
hibited by  law,  but  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  prohibition  was  re- 
moved, and  the  punishment  limited  to  blows  on  the  hand  with  a  small 
stick  and  so  applied  as  to  inflict  no  wounds.  This  limitation  is  not  al- 
ways observed,  for  I  saw  many  boys  slapped  on  the  ears  so  that  their 
heads  must  have  rung  as  if  they  had  swallowed  a  huge  dose  of  quinine. 

Pupils  are  rewarded  by  good  seats,  cards,  prizes,  and  testimonies 
every  half  year  which  are  sent  to  parents  to  be  signed. 

EXAMINATIONS    AND    PROMOTIONS. 

Examinations  are  conducted  once  a  year,  at  Easter,  when  the  school 
year  ends.  The  Examining  Committee  is  imposing  and  dignified 
enough  to  frighten  the  children  out  of  their  wits,  for  it  consists  of  the 
Mayor,  Deputy  Mayor,  two  or  three  private  citizens  of  importance,  two 
or  three  teachers,  and  one  minister  for  each  religious  denomination. 
Besides  this,  the  Districtsckoolcounstlor,  or  Superintendent,  sometimes 
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gives  an  examination.  Fortunately  for  the  pupils,  the  teacher  has  the 
power  to  promote. 

TEACHERS   IN  THE  VOLKSSCHULE. 

In  America,  teachers  are  born,  not  made,  and  when  there  are  not 
enough  born  the  ranks  are  filled  with  embryo  housewives,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, etc.  In  Baden  the  teachers  are  all  made.  If,  when  a  boy  is 
fourteen  years  old,  his  father  thinks  he  ought  to  be  a  teacher,  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  begins  at  once,  and  the  world  has  acknowledged 
that  the  product  is  good.  The  boy  is  sent  to  a  preparatory  school,  a 
real-schulc,  or  is  privately  instructed  for  two  years.  Then  he  must,  for 
three  years,  attend  a  teachers'  seminary,  or  normal  school,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  He  then  becomes 
a  candidate,  and  later  an  underteacher.  After  three  years  of  service  as 
an  underteacher,  he  may  try  his  State  examination,  and,  if  successful, 
he  becomes  a  teacher  and  needs  no  further  examinations.  After  two 
or  three  years  of  service  as  teacher,  the  young  man  begins  to  think  of 
marriage ;  but  perhaps  he  occupies  a  position  where  the  salary  is  so 
low  that  the  government  will  not  allow  him  to  marry.  He  then  uses 
his  influence  on  "the  powers  that  be"  and  states  that,  as  he  has  the 
honorable  state  of  matrimony  in  view,  he  desires  a  better  position.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  he  is  provided  with  a  "  permanent"  posi- 
tion and  is  allowed  to  take  unto  himself  a  partner  "  for  better,  for 
worse,  till  death  do  them  part." 

THE    EXAMINATION   OF    TEACHERS 

is  quite  difficult,  for  they  must  pass  in  the  common  branches,  in  religion 
(a  "  sticker' '  for  some  Ohio  teachers  at  least),  in  physics,  natural  his- 
tory, history,  drawing,  French,  chemistry,  gymnastics,  fine  penmanship 
(English  ,  German  and  round  script),  and  in  music  (vocal,  violin,  pia- 
no and  organ). 

WHERE   THEY    LIVE. 

In  villages,  all  the  teachers  have  rooms  in  the  school  buildings,  but  in 
cities  where  there  are  many  teachers,  the  older  teachers  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  living  in  the  school  buildings,  while  the  younger  ones  are 
granted  a  certain  sum  for  rent.  All  the  undcrteachers  have  rooms  in 
the  school  buildings  and  are  usually  under  the  watchful  eye  of  an  old- 
er teacher  with  whom  they  board. 

WAGES. 

The  lowest  wages  for  a  teacher  in  Heidelberg  is  $450,  and  for  an  un- 
derteacher  $250  a  year.  Wages  are  increased  every  three  years,  with 
no  reference  whatever  to  ability.  Extra  pay  is  given  for  teaching 
gymnastics,  playing  organs  in  churches,  etc.  The  nth  of  every  month 
is  "payday",  and  the  money  is  bro't  to  the  teacher's  home. 
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IN   CASE   OF   SICKNESS, 

when  of  short  durartion,  his  fellow- teachers  supply  his  place.  If  long 
continued,  an  assistant  is  hired  by  the  government,  and  the  teacher's 
salary  is  not  only  continued,  but  he  actually  receives  money  from  the 
government  in  addition.  If  he  dies,  his  widow  receives  a  pension  of 
$75  or  $100  a  year,  together  with  a  definite  amount  for  each  child  un- 
der twenty  years  of  age.  There  are  several  insurance  societies  among 
the  teachers,  to  which  nearly  all  belong. 

PRIVILEGES. 

In  Germany,  three  years  of  military  service  is  required  of  every  man 
except  teachers,  who  are  required  to  serve  only  six  weeks.  In  the 
event  of  war,  the  teacher  is  not  called  upon  in  case  his  services  are 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  school,  and  when  in  the  army,  a 
position  as  secretary  or  something  similar  is  given  to  him. 

After  teaching  five  years,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  if  sick  and  un- 
able to  continue.  After  forty  years  of  teaching,  he  may  retire  on  full 
pay.  He  is  appointed  by  the  highest  educational  authority  in  the  state 
and  cannot  be  removed  except  for  inefficiency  or  gross  neglect  of  duty. 

OTHER    SCHOOLS. 

When  pupils  are  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  they  may  leave  the  volks- 
schule — the  boys  to  enter  the  gymnasium  or  realschule,  the  girls  to  enter 
the  girls'  high  school.  Usually  the  wealthier  classes  do  so,  and  the 
poorer  ones  continue  in  the  volksschule  until  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  they  can  enter  the  higher  schools  if  their  parents  can  afford  to 
send  them.  From  the  high  schools  the  girls  enter  "  society"  or  some 
private  institution  at  which  they  receive  the  accomplishments,  or  pre- 
pare themselves  for  governesses  and  teachers.  The  boys  leave  the  gym- 
nasia to  go  into  "business  or  to  enter  the  polytechnicum  or  university, 
according  to  the  profession  that  has  been  selected  for  them.  Those 
who  are  to  become  teachers  enter  the  teachers'  seminaries,  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds — Protestant,  Catholic,  and  mixed.  All  these 
educational  institutions,  from  volksschule  up  to  the  university,  are  under 
the  control  of  the  government  and  in  reality  form  one  great  system. 
Tuition  is  to  be  paid  in  all  of  the  departments.  In  the  gymnasium,  tu- 
ition is  about  $15  a  year,  altho'  free  tuition,  to  the  extent  of  eight  per- 
cent of  the  pupils,  is  allowed  in  cases  of  poverty. 

THE   POWERS  THAT   BE. 

The  highest  school  authority  in  Baden  is  the  State  Board,  consisting 
of  one  Director  with  ten  or  twelve  assistants.  These  have  control  ov- 
er the  volksschule,  realschule,  gymnasium  and  the  girls'  high  school. 
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There  are  eleven  districts  in  Baden,  and  over  the  volksschuk  of  each 
district  is  a  man  who  rejoices  under  the  title  of  "  Districtschoolcoun- 
selor,"  all  of  which  title  must  be  pronounced  in  addressing  him.  Each 
gymnasium,  each  realgymnasium  or  tealschule,  and  each  girls'  high  school 
is  governed  by  a  Director.  As  nearly  every  district  has  several  large 
cities,  a  Rector  is  appointed  under  the  Districtschoolcounselor  to  take 
charge  of  the  volkschule  of  the  city. 

THE    GYMNASIUM 

is  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  the  German  educational  sys- 
tem. There  are  two  kinds — the  gymnasium  and  the  realgymnasium, 
orrealschule,  as  I  have  often  heard  it  called.  The  principal  difference 
between  them  is  that  in  the  gymnasium  great  prominence  is  given  to 
Latin  and  Greek,  while  in  the  realschule  such  studies  only  are  taught 
as  will  be  of  use  in  practical  or  real  life.  There  is  much  opposition  to 
the  gymnasium  at  present. 

I  visited  several  classes  in  the  Heidelberg  Gymnasium  and  must  say 
that  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  work  I  saw  there.  I  said  to  my- 
self, Here  is  the  secret  of  German  education.  The  teachers  are  grad- 
uates of  the  universities  and  nearly  all  have  the  titles  of  professor  or 
doctor.  The  pupils  are  a  well-behaved,  bright-looking  set  of  boys, 
varying  from  nine  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  They  do  not  remain  in 
the  same  room  under  the  same  teacher  as  is  the  custom  in  our  high 
schools,  but  carry  their  books,  etc.,  in  a  sort  of  school  bag,  and  go 
from  classroom  to  classroom  according  to  the  lesson  they  are  to  recite. 
A  recess  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes  occurs  after  every  recitation.  I 
asked  one  of  the  professors  what  percent  of  pupils  entering  the  gymna- 
sium completed  the  course,  and  received  the  reply,  25  or   30  percent. 

I  visited  classes  in  beginning  Latin  and  advanced  Latin,  in  mathe- 
matics, jn  mathematical  geography  and  in  physics.  The  recitations 
were  conducted  much  the  same  as  with  us,  the  subject  matter  of  the  in- 
struction was  also  familiar.  The  professor  in  the  advanced  Latin  class 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  Latin  professors  usually  are,  and  laughed  as 
heartily  over  an  old  joke  found  in  Horace  as  if  it  were  fresh  from  the 
funny  paper.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  large  number  of  boys 
who  wore  spectacles.  In  one  class  of  twenty,  five  wore  spectacles.  In 
another  class  of  twenty-one,  six  wore  them.  In  another  class  of  thirty- 
one,  there  were  ten  who  wore  spectacles. 

As  I  expect  to  visit  the  Gymnasiums. of  Berlin  I  may  write  again  on 
this  subject. 

Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1887. 
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MORE  SYMPATHY 


Excellent  as  is  Miss  Sutherland's  article  on  "Sympathy  as  an  Ele- 
ment of  Power  in  Teaching,"  there  is  one  point  on  which  she  failed  to 
touch.  I  refer,  not  to  sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupils,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  true  teaching,  but  to  the  sympathy  which  is  too 
often  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  yet  which,  by  its  presence,  would 
go  far  toward  lubricating  the  school- room  machinery, — sympathy  be- 
tween associate  teachers,  and  between  teachers  and  superintendent. 
Not  that  I  would  imply  that  hostility  generally  exists  between  these 
classes,  for  I  believe  that  less  professional  jealousy  can  be  found  among 
teachers  than  among  the  members  of  any  other  profession ;  but  I  do 
claim  that  teachers  who  heartily  respect  and  admire  each  other  go  on 
day  after  day,  and  never,  by  word  or  deed,  manifest  that  respect  or 
admiration,  when  some  such  simple  phrase  as,  "How  much  the  school 
has  improved  since  you  came,"  or,  "  What  excellent  work  your  pupils 
are  doing,"  might  be  of  untold  worth  to  some  teacher  who  is  struggling 
on,  half-disheartened  because  she  feels  that  her  work  is  entirely  unap- 
preciated by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  it. 

This  lack  of  sympathy  is  especially  evident  between  teachers  and 
superintendents,  and  its  effects  are  not  more  disastrous  to  the  one  than 
to  the  other..  There  are  many  superintendents,  who,  however  far  the 
thought  may  be  from  their  minds,  seem  to  say  by  their  daily  lives,  that 
they  regard  their  teachers  as  so  many  machines,  to  be  wound  up  each 
morning  in  readiness  to  grind  out  the  daily  allowance  of  reputation  for 
them ;  consequently  there  results  between  persons,  who,  at  heart  fre- 
quently cherish  the  sincerest  respect  for  each  other,  a  sort  of  semi-an- 
tagonism, which  is  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  and  the  rea- 
son for  which  exists  in  the  carelessness,  rather  than  in  the  selfishness 
of  the  superintendent,  and  in  the  imagination  of  the  sensitive  teacher. 

This  lack  of  expressed  sympathy  is  especially  disheartening  to  the 
young  teacher.  Again  and  again  have  young  girls,  with  whose  work 
I  at  the  same  time  knew  the  superintendent  was  highly  pleased,    said 

to  me,  "  It  don't  make  any  difference  how  hard  I  try,  Mr. never 

manifests  any  satisfaction." 

Whatever  may  be  our  theory,  our  practice  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
belief  that  the  heart  can  be  cultivated  only  at  the  expense  of  the  intel- 
lect; but 

"  All  thought  begins  in  feeling," 

and  certainly  the  teacher  who  goes  into  her  schoolroom  with  her  whole 
being  strengthened  and  animated  by  some  sympathizing  word  from  su- 
perintendent or  associate  teacher,  is  in  a  better  condition  to  do  intel- 
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lectual  work,  than  she  who  feels  that  her  best  efforts  are  unappreciated, 
and  that  each  day's  work  is  but "  another  round  of  labor  thrown  away." 
The  consciousness  of  work  well  done,  and  the  appreciation  of  pa- 
trons are,  of  course,  powerful  aids  to  a  true  teacher ;  but  the  strongest 
of  us  at  times  lose  all  faith  in  our  own  ability  and  in  the  success  of  the 
work  that  we  are  doing,  and  then  it  is  that  we  need  the  sympathy,  not 
of  those  who  can  tell  us  in  a  general  way  that  everything  will  be  all 
right  in  the  end,  but  of  those  who  have  stood  beside  us,  and  who  know 
how  to  measure  our  struggles  and  our  sacrifices.  S. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  WORK. 


A  REPORT   OF   WORK   DONE  BEFORE  THE   SENIOR  CLASS  IN  THE  NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY,    PREPARED   BY   A   MEMBER   OF   THE   CLASS. 

A  class  consisting  of  ten  boys  and  girls  from  the  primary  department 
was  given  a  few  lessons  in  subtraction.  The  gaining  of  clear  concepts 
through  percepts,  getting  material  for  thinking,  through  the  senses,  was 
the  sole  aim. 

The  teacher  said :  "Much  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  teaching 
simply  the  manipulation  of  figures.  There  is  too  much  mechanical 
handling  of  figures  unaccompanied  by  clear  concepts.  At  a  teachers' 
institute  last  summer,  a  very  simple  arithmetical  operation  was  shown 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  only  one-fourth  of  those  in  attendance  signi- 
fied their  ability  to  do  something  that  would  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
the  representation.  There  is  no  operation  in  arithmetic  that  can  not 
actually  be  done  with  objects.  In  all  this  work  with  beginners  in  arith- 
metic, we  should  follow  this  order :  Let  the  child  do  something,  say 
something,  represent  something." 

Muscular  activity  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  infantine  period  alone; 
every  recitation  in  primary  schools  should  have  in  it  a  chance  for  mov- 
ing the  body.  "  After  careful  observation,"  said  Dr.  Hewitt,  "it  is 
our  belief  that  intellectual  development  is  strengthened  by  muscular 
effort." 

Each  recitation  was  twenty  minutes  long,  and  the  children  stood 
around  a  table  at  which  the  teacher  sat.  He  took  from  his  pocket 
several  bundles  of  sticks  and  a  few  loose  ones.  The  children  were  in- 
vited to  handle  and  count  these,  and  soon  told  him  that  there  were  sev- 
en loose  sticks  and  that  each  bundle,  which  had  a  rubber  band  around 
it,  contained  ten  sticks.  All  of  the  bundles  except  one  were  put  away 
for  a  while.     "Now  how  many  sticks  have  we?"     "Seventeen," 
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"  George,  pick  up  the  loose  ones  and  do  something  at  the  board  that 
will  show  what  you  have."  He  made  a  figure  seven  but  the  teacher 
wasn't  satisfied,  saying  that  he  had  not  shown  what  he  had.  There 
was  a  moment  of  quiet  waiting,  and  then  the  hands  came  up,  and  Fred 
was  allowed  to  write  "sticks"  after  the  7. 

The  teacher  now  handed  the  bundle  to  Jennie  asking  her  what  she 
had.  "Ten  sticks,"  was  the  natural  answer.  "Yes,  but  say  it 
another  way."  "  One  bundle."  "  Yes,  but  some  one  can  say  it  bet- 
ter yet ; "  and  sure  enough,  Mary  was  ready  to  say,  "  one  bundle  of 
ten  sticks."  "  Who  can  put  something  with  what  is  already  upon  the 
board  that  will  stand  for  this  bundle  ?"  said  the  teacher.  After  one 
or  two  failures,  the  figure  one  was  written  before  the  seven.  "But 
that  says  one,  and  here  are  ten  sticks,"  remarked  the  teacher;  and  af- 
ter a  time,  Fred  said  that  the  one  in  that  place  meant  a  bundle. 
"Good!  "  said  the  teacher.  "  Now  we  must  remember  that  the  fig- 
ure showing  bundles  of  ten  is  always  written  the  second  place  to  the 
left."  The  teacher  pointed  to  the  seven  again,  and  one  of  the  pupils 
held  up  the  seven  loose  sticks ; — to  the  one,  and  the  bundle  was  lifted ; 
— to  the  whole  expression,  and  a  pupil  held  up  all  the  sticks  in  one 
hand. 

"Laura  may  take  away  five  sticks,  and  then  tell  me  about  it."  "  I 
took  away  five  sticks  from  seventeen  sticks  and  twelve  sticks  are  left," 
said  Laura.  But  the  teacher,  thinking  of  writing  the  five  under  the 
seven,  was  not  entirely  pleased,  and  soon  some  one  said,  * '  Laura  took 
five  loose  sticks  from  seven  loose  sticks  and  left  two  loose  sticks,  and 
thebundle."  "Right!"  The  teacher  asked  Frank  to  show  this  at 
the  board  and  he  wrote  " —  5  =  12  "  after  the  "17  sticks."  But  the 
teacher  erased  this,  saying  it  was  correct  but  that  he  wanted  it  shown 
in  a  new  way.  As  no  one  was  ready  to  do  just  what  the  teacher  wished, 
he  said,  "  let  us  put  the  5  under  the  7,  for  both  figures  stand  for  num- 
bers of  loose  sticks ;  "  drawing  a  short  horizontal  line  beneath,  and 
writing  the  remainder,  he  had  given  them  a  new  model  for  showing 
problems  in  subtraction.  This  was  enough  for  one  day,  and  the  class 
passed  out. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  seniors  appeared  before  the  class,  saying, 
"  I  wonder  how  many  girls  and  boys  are  here  to  day  ?  "  The  children 
were  eager  to  reduce  his  wonder  to  absolute  knowledge  and  quickly 
answered,  "  Ten ! "     This  seemed  to  please  the  teacher,  for  she  smiled 

and  said,  "Why  just  enough  for ,"  and  little  Katie  piped,   "  Just 

enough  for  a  bundle ! " 

Bundles  of  sticks  and  loose  sticks  were  placed  before  the  children, 
who  examined  and  counted  them.     As  a  sort  of  review  of  the  lesson  of 
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the  day  before,  six  sticks  were  taken  from  thirty-eight  sticks,  and  the 
operation  expressed  upon  the  board. 

All  but  four  bundles  and  two  loose  sticks  were  now  put  away.  Af- 
ter one  pupil  had  picked  up  the  loose  sticks,  representing  them  at  the 
board,  and  another  had  held  up  the  four  bundles,  placing  a  figure  four 
before  the  two,  the  teacher  said  she  wished  Jimmie  to  take  six  sticks 
away  from  the  forty-two  sticks.  He  took  away  the  two  loose  ones,  and 
then  said  he  would  have  to  pull  out  four  sticks  from  a  bundle. 

"  Yes,  you  could  do  that,"  said  the  teacher,  "  but  who  would  do  a 
little  differently  ?" 

One  little  girl  suggested  that  the  rubber  be  taken  off  from  a  bundle. 
Then  another  child  was  ready  to  go  on,  and  said,  "  Now  we  have 
twelve  loose  sticks,  and  six  loose  sticks  taken  away  from  them  leaves 
six  loose  sticks;  besides,  we  have  three  bundles  left."  The  children 
expressed  the  work  correctly  at  the  board.  Here  ended  the  second 
lesson. 

On  the  following  day,  another  of  the  seniors  said,  "  Would  you  like 
to  play  with  money  to-day  instead  of  sticks  ?  "  and  the  "  Yes,  sir !  " 
was  unanimous.  He  handed  each  child  a  dime  and  several  one- cent 
pieces.  "These  dimes,"  said  he,  "are  as  good  as  what?"  "Ten 
one-cent  pieces,"  replied  the  children.  "  But  each  dime  is  one  piece 
of  money,  so  it  is  something  like — well,  what  say  you  ?  "  .A  moment 
of  silence,  and  then  several  voices  rang  out,  "  like  a  bundle  of  sticks  " 
"  Very  well !  "  "  Mary,  won't  you  '  tell  us  a  story  '  about  your  mon- 
ey ?  "  and  she  promptly  answered,  using  her  fingers  at  the  same  time, 
" I  have  eighteen  cents  and  take  away  five  cents  to  buy  a  'scratch- 
book,'  and  have  thirteen  cents  left." 

Here  was  evidence  of  a  clear  concept,  and  the  work  meant  some- 
thing as  John  wrote  "  18  cents  "  upon  the  board,  put  a  five  under  the 
eight,  drew  a  short  horizontal  line  and  wrote  13  in  the  right  place. 

After  two  similar  problems,  the  teacher  collected  the  money.  As 
one  little  boy  handed  his  over,  he  said,  "I'd  rather  have  the  money, 
than  to  play  with  it."  "  So  had  I,"  replied  the  teacher  as  he  com- 
placently put  it  in  his  pocket. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  teacher  placed  the  dimes  and  two  one-cent 
pieces  upon  the  table  saying,  "  Who  can  takeaway  eight  cents  ?  "  No 
one  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  undertake  this  task,  and  one  boy  said,  "  You 
can't  do  it"  However,  another  remarked,  "If  you  will  change  a 
dime  for  me,  and  give  me  ten  one-cent  pieces,  I  can  take  away  eight 
cents."  "  All  right  \"  replied  the  teacher,  laying  down  ten  loose  cents 
and  putting  the  dime  in  a  purse.  "  Changing  the  dime  is  much  like 
doing  what  with  the  sticks  ?  "  and  more  than  one  child  was  ready   to 
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answer,  "  It  is  like  untying  a  bundle  of  ten  sticks."  The  change  for 
a  dime  was  put  with  the  other  loose  cents,  and  eight  taken  from  twelve. 
After  the  work  was  expressed  at  the  board,  the  teacher  asked,  "  May 
figures  stand  for  other  things  besides  sticks  and  money  ?  " — but  the 
question  was  almost  unnecessary. 

In  all  of  this  work,  the  child  was  really  getting  the  idea  that  the  sub- 
trahend is  a  part  of  the  minuend.  For  instance,  one  teacher  said  "  I 
have  thirty-nine  cents  in  my  pocket,  and  want  to  take  away  twenty -five ; 
where  is  the  money  I  wish  to  take  away?"  "In  your  pocket,"  said 
the  children. 

In  one  of  the  exercises,  a  teacher  was  unfortunate  enough  to  intro- 
duce the  nickle,  and  the  expression  10  —  5  =  5  was  put  upon  the 
blackboard.  The  nickle  was  bad  for  several  reasons ;  first,  we  wished 
the  children  to  think  of  a  dime  as  a  bundle  of  ten  one-cent  pieces ;  sec- 
ond, a  nickle  is  a  bundle  of  five  and  only  bundles  of  ten  should  have 
been  presented. 

The  children  were  not  always  quick,  but  each  step  was  taken  surely, 
and  the  children  obliged  to  think  for  themselves.  Patience  was  sum- 
moned often,  but  she  was  richly  rewarded  every  time  she  came ;  and 
she  was  usually  "ready  with  a  halter,"  when  the  heifer  was  brought. 
— Illinois  School  Journal. 


SCRIPT  OR  PRINT. 


In  teaching  children  to  read,  shall  we  begin  with  script  or  print  ? 

The  following  were  our  reasons  formerly  for  beginning  with  print : — 

1.  The  difficulty  which  faces  the  learner  at  the  outset  in  learning  to 
read,  is  the  fixing  in  his  mind  of  new  symbols  for  his  ideas.  He  knows 
the  sound-symbols  when  he  enters  school.  He  is  first  to  learn  there, 
a  set  of  sight-symbols  for  his  known  ideas.  This  is  difficult,  but  not 
so  difficult  as  we  once  thought  it  to  be  before  we  stripped  the  process 
of  all  its  barnacles. 

2.  The  child  needs  all  the  aids  that  can  be  marshalled  to  help  it  to 
surmount  this  difficulty,  and  learn  to  see  the  idea  in  the  printed  word. 
Let  it  begin  then,  at  once,  with  the  print,  for  by  so  doing  it  has  the  as- 
sistance of  the  family  in  learning  it.  All  toy-books  are  printed ;  and 
every  effort  of  the  family  to  instruct  the  little  one,  will  be  by  the  use  of 
printed  words  or  letters.  Thus  all  influences  out  of  school  re-inforce 
the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  in  leading  the  child  to  make  the  transition 
from  the  spoken  symbol  to  the  printed  one. 
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3.  Boxes  of  words  and  letters  printed  on  bits  of  heavy  paper  were 
easily  procured,  and  could  be  readily  employed  to  amuse  the  child  at 
his  desk,  and  at  the  same  time  practice  it  in  the  use  of  these  new  sym- 
bols. 

The  objection  to  beginning  with  the  print  was,  that  it  left  little  for 
the  child  to  do  with  its  pencil,  unless  it  was  set  to  work  to  draw  the 
printed  forms  on  its  slate.  This  was' soon  voted  an  abomination 
and  discontinued.  But  primary  reading  has  been  successfully  taught 
by  beginning  with  the  print,  and  it  will  be  so  taught  for  some  years  to 
come,  no  doubt. 

Further  observation*  and  reflection  revealed  the  following  reasons  for 
beginning  first  with  the  script : 

1.  The  script  letters  are  more  simple,  more  easily  made,  and  more 
readily  discriminated,  than  the  print.  To  begin  with  these  simpler 
forms  is  to  follow  the  law  of  procedure  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex. 

2.  It  gives  the  child  immediate  and  valuable  exercise  with  the  pen- 
cil. He  is  learning  from  the  start  what  he  will  be  required  to  practice 
constantly  in  the  school.  In  this  way,  what  is  done  is  a  preparation 
for  the  next  thing  to  follow.  The  exercise  of  printing  is  a  preparation 
for  nothing.  It  is  to  be  abruptly  terminated  after  while,  and  a  differ- 
ent form, — the  script, — begun. 

3.  It  gives  the  teacher  more  control  over  the  learning  processes  of 
the  child.  This  is  important  to  the  teacher  who  recognizes  its  impor- 
tance. The  home,  with  its  numerous  teachers,  and  different  and  often 
opposing  methods,  often  hinders  more  than  it  helps  the  teacher  in  giv- 
ing to  the  pupil  its  first  start  in  learning  to  read.  When  it  gets  a  good 
start  in  the  right  direction,  the  momentum  acquired  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  hold  it  to  its  course,  and  then  these  outside  helps  serve  to 
accelerate,  rather  than  retard  its  progress.  But  the  script  form  is  not 
the  one  used  in  the  home,  and  so  the  pupil's  school  work  is  not  inter- 
fered with. 

4.  The  transition  from  script  to  print  is  made  much  more  readily, 
than  that  from  print  to  script.  This  is  accounted  for,  we  think,  in  the 
fact  that  the  extra-school  influences  are  all  directing  the  child's  attention 
to  printed  forms;  and  so  these  are  taught  to  it  outside,  while  the  teach- 
er is  teaching  it  the  script.  It  is  the  universal  experience  of  teachers 
that  when  they  come  to  the  change  from  script  to  print,  they  find  the 
pupil  able  to  make  this  transition  easily.  Those  of  us  who  did  not  be- 
gin to  learn  to  write  until  we  had  been  in  school  three  or  four  years, 
thought  the  change  from  print  to  script  a  hard  one.     And  every  teach- 
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er  in  these  times  who  confines  the  child  to  print  for  some  time  finds  the 
change  a  hard  one  to  make. 

A  long  observation  and  experience,  as  well  as  reflection,  has  con- 
vinced us  that  it  is  not  best  to  teach  both  script  and  print  together  from 
the  first.  The  learning  of  a  new  kind  of  symbol, — a  visible  one, — to 
go  alongside  of  its  audible  symbol,  which  it  has  learned  before  entering 
school,  is  a  task  quite  difficult  enough,  without  requiring  the  pupil  to 
discriminate  between  two  complex  sight  symbols  for  the  same  idea,  at 
the  same  time. — ///.  Sch.  four. 


AS  REGARDS   EXAMINATIONS. 


No  questions  have  been  discussed  in  the  Monthly  more  frequently 
nor  more  vigorously  than  those  which  relate  to  the  grading  of  pupils. 
Inasmuch  as  this  grading  is  generally  based  on  examinations,  the  de- 
bate has  turned  upon  these.  Any  one  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
own  a  complete  set  of  the  Monthly  will  readily  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  and  also  remember  that  the  discussion  has  had  various 
phases,  and  that  although  settled  in  one  or  in  several  of  these  phases,  there 
is  still  advanced  on  either  side  and  on  both  sides  argument  irrefragable, 
conclusive,  and  self  evident.  "  For  e'en  tho'  vanquished  they  can 
argue  still."  The  writer  of  this  paper  has  himself  advanced  just  such 
solid  facts  and  clear  deductions  long  ago, — so  long  that  it  seems  ages, 
and  he  now  begs  indulgence  from  his  crutches. 

In  the  first  place,  with  due  consideration  for  a  system  of  graded 
schools,  which  system  includes  several  of  similar  or  of  equal  grades, 
there  can  not  fail  to  be  promotions  of  pupils  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
grade.  The  question  is :  If  you  have  a  mixed  lot  of  pupils,  good,  in- 
different, and  poor,  how  are  you  going  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  ?  How,  in  other  words,  are  you  going  to  separate  those  that 
wear  the  wool  from  those  that  wear  the  hair  ?  or  know  whether  they 
wear  hair  or  wear  wool  ? 

"  Not  so  fast ! "  says  some  one.  "  What  is  the  use  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  ?  You  can  keep  on  teaching  the  sheep  and  the  goats  in 
the  same  pasture  for  ages,  if  you,  the  teacher,  have  the  proper  apti- 
tude." A  position  involving  this  doctrine  was  offered  to  the  writer  of 
this  some  years  ago.  Now  I  do  not  know  of  any  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  the  query  ignores  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  and 
civil  economy.    Of  course,  I  could  keep  on  teaching  the  fools,  and  the 
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dolts,  and  the  lazy,  and  the  energetic,  and  the  geniuses,  all  under  the 
same  ceiling  and  the  same  ferule.  But  if  there  were  two  pedagogues 
situated  as  I,  the  first  rule  of  any  named  economy  would  be  the  old 
Roman  guide  to  victory,  "  Divide  et  impera,"  taken  in  best  sense 
possible ;  that  is,  divide  them  up  into  classes  and  govern  them  as  they 
need.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  more  than  five  such 
classes  may  not  be  expedient  or  even  be  compulsory. 

The  foregoing  states  that  there  occur  (more  or  less  frequently) 
cases  in  which  it  is  generally  thought  a  matter  of  prudence  as  regards 
pedagogy,  not  to  say  tax  returns  and  annual  funds,  that  classes  should 
be  made  in  schools  of  hamlets,  villages,  towns  and  cities,  because  of 
the  facts  that  the  number  of  the  pupils  is  large  and  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced upon  the  ladder  of  science  to  successive  and  higher  rounds. 

In  each  case  there  is  an  outcry  for  differentiation  which  is  some- 
times as  perplexing  as  the  calculus.  The  parent  demands  his  rights 
as  a  free  born  American  citizen,  without  respect  to  previous  condition, 
etc.,  as  a  tax  payer  and  a  factor  in  universal  suffrage,  as  well  as  upon 
personal  grounds,  and  for  other  reasons  numerous,  beyond  mention. 
The  pupil  puts  in  his  query,  which  is  easily  changed  to  a  querulous 
charge  against  the  fairness  of  his  teachers.  The  teacher  has  two  or 
three  of  these  solicitors  for  each  one  of  his  lame  pupils,  and  has,  more- 
over, to  solve  in  his  own  mind  the  feasibility  or  the  advisability  of  put- 
ting each  several  and  separate  John  and  Mary  where  she  or  he  individ- 
ually belongs.  It  amounts  in  some  instances  to  a  puzzle,  and  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  difficulty  of  solving  this  conundrum  increases  with 
increasing  differences  between  the  grades.  If  my  personal  experience 
warrants  general  deductions,  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  only  acceptable  solution  is  to  pass  the  youngster  along.  The 
parent  is  certain  his  child  is  sure  to  succeed ;  although  he  may  admit 
that  the  facts  seem  to  militate  against  his  belief;  and  the  child  wants 
to  keep  in  the  gang  to  which  he  was  first  assigned.  The  pressure 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  by  influence,  by  tears,  by  policy,  is  un- 
definable  and  beyond  the  limits  of  measures  applicable  to  educational 
dimensions.  The  point  of  resistance  is  a  definition,  and  that  definition 
is  an  Examination. 

IF   HE  PASSES? 

The  preceeding  remarks  go  to  show  that  Examinations  have,  in  civ- 
ilized portions  of  the  land,  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing distinctions  or  grades  between  the  children  of  the  schools.  That 
examinations  are  open  to  criticism  and  exposed  to  fault-finding  is  not 
denied.  The  "  personal  equation"  of  the  teacher  enters  in,  even 
when  he  can  not  be  justly  accused  of  toadying  or  of  u  expediency.1' 
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I  have  known  vicious  departures  from  righteousness  on  the  part  of  ex- 
amining teachers;  but  I  also  know  of  unfortunate  departures  from  the 
well  doing  and  welfare  of  the  pupil  concerned,  which  came  from  the 
soft-heartedness  of  the  teacher.  I  have  erred  with  others  and  passed 
students  when  I  ought  to  have  failed  them ;  because  they  were  not 
capables.  The  Good  Lord  has  not  formed  us  all  of  the  same  clay. 
Some  are  vessels  for  honor  and  some  are  of  the  sort  that  Saint  Paul 
takes  notice  of.  Why  should  not  a  teacher  recognize  the  fact  and 
make  classes  ? 

This  is  beyond  argument ;  in  any  decent  sized  town  the  children 
will  have  to  be  arranged  in  classes,  as  a  matter  of  course.  My  fixed 
conclusion  is  that  twenty  (be  the  same  two  or  three  more  or  less)  is 
about  the  right  number  for  any  one  class.  I  think  a  good  teacher  in  our 
graded  schools  can  teach  three  of  these  in  his  school  whether  they  be 
of  the  same  grade  or  of  different  grades.  If  they  be  of  the  same  grade, 
certain  exercises,  as  those  in  writing,  or  that  may  be  done  by  writing, 
or  in  music  and  drawing,  or  in  higher  classes  that  require  oral  expla- 
nation, 1'  e.  lectures,  may  felicitously  be  grouped  and  accomplished 
in  the  same  daily  program,  which  goes  to  say  that  the  classes  in  the 
same  grade  may  economically  be  clustered  under  the  same  hand. 

All  of  this,  however,  is  part  of  the  plan  of  graded  schools  as  now 
almost  universally  adopted  among  us ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  any 
one  should  have  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  these  grades  are 
profitable.  You  can  not  find  in  the  Monthly  that  such  a  question  has 
been  raised;  but  you  can  find  that  the  policy  of  examinations  has  been 
questioned  and  by  a  very  competent  man. 

His  thought  seems  to  run  upon  the  supervision  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  ignores  the  self  evident  proposition  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  to  supervise.  The  superintendent  is  paid  to  do  that 
very  same  thing.  His  raison  d'etre  is  that  he  may  regulate  and  direct 
the  courses  of  study  and  also  the  students  in  the  schools  under  him. 
How  can  he  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  duties  without  exam- 
inations? 

Some  have  urged  that  these  examinations  bear  upon  teachers.  Why 
should  they  not  be  one  of  the  criterions  by  which  a  teacher  is  judged  ? 
The  teacher  is  not  to  be  judged  wholly  by  these.  He  may  be  placed 
in  an  abnormally  ignorant  and  debased  district,  or  his  methods  may  be 
such  that,  although  admirable,  they  fail  to  come  under  the  rule  of  per- 
cents.  Two  such  cases  I  have  known,  in  two  competing  grammar 
schools,  in  which  the  better  teacher  invariably  attained  with  his  classes 
a  lower  grade.  Shall  I  say  that  it  was  our  honored  friend  of  the  Maine 
Normal  that  was  content  to  take  the  lower,  and  rejoiced  that  he  had  not 
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spent  his  time  in  working  for  percents,  but  the  rather  in  that  drill 
which  profiteth  by  the  using  ? 

Nevertheless,  at  that  epoch,  there  were  in  the  town  I  have  in  mind 
a  dozen  grammar  schools,  whose  pupils  expected  entrance  into  the 
high  schools,  as  they  had  come  up  to  the  grammar  schools  through  the 
lower  grades.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  this  advancement  was  ob- 
tained by  examinations.  How  else  was  it  possible  ?  Suppose  that 
all  of  the  upper  grammar  school  classes  were  admitted  to  the  high 
school,  the  very  first  step  of  a  competent  high  school  principal  would  be 
to  examine  them  so  as  to  assign  the  studies  suited  to  the  capacity  of  each. 

Note  this !  The  examinations  would  have  to  be  held  at  one  time  or 
the  other;  simply  because  the  supervising  teachers  require  some  sort 
of  standard  by  means  of  which  they  can  arrange  their  students  into 
classes.  Really,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  moment  who  conducts 
this  examination  for  any  specified  place.  In  the  interest  of  general 
utility  it  would  seem  that  the  recognized  head  of  the  school  system 
(that  is,  the  superintendent)  should  make  out  the  questions,  because 
he  is  supposed  to  have  directed  the  work,  to  define  the  methods  of  ex- 
amination, and  finally  to  compare  and  to  announce  the  results.  So  it 
seems  to  me,  although  I  can  conceive  that  a  teacher  like  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Rugby  might  suffer  Wrong  thereby,  and  some  detestable  Squeers  attain 
the  red  premium  card. 

I  detest  examinations,  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  without  them, 
and  I  have  no  official  pressure  upon  me  as  to  passing  or  failing.  The  only 
question  in  my  mind  in  interpreting  the  results  of  an  examination, 
is  whether  this  pupil  has  attained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  study  as 
to  warrant  his  leaving  it ;  which  is  not  the  same  as  "going  up  higher." 
Suppose  I  teach  addition  as  a  science,  and  know  that  multiplication  fol- 
lows on  :  what  attainment  must  I  require  for  the  pass  ? 

As  we  advance  to  higher  branches,  the  difficulty  of  deciding  who 
should  be  regarded  as  passed  becomes  greater.  Take,  for  example,  phys- 
ical geography,  which  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  very  highest  of  the 
natural  sciences.  The  student  who  should  by  theoretical  right  attack 
-  it  with  hope  of  eminent  success,  is  he  who  has  mastered,  besides  de- 
scriptive geography,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  zoology, 
meteorology,  and  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  omitted  some.  The  impo- 
tent, bed  ridden  fellow  on  the  bank  may  undertake  to  have  himself 
thrown  into  this  educational  pool,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  knowledge 
thereby,  but  it  is  quite  sure  he  will  not  be  refreshed  and  healed  unless 
the  angel  has  touched  him  previously.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
amorphous  conglomeration  which  goes  under  the  name  of  physical  ge- 
ography in  our  common  schools  is  not  hereby  meant. 
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Which  leads  to  a  further  consideration,  to  wit,  namely,  that  exam- 
inations may  not  merely  test  the  diligence  of  the  pupil,  the  ability  of  the 
teacher,  but  also  the  wisdom  of  the  overseers,  be  they  the  educational 
board  or  their  mouthpiece,  the  superintendent.  In  the  case  supposed, 
the  question  might  fairly  be  urged,  why  should  this  primary  and  em- 
pirical course  of  study  known  as  physical  geography  be  put  into  our 
own  set  of  schools,  except  for  fashion  sake  ?  Suppose  we  ask  the  same 
question  for  several  other  methods  of  tasking  teachers  and  pupils  alike  ! 
The  three  R's  were  all  that  could  be  had  in  no  very  remote  years,  and 
it  sufficed  to  begin  the  training  of  some  very  excellent  citizens  of  this 
republic.  A  boy  in  an  old  fashioned  school  was  supposed  to  study  at 
least  half  his  hours,  but  now  we  have  so  crowded  upon  the  "  essen- 
tials of  an  education,"  that  nearly  all  his  time  is  spent  in  prattling  up- 
on what  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  doing.  "  A  penny  worth  of  bread 
for  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack." 

Let  me  make  the  sincere  acknowledgement  that  I  have  taken  such 
results  of  examinations  as  a  lesson  to  myself  and  as  a  proof  that  I  had 
not  been  following  a  method  calculated  to  secure  the  best  results.  If, 
in  a  given  case,  I  find  that  my  pupils,  on  the  whole,  do  not  apprehend 
the  principles  I  have  endeavored  to  instill  into  their  minds,  the  only 
conclusion  I  can  reach  is  that  in  some  way  I  am  in  fault.  I  have,  per- 
haps, over- rated  their  mental  capacity,  or  their  command  of  their 
working  hours,  or  I  myself  have  been  "not  eloquent  but  slow  of 
speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue."  I  am  old  enough  to  know  that  I  can 
not  always  attain  the  result  I  am  aiming  after. 

"  Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quam  vult  manus  et  mens ; 
Nee  semper  feriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus." 

All  of  this  lies  in  the  law  of  the  limits  of  the  possibilities.  I,  the 
teacher,  can  do  so  much ;  he,  the  pupil,  can  do  so  much ;  I  can  direct 
or  misdirect ;  he  can  do  or  leave  undone.  With  these  terms  only,  a 
sort  of  compound  rule  of  three  might  be  devised  that  should  give  an 
intelligible  guess  at  the  result ;  that  is,  if  so  many  accidental  factors 
did  not  come  in  which  weaken  my  energy  or  distract  the  energies  of 
my  pupil  ? 

Once  again  comes  the  question,  how  shall  the  facte  be  known  that 
conduce  to  the  knowledge  of  the  statistician  who  must  collate  them  ? 
How  else  than  by  examinations? 

The  old  time  examinations,  which  were  not  examinations,  but  exhibi- 
tions simulating  them,  are  mere  frauds.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  they  are  dead,  and  they  are  not.  School  exhibitions  are  still  de- 
sired and  favored.  What  in  these  is  exhibited  ?  The  speech  of  Spar- 
tacus,  the  croak  of  the  Raven,  the  shriek  of  the  poor  Maniac,  inter- 
mingled with  the  whimsicalities  and  funneries  attainable. 
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None  of  these  represent  work,  or  the  shadow  of  the  worker.  In 
cities  where  such  forms  of  exhibitions  are  still  entertained,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  they  are  the  little  bye-play  used  to  please  the  children  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  The  real  test  of  the  work  done  must  come 
in  another  way,  and  that  way  is  by  examinations. 

Many  articles  could  be  written  as  to  the  deficits  and  excesses  of  ex- 
aminations, and  details  given  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  conducting 
them  with  benefit  or  with  justice  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  that 
they  are  indispensable  I  think  every  one  must  allow.  B. 


HINTS  AND  HELPS. 


Class  management. — 1.  Strive  to  govern  by  the  eye,  not  the 
voice.  Stand  well  back  from  your  class  so  as  to  see  every  boy.  Have 
dull,  backward  and  restless  boys  in  front.  Separate  mischievous  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Give  as  few  orders  as  possible,  but  be  firm  in  having  them 
promptly  and  thoroughly  obeyed  when  given.  Try  to  impress  chil- 
dren with  the  respect  due  to  law. 

3.  Good  discipline  is  impossible  with  children  unemployed.  Allow 
no  waste  of  time  in  beginning. 

4.  Avoid  speaking  in  a  loud,  blustering  tone.  Be  ever  on  the  alert 
and  warn  when  necessary.     Do  not  scold,  and  never  threaten. 

5.  Give  careful  attention  to  details.     Know  your  boys. 

6.  Never  sneer  at  children.  Be  cautious  not  to  dampen  their  nat- 
ural ardor  and  gaiety. 

7.  Authority  should  be  felt,  not  seen.  The  need  for  much  punish- 
ment means,  in  nearly  all  cases,  weak  handling.  If  children  are 
troublesome  look  to  yourself  first. 


Early  reading  lesson  in  script.  Object — To  teach  the  word  pig. 
Preparation — Draw  five  pigs  on  the  board.  Method — Use  this  nursery 
rhyme : 

This  litde  pig  (teacher  writes  pig  under  the  first  drawing  as  she 
speaks  the  word)  went  to  the  market.  This  little  (teacher  writes  but 
does  not  speak  the  word  pig)  stayed  home.  This  little — what  ?  (writ- 
ing pig)  had  roast-beef.  This  little  (class  speak  the  word  as  teacher 
writes  it)  had  none.  This  little  (teacher  writes  and  class  pronounce) 
cried  "  wee  1  wee !  wee !  "  all  the  way  home. 

Teacher  repeats  the  story,  pointing  to  each  word  pig  as  she  comes  to 
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it  and  waiting  for  the  class  to  speak  the  word.  Then  she  repeats,  letting 
the  class  tell  the  story  with  her.  Finally,  she  allows  some  bright  pupil 
to  tell  the  story  and  point  to  the  words  in  turn. 

Then  follows  a  writing  lesson.  Two  or  three  of  the  "  best  children  " 
are  allowed  to  trace  the  word  with  the  pointer.  Then  the  class  trace 
it  twice  in  the  air,  pointing  carefully,  moving  the  arm  steadily  and 
keeping  time  with  the  teacher.  Now  let  them  write  it  on  their  slates. 
— Am.  Kindergarten. 


A  suggestion  for  the  members  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle,  given  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Chauiauquan,  furnishes  a  hint  for  school- 
room work.  It  is  a  game  called  Transpositions.  Adapting  it  to  a 
teacher's  use  with  a  class  studying  United  States  history,  I  may  de- 
scribe it  in  this  way :  The  teacher  writes  upon  slips  of  paper  the  name 
of  prominent  characters,  concerning  whom  the  pupils  have  studied, 
transposing  the  letters,  so  that  the  names  will  not  be  recognized  at  first. 
A  few  words  describing  the  characters  are  placed  beside  the  letters. 
For  instance: 

A  0  b  lab.  A  man  who  added  to  the  glory  of  Spain  by  making  a 
great  discovery. 

Lewfo.  A  general  who  won  a  great  victory  in  the  French  and 
)  Indian  war,  and  perished  in  the  midst  of  his  success. 

These  slips  of  paper  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  to  work  upon  when 
their  lessons  are  learned,  or  may  be  given  to  them  to  study  out  at 
home. — Evelyn  S.  Foster. 


Rapid  slate  work. — The  recitation  in  arithmetic  has  been  finished 
and  a  little  time  still  remains.  The  pupils  have  their  slates  or  pencil 
tablets.  A  simple  problem  is  announced,  involving  principles  and 
processes  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  pupil  who  first  gets  the  correct  answer  may  retire  from  the 
class  to  his  seat.  The  other  members  of  the  class  do  not  continue  to 
work  at  the  problem,  but  a  new  one  is  given  them  immediately,  on  same 
conditions  as  before.  This  may  be  continued  as  long  as  time  permits 
or  the  interest  lasts.  The  stimulus  to  work  rapidly  and  accurately  is 
very  great.  Even  classes  well  advanced  will  enter  into  such  a  contest 
with  a  keen  zest. 


Graphic  story-telling. — It  is  well  to  supplement  the  ordinary 
story-telling  of  the  primary  grades  by  true  stories  and  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  history.     Prominent  stories  in  American  history  may  be  select- 
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ed  in  chronological  order  and  a  few  facts  impressed.  I  have  interested 
my  pupils  the  past  year  by  drawing  a  monument  upon  the  blackboard 
which  they  can  see  grow  as  the  weeks  go  by.  I  use  colored  crayon 
simply  because  it  makes  it  more  attractive.  The  following  subjects 
were  selected :  "  The  Mound  Builders,  Northmen,  Columbus,  De 
Leon,  De  Soto,  Jamestown,  Plymouth,  The  Revolution,  Lexington, 
Bunker  Hill,  and  Washington.' '  We  began  with  the  Mound  Builders, 
using  earth  colored  crayons,  and  have  added  a  block  with  name  and 
date  for  each  story.  We  used  the  brightest  and  gayest  colors  for  im- 
portant events,  and  mingled  the  red,  white  and  blue,  and  decorated 
the  monument  with  the  national  flag  at  the  Revolutionary  period. 
These  stories  are  frequently  reviewed  and  some  of  them  have  been 
written.  They  are  used  in  spare  moments  as  subjects  for  sentence- 
building  or  of  free  expression. — Sarah  J.  Barber. 


How  far  shall  i  help  the  pupil  ? — It  is  always  a  very  difficult 
question  for  the  teacher  to  settle  "  How  far  shall  I  help  the  pupil,  and 
how  far  shall  the  pupil  be  required  to  help  himself?  " 

The  teaching  of  nature  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pupil  should 
be  taught  mainly  to  depend  on  his  own  resources.  This,  too,  I  think, 
is  the  teaching  of  common  sense.  Whatever  is  learned  should  be  so 
thoroughly  learned  that  the  next  and  higher  step  may  be  comparatively 
easy.  And  the  teacher  should  always  inquire  when  he  is  about  to  dis- 
miss one  subject,  whether  the  class  understand  it  so  well  that  they  can 
go  on  to  the  next.  He  may,  indeed,  sometimes  give  a  word  of  sug- 
gestion during  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  and  by  a  seasonable  hint 
save  the  scholar  the  needless  loss  of  much  time. 

But  it  is  a  very  great  evil  if  the  pupils  acquire  the  habit  of  running 
to  the  teacher  as  soon  as  a  slight  difficulty  presents  itself,  to  request 
him  to  remove  it.  Some  teachers,  when  this  happens;  will  send  the 
scholar  to  his  seat  with  a  reproof,  while  others,  with  a  mistaken  kindness, 
will  answer  the  question  or  solve  the  problem  themselves,  as  the  short- 
est way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Both  these  courses  are  generally  wrong.  The  inquirer  should  never 
be  frowned  upon  ;  this  may  discourage  him.  He  should  not  be  re- 
lieved from  labor,  as  this  will  diminish  his  self-reliance  without  en- 
lightening him,  for  whatever  is  done  for  a  scholar  without  his  having 
studied  closely  upon  it  himself,  makes  but  a  feeble  impression  upon 
him,  and  is  soon  fogotten. 

The  true  way  is,  neither  discourage  inquiry  nor  answer  the  question. 
Converse  with  the  scholar  a  little  as  to  the  principles  involved  in  the 
question ;  refer  him  to  principles  which  he  has  before  learned  and  now 
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lost  sight  of;  perhaps  call  his  attention  to  some  rule  or  explanation  be- 
fore given  to  the  class ;  go  just  so  far  as  to  enlighten  him  a  little,  and 
put  him  on  the  scent,  then  leave  him  to  achieve  the  victory  himself. 
There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  discovering  a  difficult  thing  for  one's 
self,  and  the  teacher  4oes  the  scholar  a  lasting  injury  who  takes  this 
pleasure  from  him. 

The  teacher  should  be  simply  suggestive,  but  should  never  take  the 
glory  of  a  victory  from  the  scholar  by  doing  his  work  for  him,  at  least 
not  until  he  has  given  it  a  thorough  trial  himself. — D.  P.  Page. 


THE  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 


In  the  process  by  which  a  knowing  mind  becomes  to  another  a  help- 
ing mind,  we  find  the  art  of  education.  The  science  begets  the  art. 
There  are  wise  ways  of  winning  attention  and  of  awakening  a  soul  to 
self-activity  in  observation,  and  in  concentrated  and  continuous  effort. 
There  are  ways  of  holding  up  before  a  soul  splendid  ideals  and  inciting 
to  resolve  upon  their  attainment,  and  put  resolve  into  patient  and  un- 
tiring pursuit.  These  wise  ways  are  the  ways  of  teaching.  The  result 
is  education. 

Manifold  are  the  methods  by  which  mind  may  quicken  mind  to  think 
and  to  act.  It  may  be  done  by  incidental  statement,  and  as  in  a  con. 
versation.  Some  wise  men  can  teach  you  by  making  you  talk  most  of 
the  time,  they  dropping  a  strong  seed-thought  only  now  and  then. 
Mind  may  be  inspired  by  formal  and  systematic  announcement,  as  in  a 
lecture  or  sermon ;  or  the  result  may  be  secured  by  instructional  di- 
rection, as  in  the  methods  of  the  class-room. 

Whatever  the  method  employed,  the  teacher  must  observe  the  laws 
of  accuracy,  careful  analysis,  condensation,  simplicity,  and  illustration, 
guiding  his  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  on  their  own  account,  and 
inciting  them  to  continue  their  researches  in  the  line,  but  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  teaching,  and  always  aiming  to  have  them  make  a  wise, 
personal,  and  practical  application  of  the  truth  apprehended. 

He  who  most  prizes  the  science  of  teaching  and  who  most  carefully 
studies  the  subjects  which  it  embraces,  will  be  likely  to  do  the  best 
work.  But  I  must  not  forget  that  there  are  men  and  women  that 
seem  to  possess  a  sort  of  educating  instinct.  They  have  tact  as  a  nat- 
ural gift.  They  follow,  without  seeming  to  know  that  they  are  doing 
so,  all  the  best  suggestions  of  the  profoundest  pedagogical  philosophy. 
They  are  not  empirics,  but  men  of  genius,   happily  adjusted   to  the 
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world  in  which  they  live,  receiving  as  by  inheritance  what  other  men 
win  only  after  intense  study  and  protracted  experience.  The  success 
of  such  exceptions  should  not  allow  us  to  depreciate  the  preparation 
which  is  to  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  indispensable. — Dr.  Vincent, 
in  the  Chautauquan. 


"THE  USE  OF  FORGOTTEN   KNOWLEDGE." 


J.    P.     GORDY. 

Has  forgotten  knowledge  no  use  ?  Teachers  should  carefully  con- 
sider this  question;  upon  the  answer  to  it  depends  a  large  part  of  the 
theory  of  teaching.  If  forgotten  knowledge  has  no  use,  if  it  is  of  no 
value  in  our  mental  life,  the  greater  part  of  our  work  as  students  and 
teachers  is  thrown  away.  Not  one  college  graduate  in  ten  can  answer 
25  percent  of  the  questions  that  might  be  asked  him  in  a  fair  examina- 
tion upon  the  studies  of  his  college  course,  and  in  some  departments, 
particularly  mathematics,  the  showing  would  be  much  poorer.  Is  that 
which  he  remembers  alone  of  value  ?  Has  his  forgotten  knowledge 
dropped  out  of  his  mind  and  borne  no  fruit  ?  Has  he  learned  so  many 
facts  and  principles  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  few  he  permanently  re- 
tains in  his  memory  ? 

Before  we  can  answer  these  questions  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
as  to  the  value  of  knowledge  in  general.     Of  what  use  is  it  to  know  ? 

There  are  plainly  some  things  which  it  is  of  no  use  to  know.  That 
John  Smith's  schooner  left  New  York  for  Norfolk  on  a  certain  date 
and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  coal  after  an  uneventful  passage  may  be 
a  fact,  but  I  do  not  care  to  know  it.  Like  the  fact  that  Mr.  A's  cow 
has  a  calf,  or  that  Mr.  C  has  three  dogs,  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  any 
wiser,  any  more  capable  of  acting  intelligently  in  any  conceivable 
emergency,  any  better  equipped  for  the  work  of  life,  by  knowing  it. 
What  constitutes  the  difference  between  this  fact  and  the  fact  that  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America  in  the 
year  1492  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  help  us  to  determine  of 
what  use  it  is  to  know. 

We  note  in  the  first  place  that  the  discovery  of  America  contains 
food  for  thought.  It  was  a  part  of  that  remarkable  period  of  intellect- 
ual activity  which  we  call  the  Renaissance.  That  spirit  of  originality 
and  power  which  showed  itself  in  art  in  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
and  Guido  Reni,  in  science  in  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  in  philosophy 
in  Bacon  and  Descartes,  in  politics  in  Macchiavelli,  in  religion  in  Lu- 
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ther,  Erasmus  and  Malanchthon,  appeared  in  Columbus  in  the  form  of 
speculations  about  the  shape  of  the  earth.  Men's  minds  were  seething 
and  fermenting  as  though  the  whole  world  had  been  quaffing  some  rare 
potion  which  had  increased  their  natural  powers  ten  fold.  What  is  the 
explanation  ? 

The  complete  explanation  will  probably  never  be  given,  but  we  are  not 
left  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  the  little  that  we  know  contains  material 
for  motive.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Renaissance  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  revival  of  learning,  with  the  rediscovery,  as  it  were, 
of  the  true  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Homer  and  Aeschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides,  of  Horace  and  Virgil  and  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 
Those  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  working  away  more  than  two  thous- 
and years  ago  to  secure  their  own  ends  and  advance  the  causes  they 
had  at  heart,  stored  up  an  immense  quantity  of  intellectual  power 
which,  merely  potential  in  the  Middle  Ages,  became  active  in  the  per- 
iod of  the  Renaissance  and  moulded  the  civilization  of  modern  times. 
Physicists  tell  us  that  the  material  universe  is  one,  bound  into  unity  by 
chains  of  invariable  law.  Do  not  facts  like  these  teach  us  that  the  hu- 
man universe  is  one  ?  Do  they  not  teach  us  the  solidarity  of  the  race  ? 
As  the  telegraph  annihilates  space,  so  thoughts  like  these  annihilate 
time.  They  show  us  that  we  caught  the  torch  of  civilization  which  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans  threw  us  across  the  chasm  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  that  the  life  we  live  was  made  possible  by  their  labors. 

And  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  is  a  source  of  inspira* 
tion.  Think  of  his  perseverance.  After  the  toilsome  studies  by 
means  of  which  he  reached  his  conclusion,  how  hard  he  found  it  to  ob- 
tain the  means  to  test  it !  And  think  of  his  courage.  With  three 
small  vessels  out  on  a  voyage  over  an  unknown  sea  to  find  an  un- 
known land !  How  much  easier  to  have  remained  in  Genoa  and  de- 
voted himself  to  money-making  without  bothering  his  head  and  risk- 
ing his  life  for  an  idea.  Would  it  have  been  nobler  ?  Does  not  life 
derive  all  its  dignity  and  grandeur,  all  that  makes  it  worth  living,  from 
its  ideas  and  ideals? 

And  there  are  facts  connected  with  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  that  suggest  lessons  on  charity.  It  was  Ferdinand  and  Is- 
abella who  furnished  Columbus  with  the  means  of  making  his  discov- 
ery— Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  established  that  terrible  engine  of 
persecution,  the  inquisition.  How  strangely  are  good  and  evil  mingled 
in  the  lives  of  men  ! 

This  hasty  study  of  this  piece  of  knowledge  enables  us  to  draw  in- 
ferences as  to  the  value  knowledge  in  general.  It  is  useful  to  know 
that  Columbus  discovered   America  in    1492,  because  it  stimulates 
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thought,  enlarges  our  sympathies,  furnishes  food  for  motive,  is  a  source 
of  inspiration,  and  contains  lessons  on  tolerance  and  charity.  And  in 
general  we  may  say  that  any  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  causes  us  to 
exert  any  noble  faculty  of  the  mind,  to  take  a  step  towards  the  devel- 
opment of  any  excellence  of  character,  it  is  useful  to  know,  and  that 
any  fact  which  is  passively  apprehended,  which  induces  no  mental 
activity  beyond  that  exercise  of  memory  necessary  to  learn  it,  is  not 
worth  knowing  unless  it  is  capable  of  serving  as  a  guide  to  action,  or 
contributing  to  the  formation  of  sound  opinions. 

If  this  conclusion  is  true  it  is  capable  of  rendering  a  very  important 
service  to  teachers,  the  service  of  putting  before  them  a  very  definite 
mark  at  which  to  aim.  There  are  several  conditions  of  success  in  any 
difficult  undertaking,  one  of  which  surely  is  a  clear  perception  of  the  end 
to  be  reached,  and  to  the  lack  of  just  this  perception  many  of  the  failures 
of  teachers  are  due.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  in  one  of  his  lectures 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  that  though 
he  used  a  good  deal  of  powder  and  shot  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
had  any  success.  One  day  his  father  said  to  him,  "  Henry,  take  aim," 
and  when  he  followed  his  father's  advice  he  was  surprised  to  see  the 
bird  fall.  Now,  teachers  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  succeed  unless 
they  take  aim,  and  if  that  knowledge  only  is  useful  upon  which  the 
mind  reacts,  which  calls  into  activity  some  noble  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  enlarges  our  sympathies,  touches  our  hearts,  deepens  our  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  causes  us  to  take  a  step  towards  the  development  of 
some  excellence  of  character,  teachers  have  a  definite  mark  to  aim  at. 
That  is  to  be  taught  which  is  capable  of  serving  these  puposes,  and 
that  which  cannot  is  not  to  be  taught  whether  it  is  contained  in  the  text- 
book or  not.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  the  question  for 
teachers  is  not,  will  this  fact  be  remembered,  but,  will  it  aid  in  develop- 
ing the  mind,  will  it  contribute  to  the  formation  of  good  habits  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  action  ?  And  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  its  capacity 
to  serve  these  ends  is  entirely  independent  of  its  being  remembered. 
There  is  one  law  of  mental  growth,  and  only  one,  the  law  of  exercise. 
If  we  would  improve  our  powers  of  observation,  and  reasoning,  deep- 
en our  emotions,  quicken  our  sense  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true,  strengthen  our  will,  there  is  but  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  by 
exercising  what  we  have.  And  any  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which 
causes  us  to  exercise  any  power  of  the  mind,  causes  its  development, 
though  the  fact  learned  is  forgotten  the  moment  after.  It  is  not  the 
knowledge  gained  during  our  school  life  that  causes  our  education,  but 
the  mental  activity  exerted  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  upon  the 
knowledge  after  it  is  acquired.     Many  teachers  treat  their  pupils  as 
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water-buckets,  and  seem  to  regard  the  filling  of  the  minds  of  their  pu- 
pils with  knowledge,  without  any  effort  on  their  pupils'  part,  as  their 
whole  duty.  And  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  realize  their  ideal,  if 
it  were  possible  to  make  large  acquisitions  of  knowledge  without  any 
exercise  of  any  faculty  of  the  mind  save  memory,  and  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  prevent  all  mental  activity  upon  knowledge  when  it  has  been  ac- 
quired, we  might  have  men  with  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  facts 
as  immature  in  mind  as  when  they  started  to  school.  Since,  then,  the 
primary  function  of  knowledge  for  educational  purposes  is  that  it  may 
call  forth,  and  be  the  occasion  of  mental  activity,  it  is  evident  that  it 
may  perform  this  function  and  then  be  forgotten  although  it  has  left 
behind  it  an  increase  of  power,  although  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  a 
distinct  step  towards  the  realization  of  the  great  end  of  life,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  symmetrical  manhood. 

Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  if  we  are  not  gainers  rather  than  losers 
by  forgetting  the  greater  part  of  what  we  learn.  We  have  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  energy  to  dispose  of,  and  what  we  use  in  remember- 
ing cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Now,  if  the  proper  function 
of  memory  in  our  mental  life  is  to  serve  as  an  instrument  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  very 
constitution  of  our  nature  puts  such  powerful  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
developing  it  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.  Arch- 
bishop Whately  says,  "  Many  men  are  saved  by  the  deficiency  of  their 
memory  from  being  spoiled  by  their  education ;  for  those  who  have  a 
poor  memory  are  driven  to  supply  its  place  by  thinking.  If  they  do 
not  remember  a  mathematical  demonstration,  they  are  driven  to  devise 
one.  If  they  do  not  remember  what  Aristotle  or  Bacon  said,  they  are 
driven  to  consider  what  they  are  likely  to  have  said,  or  ought  to  have 
said."  And  while  no  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  deny  that  the 
recollection  of  some  facts  and  principles  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  mental  activity,  it  seems  to  me  unquestionable  that,  supposing  an 
equality  in  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  that  man  is  likelier  to  have 
thoughts  of  his  own  on  any  subject  whose  mind  is  not  filled  with  the 
thoughts  of  other  people.  So  far,  then,  from  forgotten  knowledge  be- 
ing useless,  it  has  in  some  respects  even  a  higher  value  than  remem- 
bered knowledge. 

Of  course,  this  conclusion  holds  only  so  far  as  we  consider  knowl- 
edge in  its  bearing  on  discipline.  And  though  I  contend  that  this  is 
the  most  important  function  of  knowledge,  notwithstanding  the  argu- 
ments of  Herbert  Spencer,  yet  I  concede  that  some  knowledge  is  valua- 
ble as  a  guide  to  action,  and  such  knowledge  is  valuable  chiefly  so  long 
as  it  is  remembered.     A  surgeon  learns  how  to  amputate  a  limb  not 
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because  of  the  discipline  but  as  a  guide  to  action,  and,  plainly,  if  he  for- 
get it,  it  can  no  longer  guide  him.  Yet  even  in  such  a  case  we  cannot 
say  that  such  knowledge  is  wholly  valueless.  If  he  should  give  up  the 
practice  of  surgery  for  a  term  of  years  and  forget  all  that  he  had  known 
about  it,  the  utility  of  his  forgotten  knowledge  would  be  very  evident 
if  he  undertook  to  relearn  what  he  had  once  known.  For  he  would 
find  it  much  easier  to  turn  his  mind  into  old  paths  than  it  was  to  make 
them  originally ;  he  would  find  that  his  forgotten  knowledge  had  left 
its  imprint  upon  his  mind. 
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A   PROTEST. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Monthly,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Disease  and  its  remedy,"  the  following  language  occurs :  "The 
future  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  creation  of  the  public-school 
teachers.  He  comes  to  them  plastic  clay  to  be  molded  by  them  dur- 
ing the  whole  formative  period  of  his  life.  Molded,  for  education  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  in  its  true  light  as  a  molding  process,  not  a 
pouring-in  one.  Let  me  repeat :  the  teacher  is  just  as  responsible  for 
the  kind  of  citizen  the  youth  makes  as  the  potter  is  for  the  shape  of  the 
clay  that  comes  from  his  hand.  There  are  no  partners  in  the  respon- 
sibility;  not  the  parents,  for  when  at  home  the  child  is  eating  or  sleep- 
ing ;  not  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  for  he  has  the  child  but  one  hour 
of  one  day." 

Now,  if  there  is  a  teacher  in  the  State  of  Ohio  who  believes  the 
above,  and  can  show  his  faith  by  his  works,  I  am  ready  and  willing, 
at  any  time,  to  resign  my  position  in  his  favor.  While  I  know  and 
feel  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher,  yet  I  do  not  propose  to  hold  myself 
responsible  for  the  sins  of  commission  and  omission  of  the  parents. 
There  are  prenatal  influences  for  which  the  teacher  is  no  more  respon- 
sible than  the  man  in  the  moon.  The  influence  of  home  and  mother 
has  always  been  admitted ;  no  biography  seems  to  be  complete  with- 
out it ;  yet  the  writer  of  the  above  would  have  us  believe  that  the  teach- 
er exerts  all  the  influence,  for  "there  are  no  partners  in  the  responsi- 
bility." It  seems  to  me  to  be  about  time  for  educators  to  cease  com- 
paring pupils  to  "  potter's  clay."  They  are  found  to  be  quite  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  "  mud."  The  "  Johns  "  and  "Jakes  "  are  to  be  found  in 
every  school  district;  and  while  I  firmly  believe  that  the  teacher  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  forth  the  best  results  in  his  pupils,  yet  I  do 
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not  believe  that  this  gushing  idealism  which  goes  the  rounds  of  our  ed- 
ucational meetings  is  conducive  to  good  work.  Jonas  Cook. 
McArthur,  O. 

THE    BEST  OF   THEM    ALL. 

I  take  two  educational  journals  and  have  had  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine six  others ;  but  I  think  the  Monthly  the  best  of  them  all.  It 
makes  many  of  the  rough  places  smooth.  H.  W.  R. 

A     CORRECTION. 

In  my  solution  of  No.  12,  p.  33,  I  find  that  I  made  an  error  in  my 
substitution.  I  think  all  the  other  work  is  correct  and  beautiful.  The 
number  of  acres  in  the  square  should  be  18577.70  or  .00000036,  in- 
stead of  140.5781  and  .00005,  as  published.  J.  C.   Gregg. 

A  DIFFERENT   SOLUTION   AND   RESULT. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  solution  of  Q.  1 1,  p.  82,  given  in  the  March 
number.     My  solution  is  as  follows : 

$1.0609  =  amount  of  $1  at  12  percent  payable  quarterly,  at  time  of 
first  semi-annual  payment.  $1.0609  —  $.03  =  $1.0309,  balance  af- 
ter first  semi-annual  payment.  The  compound  amount  of  $1.0309  at 
time  of  second  semi-annual  payment  =  $1.09368181. 

$  1 . 09368 181  —  ,o3  =  $i.  06368 1 8 1 ,  amount  after  second  payment  of 
interest.  $1.06368181 — $1  =  $.06368181,  gain  on  $1.  $2450.85 
-f-  $.06368181  =  $38485.87,  sum  borrowed.  B.  Baldwin. 

Dennison,  Ohio. 

J.  J.  of  McCutchenville,  Ohio,  and  J.  C.  Gregg  also  object  to  the  eolation  giv- 
en in  the  March  number,  and  get  the  same  result  that  Mr.  Baldwin  gets.  Re- 
lata  reforo. — Ed. 

"RIGHTED." 

"  If  I  am  not  right,  I  want  to  be  righted"  Dispose  of  " righted.' f 
This  sentence  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  page  129  of  the  March  number. 
Is  it  good  language  ?  J.  H.  K. 

"  To  be  righted  "  is  a  transitive  verb,  passive  voice,  infinitive  mode,  with  a 
substantive  use,  the  object  of  transitive  verb  "  want.'1  The  Imperial  Diction- 
ary gives  "  Right,  v.  t ;  to  make  correct  from  being  wrong." — Ed. 

ANSWERS    TO   QUERIES. 

Q.  io,  p.  582  (i886).T-The  only  two  numbers,  the  sum  of  whose 
squares  equals  the  square  of  35,  are  21  and   28.     150+21   =    171 ; 

(28)* -5-  171  =4.58+;  4l5_  -fi?_L=83. 21  +,  vertical  distance  from 

22  * 

a  level  with  the  point  reached  by  the  top  of  the  pole  to  the  top  of  the 

stub.     83.21  —  21  =62. 21,  height  of  the  stub  in  feet 
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By  algebra  : — Let  x  equal  height  of  stub.     Then,  (150  —  x)*  =  (x 
-f-  21)2  +  (28)2.  x2  +  42X  +  I225  =  22500  —  300JC  -J-*2. 
342jc  =  2i275.  x  =  62.21.  Wm.  C. 

Q«  6,  p.  334  (1886). — I  have  watched  "Answers  to  Queries"  for 
some  time  to  see  a  solution  of  this  problem,  and  failing  to  see  any,   I 

submit  the  following : 

Let  x  =  base,  y  =  perpendicular  above  water,  and  88  —  y  =  hypot- 
enuse ;  then,  x  :    \$  \\  y  -\-  \2  \  y. 

xy  =  i$y  +  180. 
T_  1ST  +  180  ■ 

y 

x2  +  144  +  24V  +  y2  =  7744  —  i]6y  +y2. 

x2  =  7600  —  2ooy 
x  =  -^7600  —  2ooy. 

15V  +    180 / 

Whence, ' V  7600  —  2ooy . 

22$y2  -f-  5400V  -f  32400  =76oqy2  —  2oqy8. 

2ooj>*  —  ^z^$y2  +  5400J/  +  32400  =  o. 

8y*  —  *95y2  +  2\dy  +  1296  =  o. 

Extracting  the  root  of  this  equation  by  Horner's  method  we  have 
36,  the  value  oly,  +  12  ft.  =  48  ft,  height  of  stump.         En  yaw. 

Q.  i,  p.  133. — When  air  expands  against  pressure  (doing  the  work 
in  the  expansion)  its  sensible  heat  becomes  latent,  and  there  is  a  fall  of 
its  temperature.  The  warm  air  from  the  earth  ascending  into  the  up- 
per regions  is  thus  rarefied  and  cooled.  Its  vapor  is  thereby  condensed 
into  clouds  and  often  falls  as  rain.  The  rate  of  the  decrease  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  with  altitude,  is  i°  for  300  feet.  Why  this  should 
be  is  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  without  this  law  of  nature  we 
could  have  no  rainfall.  J.  M.  Richardson. 

(1.)  Since  the  atmosphere  receives  most  of  its  heat  from  the  earth's 
surface,  the  farther  we  go  from  the  surface  upwards,  the  colder  it 
grows.  (2.)  In  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  decreased 
density  and  humidity  of  the  air  prevent  it  from  absorbing  either  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  those  reflected  or  radiated  from  the  earth. — 
See  Houston's  Physical  Geography,  p.  81.       .  L.  R.  K. 

To  the  same  effect,  J.  C.  McLain,  A.  D.  Foster,  and  W.  S. 

Q.  2,  p.  133. — N.  L.  H.  is  referred  to  Raub's  "  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing,"   Topic,   "History."  W.  H.  C.  N. 
West  Richfield,  O. 
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Use  Eclectic  Primary  History.  You  will  not  need  a  better  stimu- 
lant than  the  easy  story  form  used  in  that  work.  J.  C.  McLain. 

In  my  school  I  have  my  beginners  read  Higginson's  Young  Folks' 
History,  spelling  and  defining  words  in  the  lesson.  I  give  out  each 
day  the  words  for  the  next  day.  I  correct  their  definitions  when  nec- 
essary to  give  them  exact  meaning  of  the  text.  Thus  they  read  history 
understandingly.     After  they  read  this  history  they  study  another  one. 

Marietta,  O  A.  S.  L. 

See  also  "  Graphic  Story- telling,"  in  this  number  of  the  Monthly,  page  171. 
—Ed. 

Q.  3,  p.  133. — I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  neglect  the  common 
branches  in  order  to  let  some  study  those  branches  mentioned  in  the 
query.  J.  C.  McLain. 

If  all  a  teacher's  time  is  required  to  do  the  necessary  work  for  class- 
es in  the  common  branches,  it  should  not  be  divided  and  part  of  it 
taken  to  give  instruction  in  the  studies  named..  W.  W.  Cline. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  when  a  pupil  has  reached  the  stage  of  mental 
development  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the  studies  named,  it 
is  not  right  for  the  teacher  (the  condition  given  in  the  query  being 
literally  present)  to  devote  "time"  to  their  instruction.       L.  R.  K. 

I  think  it  unwise  to  devote  time  to  classes  in  algebra  and  physical  ge- 
ography where  they  can  not  be  taught  thoroughly.  But  in  my  es- 
timation, physiology  should  be  taught  in  every  school  in  our  land.  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  sixth  reader  and  higher  arithmetic  were  banished 
from  common  schools,  and  physiology  and  algebra  substituted  for  them, 
much  better  results  would  follow.  I  may  not  have  the  correct  view  of 
this  matter,  but  if  I  am  wrong,  I  am  willing  to  be  righted. 

Avondale,  O.  G.  B.  Reece. 

If  scholars  pursuing  extra  studies  are  regular  scholars,  yes.  It  takes 
no  more  time  to  hear  them  in  algebra  than  in  arithmetic,  in  physical 
geography  than  in  the  ordinary  text-book.  The  other  branches  should 
be  taught  conscientiously,  but  I  find  that  my  class  in  general  history 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  school.  The  younger  scholars  listen  and  it 
is  a  means  of  culture  to  them.  The  little  ones  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. There  are  ways  of  managing.  I  hear  Latin  at  recess.  I  of- 
ten teach  names  of  bones,  etc.,  orally  to  the  whole  school.  Fortunate- 
ly, physiology  will  soon  be  a  common  branch.  Every  school  should 
have  physiological  charts.     Mine  does  not  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
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Physical  geography  and  physiology  should  be  taught  in  all  public 
schools.  If  the  querist  has  in  mind  a  country  district  school,  I  would 
say  :  Have  only  one  class  in  Algebra.  Teach  it  before  9  A.  M.,  or 
after  4  P.  M.  If  there  are  sufficient  pupils  to  form  a  live  physical  ge- 
ography class,  let  it  alternate  with  the  highest  descriptive  geography 
class.  Let  the  lessons  be  longer  than  if  they  recited  daily.  Between 
recitations,  sandwich,  at  convenient  times,  plain  talks  to  the  school  up- 
on the  essentials  of  physiology.  If  a  text-book  be  used  let  it  be  a  very 
elementary  one.  W.  H.  C.  N. 

We  see  no  good  reason  why  pupils  who  have  fairly  mastered  the  common 
branches  may  not  pursue  some  of  the  more  advanced  studies,  and  receive  a 
fair  share  of  the  teacher's  time  and  attention.  Instead  of  proving  a  hindrance 
and  an  injustice  to  younger  pupils,  it  may  be  so  managed  as  to  prove  an  in- 
centive and  a  means  of  culture  to  them  worth  far  more  than  the  additional 
time  and  attention  they  would  receive  from  the  teacher  without  any  such  in- 
centive.— Ed. 

Q.  4,  p.  134. — A  funded  debt  is  a  debt  in  the  form  of  bonds  bear- 
ing regular  interest.  W.  S. 

A  funded  debt  is  one  in  which  provision  is  made  or  permanent  rev- 
enue set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  A  debt  existing  in  the 
form  of  bonds  bearing  regular  interest.  J.  M.  Richardson. 

Funding  a  debt,  in  its  present  acceptation,  means  simply  rendering 
it  irredeemable,  or  redeemable  only  at  the  option  of  the  borrower. 
Thus  we  have  at  present  two  kinds  of  funded  debt  in  Great  Britain — 
terminable  annuities  in  which  the  payment  of  interest  for  a  given  term 
of  years,  or  for  the  life  of  the  annuitant,  extinguishes  the  debt ;  and 
permanent  funds,  upon  which  interest  is  due  till  the  redemption  of  the 
debt,  but  in  which  no  period  is  fixed  for  redemption.  To  this  class  be- 
longs the  great  bulk  of  our  national  debt.  See  Popular  Encyclopedia, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  495,     Art.  "Funds."  W.  H.  C.  N. 

The  term  "  funding,"  as  it  is  used  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
signifies  the  conversion  of  floating  or  temporary  indebtedness  into  in- 
debtedness having  a  longer  time  to  run  before  maturity. 

F.  L.  Reigel. 

Q.  6,  p.  134. — If  simple  interest  is  meant,  a  good  solution  of  a  sim- 
ilar problem  may  be  found  in  Schuyler's  Algebra,  new  edition,  p.  135. 
If  compound  interest  is  intended,  see  Ray's  Higher  Algebra,  p.  350, 
for  formula.  E.  S.  Loom  is. 

Baldwin  University. 

A  variety  of  solutions  and  answers  have  been  received,  which  for  want  of 
space,  we  omit.  Those  interested  can  refer  to  the  authorities  cited  by  Mr. 
Loomis. — Ed. 
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Q-  7»  P-  134-  — $712.80  —  $655.20  =  $57.60,  the  int.  of  the  prin- 
cipal for  the  time,  at  4  percent.  At  8  percent  it  would  be  $1 15.20. 
$655.20  —  $115.20  =$540,  principal,  from  which  time  is  found  to 
be  2^  yr.  P-  S.  Berg. 

To  the  same  effect,  W.  D.  C.,G.  W.  A.,  C.  E.  W.,  J.  J.  H  ,  A.  S.  L.f  W.   H. 

C.  N.,  S.  H.  Fuller,  E.  S.  Mills,  J.  C.  McLain,  T.  A.  Bonser,  E.  S.  Loomis,  W. 

D.  Drake,  J.  G.  Gregg,  and  J.  M.  Richardson. 

Q.  8,  p.  134.    y2  +x=  11  (1). 

*%  +y  =  7     (2).  

From  (1),  x  =  11  —y2\  from  (2),   #  =  1/7__ y\ 

hence,  11  — y2  =  y  7 y\  squaring  and  reducing,  we  have  >4   — 

22y%  +y  +  114  =  o;  factoring  gives  (y*  +  $y2  —  i$y  —  38)  (y  — 

3)  =  °> 

whence,  y  =  3,  and  x  =  2.  J.  W.  Jones. 

South  Bloomfield,  O. 

(1).     x2+y=u. 
(2).    x  +  y2  =  7. 
From  (1),  *a  —  9=2  —j. 
From  (2),  x  —  3  =  4  — ; y2 

Dividing  (2)  by  2  -j-  y  gives     — — £  =  2  —y. 

Substituting  in  (1),  *2  —  9  =  ^^  or,  *2  —  9  =—7——  -T~  % 
&      w  2+^  2+>      2+^ 

Transposing,  #2  —    — - —  =  9  —  — ? . 

2  +y  2  +7 

Completing  sq.,  x*  —  _iL-  +  — *       =9-  -4-  +  /— r~^ 

*+y      (2+y)  2+y     (2+y)2' 

Extracting  root,  x  —  — * —  =  3  —  — * — ,  whence  x  =  3. 

2  +  y  2  +7 

Substituting  in  (1),  y  =  2.  Jonas  Cook. 

Mc Arthur,  O. 

Same  result  and  a  great  variety  of  solutions  by  E.  S.  Loomis,  Enyaw,  Anon., 
J.  C.  Gregg.  W.  W.  Cline,  T.  A.  Bonser,  G.  B.  Haggett,  A.  T.  Ullman,  and  J. 
J.  H.  G.  W.  S.  gives  this  rule :  Extract  the  square  root  of  the  greatest  square 
in  each  of  the  given  numbers :  these  roots  will  be  the  numbers  required.  Let 
G.  W.  S.  apply  this  rule  to  the  following  problem  :  The  square  of  the  greater 
of  two  numbers  added  to  the  less  is  149,  and  the  square  of  the  less  added  to 
the  greater  is  37.    What  are  the  numbers? 

How  would  this  rule  do  ?  Extract  the  square  root  of  the  greatest  square  in 
the  greater  of  the  two  given  numbers :  this  root  will  be  the  greater  of  the  two 
required  numbers,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  other  number. — Ed. 
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Q.  9,  p.  134. — 100  percent  =  investment.  10  percent  on  invest- 
ment =  8  percent  on  note.  100  percent  on  investment  =  80  percent 
on  note.     80  percent  of  $350  =  $280,  the  investment. 

Eagle  Grove,  Iowa.  W.  D.  Drake. 

With  this  agree  John  Jamison  and  W.  S. 

Another  Solution  : — The  note  at  8  percent  will  amount,  in  a  year,  to 
$378.  For  every  dollar  I  invest,  I  wish  to  receive  $1.10.  I  must  in- 
vest as  many  dollars  as  $1.10  is  contained  times  in  $378,  which  is 
$343.64.  A.  S.  L. 

With  this  agree  P.  S.  Berg,  J.  W.  Jones,  J.  M.  Richardson  E.  D.  Beeghly,  F. 
L.  Reigel,  E.  S.  Mills,  J.  C.  McLain,  L.  R.  K.,  Anon.,  8.  H.  F.,T.  A.  B.,  W.  D. 
C,  E.  S.  L.,  J.  J.  H.,  W.  H.  C.  N.,  G.  B.  H.  and  the  editor.  What  is  the  fal- 
lacy in  W.  D.  Drake's  reasoning  ? — Ed. 

Q.  10,  p.  134. — Let  x  =  husband's  age  at  marriage,   then  ^—  = 

wife's  age  at  marriage,     x  -f-  10  =  husband's  age  after  10  years,  and 
t\  (x  +   10)  =  wife's   age  after   10  years.     Hence  the  equation, 

1 — ~*~        —  ^L  =  10,  from  which  x  =  30,  husband's  age,  and  ^ 
10  5  5 

z=  18,  wife's  age.  A.  D.  Foster. 

£  of  husband's  age  +  10  =  ^  of  his  age  +  7  years.  Subtracting 
7  years  from  each  member,  |  of  his  age  +  3  yr.  =  -^  of  his  age,  from 
which  3  yr.  =  ^  of  his  age,  30  yrs.  =  his  age,  and  18  yrs.  =  her 
age.  J.  C.  Gregg. 

Same  result  and  a  variety  of  solutions  by  E.  L.  Banks,  A.  T.  Ullman,  P.  S. 
Berg,  Richard  F.  Beausay,  F.  W.  Somers,  John  Jamison,  J.  J.  Hornberger, 
W.  W.  Cline,  S.  H.  Fuller,  T.  A.  Bonser,  J.  C.  McLain,  W.  D.  Drake,  J.  M. 
Richardson,  G.  W.  S.,  E.  F.  8.,  G.  B.  H.,  G.  W.  A.,  W.  S.,  W.  D.  C,  L.  R.  K., 
E.  S.  L.,  A.  S.  L.,  and  W.  H.  C.  N. 

Q.  11,  p.  134. — "Mine"  is  a  possessive  pronoun,  antecedent 
"friend,"  second  person,  sing,  number,  either  gender,  obj.  case,  object 
of  "of."  W.  H.  C.   N. 

"  Mine"  is  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  limiting  some 
noun  understood.  "Friend  of  Henry's,  why  so  sad?"  Dispose  of 
"  Henry's."  W.  D.  C. 

The  weight  of  authority  seems  to  favor  disposing  of  "  mine  "  as  a 
personal  pronoun,  poss.  case,  modifying  "friends"  understood.  See 
"  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English,"  p.  214 ;  "  Whit- 
ney's Essentials  of  English  Grammar,"  art.  207  ;  "  Bullion's  Gram- 
mar," art.  241;  and  Holbrook's  Grammar,"  art.  286.         L.  R.  K. 
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How  would  L.  R.  E.  dispose  of  "  mine  "  in  the  sentence,  Did  yon  see  that 
wife  of  mine  ? — Ed. 

Q.  12,  p.  134.  The  more  science  (we  teach)  the  less  superstition 
(will  there  be). 

"The  more"  and  "the  less"  are  adjective  phrases  modifying 
"science"  and  "superstition."  "Science"  is  object  of  "teach," 
and  "  superstition  "  is  subject  of  "  will  be."  W.  D.  C. 

The  sentence  means,  "  The  less  superstition  [exists  when]  the  more 
science  [exists]."  The  first  "the"  is  an  adverb,  mod.  "less-,"  the 
second  "the"  an  adverb,  mod.  "more;  "  "superstition"  and  "science" 
are  nouns  in  nom.  case,  the  subject  of  their  respective  verbs  "exists." 

W.  H.  C.  N. 

Q.  13,  p.  134. — The  sentences  might  be  improved  as  follows: 

(a)  Emerson  was  a  poet  and  philosopher. 

(b)  The  path  of  duty  is  usually  a  plain  and  safe  path. 

(c)  Do  you  use  Webster's  or  Worcester's  dictionary. 

(d)  John,  James  or  Henry  will  go. 

(e)  He  is  younger  than  Mr.  Brown,  and  more  agreeable. 

(f)  William  and  Ernest  are  both  good  scholars,  but  William  is  the 
better.  L.  K. 

QUERIES. 

i.     When  was  the  present  Constitution  of  Ohio  adopted  ? 

M.   S. 

2.  If  the  directors  close  a  school  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
contagious  disease,  can  the  teacher  draw  his  pay  for  the  fall  time  speci- 
fied in  his  contract  ?  A.  D.  Foster. 

3.  In  Quackenbos's  Philosophy,  page  385,  section  973,  may  be 
found  the  following :  "  Every  point  on  the  earth's  surface  has  a  hor- 
izon, zenith,  and  nadir  of  its  own ;  and  the  horizon,  zenith,  and  nadir 
of  every  point  are  constantly  changing,  owing  to  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis." 

Is  this  true  of  the  poles  ?  H.  W.  R. 

4.  Why  are  most  children  inclined  to  move  the  lips  while  study- 
ing ?    Should  the  practice  be  prohibited  in  school  ?  C.  H.  W. 

5.  Give  a  good  definition  of  teaching.  Will.  Stevens. 

6.  A  quail  is  30  yards  north  of  a  hawk,  and  both  start  at  the  same 
time ;  the  quail  flies  due  east  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
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hawk  flies  directly  towards  the  quail  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour. 
How  many  yards  must  the  hawk  fly  to  catch  the  quail  ? 

Sarah  Smith. 

7.  "A  train  moves  from  P  towards  Q,  and  an  hour  later  a  second 
train  starts  from  Q  and  moves  toward  P  at  a  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour 
more  than  the  first  train;  the  trains  meet  half-way  between  P  and  Q. 
If  the  train  from  P  had  started  an  hour  after  the  train  from  Q,  its  rate 
must  have  been  increased  by  28  miles  in  order  that  the  trains  should 
meet  at  the  half-way  point.     Find  the  distance  from  P  to  Q."       L. 

8.  There  is  an  island  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  three  men  A, 
B,  and  C,  start  from  the  same  point,  and  travel  the  same  way  around 
it;  A  goes  3  miles  per  hour,  B  goes  7  miles  per  hour,  and  C  goes  n 
miles  per  hour.     In  what  time  will  they  all  be  together  ? 

W.  S. 

9.  I  have  an  inch  board  10  feet  long,  24  inches  wide  at  one  end, 
and  9  inches  at  the  other ;  how  far  from  the  wider  end  must  it  be  cut 
straight  across  so  that  the  solidities  of  the  two  parts  shall  be  equal  ? 

W.  W.  C. 

10.  Given,  a*  +  ba  —  2b*  +  x*  =  5-£-,  to  find  x. 

n* 

J.  W.  Jones. 


Arithmetic. — It  is  affirmed  that  there  are  two  tendencies  in  the 
study  of  arithmetic  that  need  to  be  checked.  The  first  is  expressed 
in  the  statement  that  pupils  have  less  accuracy  and  facility  in  number- 
work  than  formerly.  This  is  probably  true  of  some  schools  and  some 
classes ;  and  it  plainly  shows  the  need  of  better  methods  of  work  in 
those  schools  or  of  more  and  better-graded  exercises  or  of  limitations 
in  subjects  and  topics.  The  second  tendency  is  expressed  in  the 
statement  that,  although  pupils  do  the  greater  part  of  their  work  in 
arithmetic  intelligently,  yet  they  are  not  so  able  as  former  pupils  were 
to  think  out,  to  solve  without  help  problems  that  involve  difficulties. 
This  statement,  too,  is  probably  true  of  some  schools  and  classes.  It 
is  obvious  that  to  guard  against  this  tendency  it  is  necessary  that  pu- 
pils should  be  made  to  depend  upon  themselves,  should  be  trained  to 
think  by  thinking,  and  to  this  end  should  be  required  to  solve  prob- 
lems carefully  graded  as  to  difficulty  and  not  expressed  in  stereotyped 
forms.  In  the  study  of  arithmetic,  as  in  all  other  studies,  this  state- 
ment of  John  Stuart  Mill  is  true :  "A  pupil  from  whom  nothing  is  ever 
demanded  which  he  cannot  do  never  does  all  he  can." — Report  of  Boston 
Supervisors. 
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HOPE  DEFERRED. 

The  Albauoh  Bill  came  to  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate  March  2,  and  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  13  yeas  and  20  nays.  We  record  the  vote  for  future  ref- 
erence. 

Yeas:  Crouse,  Eggers,  Ely,  Fasset,  Ford,  Hardacre, 
Kemp,  Kirchner,  Pavey,  Pringle,  Pugsley,  Rannells, 
Richardson. 

Nay* :  Gable,  Codding,  Conrad,  Coulter,  Crites,  Dow,  Eltzroth,  Gregg,  Groschner,  Hogue, 
Lawrence,  Lindsey,  McGill,  Mehaffey,  Meredith,  O'Neill,  Sinnet,  Sulliran,  Van  Cleaf,  Wil- 
liston. 

Absent:  Dodd. 

Present  but  not  voting :  Glazier,  Welch,  Zimmerman. 

We  had  hoped  for  a  different  result,  but  were  not  unprepared  for  the  defeat  that 
came.  Those  enlisted  in  this  cause  may  console  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  no  strange  thing  has  happened  to  them.  It  is  the  common  experience* 
Bull  Run  preceded  Gettysburg  and  Richmond.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and 
the  Dred  Scott  Decision  came  before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment.  The  stream  ofhuman  life  is  full  of  drift  and  those 
who  are  headed  up  stream  must  inevitably  meet  it,  and  of  course  such  obstruc- 
tion retards  progress. 

There  must  be  no  thought  of  surrender.  There  are  worse  things  to  bear  in 
this  world  than  defeat  in  a  good  cause. 

"  Noble  souls  through  dust  and  heat 
Rise  from  disaster  and  defeat  • 
The  stronger." 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  press  forward.  We  must  fight  it  out  on  this  line 
if  it  takes  the  rest  of  the  century. 

Other  states  have  passed  through  the  same  experience  that  we  are  now  un- 
dergoing. Massachusetts  is  an  eminent  example.  Her  district  school  system 
was  established  by  law  in  1789.  Horace  Mann  characterized  the  law  out  of 
which  the  district  system  grew  as  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of 
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common  schools  ever  enacted  in  that  State.  The  following  brief  history  of 
the  workings  of  the  system  and  the  straggle  by  which  it  was  overthrown  is  tak- 
en from  a  late  number  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Education : — 

"  The  school  interests  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  residents,  who  chose  one 
of  their  own  number  as  school  committee,  and  this  man  frequently  ran  the 
school  in  the  interest  of  his  own  relatives,  employing  some  kindred,  furnish- 
ing the  wood,  and  boarding  the  teacher.  There  were  notable  exceptions,  bat 
the  rale  was  that  the  district  committee  worked  the  district  for  all  it  was  worth 
to  him. 

For  forty  years  the  abuses  of  this  system  had  almost  absolute  sway,  and  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  greatly  deteriorated,  and  private 
schools  and  academies  became  a  necessity  in  all  parts  of  New  England.  At 
length  an  abused  public  was  slowly  aroused.  The  strange  thing  about  all  this 
was  that  the  people  who  suffered  most  from  these  great  wrongs  vigorously 
opposed  any  remedy,  and  criticised  with  fanatical  conservatism  whoever  tried 
to  right  the  wrongs  by  which  the  schools  were  deteriorating. 

In  1826  all  the  schools  of  the  towns  [townships]  were  placed  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  a  school  committee  of  three,  or  some  multiple  of  three,  to 
serve  three  years  each,  one  third  to  be  elected  annually.  This,  however,  ac- 
complished little,  as  the  district  system  continued  with  its  local  prudential 
committee,  who  hired  the  teachers,  and  left  little  for  the  general  committee 
to  do.  Local  envies,  jealousies,  frictions,  and  factional  fights  were  the  in- 
evitable consequence. 

In  1850  there  was  preliminary,  permissive  legislative  action  looking  to  the 
riddance  of  the  system.  In  1853  an  act  passed  providing  for  the  discontin- 
uance of  districts,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee,  unless  the  town 
[township],  as  often  a3  once  in  three  years,  voted  to  retain  them. 

In  1859  the  legislature  had  the  courage  to  abolish  the  system,  but  so  great 
was  the  opposition  that  upon  the  assembling  of  the  autumn  session  of  the  same 
legislature  the  abolishing  act  was  repealed.  In  1869  they  were  once  more 
abolished,  but  the  excitement  was  so  great  in  some  sections  of  the  State  that 
the  next  year  the  legislature  gave  permission  for  towns  [townships]  to  re-estab- 
lish the  distriet  system  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  if  done  within  one  year.  Many 
towns  [townships]  did  thus  re-establish  the  district  system,  and  not  until  1882, 
almost  one  hundred  years  from  the  passage  of  the  fatal  act,  was  the  State  rid 
of  the  system  ( so  innocent  in  language  and  name,'  but  the  source  of  so  much 
evil" 

History  in  Maaschusetts  is  repeating  itself  in  Ohio.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  rural  schools  of  Ohio  mast  be  reorganized.  The  present  slipshod, 
inefficient,  and  wasteful  management  which  prevails  in  them  is  a  blot  on  the 
good  name  of  the  State.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  half  the  money  ex- 
pended on  these  schools  is  wasted  for' want  of  proper  direction.  In  a  recent 
conversation  with  an  intelligent  and  experienced  country  teacher,  he  stated 
that  of  seven  schools  within  his  knowledge,  the  past  winter,  only  two  were 
fairly  successful ;  the  other  five  were  bad  failures.  The  teachers  employed 
were  young  and  inexperienced  and  without  intelligent  oversight.  Another  ex- 
perienced country  teacher,  whose  summer  occupation  the  past  two  or  three 
seasons  has  taken  him  among  the  farmers  of  several  counties,  and  who  has 
taken  special  pains  to  visit  country  schools,  expresses  the  opinion  that  less 
than  half  of  them  are  fairly  successful,  measured  by  the  ordinary  country 
school  standard. 

But  the  judgment  we  have  formed  is  not  based  solely  nor  chiefly  upon  hear- 
say. At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  double-headed,  township-sub- 
district  system  in  1853,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  the  writer  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  country  schools ;  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  has  been 
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in  close  communication  and  sympathy  with  country  teachers,  in  the  capacity 
of  county  examiner  and  institute  instructor.  If  we  do  not  Bpeak  hesitatingly 
or  doubtfully  concerning  the  condition  and  needs  of  country  schools,  there  is 
a  reason  for  it 

We  would  again  call  attention  to  a  provision  of  the  present  statute  (Sec. 
3894 — 3896)  whereby  township  organization  may  be  reached  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  any  township.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  townships  in  the  State 
each  of  which  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent  and  progressive  peo- 
ple to  carry  this  measure,  if  it  were  properly  brought  to  their  attention.  Teaoh- 
ers  who  desire  to  do  missionary  work,  can  here  find  ample  room  for  the  exercise 
of  their  gifts,  ad  interim.  But  there  should  be  no  abatement  of  effort  to  secure 
the  abolition  of  the  sub-district  nuisance  and  the  adoption  of  the  township  sys- 
tem by  some  such  legislation  as  that  proposed  in  the  Albaugh  bill.  Keep  the 
subject  before  the  people.  Discuss  it  in  the  county  papers  and  at  every  sum- 
mer institute  and  teachers'  association. 


BEAVER  CREEK. 


Beaver  Creek  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  western  townships  of  Greene  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  situated  between  Xenia  and  Dayton,  in  the  rich  Miami  valley.  It 
has  long  been  noted  for  the  intelligence  and  thrift  of  its  people,  as  well  as  for 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  has  attained  additional 
fame,  in  the  last  few  years,  through  the  efforts  of  some  of  its  leadling  citizens 
to  build  up  and  maintain  better  schools  than  those  usually  found  in  country 
districts.  Beaver  Creek  was  one  of  the  first  townships  in  the  State  to  employ 
a  superintendent,  prescribe  a  regular  course  of  study,  classify  the  schools,  and 
bring  some  kind  of  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  usually  reigns  in  such  schools. 
The  experiment  has  been  continued  through  four  or  five  years,  and  its  success 
has  been  such  as  to  demonstrate  fully  the  practicability  and  value  of  township 
organization  and  supervision. 

The  present  superintendent  is  Mr.  G.  I.  Gordon,  who  was  for  several  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Dayton  High  School.  He  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  fifteen  schools  of  the  township,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $800. 

February  22nd  was  a  gala  day  for  the  schools  of  Beaver  Creek.  Teachers, 
pupils  and  people  met  in  the  Lutheran  church,  near  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship, and  observed  the  day  with  appropriate  exercises.  The  day  was  fine  and 
the  attendance  large.  The  carriages  of  the  well-to-do  farmers,  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  or  more,  filled  the  adjoining  hitching-ground,  giving  something  of 
the  appearance  of  a  camp-meeting.  The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  essays,  ora- 
tions and  recitations  by  pupils  of  the  various  schools,  setting  forth  the  life, 
character  and  public  services  of  Washington,  with  the  accompaniment  of  ap- 
propriate music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  There  was  also  an  exhibition  of 
written  work,  drawing,  etc.,  from  the  various  schools  of  the  township. 

A  bountiful  dinner  was  served  to  all,  old  and  young,  in  the  two  school-rooms 
near  by.  We  can  testify  to  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  the  dinner,  for 
we  were  there,  and  to  the  excellent  deportment  of  the  children  as  well.  We 
did  not  witness  one  unbecoming  act  in  the  entire  day,  though  the  patience  of 
some  of  the  little  ones  must  have  been  rather  severely  taxed  ;  nor  did  we  ob- 
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serve  any  solicitude  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  teachers,  concerning  the  conduct 
of  their  pupils.  This  last  may  usually  be  accepted  as  the  highest  evidence  of 
healthy  discipline  in  a  school. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  music  by  the  orchestra,  followed  by 
a  vocal  quartet.  After  brief  remarks  by  one  of  the  clergymen  present,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  was  occupied  with  an  address  by  the  writer. 

To  us  the  occasion  was  one  of  peculiar  interest.  We  taught  in  this  town- 
ship (District  No.  9)  for  two  successive  winters,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  It  was  the  last  and  best  of  the  eight  or  ten  country  schools  in  which 
our  apprenticeship  was  spent  It  was  a  period  of  unusual  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  school,  such  as  comes  to  a  community  but  once  in  a  generation. 
One  class  of  nine  or  ten  young  people,  ranging  in  age  from  sixteen  to  twenty, 
studied  higher  algebra,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy;  another  class  of 
about  the  same  number  was  well  advanced  in  the  common  branches ;  and  be- 
sides these,  there  was  the  usual  range  of  primary  classes,  down  to  the  abece- 
darians. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  just  comparison  of  the  past  and  present.  Our  ideals 
change.  But  we  have  done  no  work  since  upon  which  we  can  look  back  with 
greater  satisfaction  than  upon  the  work  of  these  two  winters  in  Beaver  Greek. 
There  was  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  life.  With  little  else  to  divert  their  at- 
tention, those  excellent  young  people  threw  themselves  into  their  school  work 
with  a  zest  and  a  fervor  unequaled  in  any  city  school  with  which  we  have  had 
to  do.  Country  teachers  sometimes  contrast  their  work  with  that  of  city  teach- 
ers, to  the  disparagement  of  the  former.  After  a  long  and  varied  experience 
in  both  country  and  city,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  coun- 
try, so  far  as  pleasure  in  the  work  is  concerned.  Of  course,  greater  permanen- 
cy of  employment  and  better  pay  make  teaching  in  the  city  more  desirable ;  but 
country  pupils  have  less  to  distract  their  attention,  are  more  easily  influenced 
for  good,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  more  satisfaction  and  more  of  promise  in 
working  for  them. 

We  wish  that  an  increasing  number  of  townships  in  Ohio  would  follow  the 
example  of  Beaver  Greek.  What  quickening,  what  intellectual  and  moral  ele- 
vation would  result,  if  every  township  in  the  State  could  be  made  as  it  is. 


TRUE  ECONOMY. 


It  may  be  thought  this  subject  has  been  suggested  by  the  study  of  one  of  the 
books  on  political  economy,  assigned  as  a  part  of  this  year's  course  of  the  O. 
T.  R.  C. ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  our  local  circle  has  not  yet  begun  the 
consideration  of  that  subject.  Nor  can  we,  in  the  limits  of  one  brief  paper, 
consider  this  broad  subject  in  all  its  applications  to  the  teacher  or  the  teach- 
er's work ;  but  the  thought  of  the  great  waste  there  is  in  teaching  has  so  often 
forced  itself  upon  me,  that  I  must  speak  what  I  think.  With  the  expenditures 
of  the  school  board,  we  as  teachers  have  little  to  do.  True  economy  here  de- 
mands most  careful  study  of  plans  of  heating  and  ventilating,  most  impartial  seek- 
ing for  the  best  architect  for  a  new  building,  unwearying  watchfulness  over  the 
quality  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  by  the  members  of  a 
building  committee  chosen  for  their  marked  fitness  for  the  position ;  the  selec- 
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tion  of  the  best  teachers  that  can  be  drawn  bj  the  highest  salaries  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  funds  will  permit;  the  purchase  of  good  apparatus  which 
willing  and  skilful  teachers  can  handle  to  advantage ;  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
choice  supplementary  reading  to  aid  in  making  the  "  children  human.11  False 
economy  will,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars,  use  inferior  modes  of  heat- 
ing, with  little  or  no  attention  to  ventilation ;  take  the  roughly  formed  plan 
of  some  member  of  the  building  committee,  and  trust  it  to  carpenters  who  are 
not  master-builders ;  buy  materials  on  account  of  their  cheapness  rather  than 
their  excellent  quality;  for  the  saving  of  a  few  dollars,  employ  unskilful  and  in- 
experienced teachers,  who  are  dear  at  any  price ;  and  buy  few  charts  for  the 
primary  school,  few  or  poor  maps  for  the  intermediate  grades,  scarcely  any 
apparatus  for  the  philosophy  or  astronomy  class,  and  no  chemicals  for  the 
chemistry  class.  But  bad  as  is  the  waste  of  money  on  the  part  of  a  school 
board,  or  hurtful  as  is  the  neglect  to  spend  it  for  those  things  necessary  to  aid 
in  the  physical,  mental,  or  moral  development  of  the  pupils,  the  waste  or  un- 
wise use  of  time  and  strength  on  the  part  of  the  thousands  of  teachers  in  our 
land  is  a  more  serious  consideration.  And  that  which  troubles  me  most  is  that 
as  much  of  this  alarming  waste  of  time  and  strength  comes  from  a  mistaken 
idea  of  duty  as  comes  from  a  thoughtless  passing  through  a  routine  laid  out  by 
some  one  else. 

At  one  of  the  educational  gatherings  in  our  State  a  paper  was  read,  entitled 
"Waste  in  Teaching."  I  have  neither  heard  nor  read  it,  but  I  have  thought 
upon  it  so  many  times  that  I  have  a  curiosity  to  know  how  much  of  the  paper 
I  have  thought  out  "  Waste  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography,"  "  Waste  in  the 
Teaching  of  Grammar,1 '  or  "  Waste  in  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,11  would  not 
any  one  of  the  three  furnish  material  for  a  pamphlet?  Consider  the  first  for 
one  moment  Al!  teaching  and  studying  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  disci- 
plining the  mind  or  for  furnishing  interesting  or  useful  information.  And 
when  information  of  the  kind  designated  will  give  as  thorough  discipline,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  attempting  to  burden  the  mind  with  dry  and  unimportant  facts. 
Please  to  note  the  word  unimportant  At  the  proper  time  and  in  a  reasonable 
amount,  I  should  teach  any  dry  but  important  facts.  When  I  consider  the 
time,  the  patience,  the  nervous  energy  expended  by  pupils  and  teachers  over  the 
acquiring  of  useless  facts,  first  from  a  primary,  then  from  an  intermediate,  and 
perhaps  even  from  a  higher  geography,  and  the  total  lack  of  discrimination  shown 
in  not  giving  any  special  prominence  to  the  more  important  knowledge,  I  feel 
like  crying  out  against  the  fearful  waste.  'The  result  of  this  teaching  of  such 
a  mass  of  useless  stuff  is  that  the  golden  nugget  of  information  is  mixed  with 
so  much  rubbish  that  the  whole  mass  is  thrown  overboard,  and  even  that 
which  might  have  proved  valuable  is  missing  when  wanted.  It  will  invariably 
happen  when  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  commit  to  memory  page  after  page  of 
geography,  treating  with  the  same  forced  politeness  the  capital  of  his  own 
country  and  some  obscure  town  in  South  America,  the  Mississippi  River  and 
some  minor  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  some  mountains 
that  he  will  never  hear  mentioned  again  in  his  life,  unless  it  be  by  some  school 
examiner,  that  the  pupil  in  the  higher  grades  will  be  found  entirely  without 
that  foundation  upon  which  to  build  good  work  in  history,  entirely  without 
that  kind  of  geographical  knowledge  which,  to  be  an  intelligent  reader,  he 
must  possess.    Economy  here  will  demand  that  we  cease  trying  to  have  our 
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pupils  grasp  for  much  more  than  they  can  hold,  and  for  that  which  they   can- 
not turn  into  intellectual  wealth,  nor  use  as  capital  for  the  bettering  of  their 
own  condition  or  that  of  any  one  else. 

These  are  only  hints  thrown  out  as  to  the  waste  in  the  teaching  of  this  one 
subject ;  but  let  the  thoughtful  observer  study  into  the  waste  in  the  teaching  of 
any  of  the  other  common  school  branches,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  expenditures  there  is  room  for  the  labor  of  the  reformer. 

But  the  teacher  of  the  graded  school  may  say  that  these  are  not  questions 
for  her  to  study,  since  they  belong  to  the  superintendent.  However  this  may 
be,  there  is  an  economy  of  the  school  room  which  demands  her  wisest  thought. 
She  is  accustomed  to  caution  her  pupils  against  wasting  time,  does  she  waste 
time  herself,  or  does  she  foster  any  habits  in  her  pupils  which  will  lead  to 
waste  of  time  on  their  part  ? 

Remarks  on  the  value  of  time  have  become  trite,  but  in  all  sincerity  many 
of  us  regard  it  as  one  of  our  most  valuable  possessions.  We  give  money  will- 
ingly where  we  would  give  time  grudgingly.  We  long  to  find  a  way  by  which 
we  may  store  up  a  supply  to  draw  upon  for  our  necessities.  We  sympathize 
thoroughly  with  the  gentleman  of  whom  a  friend  of  ours  tells  that  he  wished  he 
could  buy  some  time  from  the  loafers  on  the  streets. 

Convinced  of  its  value,  have  we  learned  to  guard  against  its  waste,  that  is, 
its  "  loss  without  equivalent  gain  ?  " 

A  true  teacher  will  expend  freely  money,  time,  strength,  for  her  pupils, 
where  she  can  see  an  equivalent  gain,  or  even  a  reasonable  hope  for  such  a 
gain.  But  a  teacher  of  this  very  class  will  rebel  against  useless  items  of  a  re- 
port, items  that  will  not  stimulate  pupils  to  any  higher  achievements  or  serve 
to  enlighten  other  teachers  or  school  directors  as  to  the  status  of  the  school. 
In  the  mere  matter  of  reports,  making  and  copying  of  countless  averages,  is 
there  not  a  place  to  call  a  halt  in  the  waste  of  time  ?  Again,  consider  the 
time  and  strength  wasted  each  day  in  examining  great  numbers  of  slates  or 
papers.  There  are  teachers  in  Ohio  who  examine  and  grade  daily  from  fifty 
to  sixty  slates  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography ;  engaging  in 
this  work  in  the  morning  before  school,  the  exercises  having  been  handed  in 
at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  of  the  preceding  day,  at  recess,  at  the 
noon  intermission,  and  after  school  in  the  afternoon.  With  what  result  ?  The 
teachers  themselves  become  so  weary  that  they  have  not  vitality  enough  to  do 
good  teaching.  There  comes  in  time  to  be  not  the  slightest  chance  of  mind 
working  upon  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  the  spark  of  kindling  intelli- 
gence. Does  it  pay  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  concerned  ?  No,  he  often  finds  that 
he  has  a  mistake  because  his  slate  is  not  marked  100,  but  that  is  as  far  as  his 
knowledge  extends.  Much  more  would  be  accomplished  by  sending  pupils  to 
the  blackboard,  and  by  helping  these  pupils  and  the  other  members  of  the 
class  to  find  mistakes  where  there  are  any.  Pupils  can  be  led  to  make  cor- 
rections in  such  a  way  that  the  majority  may  understand  why  the  corrections 
have  been  made.  Don't  tell  me  the  majority  of  the  pupils  will  not  do  their 
work  if  all  the  slates  are  not  examined  every  day.  I  know  better  by  the  best 
possible  way,  by  experience.  Examine  some  slates  every  day  if  you  wish;  let 
no  one  know  just  when  his  work  will  be  called  for.  With  a  limited  number  te 
examine,  you  will  have  time  and  ability  to  learn  something  that  will  aid  yon 
in  teaching  your  next  lesson  better. 
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There  is  a  place  for  the  teacher  to  exercise  economy  in  seeing  and  not  see- 
ing ;  in  speaking  and  not  speaking ;  in  having  her  words  mark  such  a  certain 
▼alne  that  she  does  not  have  to  use  them  more  than  once. 

A  wise  teacher  learns  to  husband  her  strength.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to 
encourage  laziness.  But  with  due  deference  to  superintendents,  I  assert  that 
that  teacher  who  can  control  a  school  and  do  real  teaching,  and  yet  sit  a  part 
of  every  school  session,  has  more  moral  and  intellectual  force  than  the  teacher 
who  can  do  nothing  without  standing.  It  is  a  power  beyond  the  teacher  of 
one  year's  experience,  it  may  be ;  but  if  the  teacher  of  many  years'  experience 
finds  it  necessary,  even  in  the  primary  school,  to  stand  all  the  time,  then  I 
think  it  is  time  for  a  change  in  our  primary  methods.  In  place  of  charts  and 
blackboard  work,  there  will  have  to  be  an  introduction  of  some  of  the  books 
prepared  for  children  in  their  first  weeks  in  school.  I  cannot  quietly  submit 
to  the  loss  of  health)  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  noble  women  every  year 
through  this  unnecessary  waste  of  physical  strength. 

I  am  willing  to  grant  that  the  young,  vigorous  girl  may  be  uninjured  by 
standing  up  a  good  deal  during  her  first  year,  and  that  the  good  of  the  school 
may  demand  that  the  inexperienced  teacher  be  often  on  her  feet ;  but  there 
should  not  be  even  a  sentiment  demanding  it  wherever  there  can  be  work  well 
done  without  it. 

But  if  observing!  intelligent,  sympathizing  supervisors  are  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  teachers  should  stand  all  day,  I  think  they  should  have  a 
relief  corps,  or  make  a  rotation  of  position  from  places  where  constant  stand- 
ing is  deemed  necessary  to  places  where  it  is  not  essential.  In  all  kindness, 
let  me  suggest  that  it  may  be  that  they  have  no  personal  experience  of  how 
difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  stand  and  teach  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  a 
week,  for  forty  weeks  of  a  year. 

We  have  only  considered  briefly  the  economy  of  the  teacher  in  the  school 
room.  Even  concerning  this  part  of  the  subject,  much  more  can  be  said,  and 
yet  many  phases  of  this  important  subject  be  left  for  future  consideration. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


MEETING  OP  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION  AT  AKRON. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ex.  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association, 
held  at  Mansfield  on  Friday  evening,  March  18th,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association  at  Akron,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  of  the  last  week  in  June — June  28,  29,  and  30. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  Supt.  R.  McMillan,  Youngstown ;  Miss  M. 
W.  Sutherland,  Mansfield ;  Superintendents  G.  W.  Welch,  Lancaster  and  E.  A. 
Jones,  Massillon;  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  were  present. 

After  a  careful  consideration  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  question  of 
place  of  meeting,  Akron  received  the  vote  of  all  the  members  present. 

The  Committee  realize  the  fact  that  for  several  years  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  have  been  held  at  Chautauqua,  or  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State  ;  and  they  appreciate  the  force  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Delaware, 
or  some  central,  or  southern  point.    But  there  seem  to  be  strong  special  rea- 
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sons  in  favor  of  Akron  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1887,  and  for  deferring  the 
meeting  at  Delaware  until  next  year,  or  some  future  date. 

The  State  Association  was  organized  at  Akron,  in  1847,  forty  years  ago ; 
two  or  three  of  the  men  who  were  prominent  in  that  early  organization  are 
still  with  us  and  will  have  a  place  upon  the  program  this  year. 

The  school  law,  under  which  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  State  have  been  or- 
ganized, was  enacted  in  1847,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Akron  School  Law." 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  seemed  especially  appropriate  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  accept  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  citizens  of  that  city  to  meet  with 
them  this  year  and  celebrate  the  fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  Association.  An 
equally  cordial  and  urgent  invitation  was  received  from  the  citizens  of  Dela- 
ware ;  but  the  arguments  in  favor  of  that  city  seemed  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  next  year,  and  even  more  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  J.  B.  Peaslee  of 
Cincinnati,  who  was  elected  President  of  the  Association,  has  sent  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Committee,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  the  first  Vice  Pres- 
ident, will  become  presiding  officer  of  the  Association,  and  his  time  will  be  fully 
occupied  with  the  duties  of  that  position. 

As  a  large  number  of  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  home  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation  very  soon  after  the  close  of  school,  it  was  thought  that  the  time 
selected,  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  of  June,  would  suit  the  majority  of  teachers 
much  better  than  a  week  later. 

In  addition  to  the  inaugural  addresses,  Address  of  Welcome,  response,  etc., 
papers  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  on  Examination  of  Teachers,  Township 
Supervision,  and  Elementary  Instruction. 

Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening  will  be  devoted  to  exercises  of  an  histor- 
ical character,  with  reference  to  the  "  Ordinance  of  87,"  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion, etc. 

An  address  is  expected  from  Gen.  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Cleveland,  and  a  poem 
from  Prof.  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Welsh,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  will  give  an  address  on 
"  Master  Minds  and  Masterpieces.1 '  The  Annual  Address  will  be  delivered  by 
Hon.  J.  T.  Brooks,  of  Salem.  The  complete  program  will  be  ready  for  the 
May  number  of  the  Monthly. 

Railroad  and  hotel  rates  will  be  announced  in  good  season. 

Massillon,  0,  March  19, 1887.  E.  A.  Jones,  Sec. 


Brother  Findlbt  :— The  Board  of  Control  of  the  0.  T.  R.  C.  held  a  meeting 
the  22  ult,  and  the  reporter  was  instructed  to  send  you  a  brief  relation  of  the 
proceedings. 

It  was  judged  best  to  select  a  fifth  year's  course  of  reading,  which  will  of 
course  be  the  first  year  for  any  circle  organized  the  coming  summer  or  fall. 

As  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  fourth  year's  course  had  been  some- 
what "  heavy,"  the  fifth  serves  as  an  extension  of  time  to  circles  which  will  not 
have  completed  the  fourth  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  as  follows : 

Pedagogy— Sully's  Hand-book,  completed,  and  for  those  who  have  finished 
Sully,  Whites  Elements  of  Pedagogy. 
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Literatxirt — Henry  VIII.  and  some  of  Emerson's  essays  not  yet  selected. 

History— General  History  completed  and  History  of  Ohio. 

Political  Economy— Same  as  last  year. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  by  the  Board  that  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who 
have  read  the  four  year's  coarse,  began  in  1884,  will  attend  the  coming  session 
of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held  "  at  some  place  within  the  State." 

Will  not  all  the  friends  of  the  good  cause  aid  with  hand  and  voice  in  gather- 
ing in  a  large  class  at  this  first  Commencement  ?  Truly, 

J.  J.  Burks, 

Dayton,  Ohio,  March  14,  1887.  Rec.  Sec. 


The  following  from  the  Normal  Exponent,  published  by  Prof.  Holbrook,  of. 
the  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  prompts  as  to  say  that  we  placed  a  copy 
of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  in  the  hands  of  our  printer  with  the  re- 
mark that  if  he  would  make  for  as  as  beautiful  a  journal  as  that,  we  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied.    We  believe  he  is  trying  to  do  it — Illinois  School  Journal. 

"  The  Illinois  School  Journal,  Bloomington,  111.,  $1.50  a  year,  comes  loaded 
with  fatness,  and  strengthened  with  the  added  vim  of  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Brown.  It 
is  almost  as  fine  a  paper  of  its  kind  as  is  published  in  the  United  States. 
Friend  Findlev  will  have  to  look  to  his  laurels,  but  he  is  not  distanced,  under- 
stand. Illinois  could  do  it,  if  it  could  be  done,  especially  if  she  joins  to  herself 
Indiana,  as  she  has  done  in  the  person  of  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Brown.  But  we  are 
loyal  to  oar  State,  and  oar  convictions,  when  we  say  there  is  nothing  better  in 
the  educational  monthly  literature  than  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  pub- 
lished at  Akron." 

Which  "  prompts  as  to  say,"  Thank  you,  brethren,  and  to  add  that  we  have 
been  tardy  in  making  mention  of  the  new  life  as  well  as  the  new  dreBS  of  the 
Illinois  School  Journal  since  it  has  come  under  the  editorial  management  of 
George  P.  Brown.  We  have  always  counted  it  among  oar  best  exchanges,  but 
it  is  now  one  of  the  brightest  and  strongest  educational  papers  published.  And 
this  reminds  as  that  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  recently  called 
oar  attention  to  the  trio  of  educational  journals  in  the  three  sister  states  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  saying  some  very  complimentary  things  which  we 
fully  endorse  so  far  as  they  apply  to  two  of  the  trio.  Indiana  and  Illinois  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  School  Journals. 

And  while  we  are  at  it  we  wish  to  add  that  we  do  not  see  how  Brother  Hol- 
brook, with  all  his  school  labors  and  cares,  can  find  time  to  prepare  and  send 
oat  each  month  so  sprightly  and  entertaining  a  little  magazine  as  the  Normal 
Exponent.    How  do  you  do  it,  Brother  Holbrook  ? 


In  our  last  issue,  we  gave  some  extracts  from  a  special  report  made  by  Dr. 
White  to  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  report  was  likely  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the  administration  of 
school  affairs  in  that  city. 

The  effect  has  been  so  swift  and  sweeping  as  quite  to  take  away  the  breath 
of  the  most  sanguine.  The  General  Assembly  took  the  matter  up  and  at  one 
sweep  blotted  out  that  great  source  of  abase  in  the  management  of  the  Cincin- 
nati schools,  supervision  and  the  selection  of  teachers  by  "  Local  Trustees,1' 
And  vested  the  duty  of  appointing  teachers  in  the  Superintendent,  with  the 
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consent  of  the  Board.    The  following  is  now  the  language  of  the  statute  in  re- 
lation to  the  matter : 

"  The  members  of  such  Board  of  Education  shall  not,  as  individuals  or  as  local 
committees,  exercise  supervisory  authority  over  the  schools  in  the  several 
wards  or  districts,  or  have  the  selection  or  nomination  of  teachers.  The  Su- 
perintendent of  the  public  schools  of  said  city  district  of  the  first  grade  of  the 
first  class  shall  appoint  all  the  teachers  of  said  schools,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Superintendent  or  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation may  remove  for  cause.1' 

Truly  the  world  does  move.    This  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  which  a 

school  superintendent  has  been  invested  with  such  authority  by  law,  but  we 

predict  that  it  will  not  be  the  last    Abuses  of  the  kind  complained  of  are  not 

confined  to  Cincinnati.    Every  school  superintendent  should  at  least  have 

authority  to  nominate  the  teachers  whose  work  he  is  to  supervise. 


LOOK  OUT  FOB  HIM. 

An  Ohio  school  superintendent  sends  us  the  following  circular,  stating  that 
a  copy  had  been  received  by  each  member  of  his  graduating  class.  The  su- 
perintendent had  previously  received  from  the  author  of  the  circular  a  request 
for  names  of  the  members  of  the  class,  postage  enclosed,  with  the  statement 
that  he  was  preparing  some  statistics. 

Do  the  "Principals"  of  Miami  County  endorse  this  fellow?  We  are  quite 
sure  that  some  of  them  do  not. 


M. 


The  undersigned  wishes  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  write  to  order 

on  short  notice  Graduation  Orations,  Essays  and  School  Papers  of  all  kinds. 

Has  had  twenty  years  of  literary  experience,  and  has  assisted  many  students. 

Terms  moderate  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    All  communications  treated 

with  the  strictest  confidence.    For  terms,  etc.,  address  with  stamp, 

T.  C.  Harbaugh, 

Author  and  Journalist 
Casstown,  Ohio. 
Refers  to  the  County  officers  and  Principals  of  this  (Miami)  county. 


OHIO  TEACHERS  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  committee  have  secured  the  Palmer  House  for  Ohio  Headquarters. 
Michigan  and  the  New  England  States  are  also  to  be  at  the  Palmer.  The  re- 
duced rates,  $2.50  per  day,  require  two  or  more  to  sleep  in  one  room,  if  the  city 
is  crowded.  They  promise  to  make  all  comfortable,  and  the  table  will  be  the 
same  as  for  those  who  pay  $5  per  day.  Teachers  who  choose  to  select  their 
own  room-mates  are  advised  to  form  groups  and  secure  rooms  at  the  Palmer 
House  early.  Some  have  already  done  so.  Address  the  hotel,  and  you  will 
receive  a  prompt  reply.  Eli  T.  Tappan, 

Chairman  of  Ohio  Commitee. 


x  The  Senate  defeated  the  bill  requiring  teachers  to  be  examined  in  physiolo- 
gy, and  the  bill  requiring  instruction  in  all  the  schools  concerning  the  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  as  well  as  the  Albaugh  bill 
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Friend  Findley  : — Please  to  acknowledge  through  the  Monthly  the  receipt 
of  the  following  sums  of  money  since  my  report  of  Jan.  19. 

Jan.  22,  Sidney  E.  Gilliam,  Dayton,  Montgomery  Co $5.50 

"    24,  H.  F.  Acker,  New  Lexington,  Perry  Co 3.00 

11    24,  E.  D.  Lyon,  Brecksville,  Cuyahoga,  Co 3.00 

11    25,  S.  H.  Herriman,  Medina,  Medina  Co 2.20 

"    29,  C.  M.  Smith,  West  Brookfield,  Stork  Co 25 

11    31,  Corwin  F.  Palmer,  Dresden,  Muskingum  Co 2.25 

Feb.  3,  Q.  J.  Graham,  Xenia,  Greene  Co 5.75 

"    11,  Miss  Marion  Mori  an,  Salem,  Columbiana 25 

"    16,  Samuel  Major,  Chillicothe,  Ross  Co 25 

"    25,  Miss  Alma  S.  Eephart,  Washington  C.  H.,  Fayette  Co 3.69 

"    27,  Miss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Mansfield,  Richland  Co 3.50 

Mar.  5,  W.  J.  White,  Springfield,  Clark  Co 6.75 

M    13,  Frank  R.  Dyer,  Belle  Centre,  Logan  Co 1.40 

41    17,  D.  R.  Boyd,  Van  Wert,  Van  Wert  Co 10.25 

-™— — » 

Total $48.04 

Resp'y  submitted, 

E.  A.  Jones, 
Massillon,  0.,  March  18, 1887.  Treas.  O.  T.  R.  C. 


Examinations  get  another  turning  over  in  this  issue,  this  time  at  the  hands 
of  a  veteran ;  and  the  conclusion  he  reaches,  we  think,  is  about  the  conclusion 
to  which  every  clear  headed  schoolmaster  of  large  experience  will  come.  Evils 
and  excesses  are  to  be  guarded  against,  but  examinations  are  not  to  be  wholly 
dispensed  with.  It  may  be  necessary  to  abolish  them  temporarily  in  some  in- 
stances, as  a  means  of  reforming  abuses,  but  they  will  return  again  in  some 
form  more  nearly  adapted  to  their  true  purpose. 


The  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  is  called  to  the  National  Sum- 
mer School  of  Methods  to  be  held  at  Saratoga  in  July  and  August  Twenty 
different  departments  will  be  organized,  each  under  an  instructor  of  large  ex- 
perience and  wide  reputation.  The  attractions  of  Saratoga  are  well  known. 
The  opportunities  for  combining  recreation,  pleasure  and  study  will  be  unsur- 
passed.   For  full  particulars  see  our  advertising  department. 


We  are  glad  to  print  this  month  another  of  Mr.  Morris's  entertaining  letters 
from  Germany.    Mr.  Morris  is  a  close  observer  and  he  tells  well  what  he  sees. 


Institute  officers  and  instructors  will  confer  a  favor  by  reporting  to  us  time, 
place  and  other  facts  concerning  sessions  to  be  held  the  coming  summer. 


We  invite  all  the  members  of  the  Monthly  family  to  spend  the  last  three 
days  of  June  at  Akron.    Make  us  a  visit. 


19$  Editotidi. 
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The  article  in  this  number  on  "  The  use  of  Forgotten  Knowledge/'  written 
by  Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy,  professor  of  psychology  and  pedagogics  in  Ohio  University, 
is  full  of  thought  for  thinking  teachers.    It  will  bear  more  than  one  reading. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— Canton's  elegant  new  high  school  building  will  be  dedicated  on  Thursday, 
April  7. 

— The  third  annual  session  of  the  Wheelersburg  select  school  and  normal  in- 
stitute will  open  April  18,  1887,  under  the  principalship  of  Aaron  Grady. 

— The  Defiance  county  institute  is  in  session  at  Defiance  during  the  week  be- 
ginning March  28.  G.  W.  Butler  and  S.  F.  Hogue,  of  Defiance,  and  Mis  Ada 
V.  Johnson,  of  Coshocton,  are  the  instructors. 

— The  second  annual  commencement  of  Galena  High  School  was  held  Fri- 
day evening,  March  11.  The  seven  members  of  the  graduating  class  received 
diplomas  at  the  hands  of  Supt  I.  C.  Guinther. 

— The  ninth  annual  commencement  of  the  Canal  Fulton  High  School  occur- 
red Friday  evening,  March  25.  Five  graduates.  I.  M.  Taggart,  superintend- 
ent.   The  junior  class  exercises  were  held  March  24. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Summit  County  teachers'  association  was  held  at  Akron, 
March  26,  with  the  following  program : 

"  What  the  Teacher  Should  Be,''  C.  F.  Seese;  Recitation,  W.  H.  C.  New- 
ington;  "  Some  Short  Cuts  in  Arithmetic,"  O.  S.  Warner;  "The  Township 
High  School,"  A.  A.  Loomis;  Recitation,  Miss  May  Baker;  "Parent  and 
Teacher,"  F.  M.  Plank;  "What  Shall  We  Do  for  Him  ?  "  W.  E.  Lumley. 

s^  — On  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Compton,  the  Toledo  Board  of 
Education  has  made  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  determining  promotions 
in  the  schools  of  that  city.  Instead  of  taking,  as  heretofore,  five  written  ex- 
aminations in  the  school  year  as  the  index  of  the  pupils'  acquirements,  promo- 
tions are  to  be  based  mainly  on  the  character  of  the  daily  work.  We  may  find 
room  in  a  future  issue  for  Mr.  Compton's  report  on  the  subject. 

— The  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Ottawa  County  teachers'  association 
was  held  at  Graytown,  Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  Feb.  18  and  19.  Supt. 
E.  F.  Warner,  of  Bellevue,  delivered  an  address  Friday  evening,  on  the  "  Life 
and  Work  of  Pestalozzi."  On  Saturday  the  following  program  was  carried 
out :  "  Success,"  Miss  Dina  Brown ;  "  Something  about  Reading,"  Franklin 
Roth ;  "  Circulation,  Respiration,  and  Ventilation,'1  Miss  Sarah  Woodward  ; 
"  Question  Box ;"  "The  Coming  Man,"  Miss  Lena  Hess;  "Written  Work 
in  Schools,"  Supt.  G.   H.  Withey ;  "  Primary  Reading,"  Miss  Sallie  Stanbery . 

— Eberhard  Faber,  of  New  York  City,  well  known  as  the  Sole  Agent  in  this 
country,  for  A.  W.  Faber' s  celebrated  Lead  Pencils,  etc.,  has  established  an 
Educational  Department,  wherein  the  special  wants  of  educators,  in  his  line, 
will  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Mr.  Garret  Bergen,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  selected  as  Manager  of  the 
Department. 
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Mr.  Bergen  has  for  many  years  been  indentified  with  educatioual  work,  and 
adds  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  schools,  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  representative  educators. 

— At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Stark  County  Teachers'  Association  held  in 
Louisville,  March  12,  the  following  program  was  presented : 

11  Literature  in  our  Public  Schools/1  George  Krichbaum,  Canton;  "The 
Teacher  in  her  Social  Relations/'  Miss  Anna  L.  Essick,  Alliance ;  "  The  Devel- 
opment of  Character  in  our  Schools/1  Jacob  Grossman,  Paris. 

All  the  papers  were  interesting  and  excellent.  A  general  discussion  of  each 
followed  its  reading,  and  the  meeting  was  an  unusually  profitable  one.  Ladies 
of  Louisville  furnished  some  excellent  music  and  the  people's  interest  in  the 
meeting  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  their  wide  awake  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  J.  M.  Eerstetter.  E.  H.  S. 

— It  is  known  that  Norwalk  has  been  experimenting  in  the  direction  of  dis- 
pensing with  regular  written  examinations.  In  answer  to  our  request  for 
some  report  of  results,  Supt.  Comings  writes  briefly  that  he  considers  the  move- 
ment toward  the  abolition  of  examinations  sufficiently  rapid — indeed  too  much 
so.  "I  believe  in  written  examinations,  or  rather  in  written  work,  and  we 
have  more  of  it  in  the  shape  of  reviews  than  we  ever  had  with  monthly  exam- 
inations. We  grade  both  the  oral  and  the  written  work,  but  we  have  no  stated 
examinations  lasting  even  for  half  a  day,  with  its  wear  and  tear  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  Our  papils  work  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  once  each  week, 
on  a  written  review  in  some  study.  The  plan  works  satisfactorily.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  the  first  real  objection  from  teachers,  pupils  or  parents." 

A  — The  National  convention  of  school  superintendents  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  15, 16,  17,  was  largely  attended  by  representative  school  men 
from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  President  Toung,  of  Nevada,  had  pre- 
pared an  excellent  program  which  was  carried  out  in  full.  This  included  six 
day,  and  three  night  sessions  and  a  formal  call  of  the  association  on  President 
Cleveland.  Col.  Dawson,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Education,  delivered  an 
able  address  before  the  association  in  which  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
General  Eaton,  his  predecessor.  Col.  Dawson  is  proving  to  be  an  efficient  and 
popular  officer. 

Ohio  at  this  convention  was  represented  by  Commissioner  Brown,  Supt  C« 
C.  Davidson,  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  Supt  H.  W.  Comp- 
ton  and  Supt  W.  R.  Comings.  *    *    * 

— The  third  regular  meeting  of  the  Putnam  County  teachers1  association 
was  held  at  Ottawa,  Feb.  26.    The  chief  features  of  the  program  were  as  follows : 

Welcome  address,  A.  M.  Brown ;  Response,  T.  J.  Miller ;  School  Govern- 
ment, J.  C.  Shank ;  Discussion  of  J.  C.  Shank's  paper,  5  minute  speeches, 
Silas  Foley  and  J.  H.  Watkins ;  How  to  Teach  Common  Fractions,  Supt. 
I.  L.  Harmon,  Leipsic,  Ohio;  Primary  Reading  Class,  conducted  by  Miss 
Sarah  Edwards ;  Practical  Education,  Supt.  F.  H.  Rauh ;  A  Paper  by  J.  C. 
Light ;  Oration,  "  The  influence  of  Circumstances/1  Miss  Nellie  Wilbur,  Prin- 
cipal of  Ottawa  High  School ;  Essay,  "  Our  Responsibility,"  Miss  Winnie 
Light;  Discussion,  Putnam  County  at  Ohio's  Centennial,  Prof.  S.  F.  DeFord; 
Address,  "  Methods,"  Supt.  F.  S.  Alley,  New  Pari?,  Ohio.    An  evening  session 
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was  held  at  which  Rev.  H.  C.  Waddell,  of  Leipsic,  delivered  an  adddress  on 
the  "  Philosophy  of  History  in  our  Public  Schools." 

Mr.  C.  G.  Miller  has  done  a  good  work  in  organizing  and  keeping  ap  this 
association. 

— At  a  meeting  of  Toledo  teachers,  held  about  a  month  ago,  the  subject  of 
corpora]  punishment  was  under  consideration.  The  rules  of  the  board  pro- 
hibit corporal  punishment,  and  it  appeared  that  certain  teachers,  while  not  us- 
ing the  rod,  had  been  guilty  of  infractions  of  the  rules,  by  resorting  to  shaking 
refractory  pupils.  The  superintendent  held  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable methods  of  coporal  punishment,  and  that  teachers  should  either  ob- 
serve the  rules  by  abstaining  from  every  form  of  physical  punishment,  or  frank- 
ly admit  that  they  need  the  privilege  of  using  the  rod  in  extreme  cases,  and 
ask  the  board  to  alter  the  rules.  A  general  discussion  followed,  in  which  a 
member  of  the  board  who  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  rod  took  part.  Several 
of  the  most  experienced  teachers  said  they  felt  the  need  of  the  privilege  of  us- 
ing the  rod  to  hold  bad  boys  in  check,  more  than  the  actual  use  of  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a  vote  was  taken,  and  about  160  out  of  the  185 
teachers  were  in  favor  of  having  the  privilege  of  corporal  punishment  restored. 
The  other  twenty-five  thought  they  could  get  along  without  it. 

— The  schools  of  Sidney  are  making  very  commendable  progress  under  the 
efficient  management  of  Superintendent  P.  W.  Search.  The  high  school  has 
100  pupils  with  three  regular  teachers,  and  is  well  equipped  with  laboratory  and 
library.  There  are  special  teachers  in  drawing,  penmanship,  music,  and 
primary  methods.  Last  summer,  several  teachers  were  selected  and  sent 
abroad  for  professional  training. 

Sidney  is  probably  the  only  town  in  the  State  that  has  a  well  organized  and 
thoroughly  equipped  kindergarten  department  in  connection  with  its  public 
schools.  This  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Edina.  D.  Worden, 
Miss  Grace  Spillard  and  Miss  Minnie  Webb,  well-known  kindergartners,  of 
Cincinnati.  Fifteen  of  the  regular  primary  teachers,  now  under  training,  are 
adapting  kindergarten  work  to  their  respective  grades  with  much  enthusiasm 
and  success.  There  has  also  been  during  the  past  winter  a  free  night  school 
which  has  done  a  good  work. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Sidney  has  been  quietly  inaugurating  some  very  im- 
portant measures  of  educational  reform. 

— The  tri-county  teachers'  association  (Lucas  Wood  and  Henry  Counties) 
held  its  last  meeting  at  Napoleon,  Saturday  Feb.  26.  The  attendance  was 
good  in  spite  of  bad  roads  and  threatening  weather,  and  a  very  interesting 
program  was  carried  out.  After  the  address  of  welcome,  Supt.  C.  W.  Butler, 
of  Defiance,  gave  the  teachers  a  practical  talk  on  "  Little  things  in  a  Teacher's 
Life/'  followed  by  Supt.  J.  J.  Burns,  of  Dayton,  with  a  paper  on  "Educational 
Dried  Fruit"  Miss  Carrie  Laskey,  teacher  of  the  primary  department  in  the 
Whitehouse  schools,  presented  a  paper  on  "  First  Ideas,"  after  which  the  teach- 
ers were  invited  to  the  dining  hall  where  a  bountiful  free  dinner  awaited  them. 
The  program  for  the  afternoon  was  as  follows :  *'  Book-keeping,"  by  A.  N. 
Kelly,  of  Fostoria.  Paper,  "An  Educational  Triumvirate,'1  Supt  I.  N.  Van 
Tassel,  Haskins.  Paper,  "  Silent  Forces/'  Supt.  G.  H.  Poulson,  Liberty  Cen- 
tre.   "  Mensuration/'  H.  M.  Davis,  of  the  Toledo  Business  College.    Paper*. 
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"Methotaof  discipline  in  the  schools  of  Germany,''  H.  J.  Gardner,  Weston. 
By  invitation  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Toledo  Busi- 
ness College.  April  9th,  1887.  H.  M.  S. 

—The  teachers  of  Crawford  Co.  met  at  Galion  0.,  March  5.  An  interesting 
program  was  presented,  and  the  papers  and  exercises  were  excellent. 

Supt  M.  Manley  of  Galion,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  Mrs.  Wiley 
conducted  a  recitation  in  Primary  Reading,  after  which  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  was  devoted  to  discussions. 

In  the  afternoon,  Prof.  Porter  conducted  the  music  for  the  association.  Miss 
Martin  conducted  a  recitation  in  "  Physical  Geography,11  after  which  the  re- 
port, "  A  course  of  study  for  the  rural  schools,"  was  presented  by  A.  H.  Laugh - 
baum,  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  present  the  course  to  the  township  boards  of  ed- 
ucation. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Ridge  rendered  a  medley,  Darius  Green,  et  al.  Miss  Ida  Pope  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Object  of  Education,"  and  Chas.  J.  Scroggs,  of  Bucyrus, 
presented  a  paper  on  "  Teaching  History." 

Both  papers  received  a  fair  discussion. 

Ajourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee.  B. 
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— Miss  Edith  Dickson,  of  Wellington,  has  succeeded  F.  M.  Mitchell  in  charge 
of  the  junior  high  school  at  Norwalk. 

— D.  B.  Love  is  serving  his  second  year  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Oak 
Harbor,  Ottawa  County. 

— W.  H.  McFarland,  of  Sidney,  succeeds  A.  E.  Taylor  in  the  principalship 
of  the  West  Building,  Springfield,  at  a  salary  of  11000. 

— N.  H.  Chaney  has  resigned  the  superin tendency  of  schools  at  Blan cheater, 
Clinton  Co  ,  and  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at  Washington, 
Fayette  Co. 

— H.  F.  Derr,  a  quondam  Ohio  teacher,  is  now  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Elgin  Illinois.  He  writes  that  his  work  goes  on  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily. 
He  has  a  corps  of  45  teachers  in  10  school  buildings. 

— John  McCenkie,  in  charge  of  Port  Clinton  schools,  writes  that  the  work  in 
his  hands  is  now  producing  more  satisfactory  results  than  earlier  in  the  year, 
when  diptheria  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

— Josiah  Hurty,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  about  1850,  was 
one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  Any  reader 
of  the  Monthly  who  knows  his  whereabouts  would  confer  a  favor  by  sending 
his  address  to  the  editor. 

— Mrs.  N.  A.  George,  formerly  Mrs.  Stone,  and  for  several  years  principal 
of  the  Akron  high  school,  is  one  of  the  Republican  nominees  for  the  Board  of 
Education,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Mrs.  George's  many  friends  in  Ohio  would  be 
glad  to  learn  of  her  election.    She  is  eminently  qualified. 
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— M.  E.  Hard,  Qallipolis ;  E.  A.  Jones,  Massillon ;  L.  W.  Day,  Cleveland ; 
E.  B.  Cos,  Xenia ;  and  Christina  Sullivan,  Cincinnati,  constitute  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Ohio  exhibit  at  the  Educational  Exposition  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago,  in  July  next. 

— Supt.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  has  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his 
only  daughter,  Mary.  She  passed  away  on  the  night  of  March  3,  and  the  fu- 
neral service  was  held  in  the  M.  E.  church  on  Sabbath,  March  6.  Her  death, 
though  sorrowful  to  her  friends,  was  peaceful  and  happy.  A  large  circle  of 
friends  among  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  will  sympathize  deeply  with  Brother 
Bennett. 

— Superintendent  William  Richardson,  well  known  in  Ohio,  is  serving  his 
second  year  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Sedalia,  Mo.  The  Daily  Democrat  of 
that  city  closes  an  extended  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  with  this 
complimentary  mention  of  the  superintendent :  "  Dr.  Richardson  is  a  man  of 
splendid  ability  and  generous  impulses.  He  adorns  the  position  which  he 
now  holds  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  his  associates.1' 

— Eleanor  McDermott,  of  Wellington,  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  is  prepared  to 
teach  drawing  as  a  special  teacher,  having  had  unusual  advantages  of  prep- 
aration in  this  direction.  She  had  drawing  all  through  her  public  school 
course  in  Cleveland,  and  drawing  from  casts  in  the  art  department  of  Lake 
Erie  Seminary,  and  afterward  in  the  School  of  Design  for  Women,  in  Cleveland. 
She  has  also  had  experience  as  a  teacher  in  public  schools.  Address  her  as 
above. 

— A.  E.  Taylor  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Springfield,  0., 
to  succeed  CoL  W.  J.  White,  whose  resignation  was  mentioned  in  our  last  is- 
sue. Before  his  promotion  to  the  superintendency,  Mr.  Taylor  had  served 
seven  years  as  principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  of  the  same  city,  in  which 
position  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  good  record.  His  salary  as  superintendent 
is  $1800.  There  were  32  candidates  for  the  position ;  among  them  we  recog- 
nize the  names  of  State  School  Commissioner  L.  D.  Brown,  Supt,  J.  C.  Hartz- 
ler,  of  Newark,  Supt  J.  A.  Shawan,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  A.  E.  Gladding,  late 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Bellevue,  0. 


BOOKS. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  very  well  known  among  Ohio  school  men,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  new  book  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York,  entitled  "  A  Century  of  Electricity"  It  is  a  very  readable  sketch 
of  the  growth  of  the  science  of  electricity,  and  its  principal  applications,  from 
the  earliest  discoveries  down  to  the  present  tame.  Avoiding  the  use  of  techni- 
cal language,  the  author  seeks  to  bring  within  the  comprehension  of  the  com- 
mon mind  the  more  important  phases  of  the  development  of  the  science,  and 
to  give  him  such  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  as  will  enable  him  to  understand 
the  electrical  phenomena  and  devices  likely  to  come  before  his  eyes.  The 
marvellous  growth  of  the  science  and  the  rapidly  increasing  utilization  of  this 
myterious  agent  to  the  promotion  of  man's  comfort  and  happiness  in  the  last 
few  decades,  make  the  appearance  of  such  a  book  very  timely ;  and  there 
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could  scarcely  be  found  a  man  better  fitted  for  the  task  of  writing  it  than   t)f. 
MendenhalL    Price,  $1.25. 

Latin  Word  Building.  Boot  Words  witb  their  more  Common  Derivatives, 
and  their  Meanings  Illustrated  by  Sentences  Taken  from  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
By  Charles  0.  Gates,  A.  M.    New  Tork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1887. 

This  book  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  overcoming  the  difficulty  he  meets 
in  translation  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  meanings  of  root  words. 
After  learning  the  regular  forms  and  general  structure  of  sentences,  the  pupil 
is  led  to  the  study  of  root  words  and  their  more  common  derivatives,  until  by 
methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis  he  forms  habits  of  quick  and  accurate  ob- 
servation, and  is  able  to  apply  the  knowledge  obtained  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  new  words. 

Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers,  by  James  Johonnot,  comes 
from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  c\  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  designed  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  author's  series  of  Natural  History  supplementary  readers.  Filled 
as  it  is  with  interesting  and  valuable  information  about  the  animal  kingdom,  it 
is  admirably  suited  to  supplement  the  fourth  reader  of  almost  any  series ;  it  is 
also  a  good  book  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  home. 

Warman*s  School-Room  Friend.  Practical  Suggestions  on  Beading,  Re- 
citing and  Impersonating  (not  a  treatise  on  elocution),  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman, 
A.  M.,  teacher  of  Oratory  and  Physical  Training,  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago.  W.  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Publishing  Co.,  257  State  Street, 
Chicago.    Price  75  cents. 

This  book  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  reading,  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  learn,  through  the  mastery 
of  thought,  to  become  master  of  expression.  Common-Bense  rules  are  plainly 
stated  and  illustrated  and  applied  in  such  way  that  the  student  can  scarcely 
fail  to  appreciate  their  value  and  avail  himself  of  the  help  they  afford.  It  is  a 
simple,  practical,  sensible  treatment  of  an  important  subject — invaluable  to  the 
teacher,  the  student,*and  the  public  reader  or  speaker. 

Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct,  Diary  of  Adventure,  Letters,  and  Farewell 
Addresses,  and  Longfellow's  Golden  Legend  constitute  numbers  24  and  25  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co's  excellent  Riverside  Literature  Series.  Price, 
15  cents  each. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  for  the  year  1886, 
Columbus,  0. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Dayton  Public  Schools,  for  the  School  Year  ending 
August  31,  1886.    J.  J.  Burns,  Superintendent 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  April  1st,  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  text,  with 
stage  directions  by  Henry  Preble,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Harvard  College ;  about 
64  pp.,  paper,  25  cents. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April  opens  with  an  article  of  consider- 
able length,  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  on  "  Brain-Forcing  in  Childhood,'1  the 
drift  of  which  is  that  children  should  have  little  to  do  with  books  before  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve.    The  child  whose  senses  are  exercised  on  the  things 
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about  him,  letting  books  alone  till  he  is  ten  years  old,  will  have  a  healthier 
and  better  developed  brain,  and  will  win  more  of  the  prizes  in  the  race  of  life 
than  his  precocious  competitor  who  learns  his  letters  at  the  age  of  three  or  fonr. 
The  truth  in  regard  to  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  lies  somewhere  between 
the  extremes ;  but  the  article  is  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  attention  of  parents 
and  teachers. 

" A  Suppressed  Chapter  of  History,"  by  Edmund  Kirke,  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  April,  contains  some  inside  history  of  the  late  rebellion  which  was 
put  in  type  in  18H4,  but  was  suppressed  by  President  Lincoln  when  the  proofs 
were  submitted  to  him  for  revision. 

This  is  more  than  an  average  number  of  the  Atlantic — full  of  good  things. 

The  North  American  Review  for  April  has  not  reached  us.  The  March 
number  contains  this  excellent  bill  of  fare : 

Some  Interrogation  Points,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  Why  am  I  a  Bap- 
tist? Rev.  Thomas  Armitnge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Drury's  Bluff  and  Peters- 
burg, Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard.  Our  King  in  Dress  Coat,  Moncure  D.  Con- 
way. A  Letter  on  Prayer,  The  Duke  of  Argyll.  Modern  Feudalism,  James 
F.  Hudson.  Some  Unpublished  War  Letters,  Addressed  to  Gen.  Sherman. 
Our  Inequalities  of  Suffrage,  J.  Chester  Lyman.  Constitutional  Reform  in 
New  York,  Col.  George  Bliss.  A  Rejoinder  to  General  Beauregard,  Rear 
Admiral  Taylor.  Working  Women,  Ida  M.  Van  Etten.  Published  at  No.  3 
East  14th  Street    $5  per  Annum. 

Scribner's  Magazine  for  April  opens  with  the  first  instalment  of  the  long-ex- 
pected "  Unpublished  Letters  of  Thackeray,"  which  more  than  justify  the 
great  interest  aroused  by  their  announcement.  There  are  some  entertaining 
complete  stories,  besides  generous  instalments  of  several  serials.  Ex-Minister 
Washburne  concludes  in  this  number  his  interesting  "  Reminiscences  of  the 
Siege  and  Commune  of  Paris"  with  a  striking  paper  on  the  Downfall  of  the 
Commune,  which  abounds  in  graphic  description  and  aneccjote. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Hill,  of  Harvard,  closes  the  number  with  a  short  but  vigorous 
article  on  "  English  in  our  Colleges,9'  in  which  he  discusses  the  question  of 
what  branches  of  English  instruction  are  of  greatest  importance  to  college 
students,  and  pays  particular  attention  to  the  methods  of  teaching  English 
composition.     This  new  magazine  is  growing  in  favor. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor, v  the  first  of  General  Adam 
Badeau's  "  War  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls"  with  its  graphic  descriptions 
and  spirited  illustrations,  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  April  St. 
Nicholas.  Another,  but  of  a  more  peaceful  type,  is  a  charming  article  on 
"  Harrow-on-the  Hill,"  number  three  of  the  "Four  Great  English  Schools/1 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's  graceful  pencil  and  pen  are  making  so  attractive 
to  American  boys  and  girls. 

Mark  Twain  appears  in  the  April  Century  in  a  new  role — that  of  a  humor- 
ous critic  of  the  methods  of  popular  education,  in  an  article  entitled  "  English 
as  She  is  Taught."  This  paper  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from  a  volume 
which  is  yet  to  be  printed,  consisting  of  answers  which  have  been  given  to  ex- 
aminations in  public  schools. 
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(Bead  before  the  National  Superintendents'  Association,  Washington  D.  G). 

The  fundamental  consideration  which  prompts  our  political  scien- 
tists to  urge  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  is  the  commanding  neces- 
sity at  this  time  of  the  development  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  our 
executive  systems.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  we  have  neglected,  more 
than  other  countries,  the  study  of  the  science  of  administration.  In  our 
national  growth  hitherto,  as  a  number  of  writers  have  shown,  we  have 
been  chiefly  concerned  with  acts  of  legislation, — framing  constitutions 
and  drafting  codes  of  laws.  It  may  be  difficult  enough  to  make  laws. 
It  is  a  greater  task  to  enforce  them.  Shakespeare  says,  "  I  can  easier 
teach  twenty  what  'twere  good  to  be  done  than  be  one  of  twenty  to 
follow  my  own  teaching." 

The  National  civil  service  of  which  the  President  is  the  head,  each 
State  civil  service  of  which  the  Governor  is  the  head,  and  each  Mu- 
nicipal civil  service  of  which  the  Mayor  is  the  head,  needs,  much  more 
than  in  the  past,  to  be  strengthened  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
political  problems  of  the  immediate  future  appeal  for  solution  more  to 
our  administrative  than  to  our  legislative  system.     There  is  urgent  de- 
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mand  for  us  to  learn  how  we  can  enforce  laws  that  govern  the  purity 
of  the  ballot,  that  restrain  intemperance  and  gambling,  that  preserve 
public  rights  involved  in  our  railroad,  telegraph  and  other  corpora- 
tions ;  how  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  law  in  this  ominous  warfare 
between  labor  and  capital,  against  the  despotism  of  a  plutocracy  and 
the  desperation  of  a  proletariat,  against  all  pernicious  forms  of  social- 
ism, communism  and  anarchism.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  government  been  called  to  tasks  of  administration  so  vital. 

The  need  of  reform  of  civil  service  is  fundamental  to  these  and 
should  be  secured  first.  It  would  be  just  as  great  folly  for  us  to  ex- 
pect the  execution  of  proper  laws  affecting  these  questions  before  our 
complex  systems  of  civil  service  are  adequately  organized  and  manned, 
as  it  would  be  to  go  to  war  with  a  great  power  with  an  incompetent 
military  service. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  reform  are  so  strong  and  appeal  so 
directly  to  the  patriotism  of  our  people,  whose  judgments  have  always 
been  worthy  of  highest  confidence,  when  they  understand  an  issue, 
that  I  take  it  for  granted  it  has  come  to  stay;  that  the  competitive  sys- 
tem of  examinations  will  triumph  over  political  favoritism,  unless  a  par- 
ty in  power  that  wants  all  the  offices,  is  willing  to  pay  all  the  taxes. 
This  is  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people, 
and  not  of  a  party,  for  a  party,  and  by  a  party. 

Examinations  for  the  civil  service  will  determine  two  things  :  first, 
the  general  fitness  of  the  candidate ;  second,  the  special  fitness.  This 
general  fitness,  or  education,  should  be  possessed  by  all  citizens,  es- 
pecially by  all  in  the  employ  of  the  state.  There  will  be  special  re- 
quirements for  different  offices.  The  examination  for  office  of  a  print- 
er may  differ  in  some  respects  from  that  for  a  clerkship.  It  may  not 
be  the  function  of  a  common  school  to  give  this  special  training,  but  it 
is  unquestionably  its  function  to  give  the  general  training.  The  state 
as  educator  employs  over  227,000  teachers,  which  exceeds  the  number 
of  all  our  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  journalists  combined. 
It  spends  over  $100,000,000  annually.  This  is  a  vast  system  and  a 
large  expenditure.  The  result  should  be  substantial  and  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  State,  the  citizen,  and  the  child.  The  state  as  em- 
ployer is  bound  in  the  highest  honor  to  itself,  the  tax  payer,  and  to  the 
pupil,  to  show  confidence  in  its  own  system  of  instruction.  There  has 
been  no  little  criticism  against  making  the  common  school  education 
part  of  the  test  for  civil  service  appointments.  Is  it  not  a  great  in- 
justice for  the  state  as  teacher  to  take  twelve  years  from  so  important 
a  period  of  a  child's  life,  holding  out  the  assurance  that  the  education 
during  these  years  is  the  best  possible  for  the  duties  of  the  future,  and 
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when,  as  employer,  it  determines  the  competency  of  its  own  servants, 
to  ignore  its  own  work  ? 

Wlprt  then,  we  ask,  is  to  be  the  permanent  and  practical  relation  of 
our  common  schools  to  the  civil  service  of  the  future?  It  is  plain  that 
the  function  of  the  teacher  in  the  eye  of  the  state  must  be  directed  to 
laying  the  foundation  for  citizenship — a  training  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude the  physique,  the  intellect,  and  the  entire  character  of  the  pupil* 
This  education  ought  not  to  differ  from  an  education  the  state  might 
justly  require  in  all  civil  servants.  The  best  general  training  for  the 
civil  service  should  duplicate  the  best  general  training  for  citizenship. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  impress  upon  this  audience  the  high  need  of  in- 
telligent citizenship.  General  Grant  has  said,  "  where  the  citizen  is 
the  sovereign,  and  the  official  the  servant,  where  no  power  is  exercised 
except  by  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  important  that  the  sovereign — 
the  people — should  possess  intelligence.  The  free  school  is  the  pro- 
moter of  that  intelligence  which  is  to  preserve  us  as  a  free  nation." 

Momentous  question  this :  how  to  train  the  American  citizen  for 
the  great  duties  and  problems  of  the  future.  The  state  through  the 
schools  must  do  its  utmost.  The  entire  work  of  public  education  must 
converge  to  this  great  end.  If  it  is  accomplishing  this  purpose  the 
state  must  put  the  seal  of  approval  on  the  result  If  it  is  not,  the  sys- 
tem should  be  abandoned,  or  the  course  of  instruction  remodeled. 
The  large  jury  will  be  the  body  of  American  citizens  who  have  had 
this  training,  whose  intelligence  will  finally  determine  the  value  of  the 
school  and  of  its  course  of  study.  Civil  service  reform  should  pre-em- 
inently command  the  support  of  our  school  men.  I  am  not  able  to 
see  any  act  of  the  government  in  recent  years  which  will  contribute 
more  to  the  interest  of  popular  education.  It  is  simply  the  assurance 
of  the  state  to  all  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  that  if  they  work  well 
and  faithfully  they  will  have  an  opportunity,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  to 
gain  honor  and  position ;  this  encouragement  will  stimulate  in  every 
school-room  well  directed  and  practical  effort.  As  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
wrote  to  Mr.  Eaton  concerning  the  British  system:  "  The  opening  of 
the  civil  and  military  service,  in  its  influence  upon  national  education, 
is  equivalent  to  a  hundred  thousand  scholarships,  because,  unlike 
such  rewards  in  general,  they  are  offered  for  the  encouragement  of 
youthful  learning  and  good  conduct  in  every  class  of  the  community." 

It  is  proper  here  to  recall  the  functions  of  citizenship  towards  which 
our  school-boy  journeys. 

At  the  age  of  five  or  six,  he  enters  school.  For  twelve  years  or 
more,  he  pursues  a  course  of  reading,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
etc.     He  is  under  a  corps  of  painstaking  and  faithful  teachers.     They 
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are  as  ready,  I  believe,  as  any  body  of  officials  to  do  disinterested  work 
for  the  sake  of  the  child, — for  the  sake  of  the  state.  The  boy  has 
scarcely  left  the  door  of  his  school  for  the  last  time  when  the  state  in- 
vests him  with  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  involved  in  our  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

He  is  an  individual  citizen.  In  that  unseen  realm  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness, there  is  a  government  whose  secret  workings  are  beyond 
the  penetration  of  all  the  world.     As  Whittier  says : 

"Stand  still  my  soul,  in  the  silent  dark 

I  would  question  thee, 
Alone  in  the  shadow  drear  and  stark 

'     With  God  and  me. 
What,  my  soul,  was  thy  errand  here  ? 

Was  it  mirth  or  ease, 
Or  heaping  up  dust  from  year  to  year  ? 

'  Nay,  none  of  these  ! '  " 

In  the  silent  presence  of  his  own  soul  he  must  make  and  enforce 
law.  He  confronts  all  the  forces  which  drag  him  to  poverty,  ignor- 
ance and  chaos.  The  laws  of  his  own  worthiness  he  must  maintain, 
repeal,  or  disobey.  "Conviction,"  Carlyle  says,  "is  worthless  to 
him  unless  it  converts  itself  into  conduct"  There  will  be  long  and 
stormy  struggles  before  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  conduct  bend  to 
the  mandate  of  a  manly  and  urgent  resolve.  He  must  defend  inalien- 
able rights  or  abdicate ;  he  must  meet  social  and  political  obligations 
or  perish.  To  which  end  the  school  has  taught  him  reading,  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic. 

He  is  a  citizen  of  a  city.  He  faces  the  problem  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  city  as  an  organic  political  unit  has  a  local  self  govern- 
ment it  must  maintain.  It  has  duties  to  the  commonwealth,  and  du- 
ties to  its  citizens.  It  may  be  difficult  for  our  voter  to  see  that  the 
ballot  which  bears  his  command  to  pass  an  ordinance  is  heeded;  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  see  that  his  command  to  enforce  it  is  heeded.  His 
citizenship  already  confronts  the  needs  of  its  civil  service  in  relation  to 
all  the  antagonisms  which  threaten  the  morality,  the  credit,  the  intel- 
ligence and  prosperity  of  our  municipal  growth.  To  this  end  the 
schools  have  taught  him  reading,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 

He  is  a  citizen  of  a  State.  He  enters  upon  the  weightier  problems 
of  his  commonwealth.  It  is  an  individual  unit  with  thirty-seven  others. 
His  vote  here  must  maintain  a  government  with  rights  to  defend  and 
obligations  to  render.  Upon  his  franchise  hang  dangers  of  centraliza- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  disunion  on  the  other.     Bribery  at  the  bal- 
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lot  and  in  the  Assembly,  neglect  of  duly  at  the  Primary  and  at  the 
Capital,  threaten  its  integrity  and  his  liberty.  Patriotism,  home,  friend- 
ship and  humanity,  his  own  high  destiny  and  that  of  his  people,  inspire 
and  fortify  him. 

For  all  this  the  schools  have  equipped  him  with  grammar,  reading, 
geography,  and  arithmetic. 

He  is  a  citizen  of  the  Nation.  He  votes  now  for  laws  demanded  by 
needs  of  our  increasing  population.  He  has  before  him  problems  of 
tariff,  of  labor,  of  finance,  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  Above  the 
din  of  party  strife,  above  the  clash  of  public  with  private  interest, 
above  the  clamor  of  the  demagogue  and  the  greed  of  the  spoilsman, 
he  bears  in  his  hand  a  ballot  which,  gratia  Dcty  is  to  summon  to  vic- 
tory the  far  reaching  struggles  of  a  nation,  and  establish  happiness  and 
peace  in  the  homes  of  a  law-abiding  and  free  people.  To  which  end 
he  has  studied  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  good 
of  our  schools.  While  there  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice there  has  been  considerable  recent  criticism  of  the  public  schools. 
Our  educators  recognize  their  defects  and  are  ready  to  make  and  re- 
ceive criticism  in  their  work.  Among  the  most  exacting  judges  are 
school  men  themselves.     Let  me  quote  briefly : 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  has  recently  written:  "  I  came  to  detest  them 
(L  e.  the  city  schools)  very  bitterly  because  I  loved  individual  freedom 
and  hated  mere  forms  as  such.  I  desired  to  come  at  the  substance  of 
the  study  and  grudged  the  time  wasted  over  the  mechanism  of  it." 

Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White  testifies:  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  made  no  such  progress  in  extinguishing  illiteracy  as  has  been 
made  in  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy  even,  are  rapidly  de- 
veloping a  system  of  public  schools  far  more  complete  and  better 
thought  out  than  any  we  can  show,  save,  possibly,  in  two  or  three  of 
our  States." 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says:  "The  danger  of  the  'old'  in  our 
present  system  is  complacency  and  routine ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  such  a  system  is  not  on  the  whole  better  adapted  to 
educate  henchmen  of  political  and  other  bosses,  civil  and  religious, 
than  freemen,  and  breed  actual  distrust  for  books  and  mental  culture 
by  cram." 

President  E  G.  Robinson  has  given  this  warning:  "The  weary 
months  spent  on  grammar  were  even  worse  than  wasted ;  they  did  me 
permanent  injury." 

Again :  "To  the  teachers  into  whose  hands  I  fell  during  the  first  six- 
teen years  of  my  life,  I  find  it  impossible  to  be  grateful,  while  for  the 
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service  of  others  my  grateful  emotions  have  not  always  been  irrepres- 
ible." 

This  is  from  President  J.  H.  Seelye:  "It  is  enough  to  note  that 
the  education  to  which  we  are  giving  such  prodigious  energy,  instead 
of  destroying  the  real  perils  of  society,  does  not  even  diminish  these 
but  suffers  them  to  increase  enormously." 

E.  E.  Hale  sums  up :  "  My  experience  with  schools  and  with  the 
college  teaches  me  to  distrust  all  the  mechanism  of  education." 

The  Journal  of  Education  criticizes  as  follows :  '  'We  have  little  patience 
with  those  who  charge  the  profession  of  the  day  with  arrogance ;  the 
danger  lies  in  the  other  direction — lack  of  confidence  in  the  dignity, 
influence,  and  national  importance  of  the  teachers." 

General  Fry,  before  the  United  States  Military  Institute,  recently  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  our  common  school  course  into  military 
service.  "  It  can  hardly  be  claimed,"  said  he,  "  that  the  selection  of 
men  for  making  and  executing  our  laws  and  city  ordinances  proves 
that  the  public  school  system  has  done  anything  to  improve  voters." 

These  represent  some  of  the  distrust  of  our  public  education.  There 
is  a  distrust  on  the  other  hand  of  the  competency  of  the  civil  service, 
based  as  it  is  largely  on  corrupt  methods  of  professional  politicians. 
The  politicians  ignore  the  school  system  largely.  They  have  not  only 
used  it  for  dispensing  patronage  but  have  ridiculed  the  project  of  mak- 
ing its  course  weigh  in  the  choice  of  men  for  the  services  of  the  state. 
The  educated  classes  again  complain  loudly,  and  with  reason,  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  politics,  and  are  not  only  becoming  indifferent  to  official  life, 
but  seriously,  if  not  criminally,  neglectful  of  their  duties  of  citizenship. 
It  is  a  common  remark :  they  avoid  the  primaries.  In  the  decisive 
judgments  which  determine  men  and  methods,  too  often  the  worst  el- 
ements dictate.  Sovereign  power  threatens  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
minority,  among  whom  are  open  violators  of  law  and  enemies  of  good 
government.  How  shall  these  things  be  corrected  ?  We  have  found 
the  needs  of  the  civil  service  to  be  an  intelligent  citizenship,  and  the 
great  end  of  the  schools  is  to  educate  for  that  citizenship.  The  state 
is  at  the  head  of  the  one  as  teacher,  at  the  head  of  the  other  as'  em- 
ployer. It  should  so  conduct  the  schools  as  to  supply  the  service,  and 
should  so  conduct  the  service  as  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  work  of 
the  schools.  Mutual  confidence  in  both  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Mu- 
tual distrust  is  a  very  serious  evil.  Here  in  these  civil  service  exam- 
inations, when  conducted  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  will  be  re- 
vealed both  the  confidence  and  the  distrust. 

Are  the  schools  doing  their  part  to  establish  this  confidence  ?  We 
answer  readily,  "  yes."    There  has  been  a  remarkable  stimulus  in  ed- 
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ucational  life  daring  recent  years.  A  steady  work  of  reform  is  going 
on,  of  which  the  public  and  the  state  are  largely  ignorant  Our  schools 
are  gradually  emerging  from  the  old  mechanism  of  the  past,  in  which 
the  course  of  study  and  text  books  were  the  first  consideration  and  the 
child's  development  subordinated,  to  a  more  rational  process  which 
makes  the  child  and  his  future  in  relation  to  himself  and  to  the  state 
the  controlling  consideration. 

As  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  says :  "  The  new  education  holds  there  is  one 
thing  in  nature  and  one  alone  fitted  to  inspire  all  true  men  and  women 
with  more  awe  and  reverence  than  Kant's  starry  heavens,  and  that  is 
the  soul  and  body  of  a  healthy  young  child.1' 

Let  us  note  a  few  of  the  salient  points  in  the  work  of  this  reform. 
As  to  Heading,  in  the  old  method  the  pupils  were  merely  taught  how  to 
read ;  in  the  new  a  taste  for  reading  is  being  developed.  A  pernicious 
class  of  books  and  periodicals  is  sapping  the  morals  of  the  people.  We 
want  a  citizenship  that  will  read,  and  that,  too,  which  is  worth  reading. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  fruitful  work  of  the  schools.  Valuable  teach- 
er is  he  who  sends  the  pupil  out  into  the  world  with  a  taste  for  good 
books  that  will  last  him  through  life. 

In  Grammar.  There  is  reason  for  the  defence  of  technical  gram- 
mar. We  cannot  sacrifice  exactness  or  ignore  the  mandates  of  the 
Queen's  English.  There  is  a  victorious  contest  waged  against  the  re- 
peated process  of  spreading  a  sentence  on  a  cold  blackboard,  and  then 
cutting  off  its  head,  its  hands  and  feet,  until  the  life  is  all  gone ;  taking 
up  each  member  and  scientifically  determining  elements  of  the  first 
class,  of  the  second  class,  third  class,  predicate  and  attribute,  etc. 
Such  routine  methods  imitate  post-mortem  examinations,  which  have 
their  place,  but  a  subordinate  one.  The  pupils  are  now  taught  how  to 
put  ideas  and  life  into  words  rather  than  how  to  take  the  life  out  of 
words. 

In  Geography.  Pupils  are  not  required  as  much  as  formerly  to  mem- 
orize the  names  and  locations  of  all  the  capes,  bays,  mountains,  and 
rivers  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  but  this  branch  is  made  the  founda- 
tion to  an  extended  course  in  history,  in  which,  after  a  certain  stage, 
geography  is  used  more  and  more  as  the  dictionary,  to  be  referred  to 
and  not  studied.  The  importance  of  history  is  becoming  more  and 
more  recognized  in  the  solution  of  our  political  and   social  problems. 

In  Arithmetic.  If  the  child's  reading  is  giving  him  the  companion- 
ship of  other  men  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  development ;  if  his  gram- 
mar is  enabling  him  to  put  his  own  ideas  into  language  for  the  benefit 
of  others;  if  history  and  geography  are  giving  him  experience,  his 
mathematics  trains  for  sound  reasoning. 
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In  fine,  reasoning  helps  him  to  get  ideas,  grammar  helps  him  to  give 
ideas;  geography  and  history  enlighten  his  judgment  from  the  past, 
mathematics,  for  the  present  and  future. 

In  addition  to  drawing,  music,  and  other  branches  which  are  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  let  me  make  a  plea  for  the  ele- 
ments of  political  science.  Every  child  should  leave  the  grammar 
school  with  some  idea  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  a  voter.  The  whole 
trend  of  this  discussion  I  submit  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  incorporat- 
ing it  in  our  common  school  education. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  reasons  that  can  be  offered  to  show  that  the 
schools  are  not  only  winning  but  are  worthy  of  the  largest  confidence 
of  the  state. 

While  our  Congress  has  been  persuaded  to  vote  millions  for  external 
defence,  are  not  the  rumblings  which  are  being  heard  among  our  mass- 
es ominous  premonitions  of  a  great  contest  for  the  future  ?  Is  there 
not  need  for  much  greater  expenditure  on  our  common  schools  for  in- 
ternal defence,  and  to  retain  the  best  men  and  to  secure  the  best  aids 
and  methods  ?  Our  schools  are  proving  their  competency  to  grapple 
with  these  larger  questions  of  State  and  Nation.  They  must  be  upheld. 
The  state  cannot  afford  to  neglect  their  growth  or  ignore  their  work. 
Our  educators  may  look  to  these  civil  service  examinations  as  some 
measure  of  the  test  of  the  confidence  of  the  state,  and  the  state  can 
look  to  them  as  a  measure  of  the  practical  value  of  the  schools. 


THE  TEACHER  IN  HER  SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 


MISS    ANNIE   L.    ESSICK. 


(Read  before  the  Stark  County  Teachers'  Association). 

When  Hamerton  says  that  "society  is  necessary  to  give  us  our  share 
and  place  in  the  collective  life  of  humanity,"  he  gives  expression  to  a 
truth  that  should  interest  all. 

A  person  is  known,  or  rather  thought  to  be  known,  by  his  society ; 
and  surely  the  social  relations  of  a  teacher  are  as  important  as  the  so- 
cial relations  of  any  other  class  of  individuals,  for  teachers  have  sensi- 
bilities very  much  like  other  people. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  there  was  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
sneer  associated  with  the  name  of  the  school  master.  If  our  worthy 
friend,  Ichabod  Crane,  were  to  look  upon  us  now,  he  would  find  his  pro- 
fession more  honored  than  it  was  in  those  early  days  when  he  was  in- 
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•structing  the  youth  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Instead  of  the  poor  unfortu- 
nate school  ma'am  of  that  day,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  "board- 
ing around,"  we  hear  of  the  intelligent  and  successful  lady  teacher  of 
today.  Teaching  is  now  considered  one  of  the  learned  professions, — 
and  doubtless  a  little  more  learning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  has 
brought  about  the  change.  Though  the  drudgery  of  the  school- room 
does  not  cease,  we  are  looked  upon  with  more  favor  by  the  public, 
and  good  society  welcomes  and  honors  the  intelligent  pedagogue  of 
today. 

Everybody  should  value  society  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
thought  which  it  presents,  and  especially  should  the  teacher  value  it 
for  that  reason.  She  needs  that  culture  and  refinement  which  is  only 
obtained  by  mingling  in  good  society. 

Some  one  may  suggest  that  as  a  teacher  has  to  do  principally  with 
studying  and  thinking,  she  might  devote  her  leisure  to  the  reading  of 
good  books  3  but  here  she  misses  the  culture  that  is  derived  from  the 
conversation  of  live  men  and  women,  and  which  nothing  else  can  sup- 
ply. Books  are  good  companions,  but  even  if  Alexander  Selkirk  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  a  few  volumes  with  him,  he  must  at 
least  have  made  a  very  awkward  appearance  among  his  fellow-men,  on 
his  return  from  his  lonely  island. 

The  teacher  especially  needs  the  help  of  society  to  make  her  ami- 
able, affable,  genial,  courteous ;  and  to  furnish  her  the  thousand  and 
one  other  good  qualities,  all  of  which  no  one  person  was  ever  known 
to  possess,  but  which  are  invariably  expected  of  a  teacher. 

Though  society  is  a  necessity,  there  is  danger  of  going  to  the  ex- 
treme. Very  few  teachers  can  afford  to  spend  much  time  in  the  fash- 
ionable places  of  amusement.  The  frequent  attendance  at  any  place 
of  popular  gayety  would  soon  unfit  her  for  school  work,  and  her  duties 
would  probably  become  distasteful  and  monotonous.  Beside  the  time 
spent  in  this  way,  the  expense  connected  with  fashionable  society  is 
utterly  beyond  the  means  of  most  ordinary  pedagogues.  Lady  teach- 
ers can  not  usually  stand  very  frequent  investments  in  expensive  party 
paraphernalia.  For  this  reason  the  teachers  who  spend  their  vacations 
at  Ocean  Grove  or  Asbury  Park  are,  as  yet,  comparatively  few,  but 
the  number  who  hold  high  position  in  literary  and  social  circles  is 
not  so  limited. 

The  teacher  who  neglects  to  cultivate  the  social  part  of  her  nature, 
commits  a  wrong  which  will  be  noticed  in  her  school  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher  who  has  her  social  nature  well  developed 
makes  better  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  her  pupils  and  better  fits 
them  for  society.     Teachers  should  be  able  to  appear  in  good  ^society 
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and  should  possess  all  the  social  virtues,  else  they  are  not  practicing 
what  they  teach.  , 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  one  can  always  tell  a  teacher  in  society. 
Why  this  is  the  case,  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  she  still  clings 
to  the  customs  and  usages  of  her  school  room.  Why  do  we  not  leave 
our  pedagogical  airs  nfche  school  room  ?  Even  though  we  have  some 
battles  to  fight,  we  need  not  carry  with  us  the  lofty  bearing  of  "  com- 
mander-in  chief"  after  we  have  left  the  field. 

The  teacher  is  advised  to  leave  her  school  troubles  when  she  leaves 
the  school  room,  and  we  would  add,  likewise  her  professional  marks. 
When  out  of  school  let  us  have  a  good  time,  and  not  be  constantly  re- 
minding ourselves  that  we  must  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  calling. 
Because  one  teaches  it  does  not  follow  that  her  spirit  is  dead  to  all  the 
charms  of  society  or  that  she  is  incapable  of  being  amused  except  by 
such  amusement  as  the  juveniles  of  her  school  occasionally  afford. 

It  is  not  essential  to  a  display  of  our  enthusiasm  to  be  continually 
discussing  school,  particularly  when  we  are  talking  with  persons  who 
are  in  no  special  way  interested.  May  be  we  are  very  much  interest- 
ed in  our  work  and  have  grown  a  little  egotistical  over  any  success  we 
have  had,  or  may  be  we  have  not  been  so  successful  and  are  discour- 
aged over  the  results  of  our  efforts ; — in  any  case,  let  us  kindly  refrain 
from  talking  "school"  on  all  occasions.  Memories  of  school  should 
never  be  permitted  to  mar  the  pleasure  we  might  receive  from  society. 

A  writer  in  the  Monthly  says,  "  There  is  much  need  of  energy,  in- 
dustry and  promptness,  but  little  need  of  hurry  and  positively  no  need 
of  worry."  This  sounds  very  well  in  theory  but  the  practice  is 
the  hard  part  of  it.  How  any  thoroughly  sincere,  but  tired  teacher 
can  transform  herself  into  a  basket  of  smiles  with  which  to  meet  a  grumb- 
ling patron,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  If  we  were  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  the  families  whose  children  are  our  pupils,  it  would 
make  a  great  difference.  But  if  this  acquaintance  with  the  parents  is 
to  be  cultivated  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty,  it  will  differ  very  litde 
from  the  ordinary  routine  of  school-work,  and  will  have  little  tendency 
to  rest  the  tired  teacher.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  can  be 
made  a  social  pleasure,  proving  recreation  and  help  in  our  work  at  the 
same  time. 

The  home  life  of  a  teacher  should  be  cheerful  and  happy,  for  though 
she  may  try  hard  to  be  cheerful  in  school  and  may  in  a  measure  suc- 
ceed, there  are  many  discouragements  connected  with  her  work,  and 
she  needs  all  the  enjoyment  she  can  get  outside  of  the  school  room. 
If  she  can  totally  turn  her  mind  from  school  to  the  amusement  of  the 
hour  she  will  certainly  be  benefitted  by  the  change. 
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Society  owes  much  to  the  teacher  and  expects  much  from  her. 
Lady  teachers  have  become  a  large  numerical  factor  in  society,  and 
it  behooves  them  to  take  upon  themselves  some  share  of  its  bur- 
dens. Viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  duty,  we  ought  to  contribute  to 
society  all  that  is  in  our  power,  and  from  a  merely  selfish  view,  to  gain 
from  it  all  that  it  is  capable  of  giving. 


MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 


C.     N.     HASKINS. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  noticed  a  reviving  interest  in  mental, 
or  oral  arithmetic.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  me  that 
this  subject  has  been  so  completely  banished  from  the  public  schools — 
especially  in  our  cities,  for  there  is  no  branch  of  study  in  the  whole 
curriculum  which  trains  the  mind  to  quick,  close,  consecutive  thought 
as  does  the  study  of  intellectual  arithmetic.  The  results  of  a  thorough 
drill  in  this  branch  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  pupils*  advancement 
in  the  power  of  solving  problems  alone,  but  they  are  far  reaching,  ex- 
tending to  all  his  studies,  especially  to  those  where  his  reasoning  pow- 
ers are  brought  into  requisition,  and  consequently,  to  all  the  problems, 
moral,  political  and  social,  in  after  life.. 

H.  P.  North  says,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education, 
that  if  a  popular  audience  had  been  well  grounded  as  children,  in  men- 
tal arithmetic,  they  would  have  gained  too  much  discrimination  to  ap 
plaud  and  believe  the  half-truth,  sophistries  and  clap-trap  of  political 
orators.  This  seems  like  a  broad  assertion,  but  I  suspect  there  is  more 
truth  in  it  than  many  of  us  are  willing  to  admit.  What  a  well  spring 
of  mental  growth  and  vigor,  then,  have  we  withheld  from  the  future 
thinkers  of  our  land  by  banishing  mental  arithmetic  from  our  schools. 

But  I  do  not  by  any  means  claim  that  all  nor  even  the  chief  advant- 
ages to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  mental  arithmetic  are  to  be  found 
in  its  development  of  the  reasoning  powers.  There  are  other  fully  as 
important  considerations  suggested  to  us  by  practical  experience  in  the 
school-room. 

My  first  school  was  a  country  school  of  the  usual  type,  where  men- 
tal arithmetic  had  never  been  taught.  I  found  a  most  deplorable  state 
of  things.  Pupils  claiming  to  have  been  through  Ray's  Third  Part 
Arithmetic  were  utterly  unable  to  reason  out  the  most  simple  problem 
involving  a  combination  of  two  or  three  of  the  fundamental  principles. 
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More  than  that,  they  were  so  deficient  in  practical  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division,  that  if  by  chance  they  followed  the 
correct  process,  their  answers  were  almost  invariably  incorrect.  A 
half  hour's  daily  drill  in  mental  calculation  and  analysis  brought  about 
as  great  a  change  as  one  could  well  imagine  to  take  place  in  a  three- 
months  term. 

For  the  past  five  or  six  years,  I  have  been  teaching  a  grammar 
grade  in  the  Ohio  Deaf  Mute  Institution.  My  pupils  came  to  me  each 
year  supposed  to  be  qualified  to  take  up  fractions,  having  had  no  drill 
in  mental  arithmetic.  From  the  time  the  pupils  enter  the  Institution 
the  pencil  and  crayon  are  placed  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  allowed 
all  the  time  they  desire  in  which  to  make  their  computations.  At  first, 
the  hour  for  arithmetic  went  by  without  accomplishing  much.  The 
pupils  were  slow  in  their  computations  and  usually  made  half  a  dozen 
or  more  mistakes  in  the  operations,  sometimes  solving  but  one  or  two 
simple  problems  during  the  whole  hour.  The  first  year,  I  worried' 
along  with  the  class,  attributing  the  larger  share  of  the  difficulty  to  a 
mental  deficiency  caused  by  deafness,  but  finally  discovered  that  the 
fault  lay  not  in  themselves,  or  in  any  deficiency  of  their  mental  facul- 
ties, but  in  their  lack  of  mental  drill  in  the  simple  operations  of  arith- 
metic. So  the  next  year  I  threw  aside  the  book  for  the  first  two  or 
three  months,  and  devoted  the  arithmetic  hour  to  drilling  the  pupils 
mentally  in  the  fundamental  rules,  involving  numbers  from  one  to  one 
hundred,  in  the  following  manner,  with  the  satisfactory  result  of  ac- 
complishing twice  as  much  during  the  year,  twice  as  easily,  and  twice 
as  well,  as  the  year  before. 

I  began  with  addition  of  the  twos,  commencing  with  zero  and  add- 
ing or  counting  by  two  to  one  hundred,  thus:  o,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  etc. 
When  the  class  had  all  tried  their  hand  at  it,  and  had  become  quite 
proficient,  they  were  required  to  begin  with  one  hundred,  subtracting 
or  counting  backwards  by  two  to  zero,  thus;  100,  98,  96,  94,  92,  90, 
88,  etc.  Then  the  counting  by  two,  from  one  to  one  hundred,  is  taken 
up  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  all  the  combinations  of  the  twos  in  ad- 
dition and  subtraction  are  exhausted.  Then  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion by  two,  from  zero  to  one  hundred,  are  taken  up  in  the  same  manner, 
thus;  2  times  oiso;  1,  2;  2,  4;  3,  6;  4,  8;  5,  10;  etc.,  and  100 
divided  by  2  is  50;  98,  49;  96,  48;  94,  47;  92,  46;  etc.  After 
this,  the  class  is  given  a  thorough  practice  by  skipping  about 

This  exercise  can  be  made  very  interesting  and  even  exciting,  es- 
pecially if  the  pupils  are  allowed  little  or  no  time  for  thought  and  are 
permitted  to  go  above  in  the  class,  and  a  system  of  head-marks  and 
grading  is  followed. 
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In  this  way  Ore  combinations  and  relations  of  numbers  can  be  mas- 
tered, until  the  pupil  can  mentally  compute  large  numbers  with  ease, 
accuracy  and  dispatch.  The  pupil  will  himself  perceive  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  fundamental  principles — a  thing  that  comes  grad- 
ually through  practice  rather  than  by  any  explanation  the  teacher  can 
give.  He  not  only  becomes  more  rapid  and  accurate  in  his  computa- 
tions, but,  by  perceiving  the  relationship  of  things,  he  also  vastly  im- 
proves his  solutions. 

After  a  thorough  drill  has  been  given  in  the  above  manner,  the  pu- 
pils should  be  taken  into  what  is  usually  called  the  "properties  of 
numbers."  He  should  be  taught  the  divisors,  common  divisors,  and 
greatest  common  divisors,  multiples,  common  multiples,  and  least  com- 
mon multiples  of  numbers,  and  required  to  find  them,  within  the  scope 
of  the  numbers  he  has  been  drilled  upon  in  the  fundamental  rules,  as 
quick  as  a  flash. 

Roots  and  powers  of  numbers  should  also  be  taught  at  this  point, — 
in  fact  every  combination  and  relationship  of  numbers,  within  a  prop- 
er limit,  commensurate  with  the  development  and  advancement  of  the 
pupil,  should  be  mastered  and  continually  reiterated  until  it  becomes 
a  second  nature,  until  two  times  thirty  seven  is  as  easy  as  two  times 
seven,  or  the  square  or  cube  of  17  is  almost  if  not  quite  a  matter  of 
intuition. 

But  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  this  is  requiring  too  much  of  the  youth- 
ful mind,  and  besides  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time."  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  just  the  training  a  young  mind  needs  and  enjoys,  if  not  led  on 
too  rapidly.  It  will  beget  a  habit  of  computing  and  remembering 
numbers  which  will  be  invaluable  later,  and  instead  of  being  a  waste 
of  time,  it  will  save  time  in  the  more  advanced  course  of  mathematics 
as  well  as  in  the  counting  room  and  in  all  the  business  calculations  of 
after  life. 

This  is  the  process  by  which  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,*  known  as  the 
"Wonderful  Calculating  Boy,"  gained  his  almost  phenomenal  skill  in 
handling  numbers.  He  was  considered  a  prodigy  by  others,  but  he 
himself  utterly  disclaimed  any  more  talent  than  the  ordinary  schoolboy 
possesses.  All  that  he  knew  of  numbers  he  got  by  hard  work,  but  in 
the  proper  line.  He  eventually  knew  the  multiplication  table  up  to  a 
million.  Of  course,  we  cannot  expect  this  of  every  one,  but  would  it 
not  be  a  great  advantage  to  know  the  multiples  and  divisors  of  all  the 
numbers  below  one  thousand.  Very  few  pupils  or  even  teachers  pos- 
sess that  knowledge,  and  yet  all  must  admit  its  practical  value.     It  is 


*See  Smiles'  Self  Help,  Chap,  III,  for  full  account. 
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an  attainment  within  reach  of  the  average  pupil.  It  can  be  reached 
step  by  step  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  our  public 
schools,  and  with  proper  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  work  can 
be  made  interesting  and  even  fascinating  to  the  pupils. 

An  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction  may  be  seen 
in  the  blind  pupils'  study  of  arithmetic.  I  have  seen  them  rapidly  and 
accurately  solve  long  problems  in  Partial  Payments,  involving  a  half 
dozen  dates  or  more.  I  have  been  told  that  in  Germany  arithmetic  in 
the  common  schools  is  almost  if  not  exclusively  mental  or  oral,  and  the 
following  is  given  as  an  instance  of  its  superiority  over  the  written  sys- 
tem : — A  gentleman  educated  in  Germany  had  a  large  house  plastered. 
The  plasterer  spent  some  time  in  computing  the  number  of  square 
yards  and  the  value  of  the  job.  When  he  announced  the  result,  the 
German  informed  him  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  gave  his  own  result, 
reached  mentally  in  less  than  one- fourth  the  time  the  plasterer  had  con- 
sumed ;  who,  upon  going  over  his  figures  again,  discovered  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  German's  figures  were  correct.  He 
was  accustomed  to  perform  all  his  calculations  mentally,  though  con- 
siderable of  a  business  man,  rarely,  if  ever,  employing  a  pencil  to  as- 
sist him.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this  drill  which  German  youth  get  in 
mental  arithmetic  has  had  its  influence  in  developing  that  close,  logical 
and,  at  the  same  time,  comprehensive  thought  which  has  made  the 
German  mind  so  justly  celebrated  in  mathematics,  science  and  philos- 
ophy ? 

One  principle  which  should  always  be  followed  is  never  to  use  a 
number  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils.  I  have  seen  pupils 
in  the  lower  primary  grades  adding  and  subtracting  numbers  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  greatest  astronomer.  This  is  very  injuri- 
ous. The  pupil  is  constantly  working  in  the  dark,  and  early  forms 
the  idea  that  arithmetic  is  a  sort  of  blind  man's  buff.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  with  him  a  mere  mechanical  process,  in  which  the  mental  faculties 
are  but  little,  if  at  all,  stimulated  to  action.  Moreover,  months  are 
spent  in  learning  the  mechanical  processes  of  arithmetic,  at  this  period 
of  his  development,  whereas,  the  same  number  of  days  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  would  accomplish  the  same  result  and  with  some  under- 
standing of  the  principles  involved.  If  the  pencil  or  crayon  must  be 
used  in  order  to  save  time,  or  for  any  other  good  reason,  do  not  place 
the  numbers  under  each  other  as  in  written  arithmetic,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  the  signs ;  thus,  2  +  3  +  4  +  7  +  8  =  what  ?  In  the 
same  manner  write  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  at  last 
giving  problems  involving  two  or  more  of  the  fundamental  operations, 
requiring  all  the  work  to  be  done  mentally,  writing  only  the  result.     Of 
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course,  a  single  teacher  in  a  graded  school  can  accomplish  but  little  in 
attaining  the  desired  result.  The  work  must  be  carefully  graded,  and 
this  responsibility  must  rest  with  the  superintendent  or  principal  of 
the  school. 

The  teacher  must  proceed  step  by  step,  beginning  with  numbers  from 
one  to  ten,  then  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  so  on,  until  one  thousand  is 
reached,  exhausting  all  the  combinations  of  numbers  involved  in  the  four 
fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic.  The  writer  would  even  recom- 
mend that  all  that  is  taught  in  any  arithmetic,  fractions,  compound  num- 
bers, percentage  etc. ,  should  first  be  learned  from  some  good  mental 
arithmetic,  all  the  operations  being  performed  mentally  and  re- 
cited orally,  before  written  arithmetic  is  ever  touched.  Trained  in 
this  way,  the  pupil  will  be  ready  to  pass  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract, and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  principles  he  has 
learned.  He  can  then  pass  at  once  into  the  higher  or  complete  arith- 
metic, thus  saving  much  time,  with  a  great  gain  in  efficiency. 

I  once  heard  a  college  professor,  in  an  address  to  a  thousand  stu- 
dents, ask  the  students  before  him  how  many  of  them  were  qualified 
to  take  a  position  as  accountant,  at  two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  No 
one  was  ready  to  take  the  position.  The  time  and  effort  expended  in 
our  schools  on  arithmetic  ought  to  produce  better  results. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  • 
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He  who  thoroughly  comprehends  the  value  of  labor,  and  under-, 
standingly  prepares  himself  for  any  chosen  life-work,  gives  unhesitat- 
ingly his  days  and  years,  with  all  that  is  truest  and  noblest  in  himself, 
to  this  spirit  of  his  waking  dreams  ;  nay,  rather,  to  this  angel,  this  re- 
ality born  of  his  very  soul.  Gives  ?  yes,  gives  even  lovingly  and 
prayerfully  with  naught  of  grudging  or  selfishness,  nor  ever  thinks  of 
future  aggrandizement,  for  the  love  which  he  bears  this  object  makes 
him  forgetful  of  all  else,  he  is  absorbed  in  the  living  present. 

See  the  boy  upon  whose  spirit  has  fallen  the  cloak  wrought  by  the 
heroic  deeds  of  those  who  have  made  plain  paths  in  the  once  trackless 
deep.  For  the  first  time  he  stands  upon  a  vessel's  deck,  and  as  he 
breathes  in  the  salt  gale,  his  heart  beats  with  quicker  impulse,  his 
cheeks  glow,  his  eyes  brighten;  and  from  that  hour  he  is  consecrated  to 
his  work.     Henceforth  it  shall  be  his  joy  to  study  the  mysteries  of  old 
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ocean,  to  know  its  winds  and  waves,  its  rocks  and  shoals,  its  mists  and! 
storms.  But  why  this  self-imposed  task,  why  this  meeting  of  difficult 
ties  and  dangers  ?  He  might  have  lived  out  the  measure  of  his  days ; 
with  little  or  no  exertion.  'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  and  I 
makes  him  feel  akin  to  all  who  have  wrestled  and  overcome.  He  will  I 
study  the  deep  and  measure  his  power  over  calm  and  tempest,  that  he: 
may  carry  the  wealth  of  nations  from  continent  to  continent,  andl 
guide  the  vessel  freighted  with  the  more  precious  burden  of  human  life, 
safely  from  harbor  to  harbor. 

Men  may  turn  aside  to  inform  themselves  on  the  various  general) 
topics  of  the  past  and  present  which  interest  or  affect  the  individual  or 
the  many ;  but  their  greatest  work  is  in  the  direction  of  their  vocation. 
So  when  we  consider  the  self- imp  rovement  of  teachers,  it  must 
mainly  involve  improvement  in  their  particular  profession.  We  need 
no  definition  of  this  class  of  persons  nor  of  the  work  which  they  are 
supposed  to  perform.  We  only  wish  to  inquire  how  teachers  may  inu- 
prove  themselves,  and  why  they  should  do  so. 

We  have  chosen  our  work  :  happy  for  us,  if,  as  we  enter  the  school! 
room  in  which  we  are  to  teach  our  first  lessons,  like  the  boy  on  the: 
deck  our  pulses  thrill  with  a  higher  life ;  happy,  indeed,  if  the  sound 
of  footsteps  and  glad  young  voices  is  as  musical  as  the  sound  of  waves, 
breaking  upon  a  sunny  shore. 

Our  first  day  of  teaching  is  ended.  What  a  revelation  it  has  beea 
to  us.  We  thought  ourselves  prepared  for  its  intricacies,  but,  O,  how 
little  we  knew !  Woe  to  us  if  it  has  made  us  impatient.  But  do  you 
who  are  beginning  this  work  ask  cheerfully  and  thoughtfully,  "  What 
shall  I  do  'to  prepare  myself  for  a  successful  discharge  of  all  these 
duties  ?  " 

My  friend,  for  the  present  you  only  need  to  prepare  yourself  for  the 
morrow.  Do  not  attempt  more  at  first  than  a  good  program  ;  then 
give  your  whole  energy  to  the  preparation  of  the  work  that  begins  at  the 
next  drawing.  Begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  and  study  each 
lesson  thoroughly ;  under  no  circumstances  depend  on  a  previously  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  the  subject  as  your  only  preparation  for  teaching 
it,  else  you  may  be  caught  in  a  breaker  or  driven  upon  a  shoal. 

Determine  with  perfect  exactness  how  yow  will  call  each  class,  with 
perfect  exactness  how  you  will  teach  the  lesson  just  studied,  and  with 
perfect  exactness  how  you  will  assign  the  next  lesson  and  dismiss  the 
class.  Know  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  say,  that  no  retraction  be 
necessary  and  that  the  pupils  be  in  no  danger  of  misunderstanding  a 
single  word.  Let  every  sentence  you  utter  be  remarkable  for  clear- 
ness.— (My  first  teaching  wts  a  few  months  in  a  fourth  grade    Then 
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it  was  my  daily  practice  to  write  at  night  every  thing  I  knew  I  should 
say  the  next  day  in  order  to  see  if  I  could  use  forcible  words, 
yet  within  the  comprehension  of  each  pupil.) — And  above  all  do 
not  hesitate  or  vacillate,  but  go  on,  most  steadily  and  firmly  on.  Be 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  the  very  days  will  league  themselves  togeth- 
er to  teach  and  help  you.  Sit  with  folded  hands  while  you  review  the 
incidents  of  each  day ;  inquire,  if  possible,  into  the  origin  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  occur,  and  determine  whether  or  not  a  repetition  of  the 
same  or  similar  acts  can  be  prevented  by  a  removal  of  some  of  the 
causes.  For  instance,  that  large  boy  was  so  restless  and  noisy  that  he 
almost  made  you  afraid  of  him.  Did  you  not  observe  that  he  sat  just 
where  the  hot  afternoon  sun  streamed  through  the  unshaded  window, 
and  that  he  wore  a  heavy  woolen  shirt  ?  Make  some  sort  of  a  shade 
or  put  him  in  a  better  place,  tell  him  you  noticed  what  an  uncomfort- 
able seat  he  occupied,  and  I  assure  you  he  will  be,  if  not  a  good,  a 
better  boy.  A  little  sympathy  goes  to  the  heart.  Thus  allow  your 
school  for  the  next  day,  with  its  known  and,  as  far  as  possible,  its  un- 
known work,  to  pass  in  complete  mental  review  before  you ;  and  this 
I  think  will  improve  you  more  as  a  teacher  than  double  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  any  other  manner;  and,  if  practiced  from  the  beginning 
of  a  school  year  to  its  close,  will  bring  you  more  of  success  than  the 
most  sanguine  ever  anticipated.  In  this  line  of  thought  is  the  reply  of 
Dr.  Arnold  to  one  who  asked  him  why  he  continued  to  study  his  les- 
sons over  and  over  previous  to  going  before  his  class  to  teach  : — "  Be- 
cause I  prefer  my  students  should  be  supplied  from  a  running  stream 
rather  than  a  stagnant  pool." 

Then  keep  open  eye,  ear  and  heart  to  the  work  of  others,  to  all  you 
see  around  you,  to  every  page  you  read,  with  that  close  observation 
which  searches  out  every  truth  with  the  question,  "  how  can  I  apply 
this  to  my  profession ?"  or  with  quick  intuition  recognizing  the  good 
and  the  application  which  may  be  made  at  the  same  instant.  And 
then  you  will  begin  to  invent,  then  you  will  begin  to  feel  that  you  your- 
self have  power. 

Salem,  O.,  April  9 ,  1887. 


The  most  universally  acting  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  influences 
on  which  the  formation  of  character  depends,  is  the  tendency  of  the 
young  to  become  what  they  see  in  loved  ones  about  them.  Keep  this 
in  mind,  teacher,  and  be  what  you  wish  your  pupils  to  become. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

HOW   CAN    IT   BE   MADE   INTERESTING? 


Q 


MISS   KITTIE    THOMAS. 


(Bead  before  the  Huron  Teachers1  Association.) 

This  question  is  one  that  has  worried  me  for  the  last  half  year,  and 
even  now  I  am  not  certain  that  the  correct  answer  has  been  found. 

My  listeners  must  not  expect  to  hear  beautiful  theories,  so  easy  to 
write  and  generally  so  extremely  difficult  to  practice,  but  rather  the 
methods  of  one  who  has  had  very  little  experience  in  this  branch  of 
instruction,  and  has  never  yet  been  informed  that  she  is  making  it  in- 
teresting. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  an  intelligent  citizen,  to 
know  his  country  in  all  its  relations,  with  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced any  given  event,  and  the  relation  of  that  event  to  any  subse- 
quent one;  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  follow 
the  story  down,  for  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  proper  conception  of  what 
is  and  what  will  be,  unless  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  has  been. 

This  duty  should  be  made  a  pleasant  one,  for  in  such  degree  as  it  is 
pleasant  will  it  be  interesting,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  interesting  the 
mind  will  grasp  and  retain  it. 

A  favored  few  in  every  class  have  a  natural  love  for  this  study;  the 
question  in  reference  to  such  is  easily  answered,  for  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves ;  but  to  the  majority  the  very  name  "  history  "  presents 
untold  horrors  in  the  form  of  long,  dry  lessons  to  be  learned  by  heart, 
of  hard  names  and  impossible  events,  that  no  wonder  the  question 
arises — How  can  we  make  the  study  of  history  interesting  ? 

We  all  know  that  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  A  Grammar 
teacher  is  not  supposed  to  be  performed  by  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  the  pupils  previous  to  that  year;  and  yet,  an  opportune  remark, 
story,  question  or  explanation,  concerning  some  sentence  or  paragraph 
in  the  reading  or  geography  lesson,  would,  perhaps  unconsciously  to 
the  pupil,  arouse  in  his  mind  a  desire  to  find  out  something  himself, 
concerning  that  of  which  the  teacher  had  spoken,  and  when  the  desire 
to  find  out  for  one's  self  has  once  been  formed,  the  great  object  will  have 
been  gained. 

A  little  care  in  this  respect,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, — and  it  will 
prove  a  pleasant  diversion  for  both  teacher  and  pupil, — would  go  far 
toward  robbing  the  subject  of  history  of  much  of  the  dread  with  which 
those  pupils  who  hare  never  studied  it  are  very  apt  to  regard  it,   and 
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instead,  they  will  begin  to  think  that  it  is  something  they  can  under- 
stand after  all. 

And  this  idea,  that  they  can  understand  it,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  in- 
terest, after  the  study  of  history  is  begun ;  for  what  pupil  can  be  inter- 
ested in  a  subject  he  can  not  understand  ?  And  to  assist  them  in  this, 
make  it  a  point  from  the  beginning  to  encourage  them  to  use  their  own 
language  in  the  recitations,  as  far  as  possible. 

Perhaps  the  next  remark  will  not  suit  the  gentlemen  present,  for  they 
say  as  a  general  thing  we  talk  too  much ;  but  in  view  of  the  results 
gained  in  this  particular  instance,  the  statement  will  be  made  notwith- 
standing: In  the  beginning,  even  though  the  pupils  are  using  a  text- 
book, the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  a  few  recitations  might  profitably 
be  spent  in  telling  stories  to  the  class  concerning  the  various  persons, 
places  and  things  mentioned  in  the  lesson — for  children  enjoy  stories, 
and  it  will  make  their  expected  work  a  pleasure ;  and  soon  the  burden 
of  the  "talk"  will  have  passed  easily  and  gradually  over  to  them,  and 
they  will  try  to  repeat  what  they  have  heard.  Then  some  one  more 
curious  and  interested  than  the  others  will  add  something  he  has  read 
outside  the  text-book ;  and  when  they  begin  to  enjoy  that  part  of  the 
work  they  have  learned  how  to  study  history,  and  find  it  interesting. 

Another  reason  for  this  outside  work :  There  is  no  doubt  that  most 
of  the  text-books  of  history  used  in  our  schools,  if  the  pupils  must  be 
confined  to  them  exclusively,  will  prove  dry  and  uninteresting  by  rea- 
son of  their  limited  amount  of  detailed  information.  Often  they  can 
do  no  more  than  suggest ;  they  may  cover  ground,  but  only  in  a  very 
general  way.  Events  thus  appear  to  pupils  in  solemn  array,  like  so 
many  houses  in  a  street,  with  no  apparent  connection  except  that  they 
are  in  some  mysterious  manner  collected  in  one  common  thoroughfare, 
and  must  be  separately  passed  before  the  end  is  reached.  Since  this 
is  an  evil  authors  can  not  well  avoid,  the  aid  of  the  teacher  must  be 
invoked,  and  she  must  use  the  best  methods  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
and  embellish  barely  stated  facts  with  interesting  details  that  will  at- 
tract and  connect  otherwise  isolated  points. 

This  will  necessitate  the  teacher's  being  thoroughly  posted,  for  she 
cannot  expect  to  lead  pupils  where  she  herself  does  not  know  the  way; 
consequently,  frequent  and  continuous  use  should  be  made  of  the  en- 
larged and  detailed  works,  and  to  make  this  work  easier  she  may  em- 
ploy a  comprehensive  system  of  note  taking.  Now  all  this  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  loading  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  wearisome  and 
unnecessary  burdens,  but  with  a  view  to  lighting  dark  places,  smooth- 
ing the  way,  and  making  of  the  whole  one  complete  story. 
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Through  the  early  explorations  and  discoveries  make  the  people  and 
scenes  appear  as  vivid  and  real  as  possible  by  means  of  stories. 

The  thirteen  original  States  should  be  studied  with  especial  reference 
to  the  differences  in  purpose,  religion,  and  various  characteristics  of  the 
people  who  settled  them,  until  the  pupils  understand  and  can  give  a 
short  story  concerning  any  of  them.  '  Preparing  tables  on  this  period 
helps  wonderfully,  and  tables  can  be  used  with  good  results  in  nearly 
all  the  periods  of  the  study. 

All  the  way  through,  as  far  as  any  other  nation  has  any  connection 
with  the  United  States  (or  colonies  as  the  case  may  be)  their  history 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  will  give  the  teacher  op- 
portunities of  fixing  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  many  facts  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  Spain,  France,  England,  and  other  European  countries, 
which  will  add  not  a  little  to  their  interest  in  history  generally. 

Great  care  should  always  be  taken  to  correct  any  mistaken  ideas  or 
untrue  stories  which  may  be  advanced  by  any  pupil ;  but  this  plan  of 
story-telling  can  be  used  very  extensively  and  with  good  effect,  even 
through  the  different  wars,  adding  life  and  interest  to  many  dry  facts. 
The  pupils  will  feel  more  acquainted  with  the  generals  named  and  bat- 
tles mentioned,  for  the  former  will  possess  to  them  a  distinct  individ- 
uality, and  the  latter  be  events  well  understood. 

Occasionally  change  the  program  of  recitation.  A  sketch  may  be 
read,  each  may  recite  a  topic  he  has  chosen  himself  because  he  con- 
siders it  especially  interesting  or  important.  Occasionally  permit  each 
to  write  on  a  slip  of  paper  one  or  more  questions,  according  to  the 
length  of  answer  required,  and  which  the  writer  can  answer.  Collect, 
shuffle,  and  let  one  pupil  at  a  time  draw  a  slip  and  recite  immediately. 
This  method  is  good  for  oral  review.  Any  of  these  plans  will  create 
an  interest,  and  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  methods  a  teacher  can  use. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  young  pupils  can  understand  the  phi- 
losophy of  history,  nor  is  it  what  I  mean  by  suggesting  a  connection  of 
events  and  characters,  but  no  pupil  who  is  old  enough  to  study  his- 
tory is  too  young  to  study  it  intelligently,  and  no  pupil  can  study  it  in- 
telligently who  does  not  have  it  presented  to  him  in  an  intelligible  and 
attractive  form. 

Norwalk,  O. 


Never  be  deterred  from  efficient  efforts  to  establish  your  authority 
over  your  pupils,  through  fear  of  alienating  their  affections  or  incurring 
their  displeasure.  Children  respect  rightful  authority,  and  will  soon 
come  to  love  those  who  exercise  it  judiciously. 
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SOME  DEFECTS  IN  THE  CURRICULA  OF   OUR 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Cf  J.    P.    GORDV. 

It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  school  system  has  a 
more  difficult  task  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  earth.  The  Ger- 
man school  system,  the  best  in  the  world,  is  organized  to  meet  the 
wants  of  two  very  different  classes,  the  class  who  lead,  the  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  higher  state  officials,  etc. ,  and  the  immensely  larger 
class,  the  class  who  are  led.  Having  different  spheres  to  fill  they  need 
different  training,  and  to  supply  this  training,  they  have  different 
schools.  With  us  a  very  different  state  of  things  exists.  The  rail- split- 
ter of  to-day  is  the  president  of  to-morrow,  and  even  the  man  who  re- 
mains a  rail  splitter  has  a  vote  that  goes  as  far  towards  electing  our  ru- 
lers as  that  of  Judge  Cooley  or  Senator  Edmunds.  Our  schools  con- 
tain the  most  heterogeneous  elements.  The  future  miner,  blacksmith, 
bricklayer,  lawyer,  doctor,  and  senator  receive  the  same  instruction  in 
our  public  schools  and  go  through  the  same  course  of  study.  What 
should  that  course  of  study  be  ?  Now  it  seems  to  me  self-evident  that 
it  should  either  be  a  compromise,  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  meet 
the  wants  of  both  classes,  the  higher  and  the  lower,  using  the  terms 
with  reference  to  the  parts  they  are  to  play  in  life,  or  that  it  should  es- 
pecially adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  great  majority.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  done  neither.  If  either  class  has  been  especially  considered, 
it  has  been  the  higher.  We  have  fixed  our  eyes  so  intently  on  the  pos- 
sible president,  that  we  have  forgotten  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  in  free  democratic  America,  must  earn  their  bread  by  hard 
labor.     How  shall  we  remedy  this  defect  ? 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  make  manual  training  a  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools.  Wendell 
Phillips  said,  "  Our  system  stops  too  short,  and  as  a  justice  to  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  to  society,  we  should  see  to  it  that  those  whose  life  is  to 
be  one  of  manual  labor  should  be  better  trained  for  it."*  Now  no  in- 
telligent  advocate  of  manual  training  believes  that  boys  should  be 
taught  a  trade  at  school.  They  believe  that  they  should  learn  to  use 
tools  deftly  and  skillfully,  (1)  because  if  they  are  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing by  manual  labor  it  will  make  them  more  independent.  They  can 
take  up  a  new  employment  more  easily,  if  they  cannot  find  work  in 
their  own.  (2)  Because  such  a  training  tends  to  give  dignity  to  their 
work  and  make  them  more  contented  with  their  lot  in   life.     Many 

♦Quoted  by  Howe  in  his  "  Manual  Training." 
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of  our  ablest  educators  believe  that  our  labor  troubles  are  large- 
ly due  to  the  lack  of  manual  training  in  our  public  schools.  The 
whole  influence  of  our  school  system  being  to  make  laborers  dislike  the 
life  they  are  obliged  to  live,  they  are  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  grievanc- 
es, which  are  doubtless  very  great.  (3)  Because  manual  training  is  an 
excellent  discipline,  no  matter  what  one's  calling  is  to  be.  Professor 
Davidson  truly  says,  "  Manual  training  is  at  once  an  essentialpart  of  cul- 
ture and  an  essential  condition  of  true  freedom.  At  present,  even  among 
so-called  cultured  people,  there  is  a  large  number  of  manual  in- 
capables  and  ignoramuses,  who,  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  their  in- 
capacity, rather  look  down  upon  those  who  possess  manual  culture,  for- 
getting that  the  man  who  cannot  use  his  hands  skillfully,  is  cut  off  from 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  conditions  of  independence.'1*  And 
there  are  some  of  these  "incapables"  who  are  conscious  that  their  in- 
capacity is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  themselves  and  to  others,  and  who 
have  a  vivid  feeling  that  to  lack  manual  skill  is  to  be  one-sided,  un sym- 
metrical, is  to  lack  an  essential  part  of  culture. 

The  second  defect  in  the  course  of  study  in  our  public  schools  is  that 
it  does  not  adequately  provide  for  preparation  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  importance 
of  education  to  a  man  who  is  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  But 
what  kind  of  education  ?  People  talk  as  though  the  ability  to  read  were 
a  kind  of  magic  which  would  of  necessity  transform  its  possessor  into 
an  intelligent  citizen.  But  the  power  to  read  is  only  a  key ;  whether 
its  possessor  will  get  at  any  treasures  of  thought  depends  entirely  on  the 
use  he  makes  of  it.  Our  schools  should  see  to  it  that  it  is  used  in  get- 
ting the  training  that  qualifies  a  man  to  do  his  duty  tor  the  state.  "  No 
more  vital  truth  was  ever  uttered  than  that  freedom  and  free  institu- 
tions, cannot  long  be  maintained  by  any  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  notion  of  their  own  government."  A  study  of  our  institu- 
tions, then,  should  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  every  public 
school  in  the  country.  For  the  same  reason,  American  history  should 
be  carefully  taught.  I  agree  with  Herbert  Spencer  that  the  study  of  a 
great  deal  of  so-called  history  serves  no  valuable  purpose  whatever. 
That  Augustine  was  settled  in  1565  and  Jamestown  in  1607,  that  the 
battle  of  Long  Island  was  won  by  the  British,  are  doubtless  true  and 
should  be  taught,  but  if  our  study  of  history  stops  with  facts  like  these 
we  shall  get  very  little  profit  from  it.  We  need  to  go  behind  facts  and 
get  at  their  causes ;  we  need  to  get  at  the  sources  of  our  national 
strength  and  the  sources  of  our  weakness.     We  need  to   know   from 
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what  direction  we  have  come,  that  we  may  know  whither  we  are  tend* 
ing.  Is  it  true,  for  example,  that,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  says,  our  con- 
stitution as  an  actual,  living  thing,  is  very  different  from  the  proper 
document  that  goes  by  that  name  and  is  constantly  becoming  more  so? 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  immense  tribe  of  immigrants  that  have 
poured  upon  our  shores  ?  These  are  samples  of  the  questions  that  a 
student  of  our  history  should  ask  himself,  and  which  an  intelligent  study 
of  it  should  enable  him  to  answer. 

Nor  will  our  schools  discharge  their  duty  to  the  state  unless  they  give 
instruction  in  Political  Economy.  Henry  George  is  telling  American 
laborers  that  all  their  poverty  is  due  to  the  private  ownership  of  land, 
and  very  many  believe  him.  More  than  a  million  copies  of  his  book 
on  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  have  been  sold,  and  the  interest  in  it  is  una- 
bated. Nor  can  any  deny  its  ability,  or  that  it  contains  large  elements 
of  truth.  And  the  difficulty  is  that  its  truth  is  of  a  sort  that  a  man  of 
no  training  can  grasp,  while  its  fallacies  are  concealed  by  his  wonder- 
ful skill  as  a  writer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  prejudices  of 
many  of  his  readers  make  them  unwilling  to  see  them.  Can  our  schools 
afford  to  neglect  the  training  which  will  enable  our  citizens  to  decide 
such  questions  wisely  ?  Dare  they  neglect  to  point  out  the  real  tend- 
ency of  socialistic  agitations  ?  Have  they  a  right  to  leave  them  in  the 
ignorance  which  tempts  them  to  engage  in  strikes  to  the  great  injury 
not  only  of  society  but  of  themselves  ?  To  ask  these  questions  is  to 
answer  them. 

But  it  will  be  urged  that  these  changes  are  impracticable,  (1)  because 
of  the  expense  involved  in  manual  training,  and  (2)  because  all  these 
proposed  reforms  will  make  additional  demands  upon  the  time  of  pu- 
pils who  already  have  as  much  as  they  can  do.  As  to  the  first  objec- 
tion, I  think  a  sufficient  reply  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  pamphlet  by  an  Italian  schoolmaster  :  "  How  shall  we  provide 
tools  ?  you  will  ask.  How  shall  we  fit  up  the  Workshop  ?  Where  shall 
we  find  teachers  to  instruct  in  the  various  mechanical  arts,  if  we  have 
no  pecuniary  means  ?  I  reply :  Every  little  workman,  once  in  love 
with  his  work,  buys  his  own  tools,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  make  use 
of  them,  or  else  he  sets  about  persuading  his  parents  to  buy  him,  at 
one  time,  a  file ;  at  another,  a  pair  of  pincers ;  at  another,  a  hammer; 
and  he  will  find  this  an  easier  task  than  that  of  the  schoolmaster  who 
tries  to  persuade  them  to  buy  a  grammar,  an  arithmetic,  or  a  geography. 
And  be  assured  that  the  boy,  once  in  possession  of  his  tools,  will  oc- 
cupy his  hands,  and  find  work  for  himself.  Instead  of  buying  play- 
things, he  will  make  them ;  and  what  is  more,  he  will  not  break  them 
in  pieces  next  day,  in  order  to  see  how  they  are  made  inside.     For  the 
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same  purposes  in  question,  the  schoolrooms  at  present  existing  are 
sufficient,  if  only  slight  modifications  were  introduced  into  the  desks, 
rendering  them  serviceable  for  work,  as  well  as  for  study,  as  they  now 
are  in  many  well-regulated  girls'  schools.  Again,  the  simple  use  of 
the  more  common  implements  may  be  taught  by  the  common  school- 
master, without  his  pretending  to  be  either  a  mason  or  a  carpenter."* 
"  But  when  shall  we  find  time  for  all  these  new  studies  ?  "  By  doing 
away  with  formal  grammar  altogether,  and  bydimishing  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  geography.  Nobody  ever  learned  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage correctly  by  studying  grammar,  and  nobody  can  or  ought  to  re- 
member the  multitude  of  geographical  details  ordinarily  taught  in  our 
public  schools.  If  no  more  geography  is  taught  than  is  necessary  to 
an  intelligent  study  of  history,  and  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  study  of  geography  serves  no 
other  useful  purpose — and  if  formal  grammar  is  entirely  abolished,  there 
will  be  time  enough  and  some  to  spare  for  those  studies  that  really  pre- 
pare our  pupils  for  living. 
Ohio  University. 
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Dear  Mr.  Findley  : — My  work  in  Dakota  is  begun.  This  is  my 
seventh  day,  and  I  am  well  pleased  thus  far.  My  impression  is  that 
teaching  here  is  preferable  to  the  same  work  in  Ohio.  I  have  but 
twelve  pupils,  but  they  are  twelve  bright,  industrious  boys  and  girls. 
They  seem  disposed  to  do  right  because  it  is  right,  and  not  from  fear 
of  punishment.  If  I  can,  by  example  and  precept,  teach  them  self- 
government,  I  shall  not  have  labored  in  vain.  I  have  no  beginners, 
all  can  read  some.  I  have  four  classes  in  arithmetic,  three  in  geogra- 
phy, three  in  language,  five  in  reading,  three  in  spelling,  and  two  in 
physiology,  with  history  and  music  as  general  exercises.  The  day  is 
well  filled,  and  passes  only  too  rapidly.  Thus  far  the  preparation  of 
lessons  has  been  above  the  average. 

The  house  is  new,  nicely  finished,  and  well  furnished.  The  desks 
are  of  modern  style,  plenty  of  blackboards,  three  bright  new  maps,  the 
indispensable  "Webster's  Unabridged,"  and  the  nicest  globe  I  ever 
saw.  Then  there  are  the  large  cloak-room,  the  far-sounding  bell, — yes, 
and  curtains  at  the  windows — something  I  never  had  in  the  eight  terms 
I  taught  in  Ohio. 


^Quoted  by  Professor  Davidson  in  the  article  referred  to. 
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Parents  and  directors  take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  school. 
They  want  the  house  well  furnished,  and  pupils  well  equipped.  They 
also  want  a  teacher,  not  a  mere  school-keeper.  The  chief  mistake 
they  make  is  in  thinking  that  a  day  missed  now  and  then  is  little  loss 
to  the  pupil.  If  there  is  some  chore  at  home  that  a  pupil  can  do,  he 
is  kept  at  home  to  do  it.  I  wish  it  were  not  so.  A  day  missed  is  a 
day  lost,  and  unless  the  necessity  is  absolute,  it  ought  not  so  to  be.  It 
is  the  evil  of  all  country  schools.  Can  nothing  be  done  ?  Is  there  no 
remedy  ? 

There  are  county  superintendents  here.  I  have  not  seen  the  one 
(Dr.  R.  M.  Evans)  for  this  county  yet.  I  came  here  March  4th. 
There  was  no  public  examination  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  April — af- 
ter I  had  commenced  my  school.  I  did  not  feel  able  either  to  take 
the  journey  or  to  pay  the  fee  ($3.00)  necessary  for  a  private  examina- 
tion ;  so  I  sent  the  superintendent  the  recommendations  you  and  Miss 
Gifford  gave  me,  together  with  my  Ohio  certificate.  In  reply  I  re- 
ceived a  second  class  certificate.  There  are  three  classes  of  certifi- 
cates issued, — for  one,  two,  and  three  years.  The  fee  for  a  public  ex- 
amination is  one  dollar,  which  goes  into  the  institute  fund  of  the  coun- 
ty. Private  examinations  are  also  held,  for  which  a  fee  of  three  dol- 
lars is  charged,  two  of  which  goes  to  the  superintendent.  Perhaps 
this  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  public  examinations,  but  two  being 
held  each  year.  With  mingled  pleasure  and  dread,  I  await  his  majes- 
ty's visit  to  my  school.  (He  must  come  once  a  term.)  It  is  a  new  ex- 
perience, but  I  like  the  idea.  It  is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  there  is  some 
one  with  whom  I  can  consult. 

The  weather  here  now  resembles  Ohio's  February,  only  there  is  not 
nearly  so  much  rain.  Before  last  Saturday  the  top  of  the  ground  was 
like  an  ash  heap,  dry  and  dusty.  Farmers  commenced  to  seed,  even 
though  below  a  few  inches  of  surface  the  ground  is  frozen  to  the  depth 
of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  snow  is  about  all  gone,  the  wild  geese  are 
going  north,  and  the  meadow  larks  are  singing.  Spring  may  yet  come, 
even  though  the  mercury  has  touched  or  gone  below  zero  point  ten 
times  since  March  4th. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Auburn,  Dak.9  Apr.  11,  1887.  Minnie  J.  Ellet. 


— Give  self-control,  and  you  give  the  essence  of  all  well-doing  in 
mind,  body,  and  estate.  Morality,  learning,  thought,  business,  suc- 
cess,— the  master  of  himself  can  master  these. — Charles  Buxton. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

ORIGINAL  WORK   IN   ARITHMETIC. 

Pupils  having  become  familiar  with  their  text-book,  are  apt  to  fall  in- 
to the  habit  of  working  for  the  answer,  without  reference  to  the  princi- 
ple involved.  To  break  up  this  habit  and  lead  my  pupils  to  more  inde- 
pendent thinking,  I  have  resorted  to  the  plan  of  writing  on  the  board, 
once  each  week,  a  list  of  original  problems,  which  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  copy  and  solve  without  help,  some  time  in  the  following 
week.  At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  the  time  of  a  recitation  is  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  these  problems,  with  special  reference  to  principles 
involved.  I  have  found  this  work  very  profitable.  The  pupils  take 
more  interest  and  make  better  progress. 

Northfield,  Ohio.  W.  M.  Webb. 

SOLUTIONS    CRITICISED. 

Mr.  Editor: — On  p.  183  of  the  Monthly  I  notice  two  solutions(?) 

of  the  old  problem,  J^  +£ ~^  lJj   .     The  first,  by  J.  W.   Jones, 

reveals  the  fact  that  the  solution  results  in  a  biquadratic  equation ; 
hence,  there  are  four  values  of  x  and  four  corresponding  values  of  y, 
each  set  of  which  will  satisfy  the  equations.  Hence,  merely  getting 
the  values,  x  =  3  +  y  =  2,  is  only  a  partial  solution. 

Then  comes  a  solution  by  Mr.  Jonas  Cook,  almost  identical  with 
one  published  by  Mr.  Henkle  in  his  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.  Mr.  Schuyler  has  also  published  a  similar  solu- 
tion in  his  New  Algebra.  Let  us  examine  this  solution.  In  the  first 
place,  the  equations  are  put  under  the  following  forms:  x2  —  9  =  2 
— y,  and  x  —  3  =  4  — y2*  Now,  in  order  to  make  this  separation, 
one  must  know  the  value  of  x  and  the  value  of  j>,  which  he  afterwards 
finds  by  along  course  of  transpositions,  additions,  etc. 

Hence  I  ask,  what  good  is  the  subsequent  work  ?  Don't  you  see 
that  separating  11  into  9  K3)2]  and  z,  and  7  into  4  [(2)2]  and  3,  reveals 
the  roots  ? 

Mr.  Henkle  knew  that  this  solution  amounted  to  nothing ;  for  when 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  facts  stated  above,  he  said  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "  Nine  tenths  of  those  who  read  this  solution  will  think  it 
is  all  right." 

As  to  your  rule,  Mr.  Editor,  for  such  examples,  if  you  attempt  to 
apply  it  to  x2  +  y  =  1 2,  and  x  +  y2  =  8,  you  will  find  it  will  fail.  Al- 
so, if  Mr.  Jones  attempts  to  factor  the  resulting  biquadratic  he  will 
fail.  So  also,  if  Mr.  Cook  attempts  to  solve  it  by  his  method  he  will 
fail.    But  by  Descartes' s  method  of  solving  biquadratics  it  can  be 
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reduced  to  a  cubic,  which  comes  under  Cardan's  failing  case,   but 
which  can  be  solved  by  the  trigonometric  method. 

I  published  such  a  solution  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education, 
about  two  years  ago. 
Lafayette,  Ind.  M.  C.  Stevens. 

"ENGLISH   AS   SHE   IS  TAUGHT." 

Probably  all  of  us  have  read  and  laughed  over  "  English  as  She  is 
Taught,"  in  the  April  Century.  Probably,  too,  any  of  us  who  have 
kept  a  record  .could  match  many  of  the  blunders  given  there,  although, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  capacity  for  blundering  therein  exhibited 
amounts  to  positive  genius.  Some  of  the  answers  given  show  that  the 
victim  has  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to  define.  The  boy, 
for  instance,  who  described  a  circle  as  "  a  round  straight  line,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,"  had  evidently  seen  a  circle,  perhaps  drawn  one 
himself,  a  clear-cut,  sharply-defined,  exact-meeting  outline,  with  a  well- 
marked  centre.  That  boy,  when  he  grows  up,  will  write  novels  very 
different  from — well,  let  us  say  those  of  Mr.  Howell !  So,  too,  the 
child  who  says  "  climate  lasts  all  the  time,  weather  only  a  few  days, 
has  hit  it  exactly  for  this  latitude. 

Of  course  there  will  be  a  great  lifting  up  of  hands  in  holy  horror, 
and  a  great  outcry  against  our  schools,  anent  this  article.  We  should 
remember,  however,  that  these  are  undoubtedly  examples  collected  by 
many  teachers  from  the  papers  of  a  great  many  pupils  of  varying  ages. 
I  doubt  if  any  one  set  of  scholars  were  ever  made  to  digest  the  thirty  au- 
thors given  in  literature,  as  "Mr.  Twain"   would  seem  to  imply. 

Which  is  worse,  trying  to  give  attention  to  too  many  subjects,  or  be- 
ing stupefied  with  endless  repetition  of  one  thing  ?  As  an  illustration 
of  this  last :  A  lady  having  occasion  to  visit  a  school  building,  heard 
from  one  of  the  rooms,  as  she  approached,  the  teacher's  voice  saying 
"two  times  two  are  four."  During  the  five  minutes  or  so  of  her  be- 
ing within  hearing  distance,  the  repetition  of  this  wholesome  truth  by 
teacher  or  scholars  was  kept  up.  Now,  the  school  age  here  is  six 
years ;  the  children  all  come  from  fairly  comfortable  and  intelligent 
homes.  Does  not  every  child  of  six,  in  a  moderately  intelligent  family, 
know  that  twice  two  is  four  before  ever  the  shadow  of  the  school-build- 
ing has  darkened  his  life  ?  Is  there  not,  between  the  too  rapid  flitting 
to  too  many  subjects  and  the  ceaseless,  stultifying,  repetition  of  one 
thing,  some  golden  mean  ?  and  echo  answers,  mean.  H.  R. 

A   SYMPOSIUM   ON   SPELLING. 

Dear  Mr.  Findley  : — I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Monthly  for 
several  years,  and  I  fully  appreciate,  I  trust,   the  many  benefits  de- 
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rived  from  it  I  have  been  especially  aided  by  the  interchange  of 
ideas  in  some  of  the  "symposiums."  I  wish  to  ask,  with  your  per- 
mission, for  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  spelling.  Should  we  teach  oral  spelling  at  all,  and,  if  so, 
should  we  pronounce  the  syllables  as  they  used  to  do  "in  the  olden 
times  ?"  We  used  to  spell  d  i  f,  dif,  f  i,  fi,  diffi,  cult,  cult,  difficult. 
Is  there  any  advantage  in  this  pronouncing  of  each  syllable,  or  a  dis- 
advantage ?  Please  to  give  us  your  opinion,  and  let  us  hear  from  su- 
perintendents, primary  teachers,  and  others. 

Yours  cordially, 
Granville,  Ohio.  O.  T.  Corson. 

Now,  members  of  the  Monthly  family,  let  your  light  shine.  Give  your  ex- 
perience. Let  your  words  be  few  and  well  ordered,  and  let  them  reach  us  by 
May  10th;  and  we'll  return  them  to  you  in  print  about  June  1st. — Ed. 

QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

Q.  i,  p.  185. — The  present  Constitution  of  Ohio  (known  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  185 1)  was  done  in  convention  at  Cincinnati,  March  10; 
was  adopted  by  the  voters  of  the  State,  June  17,  (third  Tuesday) ;  and 
took  effect,  September  1 :  all  in  the  year  185 1.  A  proposed  new  Con- 
stitution was  voted  down,  August  18,  1874.  In  1891,  the  question  of 
calling  a  convention  to  prepare  another  new  Constitution  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  State.  Felix  Rathergate. 

East  Richland  Ohio. 

To  the  same  effect,  A.  D.  Foster  and  Richard  F.  Beausay. 

Q.  2,  p.  185. — "  If  a  teacher  is  employed  for  a  definite  time,  and, 
during  the  period  of  his  employment,  the  district  officers  close  the 
schools  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases,  and  keep 
them  closed  for  a  time,  and  the  teacher  continues  ready  to  perform  his 
contract,  he  is  entitled  to  full  wages  during  such  period." 

See  Ohio  School  Law,  page  104,  Ed.  of  1883. 

Richard  F.  Beausay. 

With  this  agree  G.  0.  E.  and  Felix  Rathergate. 

Q.  3,  p.  185. — This  is  as  true  of  the  poles  as  of  any  other  "  point." 
Some  may  claim  that  the  poles  do  not  at  all  seasons  have  an  apparent 
horizon.  This  is  true,  but  Quackenbos  has  reference  to  the  "  Natural 
Horizon."  A.  D.  Foster. 

Yes.  But  it  is  not  true  of  the  poles  because  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  \  but  the  horizon,  zenith,  and  nadir  of  the  poles  are 
constantly  changing  because  of  the  nutation  of  the  poles.  Nutation  is  a 
co  resultant  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Richard  F.  Beausav. 
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The  horizon,  zenith  and  nadir  of  the  poles  never  change.  The  zen- 
ith and  nadir  of  the  north  terrestrial  pole  are  respectively  the  north 
and  south  celestial  poles.  The  horizon  of  each  pole  is  the  equinoctial 
line  of  the  heavens,  or  celestial  equator.  Felix  Rathergate. 

East  Richland,  Ohio. 

Q.  4,  p.  185.—  Children  are  accustomed,  out  of  school,  to  speak 
their  thoughts  freely,  and  the  habit  is  thus  formed.  The  practice 
should  be  restrained  and  ultimately  prohibited  in  school. 

H.  Iv.  C 

Q.  5,  p.  185. — To  teach  is  to  communicate  knowledge,  to  give  in- 
struction. G.  G.  D. 

The  word  "  Teach  "  comes  from  an  Anglo  Saxon  word  meaning  "  to 
show."  The  Greek  and  Latin  verbs  meaning  "to  teach1'  come  from 
the  Sanskrit  root,  also  meaning  "to  show."  Teaching,  then,  is  guid- 
ing the  pupil  in  those  exercises  which  performed  by  himself  will  best 
develop  his  powers.  A  good  teacher  must  show,  lead  or  guide  the 
pupil  in  the  work  of  education,  but  not  do  the  work  for  him. 

W.  Ramsey. 

To  teach  is  to  render  assistance  in  learning.  Jacototsays  "  to  teach 
is  to  cause  to  learn ;  "  Hart,  that  teaching  is  causing  another  to  know. 
Teaching  involves  the  notion  of  learning.  When  one  person  teaches 
some  other  person  learns.  G.  D. 

Q.  6,  p.  185. — The  curve  made  by  the  hawk  is  called  the  curve  of 
pursuit.  50  —  40  =  10 ;  10  :  30;  150  :  150,  distance  both  flew.  50 
+  40  =  90;  90  :  150;  ;5o  :  83  J^,  number  of  yards  the  hawk  flew. 
90  :  150; ; 40  :  66^5,  number  of  yards  the  quail  flew.  Some  tell  us 
that  this  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  calculus  only. 

J.  W.  Jones. 


By  the  calculus,  we  have  the  following  formula :  m  (~- ): 

where  tn  denotes  the  distance  the  quail  is  north  of  hawk;  n,  the 
number  of  times  the  hawk  flies  faster  than  the  quail ;  a,  the  distance 
the  quail  flies  before  it  is  caught.  Let  x  =  the  time  of  chase ;  then 
m  =  -$$  of  a  mile ;  n  =  £ ;  and  a  =  40  x.  Hence^  y^-  x  y  = 
40JC  j  or  x=T^^  hr.  1760  X  40  X  tbW^^  number  of  yards  passed 
over  by  the  quail;  and  1760  X  50  X  tt^t  =  **3i»  number  of  yards 
passed  over  by  hawk.  J.  W.  Pfeiffer. 

Other  solutions  with  same  result  by  M.  C.  Stevens  and  J.  C.  Gregg,  of  Indi- 
ana, and  J.  P.  Dower,  of  Elkton,  Ky.  We  cannot  conveniently  produce  the 
diagrams  accompanying,  and  the  solutions  would  be  defective  without  them. 
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Q.  7,  p.  186. — Let  io#  =  rate  per  hr.  of  first  train.  When  the  sec- 
ond train  starts  the  first  has  gone  iox  miles.  The  second  train  travels 
10  miles  per  hr.  more  than  the  first,  then  to  gain  iar  miles  it  must 
travel  x  hrs.  The  first  train,  traveling  x  +  i  hours  and  iox  miles 
perhr.,  will  travel  iar*  -f~  io*  miles.  Therefore,  2o#*  -f-  20*  =  dis- 
tance from  P  to  Q. 

If  the  first  train  were  to  travel  two  hours  less  than  it  did  travel,  or 
x  —  i  hours,,  its  speed  must  be  increased  28  miles  per  hr.  It  will 
then  travel  io#  +  28  miles  per  hr.  for  x  —  1  hours.  It  will  therefore 
travel  10**  +  18*  —  28  miles. 

But  from  the  first  condition  of  the  problem  we  found  that  the  first 
train  traveled  io*a  +  10*  miles.  Hence,  io#*  +  ioa:=  roar*  -f- 18* 
—  28  ;  from  which  x  =  3  j£,  and  2o#*-f"20*  =  315  miles,  distance 
from  P.  to  Q.  L.  C.  Conwell. 

Other  solutions  with  same  result  by  J.  C.  Gregg,  A.  K..  Felix  Rathergate,  J. 
W.  Pfeiffer  and  J.  M.  S.  A.  D.  B.  gets  a  different  result,  which  we  think  is  in- 
correct.— Ed. 

Q.  8,  p.  186. — B  will  pass  A  every  5  hours,  and  C  will  pass  A  ev- 
ery 2  y2  hours.     Hence,  they  will  all  be  together  every  5  hours. 

J.  C.  Gregg. 

Different  solutions  and  same  result  by  Richard  F.  Beausay,  Felix  Rather- 
gate, A.  D.  B.,  J.  M.  S.,  and  G.  G.  D. 

Q.  8,  p.  186. — V  hrs.  is  the  time  it  takes  A  to  travel  once  around, 
V>,  B's  time,  and  \\  Cs  time.  Then  the  L.  C.  M.  of  y  f  V,  and  \\ 
is  20,  the  number  of  hrs.  to  the  time  when  they  are  all  at  the  point 
of  starting.     Hence,  20  hrs.  is  the  time  required. 

W.  D.  Metsker. 

With  this  agree  P.  S.  Berg  and  J.  W.  Pfeiffer.  The  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem is  a  little  indefinite,  but  all  seem  to  have  for  granted  that  theirs*  time  all 
will  be  together  is  meant.  If  any  desire  a  new  hearing  on  this  problem,  they 
can  have  an  opportunity  next  month. — Ed. 

Q.  9,  p.  186. — The  surface  of  board  =  £  (9  -f-  24)  X  120  =  1980 
sq.  in.,  and  one  half  the  surface  =  990  sq.  in.  Produce  the  sides  of 
the  board  until  they  meet,  forming  a  triangle,  of  which  the  altitude  is 
192  inches.  Area  of  triangle  whose  base  is  9  in.  is  324  sq.  in. 
1980  sq.  in.  -f-  324  sq.  in.  =  2304  sq.  in.,  and  990  +  324  =  13 14 
sq.  in.  The  square  roots  of  similar  surfaces  are  to  each  other  as  their 
like  parts  ;  hence,  ^2304  •  1/1314:  ^92  :  x.  Solving  this  propor- 
tion, we  have  145  inches  for  the  altitude  of  smaller  triangle.  192  — 
145  =  47  inches  =  3^  ft,  which  is  the  distance  from  the  wider  end 
that  it  must  be  cut  to  make  the  solidities  equal  P.  S.  Berg. 
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Various  solutions  and  substantially  same  result  by  A.  D.  Beechy,  J.  €.  Gregg, 
J.  W.  Pfeiffer,  W.  G.  Metsker,  J.  W.  Jones,  J.  M.  S.,  G.  G.  D.,  J.  R.  Jami- 
son. 

Q.  10,  p.  186: 

(1).  *»  +  J*  —  ibx  +  x*  =  ^!i*- 

(2).  a«»*  +  b2n*  —  *bn*x  +  »**»  =  m*x2. 
(3).  (a*—  m*)x2  —  2tn*x  =  —  n*(a2  +  b*). 

(4).  x>-     *"      x=  -"("  +  »'>. 
»*  —  »ia  »8  — /»* 

(7).  *  =        *       (  £»  +  l/a»«*  —a»»* +**»»)■ 

#•  —  /&"  \  """"- " 

This  value  of  x  proves  out  very  nicely. 

East  Richland,  Ohio.  Felix  Rathergate. 

Clearing  and  transposing,  we  have  x*  + — 5  = —-! — ' 

fn*—  n*         m*  —  n* 

adding rito  both  sides  and  extracting  square  root,  x  = 

°(«*  —  n*) 

— bn*  ±  «V   g*m*  +  b*n*  —  a*n*- 

m*  —  n* 

This  is  nothing  but  a  common  quadratic,  unless  there  is  a  misprint 

J.  W.  Pfeiffer. 

Other  solutions  by  J.  C.  Gregg,  W.  G.  Metsker,  and  J.  M.  S. 

QUERIES. 

i.     Can  a  school  teacher  under  21  years  of  age  make  a  legal  con- 
tract with  directors,  without  the  consent  of  his  guardian  ? 

A.  D.  F. 

•  * 

2.  Are  county  examiners  under  obligations  to  return  an  applicant's 
manuscripts  if  so  requested  ?  W.  S.  J. 

3.  What  are  the  criteria  of  a  good  teacher  ?  A.  £.  W. 

4.  What  salary  was  Jefferson  Davis  to  receive  as  President  of  the 
Southern  States  ?  G.  O.  Duek, 
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5.  Has  the  United  States  government  been  at  any  time  free  from 
debt  L.  W.  W. 

6.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  stanza,  and  where  can  it  be 
found? 

"  I  sat  alone  with  my  conscience, 
In  a  place  where  time  had  ceased, 
And  we  talked  of  my  former  living 
In  the  land  where  the  years  increased." 

7.  A  sold  2  horses  for  $420.  On  the  gray  he  gained  20  percent, 
and  on  the  bay  he  lost  20  percent.  Did  he  gain  or  lose,  if  \  the  cost 
of  the  gray  equals  \  the  cost  of  the  bay  ?  G.  G.  D. 

$.  There  is  a  circular  field  enclosed  by  a  rail  fence,  10  rails  high, 
rails  16  ft  long.  There  are  as  many  acres  as  rails.  How  many  acres 
are  there  ?  G.  G.  D. 

9.  I  wish  to  realize  eight  percent  on  my  investment;  how  much 
shall  I  pay  for  a  note  for  $100,  due  in  one  year,  bearing  seven  per- 
cent interest  ?  M.  A.  Taylor. 

10.  How  expand  these  possessive  and  explanatory  modifiers  into 
adjective  clauses  ? 

(a)  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way. 
(0)  Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety, 
(c)  Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense,  lie  in  three  words, 
— health,  peace,  and  competence.  L.  E.  M. 

Niles,  0. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  HINTS. 

BY   EVELYN    S.     FOSTER. 


One  dark  rainy  afternoon,  when  the  spirit  of  unrest  was  uncomfort- 
ably active  in  the  school  room,  I  hit  upon  a  new  device,  which,  for  a 
time,  entirely  banished  the  unwelcome  intruder.  I  had  upon  my  desk 
two  new  copies  of  a  juvenile  publication ;  the  leaves  had,  until  that 
afternoon,  been  uncut  I  described  its  beauties  to  the  children,  and 
said,  we  would  use  it  for  a  reader  that  day.  I  also  said,  I  should  se- 
lect a  child,  who  sat  very  still,  to  read  first,  and  after  that,  I  should 
choose  for  readers,  those  who  were  the  most  attentive.  As  I  had  two 
copies  of  the  magazine,  I  was  able  to  follow  the  reading  and  help 
the  pupils  in  difficult  places.  The  change  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  school-room  was  amusing  as  well  as  pleasing,  for  some  of  the  chil- 
dren looked  as  if  they  were  at  the  photographer's,  having  their  pic- 
tures taken.  I  found  this  exercise  also  a  great  help  in  teaching  the 
pupils  to  read  at  sight. — Educator. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Monthly  is  mailed  promptly  be/ore  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  cases,  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  month.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  within  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  month,  should  give  prompt  notice,  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent. 

Bequests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  25th  of  the 
month,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


TEACHERS  IN  TROUBLE. 

We  have  frequent  appeals  for  advice  and  help,  from  teachers  in  trouble.  It 
is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  teachers  to  be  in  trouble;  and  indeed  this  experi- 
ence is  not  peculiar  to  teachers.  We  are  told  in  an  old  book  that  man  that  is 
born  of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble,  and  that  man  is  born  unto 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  But  the  knowledge  of  this  tendency  of  hu- 
man nature  does  not  make  trouble  agreeable  or  easy  to  bear.  The  desire  to 
escape  from  it  is  as  general  and  as  strong  as  the  tendency  to  it. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  troubles  with  which  teachers  are  afflicted 
are  not  more  grievous  and  harder  to  be  borne  than  those  that  fall  to  the  average 
lot  of  man.  Certain  it  is  that  teachers  have  their  own  trials,  which  are  some- 
times peculiarly  hard  to  bear.  They  have  their  full  share  of  weaknesses  and 
imperfections,  with  ample  opportunity  for  exposure  of  the  same  before  an  un- 

sympathizing  public.  They  not  only  suffer  more  than  most  people  on  account 
of  their  own  frailty  and  indiscretion,  they  also  suffer  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly because  of  the  sins  and  follies  of  other  people. 

Teachers'  troubles,  like  the  measles  and  whooping  cough,  are  liable  to  come 
at  any  time,  but  they  are  more  prevalent  at  some  seasons  than  at  others.  The 
time  of  the  spring  election  and  two  or  three  months  following  is  one  of  the 
teachers'  trying  seasons.  Some  of  the  manifestations  are  an  uneasy  state  of 
mind,  low  spirits,  desire  for  a  new  field  of  labor,  etc.  In  a  letter,  just  received, 
an  Ohio  superintendent  writes:  uThe  election  is  over.  The  whisky  and 
bummer  element  is  on  top.  I  want  a  new  place — in  Ohio  if  possible,  but  any 
where  in  the  United  States  rather  than  here." 

This  brother  has  done  faithful  service  in  his  position  for  many  years.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  conscientious  and  tireless  worker.  But  the  most 
faithful  service  is  not  security  against  the  uncertainties  and  perplexities  of  any 
position  whose  tenure  depends  on  popular  favor. 

Another  writes :  "  Matters  and  things  here  have  something  of  a  dubious 
cast  An  economical  wave  has  struck  us.  Retrenchment  carried  the  day  at 
election  last  Monday.  Salaries  are  already  at  ebb-tide.  I  will  not  stand  an- 
other reduction.    Do  you  know  of  any  desirable  vacancies  ?  " 
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This  brother,  too,  has  held  the  same  position  for  a  good  many  years,  and  has 
been  faithful  and  efficient. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  election,  a  young  man  having  charge  of  the  schools 
of  a  small  village  (two  departments),  whom  for'convenience  we  shall  call  Mr.  B, 
called  at  our  office  for  advice  and  comfort.  He  was  in  deep  trouble.  He  had 
met  with  opposition  in  his  work  from  several  sources.  A  former  teacher  had 
been  much  censured  for  his  strictness  and  severity.  Mr.  B  was  blamed  for 
laxness  and  want  of  control.  Another  teacher  in  the  neighborhood,  who  wants 
Mr.  B's  place,  was  a  standing  menace.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  result  of 
the  election  was  unfavorable.  The  two  new  members  of  the  board  were  un- 
friendly to  Mr.  B.,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  were  not  ardent  supporters.  As 
may  readily  be  inferred,  he  was  not  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 

These  are  not  exceptional*  cases.  We  do  not  doubt  that  a  large  number 
of  our  readers  will  find  in  one  or  other  of  them  something  answering  to  their 
own  experience. 

We  have  no  panacea  for  such  ills,  but  we  venture  to  make  some  suggestions 
which  we  think  have  value  in  the  direction  of  prevention  and  mitigation.  We 
may  learn  to  bear  with  some  measure  of  fortitude  and  resignation  the  ills  we 
cannot  cure,  and  ultimately  to  triumph  over  them  and  rise  above  them. 

1.  Make  it  your  chief  concern  te  do  your  work  well.  Be  much  more  con- 
cerned about  filling  your  position  well  while  in  it  than  about  retaining  the  po- 
sition. It  is  here  that  many  teachers  make  a  fatal  mistake.  Far  too  much  of 
their  thought  and  effort  is  spent  on  securing  favor  and  making  their  own  call- 
ing and  election  sure.  It  is  a  right  thing,  it  is  a  duty,  to  treat  all  men  respect- 
fully and  courteously,  but  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  think  as  little  as 
possible  about  the  effect  of  your  conduct  on  your  chances  of  re-election. 
Thoughtfulness  and  effort  on  one's  own  behalf  do  not  succeed  in  the  long  run ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  usually  defeat  their  own  end.  The  principle  an- 
nounced nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  is  still  in  force  among  men :  He  that 
would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it.  It  was  said  of  a  city  superintendent  well 
known  in  Ohio,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  safely  passed  the  crisis  of  one  election, 
he  began  scheming  and  trimming  with  reference  to  the  next  That  superin- 
tendent was  always  in  hot  water,  and  soon  lost  his  position  entirely. 

Even  in  a  time  of  commotion  and  opposition,  when  a  teacher  or  superintend- 
ent seems  to  be  on  trial  in  his  community,  it  is  still  the  part  of  wisdom  for  him 
to  take  care  of  his  work,  and  let  the  case  of  the  people  vs.  the  schoolmaster  take 
care  of  itself. 

2.  When  difficulties  arise,  when  opposition  is  met,  be  very  slow  to  conclude 
that  none  of  the  fault  is  yours.  The  chances  are  about  even  that  the  greater 
share  of  the  fault  is  yours.  From  many  years  of  experience  and  observation, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  average,  teachers  are  as  highly  es- 
teemed, receive  as  much  consideration,  and  are  as  well  treated  as  they  deserve. 

It  is  well  for  the  teacher,  when  trouble  comes,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  self- 
examination,  and  to  make  thorough  work  of  it.  He  may  discover  faults  he 
was  not  aware  of— peculiarities  of  temper,  of  speech  or  manner,  which  are  very 
offensive  to  other  people.  He  may  at  least  find  faults  enough  to  make  him  a 
little  blind  to  the  faults  of  others. 
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When  70a  find  yourself  at  fault,  make  open  and  frank  acknowledgment  to 
yourself  and  others  concerned,  and  make  such  amends  as  the  circumstances  al- 
low.   Do  this  because  it  is  honorable  and  right. 

3.  In  time  of  difficulty,  let  your  words  be  few  and  well  ordered.  Do  not  re- 
hearse your  grievances.  Be  not  in  haste  to  defend  yourself.  If  mud  is  thrown 
upon  you,  let  it  dry  and  it  will  rub  off  readily.  You  will  rarely  have  occasion 
to  regret  your  silence,  but  may  often  regret  having  spoken.  The  writer  won 
the  greatest  victory  of  his  life  by  holding  his  tongue. 

4.  Do  not  take  fright  at  the  approach  of  danger.  The  place  of  duty  is  the 
place  of  safety.  To  run  from  duty  is  to  run  into  danger.  If  you  are  under  an 
engagement,  stand  in  your  place  and  do  your  work  quietly  and  faithfully.  If 
you  have  fulfilled  your  contract  and  are  not  wanted  longer,  retire  with  dignity 
and  in  good  order,  prepared  to  make  a  wise  use  of  past  experiences  in  your 
next  field  of  labor. 


THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

President  E.  R.  Eldridge,  of  the  Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  in  an  address 
before  the  Louisa  County  teachers'  association,  makes  some  good  points  con- 
cerning rural  schools,  which  we  think  worth  re-producing.  Speaking  of  the  lack 
of  purpose  and  plan  in  these  schools,  he  says  that  a  large  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren go  over  in  tread-mill  fashion  the  disconnected  work  of  the  unorganized 
district  schools,  until,  at  the  age  of  16  or  17,  without  any  thorough  knowledge  of 
even  the  rudimentary  branches,  without  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  use  their  powers,  many  of  them  lapse  into  a  state  of  inanity.  Intelligent 
observers  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  discouraged  big  boys  and  girls  so  num- 
erous in  our  rural  districts.  "  Energy  they  have,  but  they  know  not  which  way 
to  go,  but  floundering  in  the  darkness  about  them,  they  lose  their  love  for  books 
and  school  and  resolve  to  give  it  all  up  as  a  bad  piece  of  business.  Do  I  over- 
draw the  picture  ?  I  am  convinced  that  I  do  not,  by  my  ten  terms  as  teacher 
in  rural  work,  my  four  years  as  superintendent  of  a  county,  my  many,  many 
visits  among  such  schools,  my  talks  with  scores  and  scores  of  pupils  from  these 
schools  who  have  fled  from  them  long  ere  they  were  ready  to  enter  this  nor- 
mal school,  and  my  talks  with  hundreds  of  teachers  of  these  schools,  and  with 
the  county  superintendent  over  them. 

11  Give  these  healthy  boys  and  girls  well  arranged  and  well  managed  courses 
of  study  to  work  upon  and  my  word  for  it,  they  will  cover  a  good  high  school 
course  by  the  time  they  are  16  years  old,  and  will  then  be  so  filled  with  the  love 
of  wisdom  that  they  will  press  on  to  a  still  higher  education." 

Contrasting  city  and  country,  he  puts  the  case  well  as  follows : 

"  The  City  School  has  some  things  to  meet  not  found  in  the  country.  Their 
pupils  have  not  the  buoyance  of  spirit  and  strength  that  come  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  free  air  and  abundance  of  space  added  to  the  necessary  exercise  of  the 
farm  life.  Nor  are  the  boys  and  girls  of  country  life  so  much  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  immorality,  as  are  the  children  of  cities.  But  these  disadvantages 
of  city  pupils  are  counterbalanced  by  the  superior  advantages  of  their  school 
work.  Give  the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  such  advantages  as  are  derived 
from  association,  graduation  and  efficient  supervision,  and  with  their  fulness 
of  health  and  strength  they  can  do  many  times  the  work  in  a  given  time  that 
they  are  now  able  to  do  in  their  irregular,  unsystematic,  headless  work.  We 
would  not  say  that  no  good  work  is  done  in  the  rural  districts.     Many  superior 
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teachers  and  over  bright  children  succeed  in  spite  of  all  the  hindrances  that 
arise  from  lack  of  good  organization.  Given  that,  and  who  can  estimate  how 
much  more  these  excellent  teachers  and  pupils  can  accomplish  than  now." 

Nature  and  circumstances  conspire  to  give  the  country  boy  the  advantage 
over  his  city  cousin,  but  the  advantages  of  organization,  association,  and  skilled 
oversight  have  hitherto  been  on  the  other  side.  There  are  signs  of  better 
days  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  country.  The  time  is  coming  when 
the  more  intelligent  and  thrifty  families  in  the  country  will  not  be  compelled 
to  bear  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  sending  their  children  to  town  or 
city  for  common  school  privileges,  as  many  of  them  now  do.  Nothing  is  now 
wanting  in  the  more  densely  populated  country  places,  save  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  their  opportunities  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  have  as  good 
school  facilties  as  those  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  Eldridge  advises  the  abolition  of  the  sub-district  system  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  township  system  as  the  golden  mean  that  will  give  independence 
and  flexibility,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  advantages  of  association,  sys- 
tematic gradation,  and  a  reasonably  uniform  course  of  study;  and  in  this  he 
has  the  concurrence  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  educators. 


THE  NEW  CINCINNATI  PLAN. 

The  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  will  be  deter- 
mined at  the  close  of  the  year  by  monthly  estimates  of  the  pupils'  proficiency 
made  by  the  teachers  and  approved  by  the  principal  in  charge.  These  monthly 
estimates  are  based  primarily  on  the  fidelity  and  success  of  the  pupils  in  their 
daily  work,  these  primary  estimates  being  modified  by  the  pupils'  success  in  meet- 
ing the  various  oral  and  written  tests  which  are  made  an  element  of  teaching. 
All  written  examinations,  whether  instituted  by  the  teacher,  or  by  the  principal, 
or  by  the  superintendent,  are  to  be  employed  as  an  aid  to  teaching  and  study, 
and  not  as  a  basis  of  promotion.  The  results  of  all  such  tests  will  enter  only  as 
a  modifying  element  in  making  at  the  close  of  each  month,  estimates  of  the  pu- 
pils' progress  and  proficiency,  and  they  will  not  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  their  standing.  There  will  be  no  stated  written  examinations  for 
any  purpose.  Such  tests  will  be  employed  as  they  are  needed  for  teaching 
purposes. 

The  teachers'  estimates  are  made  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  the  number  4  and 
below  denoting  very  poor  work,  5  poor,  6  tolerable,  7  good,  8  very  good,  9  ex- 
cellent, and  10  perfect.    Any  standing  below  7  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory. 

Pupils  who  reach  the  prescribed  standard  in  daily  work  will  be  promoted  at 
the  close  of  the  year  without  examination.  If  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  pu- 
pil is  dissatisfied  with  his  non-promotion,  his  fitness  for  transfer  may  be  deter- 
mined by  an  examination,  the  results  being  considered  as  additional  evidence 
of  proficiency. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  outline  of  the  new  Cincinnati  plan  that  it  does 
not  abolish  ail  written  tests  in  the  schools,  but  that  it  changes  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  employed.  The  pupils'  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
made  to  depend  primarily  on  faithful  and  successful  work  during  the  year,  as 
estimated  by  the  teachers  at  the  close  of  each  month,  the  results  of  oral  and 
written  tests  employed  for  teaching  purposes  being  considered  only  as  a  mod- 
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ifying  element.    The  schools  are  supplied  with  monthly  record  books  and 
blanks  specially  adapted  to  the  plan. 

It  is  too  early  to  report  results,  as  the  new  plan  went  into  effect  the  first 
week  of  February.  The  indications  are  that  it  will  accomplish  the  results  de- 
sired, and  will  be  successful.  The  Public  School,  whose  editor  is  a  teacher 
in  the  22nd  district,  speaks  of  the  new  plan  as  follows : 

"  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  abolishment  of  examinations  at  stated  periods 
i*  working  well  in  Cincinnati  schools.  Teachers  report  their  pupils  as  study- 
ing more  steadily  now  that  every  day's  work  counts  for  or  against  their  promotion. 
This  is  not  strange,  and  is  the  end  that  the  most  progressive  teachers  have  been 
aiming  at  for  some  years.  Dr.  White,  having  the  power,  took  a  more  direct 
road  to  reach  the  desired  result" 


THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Those  who  watch  the  rising  generation  of  this  "  Canada  of  ours"  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  pitiful  need  of  a  training  in  good  manners.  We  see  and  hear,  ev- 
erywhere, the  most  common  civilities  disregarded.  We  see  insolence  in  little 
children,  insolence  in  young  women  and  young  men,  whom  we  might  call  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  were  it  not  for  this  disastrous  neglect  in  their  education. 
Some  may  think  that  this  should  be  taught  at  home,  but,  frequently,  the  par- 
ents have  not  themselves  been  so  taught,  and  in  other  cases,  where  the  home 
training  has  been  honestly  tried,  it  has  been  found  almost  useless,  by  the  over- 
whelming amount  of  rudeness  found  in  schools  and  the  streets.  Does  it  not 
seem  wrong  to  educate  our  young  people  so  well  in  other  branches  of  study, 
that  they  can  go  into  good  society  and  at  the  same  time  leave  them  ignorant 
of  what  that  society  will  require  of  them  ?  The  usual  ending  to  such  a  course 
is  either  they  will  go  with  companions  with  whom  they  can  swagger,  and  use 
slang  and  profanity  and  be  at  ease,  or  they  will  keep  with  the  more  refined, 
but  reel  ashamed  and  mortified  at  their  many  mistakes  and  blunders.  With  a 
thorough  training  in  good  manners  would  come  a  right  way  of  thinking.  Our 
young  women  would  grow  modest  and  ladylike,  and  our  young  men  chiv- 
alrous and  gentlemanly ;  and  rudeness  like  shame  would  be  made  to  hide 
its  head.  We  most  earnestly  hope  that  those  in  authority  in  such  matters 
will  see  it  their  duty  to  have  it  tried,  and  we  fear  not  but  that  very  happy  re- 
sults will  follow. — St.  Marys  (Canada)  Argus. 

We  reproduce  the  above  because  it  applies  with  equal  force  on  this  side  of  the 
Lakes.  Brazenness,  rudeness  and  coarseness  are  more  prevalent  than  modesty, 
politeness  and  refinement.  Home  training  in  good  manners  is  most  effective, 
but  the  school  can  supplement  it,  and  supply  the  deficiency  in  great  measure, 
where  it  is  wanting.  We  remember  a  school  of  boys  in  the  Brownell  Street 
building,  Cleveland,  taught  by  Miss  Laura  Curtis,  which  was  noted  for  the  po- 
lite and  manly  bearing  of  the  boys.  The  teacher  was  scrupulously  careful  to 
treat  the  boys  politely,  having  due  regard  always  to  their  rights  and  feelings, 
and  just  as  scrupulously  careful  to  exact  of  them  polite  and  gentlemanly  con- 
duct at  all  times.  The  effect  was  very  marked.  Miss  Curtis' s  boys  attracted 
attention  by  their  good  manners. 

Purpose  and  plan  are  necessary  in  this  as  in  every  other  endeavor.  Teach- 
ers must  first  be  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of  good  manners,  then  they 
must  set  themselves  systematically  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  and  habit 
thereof,  in  themselves  and  pupils.  Due  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others  is  the  main  thing— that  in  which  true  politeness  has  its  spring.    The  ex- 
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ternal  forms  and  ceremonies  of  fashionable  society  are  valueless — mere  hollow 
pretense — without  kindness  of  heart  and  true  gentleness  of  spirit. 

There  is  more  of  promise  in  the  efforts  of  a  well-bred  teacher  in  this  direc- 
tion than  in  almost  any  other. 


STATE  EXAMINATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  will  be  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  will  begin  Tuesday,  June  28th,  at  8.30  A.  M.,  and  will 
continue  four  days. 

Applicants  for  ten-year  certificates  will  be  examined  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday. Applicants  for  life  certificates  will  be  examined  on  Thursday  and 
Friday. 

Applicants  for  ten-year  certificates  will  be  examined  in  Orthography,  Bead- 
ing, Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  United  States  History, 
and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  including  the  Ohio  School  Law. 

Applicants  for  life  certificates,  in  addition  to  the  branches  named  above,  will 
be  examined  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Physiology,  General  History, 
English  and  American  Literature,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Government,  and  three 
branches  selected  from  Geology,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Zoology,  Trig- 
onometry, Latin,  Greek,  German,  Logic. 

Applicants  for  either  grade  of  certificate,  must  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  the  examination,  testimonials  from 
leading  educators,  stating  that  such  applicants  have  had  at  least  fifty  months 
successful  experience  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  Local  certificates,  not  of 
the  "  first  class,"  will  not  be  favorably  considered  by  the  Board. 

Successful  applicants  for-  ten-year  certificates  may  have  additional  branches 
added  by  undergoing  the  same  examination  in  such  branches  as  candidates  for 
life  certificates. 

Persons  holding  ten-year  certificates,  granted  by  this  Board,  may,  at  any 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  Board,  receive  life  certificates,  by  passing  an 
examination  in  the  required  branches. 

Knowing  that  real  scholarship  demands  concentration,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Board  to  give  due  credit  for  eminent  attainments  in  any  particular  line  of 
study. 

By  order  of  the  Board.  Charles  C.  Davidson,  Clerk. 

Alliance,  Ohio. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENTS. 

No  one  has  talked  much  with  the  high  school  teachers  of  our  State  withont 
finding  out  that  there  are  many  thoughtful  teachers  opposed  to  high  school 
commencements.  It  is  no  difficult  task  to  point  out  the  many  abuses  connect- 
ed therewith;  and  the  caution  "  Look  out  for  Him,"  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Monthly,  must  arouse  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  the 
highest  welfare  of  our  pupils. 

To  those  who  have  talked  to  me  concerning  the  evils  connected  with  com- 
mencements, I  have  said  that  I  believe  it  possible  to  reform  many  of  these  evils. 
The  query  has  then  been  proposed,  "  If  we  grant  that,  what  is  there  to  pay 
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teachers  for  all  the  anxiety  and  extra  work  connected  with  commencements?  " 
I  can  answer  the  question  from  my  own  observation,  speaking,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, from  what  I  have  seen  in  cities  of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  in- 
habitants. I  do  not  know  whether  in  larger  cities  the  same  arguments  in  favor 
of  commencements  can  be  urged.  If  I  am  personal  I  must  be  excused,  be- 
cause from  my  own  experience  I  can  speak  best  to  those  teachers  who  at  this 
time  of  the  year  are  a  little  prone  to  ask  "  What  is  the  worth  of  it  all  ?  "  I  have 
assisted  in  getting  eleven  classes, — the  smallest  numbering  fourteen, — ready 
for  commencement.  It  has  been  my  share  of  the  work  to  help  in  the  selection 
of  subjects,  examine  and  correct  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  essays  and  ora- 
tions, assist  in  the  drilling  for  delivery,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  church 
where  the  commencement  was  held  was  decorated,  to  be  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  decoration.  You  are  convinced  that  I  know  something  of  the  work  ? 
Tet  there  has  never  been  a  commencement  at  the  close  of  which  I  have  not 
Mid  "  It  does  pay  " 

It  pays  in  the  interest  and  pride  in  the  schools  which  it  awakens  in  the  com- 
munity. Men  and  women  of  today  are  busy.  They  seldom  turn  aside  to  wit- 
ness the  every  day  working  of  the  schools.  They  need  to  be  reminded,  at  least 
once  in  the  year,  that  here  is  something  in  which  they  all  have  a  common  in- 
terest. The  commencement  is  announced.  The  doors  are  thrown  wide  open ; 
all  are  made  welcome,  the  only  condition  of  entrance  being  good  behavior. 
Rich  and  poor  are  here,  rejoicing  alike  in  the  success  of  the  courteous,  scholar- 
ly boy  whom  Fortune  has  favored,  and  in  that  of  the  noble  girl  who  has  strug- 
gled against  difficulties  in  acquiring  her  education,  with  a  bravery  and  gentle- 
ness combined  that  promise  blessings  for  her  future.  With  this  interest  and 
pride  aroused  among  the  people,  the  gentlemen  who  represent  them  on  the 
Board  of  Education  feel  more  at  liberty  to  exercise  that  liberality,  not  prod- 
igality, which  conduces  to  the  good  of  the  schools. 

Nor  is  this  tbe  only  important  influence  of  the  commencement.  Pupils  in 
the  lower  classes  of  the  high  school,  seeing  the  success  which  crowns  the  efforts 
of  their  young  companions,  are  encouraged  to  persevere  until  they  merit  the 
same  reward.  Almost  every  year  I  have  known  some  person,  who  until  that 
time  was  undecided  as  to  whether  he  should  remain  longer  at  school,  deter- 
mine to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  do  so,  after  attending  a  successful  com- 
mencement To  hold  the  high  school  in  the  affections  of  the  community  and 
to  keep  pupils  longer  in  school  seem  to  me  worth  striving  for. 

The  outcry  against  commencements  that  they  are  all  sham,  is  often  a  very 
unjust  one.  They  are  not  necessarily  deceptive  in  any  degree.  It  is  possible 
that  when  one  changes  his  position,  his  reform  of  abuses  must  be  gradual;  but 
he  can  bring  about  a  reform  that  may  be  productive  of  an  honesty  in  the  work 
beyond  what  the  public  expects.  Amidst  such  circumstances,  however,  the 
teacher  must  possess  both  wisdom  and  courage. 

Music  has  a  place  on  every  program.  Where  the  voices  of  the  pupils  are 
well-trained,  I  know  scarcely  anything  much  sweeter  than  the  singing  of  the 
young  people  of  the  high  school.  Indeed,  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  melody 
that  has  its  peculiar  charm.  Where  vocal  music  has  been  taught  regularly  in 
the  schools,  what  sham  can  there  be  about  it  for  commencement?  In  our 
own  schools,  our  music  teacher  may,  perhaps,  select  his  songs  with  a  little 
more  than  the  usual  care ;  but  his  drill  is  all  given,  with  the  exception  of  two 
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hours  on  two  different  days,  at  the  usual  time  for  the  music  lesson.  This  drill 
is  simply  the  same  careful  study  which  he  has  the  pupils  give  to  many  selec- 
tions in  the  school  year.  And  yet  the  result  is  a  delight  to  hundreds  of  listen- 
ers, and  exerts  an  uplifting,  purifying  influence. 

Where  pupils  have  been  taught  to  think  and  where  regular  instruction  in 
composition  has  been  given,  the  essays  and  orations  can  be  as  honest  work  as 
any  done  in  the  schoolroom.  The  teacher  who  has  taught  the  same  pupils  for 
two  or  three  years  and  cannot  detect  gold  stolen  and  not  stamped  with  the  pe- 
culiar impress  of  the  user,  almost  deserves  to  be  cheated,  for  he  is  holding  a 
place  that  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  him.  If  he  does  detect  work  that  is 
not  honest,  he  should  insist  firmly  upon  the  writing  of  another  paper.  He 
should  endeavor  to  impart  to  the  pupils  a  desire  to  write  so  that  the  teacher 
will  need  to  make  few  corrections.  It  is  better  at  this  time  not  to  have  the 
word  which  is  the  fittest  than  to  have  more  of  the  teacher' b  work  than  of  the 
pupils'.  Every  year  now  I  hand  back  several  essays  without  a  change,  and 
some  with  very  few  corrections,  helping  the  pupil  sometimes  to  a  better  ex- 
pression. I  do  not  say  that  their  work  is  finished  and  elegant,  and  that  I  can 
find  no  flaw  in  it;  but  that  I  prefer  to  have  it  theirs  rather  than  mine. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  selection  of  subjects.  It  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  teacher  of  composition.  If  he  (or  she)  is  competent  to  teach 
composition  to  the  senior  class  during  the  year,  he  is  competent  to  decide  up- 
on the  subjects  for  commencement.  Who  so  well  fitted  to  judge  whether  a  cer- 
tain subject  is  suited  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  a  pupil,  as  the  teacher  who  has 
ffuided  his  study  in  this  line  and  examined  all  his  work  ?  The  superintendent 
might  constitute  an  advisory  board  for  the  teacher  at  this  time,  but  he  ought 
not  to  do  so  for  the  pupil.  If  a  pupil  has  to  consult  parents,  teacher,  and  su- 
perintendent in  regard  to  his  choice1  of  subject,  he  will  probably  be  troubled 
and  unsettled  when  he  ought  to  be  quietly  and  earnestly  at  work.  Besides 
this,  a  teacher  of  as  much  literary  ability  and  judgment  as  the  superintendent 
may  be  greatly  annoyed.  He  has  either  to  seem,  in  many  cases,  to  approve 
that  which  he  does  not,  or  the  pupil  is  led  to  make  a  comparison  not  altogeth- 
er favorable  to  the  superintendent,  since  the  pupil  has  a  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  character  of  the  teacher  who  is  with  him  daily,  that  he  cannot  have 
for  one  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  exert  such  personal  influence. 

The  pupils  should  be  led  to  write  about  that  in  which  they  are  interested.  I 
will  not  cross  one  of  my  pupils  in  regard  to  a  subject  upon  which  he  has  his 
heart  set,  unless  it  is  decidedly  beyond  his  capability,  or  there  is  some  other 
reason  for  its  being  very  inappropriate.  I  prefer  subjects  neither  too  fanciful 
nor  too  philosophical.  Some  of  the  everyday  objects  about  us  have  been  so 
long  banished  from  commencement  programs  that  they  would  have  a  fresh- 
ness and  charm  about  them  not  belonging  to  "Over  the  Alps  lies  Italy,"  etc., 
etc.  I  like  "Flowers/'  "Songs,"  M  Sunshine,""  The  Hand,"  "The  Bye." 
"  The  Value  of  Health/'  or  some  such  subjects  as  "  Why  I  like  Hawthorne." 
For  Hawthorne  you  may  substitute  Irving  or  the  name  of  any  author  well  known 
to  the  pupil.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good  plan  to  select  an  essay  which  the  pupil 
has  written  for  regular  work  some  time  in  the  year.  I  know  that  in  my  class  of 
twenty  at  least  fifteen  will  do  no  better  work  than  they  have  done  in  essays  not 
intended  for  the  public.  I  doubt  if  the  effort  to  do  something  special  will  not 
destroy  a  little  the  naturalness  which  has  been  grateful  to  me. 
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The  essays  will  be  better  for  being  limited  to  a  certain  brief  time.  It  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  high  school  pupils  keep  more  closely  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  than  college  graduates.  Five  minutes  is  usually  better  for  young 
people  than  fifteen. 

In  drilling  pupils  for  delivery  of  their  essays  and  orations,  the  effort  should 
be  to  keep  as  much  naturalness  and  as  much  feeling, — where  it  enters  into  the 
composition,— as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  voice. 
Don't  destroy  all  individuality.  Don't  drill  the  pupils  in  such  a  mechanical 
way  that  you  will  take  their  thought  entirely  away  from  the  meaning  of  what 
they  are  to  speak.  Don't  drill  them  so  often  that  it  is  a  severe  tax  upon  body 
and  mind. 

You  will  permit  me  to  state  briefly  without,  argument  (on  account  of  the 
length  of  my  paper)  my  opinion  in  regard  to  a  few  other  things  connected  with 
commencements.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  dress  tastefully  but  not  ex- 
travagantly. There  would,  however,  in  many  places,  be  more  affectation  in  pu- 
pils dressing  in  calico  than  in  many  of  the  light  fabrics  so  pretty  in  summer 
and  worn  so  commonly  that  the  young  ladies  can  get  a  good  deal  of  use  out 
of  them.  I  believe  the  costume  of  the  young  gentlemen  has  never  been  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Good  taste  suggests  that  presents  other  than  flowers 
should  be  given  at  home,  when  they  are  to  be  given  at  all.  I  am  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  banish  the  floral  offerings. 

In  the  appointment  of  ushers,  and  in  any  way  in  which  it  can  be  fairly  done 
in  the  making  of  arrangements  for  the  commencement,  it  should  be  our  object 
to  secure  the  interest  and  good  will  of  the  alumni  of  the  high  school. 

I  shall  close  with  the  thought  with  which  I  began :  Commencements  should 
not  be  abolished  but  improved. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  program  has  been  arranged  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  Akron,  June  28,  29,  and  30,  1887 : 

Tuesday,  Juke  28 — Superintendents'  Section. 

Inaugural  Address Supt.  H.  S.  Doggett,  Hillsboro. 

Township  Supervision Supt  0.  T.  Corson,  Granville. 

Discussion Supt.  James  H.  Shepherd,  Painesville. 

Examination  of  Teachers Dr.  John  Hancock,  Chillicothe. 

Discussion .Supt  A.  B.  Johnson,  Avoodale. 

The  Work  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  School  Examiners Com.  L.  D.  Brown, 

Columbus. 

Evening  Session. 

Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 

Master-Minds  and  Masterpieces Prof.  A.  H.  Welsh,  Columbus. 

Wednesday,  June  29 — General  Association. 

Address  of  Welcome 

Response  in  behalf  of  the  Association Dr.  T.  W.  Harvey,  Painesville. 

Inaugural  Address Dr.  W.  G.  Williams,  Delaware. 

Primary  Instruction  in  Utopia  and  in  Ohio Miss  &f«me  Jacqne,  Dayton. 

Discussion 
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The  exercises  of  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening  will  be  commemorative 
of  the  "  Ordinance  of  1787,"  and  will  be  participated  in  by  Gen.  M.  D.  Leggett, 
Dr.  I.  W.  Andrews,  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  and  others.    The 
details  of  this  part  of  the  program  will  be  given  in  the  Jane  number. 
Poem Dr.  W.  H.  Venable,  Cincinnati. 

An  illustrated  lecture  on  the  pioneer  history  and  first  settlement  of  Ohio 
will  be  given  on  Wednesday  evening  by  A.  A.  Graham,  Sec.  of  the  Ohio  His- 
torical and  Archaeological  Society,  Columbus. 

Thursday,  Juke  30. 
Reading  Circle  reports  and  presentation  of  diplomas  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  four  years. 

A  memorial  of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  late  M.  F.  Cowdery Dr.  T.  W. 

Harvey,  Painesville. 

Annual  Address Hon.  J.  T.  Brooks,  Salem. 

Reports  of  Committees  and  Business. 

An  interesting  paper  is  also  expected  on  the  subject  of  School  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation. 

An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  best  possible  railroad  rates  from 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

These  rates  together  with  the  arrangements  of  the  local  committee  will  be 
announced  in  the  June  number  of  the  Monthly.  E.  A.  Joffis,  Seo. 


0.  T.  R.  C.  Treasury :— I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  sums 
since  my  report  of  March  18th : 

March  22,  S.  E.  Pearson,  Piqua,  Miami  Co $2.00 

"      23.  A.  T.  Cordray,  Mt.  Sterling,  Madison  Co 6.00 

April     2,  G.  J.  Graham,  Xenia,  Greene  Co 1.25 

"        2,  H.  F.  Acker,  New  Lexington,  Perry  Co 50 

9,  Lester  L.  Nave,  West  Brookfield,  Stark  Co 75 

12,  Miss  H.  M.  Peirce,  Delaware,  Delaware  Co 5  00 

12,  W.  H.  Ray,  New  Philadelphia,  Tuscarawas  Co 9.50 

18,  Miss  M.  B.  Mather,  Hanging  Rock,  Lawrence  Co 25 


11 
.1 
11 


Total ....$25.25 

Of  this  amount,  $.75  is  for  1883-4;  $.75  for  1884-5;  $2  00  for   1885-6 ;  and 
$21.75  for  the  present  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  Jokes, 
Massillon,  O.,  April  19, 1887.  Treas.  O.  T.  R.  C. 


We  are  indebted  to  Commissioner  Brown  for  a  copy  of  the  Thirty-third  An- 
nual Report  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools*.  It  is  well  filled  with 
valuable  statistics ;  contains  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  each  of  our  three  state 
colleges, — Ohio  University,  Miami  University,  and  Ohio  State  University ;  a 
paper  on  First  Schools  in  Ohio,  by  A.  A.  Graham ;  a  very  brief  discussion  of 
two  or  three  school  topics,  by  the  Commissioner ;  and  the  usual  samples  of 
examination  questions,  plans  of  new  school  buildings,  etc. 
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LOOK  OUT  FOR  THlSM ! 

We  trust  that  superintendents  and  high  school  teachers  will  use  the  utmost 
vigilance  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  such  fellows  as  the  one  we  exposed  last 
month.  We  have  since  heard  from  several  sources  of  the  operations  of  this 
man.  On  seeing  our  notice  of  him,  he  had  the  effrontery  to  write  us,  boasting 
of  the  success  of  his  nefarious  business.  And  now  comes  another : — An  East- 
ern Ohio  Superintendent  sends  us  the  circular  of  a  certain  W.  B.  Sayler,  who 
conducts  the  same  kind  of  business,  sending  out  his  missives  from  some  point 
in  Indiana.  He  is  the  same  man  that,  a  few  years  ago,  advertised  in  the 
Mohthly  a  teachers'  agency.  We  became  suspicions  and  discontinued  his  ad- 
vertisement   The  bill  is  still  unpaid. 


John  Swett,  the  veteran  California  teacher,  makes  this  record  of  experience: 
"  To  me  teaching  has  always  been  pleasant  work,  but  the  insolence  and  tyr- 
anny of  petty  politicians  who  find  their  way  into  boards  of  education  have 
been  a  continual  humiliation  to  manhood  and  self-respect.1' 


Make  all  your  plans  with  reference  to  attending  the  meeting  of  the  State  As- 
sociation at  Akron.  We  expect  to  see  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting.  The 
time  is  June  28,  29,  30. 

Much  matter  intended  for  this  number  has  been  crowded  out.  Our  table  is 
full  of  books,  pamphlets,  school  reports,  etc.,  which  cannot  get  even  a  mention. 


Do  not  forget  to  report  to  us  concerning  your  institute  arrangements— time, 
place,  etc. — as  soon  as  practicable. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— California  has  recently  organized  a  state  teachers1  reading  circle. 

— A  union  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Morrow,  Marion  and  Crawford  Coun- 
ties was  held  at  Crestline,  April  16. 

— Vinton  County  will  hold  a  two-weeks  institute,  beginning  August  22,  with 
W.  D.  Corn  and  Jonas  Cook  as  instructors. 

— The  high  school  of  Syracuse,  Ohio,  under  the  principalship  of  M.  S.  Web- 
ster, will  graduate  a  fine  class  of  three  boys  and  three  girls  this  year. 

— A  summer  normal  term  of  eight  weeks,  commencing  May  30,  will  be  con- 
ducted at  Greenville,  Darke  Co.,  by  B.  B.  Harlan  and  Peyton  E.  Cromer. 

— The  thirty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  Preble  County  institute  will  be 
held  during  the  week  beginning  August  22,  with  J.  J.  Burns  as  chief  instructor. 

— The  Belmont  County  institute  will  hold  a  four-weeks  session  at  Flushing, 
beginning  July  25th.  James  Duncan,  B.  T.  Jones,  L.  H.  Watters,  and  F.  V. 
Irish  are  the  instructors. 
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f*  — The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  Eaton  Snmmer  Normal  School,  will  open 
July  11,  and  continue  six  weeks,  with  J.  P.  Sharkey,  A.  M.  Miller  and  W.  H. 
Wehrley  as  instructors. 

— Oxford,  Ohio,  has  recently  dedicated  a  beautiful  and  commodious  new 
school  building.  Among  the  addressees  delivered  on  the  occassion  was  one  by 
State  Commissioner  Brown. 

— The  Alliance  Board  of  Education  has  purchased  the  Alliance  College 
building,  and  will  fit  it  up  for  school  purposes.  The  original  cost  of  the  proper- 
ty was  $75,000  j  the  price  paid  by  the  school  board  was  $13,000. 

— The  Richfield  township  (Summit  County)  high  school,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  W.  E.  Lumley,  will  graduate  a  class  of  ten  this  year.  The  school  house 
occupied  by  this  school  was  burned  recently,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon 
be  rebuilt. 

— The  Teachers  of  Crawford  County  have  prepared  a  course  of  study  for  dis- 
trict schools,  which  they  hope  to  have  adopted  by  the  township  boards  of  the 
county.  Such  efforts  are  commendable,  and  are  likely  to  produce  greater  re- 
sults than  those  engaged  in  them  look  for. 

— Grand  River  Institute,  at  Austinburg,  O.,  after  more  than  half  a  century 
of  usefulness,  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  is  now  under  the  principalship 
of  Rev.  R.  G.  McClelland,  with  a  strong  corps  of  teachers.  Supt.  E.  F.  Moul- 
ton,  of  Warren,  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

— A  four-weeks  session  of  the  Summit  County  teachers'  institute  will  be  held 
at  Akron,  commencing  July  18th.  The  work  the  first  three  weeks  will  be  done 
by  Supt.  F.  Schnee,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  and  Miss  Moore,  of  Defiance.  E.  A. 
Jones  and  Samuel  Findley  will  conduct  the  institute  the  last  week. 

— The  Warren  County  school  examiners  are  seriously  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  refusing  certificates  to  all  users  of  tobacco,  claiming  that  one  who  sets 
such  an  example  is  not  fit  to  have  charge  of  a  school.  They  are  working  in 
the  right  direction.    Put  only  clean  men  in  charge  of  schools. 

— The  spring  meeting  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  city  and  county  school  superin- 
tendents will  be  held  at  Troy,  Ohio,  May  5,  6  and  7.  No  formal  papers  are 
read,  but  the  members  exchange  opinions  on  matters  of  daily  practice  in  their 
schools.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  of  Troy,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange* 
ments. 

— The  Mt.  Vernon  high  school  observed  March  18th  as  "  Poets  Day."  Each 
of  the  three  classes  presented  a  program  representing  the  term's  work  in  the 
study  of  English.  Each  had  chosen  an  author  to  whose  works  the  term's  study 
was  devoted.  The  plan  resulted  in  a  high  degree  of  interest  and  a  thorough 
study  of  the  chosen  authors. 
x  — The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  oldest  organization  of  teachers 
in  the  world,  will  hold  its  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  at  Burlington,  Vt,  July 
6-8.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  profitable  meeting.  Circular  con- 
taining full  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  secretary,  George 
E.  Church,  Providence,  R.  I. 

^       — The  Asbury  Park  Seaside  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy  will  hold  a  three- 
weeks  session,  beginning  July  18th.    There  will  be  eighteen  departments  and 
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twenty-four  prominent  instructors.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  has  con- 
sented to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  pedagogy.  Those  who  desire  to 
combine  study  and  improvement  with  recreation  would  do  well  to  write  to  the 
President,  Edwin  Shepard,  Newark,  N.  J. 

— Class  day  in  the  Newark  high  school,  which  occurred  April  21,  had  some 
novel  features.  The  fourteen  young  ladies  of  the  graduating  class  rendered  a 
fine  musical  and  literary  program,  to  which  they  added  an  exhibition  of  their 
own  proficiency  In  the  culinary  art.  The  invited  guests  were  served  with 
bread,  cake,  coffee,  etc.,  prepared  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Committees 
appointed  for  the  purpose  made  awards  to  the  makers  of  the  best  bread,  cake, 
coffee,  etc. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Erie  County  teachers'  association  was  held  at  Sandusky, 
April  16.    The  following  program  was  carried  out : 

"  Mathematical  Geography,"  Supt.  Geogre  H.  Withey,  Genoa,  0. ;  "  Reflec- 
tions on  World  Making,"  Supt.  C.  K.  Smoyer,  Huron,  0. ;  "  Our  Country 
Schools  under  Fxisting  Laws,"  Supt.  E.  H.  Webb,  North  Fairfield,  0;  "  Men- 
suration," Prof.  M.  H.  Davis,  Principal  Toledo  Business  College ;  "  Irving," 
Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Union  County  teachers'  association  was  held  at  Magnetic 
Springs,  April  23,  with  program  as  follows ; 

Paper,  The  Responsibility  of  our  Position,  T.  J.  Skidmore;  Discussion, 
opened  by  S.  A.  Hudson ;  Paper,  Why  Physiology  Should  be  taught  in  our 
Common  Schools,  T.  J.  Anthony ;  Discussion,  opened  by  Z.  X.  Cory ;  Recita- 
tion, The  Dumb  Saviour,  H.  B.  McCord;  Paper,  Attention,  H.  V.  Spicer;  Dis- 
cussion, opened  by  E.  J.  Skidmore. 

— The  Cuyahoga  County  teachers'  reading  circle  held  its  fifth  meeting  for 
the  second  year  in  the  rooms  of  the  county  examiners,  at  Cleveland,  April  23. 
The  program  prepared  for  the  occassion  is  as  follows : 

Daniel  Webster,  W.  H.  Putnam,  Newburg ;  A  Paper,  Supt.  L.  W.  Day, 
Cleveland ;  Political  History,  A.  J.  Michael,  Esq.  Cleveland  ;  The  Heart  as 
well  as  the  Head,  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Locke,  Bedford ;  The  Essentials  in 
Teaching  Arithmetic,  Supt.  E.  S.  Loomis,  Berea. 

— A  tri- county  teachers'  association  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  business 
college,  Toledo,  April  8th  and  9th.  An  address  was  delivered  on  Friday  even- 
ing by  By  Dr.  Alston  Ellis;  subject,  "  Some  Processes  Concerned  in  Mental 
Growth."     On  Saturday,  the  following  program  was  carried  out: 

Address  of  Welcome,  H.  W.  Compton;  Response,  J.  S.  Walters;  Eclipses, 
W.  W.  Weaver;  Geography,  F.  L.  Maguire;  Methods  of  Discipline  in  German 
Schools,  Mr.  Gardner;  Turning  Points  in  Life,  C.  W.  Butler;  Aladdin's  Win- 
dow, Mrs.  Esther  Barton;  Demands  of  the  Present,  I.  N.  Van  Tassel. 

— The  teachers  of  Preble  County,  at  their  meeting,  April  9,  adopted  a  graded 
course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  with  the  following  objects :  "To 
secure  uniformity  in  work ;  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  new 
books  upon  removal  of  pupils  from  one  district  to  another ;  and  to  secure  to 
all  the  pupils  the  superior  advantages  of  systematic  work.11  The  work  of  a 
common  school  is  carefully  mapped  for  six  grades.  If  designed  to  be  accom- 
plished in  six  years,  it  is  too  heavy;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  committee 
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prepared  it  with  a  view  to  its  being  modified  by  varying  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances.   The  good  work  goes  on. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Huron  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Norwalk, 
April  30,  with  the  following  program : 

"Something  abont  Colleges,"  Supt.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Monroe  ville;  Discussion, 
Supt.  J.  W.  Knott,  Tiffin ;  "  English  in  the  Public  Schools,"  Edith  Dickson, 
Norwalk;  Discussion,  Supt  F.  M.  Ginnt  Clyde;  "  Pure  Air  and  Pure  Water," 
Supt.  H.  M.  Parker,  Elyria;  Discussion,  Supt.  Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky;  Class 
Exercise  in  Music,  Prof.  S.  C.  Harding,  Oberlin;  "A  Study  in  Pestalozzi" 
Supt  W.  T.  Jackson,  Fostoria;  Discussion,  E.  F.  Warner,  Belle vue;  "The 
Right  of  Discovery,"  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Cleveland;  "The  National  Park," 
Miss  Ida  Allen,  Elyria.  W.  B.  Comings,  Pres. 

N.  S.  McDonald,  Secretary. 

^>.      — The  South- Western  Ohio  teachers'  association  held  its  spring  meeting  at 
/       Middletown,  April  22  and  23.    The  program  contained  the  following  addresses 
and  papers : 

Address,  Hon.  L.  D.  Brown ;  Reading,  J.  R.  Fortney ;  Lecture,  "  The  Study 
of  English  Literature,"  A.  D.  Hepburn,  LL.  D.,  Oxford,  0.  ;  Reading,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Weiler,  Hamilton,  0. ;  Discussion  of  T.  R.  Berry's  paper,  read 
at  the  Feb.  meeting,  G.  A.  Carnahan,  Cincinnati,  0. ;  "  The  Public  School," 
John  F.  Fenton,  Germantown,  0. ;  "  A  Class  Exercise  in  Numbers,  Primary 
Pupils,"  Miss  Iva  M.  Bevinger,  Middletown,  0. ;  Address, "  The  Origin  of  Some 
Things,"  Pres.  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  College  Hill,  0. ;  Address,  J.  J.  Burns,  Dayton, 
0. ;  Reading,  C.  M.  Williams,  Evendale,  0." 

— The  teachers  of  Wayne,  Ashland,  and  Medina  Counties  hold  their  fifth  joint 
session  at  Wadsworth,  May  6th  and  7th.  After  an  address  of  welcome  and  re- 
sponse on  Friday  evening,  Col.  Geo.  W.  Bain,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  will  deliver 
a  lecture  on  "  The  age  and  Land  in  which  We  Live."  Saturday's  program  is 
as  follows : 

Industrial  Training  in  German  Public  Schools,  Supt.  Sebastian  Thomas, 
Ashland;  Philosophy  of  Moral  culture,  Supt.  A.  B.  Stutzman,  Kent,  Ohio; 
Discussion,  Led  by  Supt  D.  F.  Mock,  Shreve ;  Thorough  Scholarship,  Dr.  S. 
J.  Eirkwood,  of  Wooster  University ;  Pronunciation,  Supt.  J.  R.  Eennan, 
Medina ;  Discussion,  led  by  Supt.  C.  E.  Stoaks,  of  Doylestown,  0 ;  Debate, 
Resolved,  That  the  Albaugh  Bill,  or  one  similar,  should  become  a  law ;  Affirm, 
W.  E.  Hoover,  Orville,  J.  A.  Lowrie,  Chatham ;  Deny,  J.  W.  Seymour,  Wey- 
mouth, J.  M,  Crawford,  Seville;  General  Discussion,  participated  in  by  Hon. 
C.  N.  Lyman,  Hon.  A.  D.  Licey,  C.  A.  Calhoun,  Esq.,  Rev.  I.  N.  Eieffer,  and 
others.    Speeches  limited  to  fifteen  minutes. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  North  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will 
be  held  in  Ashtabula,  Saturday,  May  14th.  The  following  program  of  exer- 
cises has  been  prepared : 

1.  Address  of  Welcome,  Rev.  J.  N.  McGiffert,  Ashtabula;  2.  Inaugural  Ad* 
dress,  Elias  Fraunfelter,  Akron ;  3.  Literature  in  our  Schools,  Miss  Minnie  F. 
Babcock,  Painesville ;  4.  American  Citizenship,  F.  0.  Reeve,  North  Bloom  field; 
6.  Dogma  and  Doubt  in  the  Modern  School,  Joseph  Erug,  Cleveland ;  6.  Ed- 
ucational Problems,  H.  S.  Jones,  Erie,  Penn. ;  7.  The  Teacher's  Work,  Dr.  0. 
N.  Hartshorn,  Mt  Union. 
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Supt  I.  M.  Clemens,  of  Ashtabula,  says  that  all  teachers  and  friends  who 
.attend  the  meeting  will  be  provided  with  good  accomodations  at  very  low  rates. 

No  general  provision  for  reduced  railroad  rates  has  been  made.  Each  lo- 
cality can  act  for  itself  in  this  matter. 

Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky,  1  t?^^«„*:„a 

H.  C.  Muckley,  Cleveland,         \ Si 
Elmer  H.  Stanley,  Mt.  Union,  J  Committee. 


PERSONAL. 


— A.  E.  Unger  is  finishing  his  fifth  year  of  school  work  at  Homeworth,  Ohio. 

— Qeorge  E.  Ryan  has  been  elected  for  his  ninth  year  at  La  Grange,  Ohio. 

—Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee  is  engaged  in  fire  insurance,  at  92  W.  Fourth  Street, 
Cincinnati. 

— T.  J.  Sanders,  formerly  an  Ohio  teacher,  is  now  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Warsaw,  Ind. 

— Elijah  Burgess  will  retire  from  thesuperintendency  of  the  Cambridge  schools 
at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year,  to  engage  in  the  insurance  business. 

— S.  P.  Merrill  has  finished  the  eighth  year  of  his  connection  with  the  schools 
of  Wickliffe,  and  the  fifth  year  of  his  superin tendency  of  the  township  schools. 

>>  — Dr.  E.  T.  Tappan,  State  School  Commissioner  elect,  has  chosen  Hon.  Wm. 
S.  Matthews,  Representative  from  Gallia  County,  as  Chief  Clerk,  and  R.  L.  Al- 
britain  as  Statistical  Clerk. 

— A  ten-year  certificate  was  issued  to  J.  E.  McKean,  of  Navarre,  0.,  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  State  Board.  His  name,  for  some  reason,  did  not 
appear  in  the  list  published  at  the  time. 

— Miss  S.  C.  Ensign,  Principal  of  Worcester  School  Toledo,  0.,  would  like 
institute  work  for  the  month  of  August.  Address  at  140  16th  St.,  Toledo,  0. 
After  July  1st,  address  at  Ashtabula,  0. 

— The  good  people  of  Ithaca,  Mich.,  seem  disposed  to  heap  honors  and  re- 
sponsibilities upon  ourold  friend  J.  N.  McCall.  He  is  president  of  the  town 
council  as  well  as  superintendent  of  schools. 

— An  experienced  teacher,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University,  would  like 
to  make  an  engagement  for  next  school  year,  as  high  school  teacher  or  princi- 
pal of  schools.  Good  recommendations  furnished.  Address  the  editor  of  this 
journal.. 

— M.  Manley  and  C.  C.  Davidson  have  been  re-appointed  by  Commissioner 
Brown  to  serve  on  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  a  term  of  three  years 
from  April  2,  1887.  The  terms  of  the  other  three  members,  Messrs.  Cox,  McVay 
and  Ross,  expire  July  22,  1887. 

— Superintendent  H.  M.  James,  of  Omaha,  presided  over  the  Nebraska  State 
Teachers1  Association,  which  held  its  annual  session  at  Lincoln,  the  last  days 
of  March.  The  Nebraska  State  Journal  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  president's 
opening  address,  of  which  it  speaks  in  very  strong  terms  of  commendation. 
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— Josiah  Hurty,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Akron,  in  1847,  writes  from  Handsboro,  Miss.,  that  he  will  either  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  association  at  Akron  next  June,  or  send  a  paper  of  reminis- 
cences to  be  read.  Mr.  Hurty  is  now  president  of  Gulf  Coast  College,  Hands- 
boro, Miss. 

— H.  S.  Doggett  has  resigned  the  snperintendency  of  the  schools  of  Hillsboro, 
0.,  a  position  in  which  he  has  served  faithfully  for  nearly  21  years.  He  ex- 
pects to  engage  in  the  real  estate  and  lumber  business,  at  Decatur,  Ala.  Mr. 
Doggett  will  be  missed  in  Ohio.  May  success  attend  his  efforts  in  his  new 
field. 

— L.  W.  Day  has  received  from  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  what 
might  be  called  a  vote  of  confidence.  It  was  called  out  by  a  statement  in  one 
of  the  city  papers  to  the  effect  that  a  scheme  was*  on  foot  for  removing  Mr. 
Day  and  reinstating  Mr.  Hinsdale.  The  Board,  at  its  next  meeting,  passed 
resolutions  disclaiming  any  such  purpose,  and  expressing  confidence  in  Mr. 
Day's  administration.    Threatened  evil  sometimes  results  in  good. 


BOOKS. 


Scripture  Readings  Selected  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Schools.  By  E. 
D.  Morris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

No  other  instruction  for  youth  can  at  all  compare  with  instruction  in  sound 
morals  and  religious  truth;  and  the  word  of  God  is  the  great  fountain  of  moral 
and  religious  truth.  The  book  before  us  contains  one  hundred  selections  from 
various  versions  of  the  Bible,  adapted  for  school  use.  Many  of  the  selections 
are  arranged  with  reference  to  responsive  reading.  In  many  cases,  motto 
verses,  indicating  the  general  teaching  of  the  passage,  are  appended.  The 
book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  intended,  and  its  use  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  land  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  rising  generation. 

The  Eclectic  Guide  to  Health  is  a  brief  treatise  on  Physiologyand  Hygiene, 
with  special  reference  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and 
narcotics.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  body  are 
given,  and  the  various  vital  processes  are  described.  The  style  is  simple  and 
lucid ;  technical  terms  are,  for  the  most  part,  discarded,  and  plain  language 
is  used.  The  character  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  of  tabacco,  opium, 
etc.,  are  very  clearly  set  forth.  Topical  outlines  at  the  close  of  the  chapters 
will  prove  a'great  convenience  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  work  has 
been  prepared  by  Eli  F.  Brown,  author  of  Brown's  Physiology,  is  published 
by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Outlines  of  American  Authors.  By  J.  L.  Hunt,  Principal  of  Grammar 
School,  Germantown,  0.  Printed  for  the  author  at  the  United  Brethren  Pub- 
lishing House,  Dayton,  0.    Price  10  cents. 

This  is  a  very  neat  little  brochure  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students  of 
literature.  It  contains  the  leading  facts  about  the  following  great  American 
authors :  Holmes,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Bryant,  Low- 
ell, Irving,  Cooper.  It  is  convenient  for  reference  and  suggests  a  good  method 
of  studying  the  life  and  works  of  the  authors  named. 
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SYMMETRICAL   DEVELOPMENT. 


BY   M.    H.    ARNOLD. 


(Read  before  the  Clinton  Co.  Teachers'  Association  at  Westboro.) 

Critics  are  disposed  to  place  us  in  an  advance  age ;  in  an  age  of  progress 
in  science  and  the  arts,  of  wonderful  improvements  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shop  and  upon  the  highway;  in  a  country  of  vast  resources  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  coal,  and  iron,  and  petroleum,  and  natural  gas, — re- 
sources forming  a  wealth  incalculable ;  in  a  country  dotted  with  cities 
ind  ftlraont  anawn  wkk  churches  and  schoolhouses;  in  a  country  where 
all  classes  of  men  labor  arduously,  and  seek  as  earnestly  for  promo- 
tion ;  in  a  country  of  charitable  institutions,  of  libraries,  of  newspapers, 
of  telegraph  wires,  telephones  and  railroads;  in  a  country  where  mon- 
ey is  king  and  the  "  almighty  dollar"  his  scepter;  in  a  country  where 
the  people  are  tired  and  worn,  rushing  hither  and  thither;  in  a  country 
where  all  live  in  suspense,  wearing  away  body  mind  and  spirit.  What 
shall  be  the  training  that  a  child,  in  such  a  nation,  should  receive  ? 
How  shall  we  teach  him  to  achieve,  to  become  a  man  worthy  the 
name  of  man  ?  The  first  law  of  development  is  the  law  of  adaptation 
to  circumstances.  The  circumstances  call  for  a  corporeal,  mental  and 
moral  development. 
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In  order  of  development,  corporeal  development  is  first.  A  sound 
body  is  the  groundwork  for  a  sound  mind.  Well  developed  muscles, 
strength  of  tissue,  well  formed  limbs,  deep  chest,  shoulders  well  back, 
eyes  looking  toward  the  light,  clear  voice,  acute  senses,  firmness  of  at- 
titude, precision  of  movement,  a  good  degree  of  confidence  in  physical 
strength,  are  objects  of  physical  drill,  and  are  necessary  for  the  high- 
est development.  Sparta  gloried  in  physical  strength,  perhaps  to  the 
neglect  of  the  intellectual.  Athens  gloried  in  both,  and  the  Iliad  and 
the  Parthenon  have  never  been  surpassed.  Frederic  thought  five  feet 
eleven  were  good,  but  he  always  paid  a  premium  for  the  twelfth  inch. 
Our  forefathers  were  large  men,  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution. 
They  were  a  hardy  race  and  never  was  a  work  more  nobly  done. 

But  in  this  day  there  seems  to  be  an  inclination  to  think  that  languor 
is  refinement  and  an  indication  of  intelligence.  English  ladies  put  to 
shame  American  gentlemen.  If  they  desire  a  ramble,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  are  an  appetizing  morning  walk.  When  the  New  York  dude  en- 
gages for  such  a  ramble,  he  usually  returns  with  his  feet  blistered,  and 
muscles  relaxed  and  swollen,  very  much  subdued.  Physical  laziness 
grows  on  people  and  grows  in  them,  a  force  more  potent  than  the  yeast 
in  the  loaf.  It  gets  into  the  blood  and  makes  circulation  sluggish,  and 
then  it  gets  into  the  brain.  Here  it  influences  thought  and  nerve  ac- 
tion. Stupidity  sets  in,  and  "general  debility"  finishes  the  work  of 
that  generation,  but  Nature  stamps  the  next  with  imbecility. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  proper  attention  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  has 
been  given,  strength  of  mind  and  body  as  well  as  longevity  has  been 
increased.  And  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  heredity  is  so  potent  an 
element  of  national  glory,  that  the  nation  should  take  measures  to  re- 
lieve itself  of  popular  ignorance  of  practical  physiology  and  calisthen- 
ics. At  present  the  teacher  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  human- 
ity's sake. 

The  first  requisite  for  drill  is  prompt  obedience.  The  child 
should  rise  when  spoken  to,  sit  down  when  spoken  to,  move 
when  spoken  to,  in  short,  when  public  sentiment  will  permit, 
there  should  be  an  extended  military  drill.  With  all  Germany's 
oppressive  war  service,  the  greatest  thinkers  of  modern  times 
are  Germans.  Germany  is  the  center  of  modern  scholarship.  If 
this  be  impracticable,  games  should  be  instituted  which  are  of  an 
exciting  nature.  Work  up  a  faith  in  exercise,  a  firm  conviction  of  its 
necessity,  a  conviction  that  causes  one  to  endure  all  kinds  of  weather, 
to  leave  the  most  urgent  intellectual  work  to  spend  some  time  in  cul- 
ture of  the  body. 

Make  physical  exercise  a  habit  and  the  most  reserve*)  will  enjoy  if, 
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Then  the  eyes  will  not  look  sad,  digestion  will  not  be  sluggish  and  im- 
perfect, and  the  nerves  will  not  grow  weak.  Then  mental  activity 
will  not  destroy  bodily  activity  and  so  destroy  itself. 

There  should  be  no  fear  of  sacrificing  time.  You  may  gain  to-day 
but  to-morrow  you  will  lose.  It  requires  time  for  muscles  to  become 
uncramped  and  free ;  it  requires  time  for  pure  oxygen  to  renovate  the 
blood. 

There  must  be  a  boldness  in  daring  exposure.  The  washerwoman  is 
usually  healthful  and  happy  ;  the  plowboy  is  usually  brawny ;  the  fish* 
erman  has  a  fine  appetite;  the  sportsman  has  sweet  sleep.  Exercise 
of  this  kind  can  be  imitated  in  quality  if  not  in  degree.  Such  exercise 
adds  abundance  to  material,  and  vigor  tt)  thought  Philosophy  owes 
much  to  mere  physical  courage  and  endurance;  Socrates  wore  old 
shoes  or  none  at  all;  he  was  poorly  clad;  his  sustenance  was  bread 
and  water;  he  hesitated  not  to  march  through  the  frost  and  snow  in 
bare  feet  "  How  much  that  is  noblest  in  ancient  thinking  may  be 
due  to  the  hardy  health  of  Socrates ! "  A  sound  body  is  a  good  foun- 
dation for  a  sound  mind. 

Just  as  we  see  the  drilled  soldier's  actions  in  the  ball-player,  carpen- 
ter, nailer,  cobbler,  so  we  see  the  mental  discipline  in  the  statesman, 
the  orator,  the  gentleman  in  the  drawing  room  or  in  the  street  in  casual 
conversation.  Nor  are  we  long  in  finding  out  the  educated  man.  He 
unintentionally  announces  himself  by  his  accent,  choice  of  words,  and 
the  appropriateness  of  his  remarks.  His  whole  manner  indicates  that 
he  has  a  symmetrically  developed  mind.  Let  us  consider  then  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind. 
/  The  mind,  as  psychologists  agree,  is  tripartite,  having  three  powers: 
— the  power  to  know,  the  power  to  feel  and  the  power  to  choose;  or 
the  Intellect,  the  Sensibility  and  the  Will.  In  order  to  see  what  de- 
velopment is  possible  let  us  consider  these  in  their  order. 
»  The  Intellect  has  three  faculties : — The  Presentative,  Representative, 
and  Generalizing  faculties;  or  Experience,  Invention,  and  Philosophy. 

"  Experience  is  the  familiar  or  practical  knowledge  of  a  substance, 
gained  by  direct  test  or  examination  of  it."  It  is  the  strong  right  arm 
of  the  mind.  It  backs  up  all  knowledge  and  wisdom.  It  is  the  basis 
of  all  investigation.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  science  and  philosophy. 
It  is  the  lock  in  the  stream,  which  lifts  the  ship  to  deeper  water  and  in- 
sures a  passage  to  newer  and  more  glorious  discoveries.  By  exper- 
ience the  mind  gathers  strength ;  by  an  appeal  to  experience  the  en- 
emy is  vanquished.  Lack  of  experience  checks  wise  men,  but  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  foolish  leads  them  to  destruction. 

Close  observation  saves  from  error  and  leads  to  truth.  Its  cultiva- 
tion begins  in  the  cradle,  and  when  the  senses  are  acute  and  the  mus- 
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cular  vigor  is  great,  is  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  it.  A  big  "what?*' 
should  be  placed  before  everything.  Our  Spring  birds  will  soon  be 
here  in  full  number,  the  flowers  will  soon  be  here  in  full  blossom.  As 
Persephone  returns  from  her  stay  with  Hades,  she  brings  with  her  the 
balmy  air,  the  singing  birds,  the  rich  fragrant  (lowers  and  green  leaves 
that  form  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom.  This 
contrast  is  marked  by  none  more  quickly  than  by  the  child.  Visits  to 
the  field  present  opportunity  for  hundreds  of  lessons.  Authors  get 
their  knowledge  from  the  "  book  of  nature"  as  it  is  called.  Let  the 
child  be  taught  to  read  this  book  as  early  as  possible. 

There  is  a  wonderful  world  outside  and  a  multitude  of  facts  to  be 
gained,  but  still  more  wonderful  is  the  world  within,  and  the  changes 
are  numberless  as  the  sands  of  the  shore.  The  step  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  one  to  the  study  of  the  other  is  short.  It  isa  truth : — "  The 
greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man  and  the  noblest  thing  in  man  is  mind." 
Over  the  portal  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  is  the  mystic  motto,  "  Know 
Thyself."  Socrates,  the  pre-eminent  teacher  of  etheics,  after  having 
considered  all  knowledge,  considered  this  the  consummation,  "  Moral 
reflection  gives  grace  and  charm  to  character."  It  lifts  man  out  of  self 
and  places  him  upon  a  vantage-ground  where  he  can  study  the  phe- 
nomena of  his  own  existence. 

The  second  faculty  of  the  Intellect  is  the  Representative  faculty,  or 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  recall  past  experiences.  Not  only  does  it  re- 
call but  it  moulds  anew,  creates  and  recreates  or  invents  new  forms. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  parts : — Memory,  Fantasy, 
and  Imagination. 

Memory  is  the  great  thesaurus,  the  keep,  the  safe  refunding  what  has 
been  given  into  its  keeping.  It  may  recall  in  toto  or  in  parte.  It  may 
be  spontaneous  as  that  of  a  child,  or  it  may  be  cultivated  as  in  a  mind 
of  more  maturity.  If  it  be  spontaneous,  coming  only  from  external 
impulse,  it  is  like  a  magnificent  animal,  untrained.  If  it  be  cultivated 
it  is  like  the  magnificent  animal  under  full  control.  However,  in  either 
case,  it  may  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  its  owner.  By  it  we  hear 
over  again  and  again  the  music  of  the  artist,  the  sublime  oratorio,  the 
eloquent  speaker  and  the  beautiful  singer.  Not  only  is  it  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  noble,  but  it  is  a  source  of  distress  and  punishment 
to  the  criminal.  It  paints  again  and  again  the  scenes  of  his  crimes. 
A  careful  development  of  the  memory  insures  not  only  intellectual 
store,  but  it  is  an  element  in  the  development  of  character.  Never 
wear  yourself  out  with  harrowing  memories. 

Fantasy  is  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the  formation  of  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  forms  and  shapes.  It  is  the  fools'  paradise,  and  wise  men  do 
not  loiter  in  its  shades. 
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Imagination  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to  recast  all  images.  It  is  the 
artist  of  the  mind.  It  decorates  all  her  galleries  with  pictures  and 
statuary,  and  perfumes  them  with  ointment  more  precious  than  May 
dews.  It  brings  utility  to  man.  Without  it,  there  could  be  no  arts, 
no  ideals,  no  civilization.  It  builds  our  houses,  beautifies  our  cities, 
writes  our  epics,  and  gives  expression  to  all  thought.  Not  only  the 
soother  of  sorrows,  the  builder  of  homes,  the  enchantress  leading  the 
soul  up  the  steeps  of  lofty  conception  to  bright  and  boundless  visions, 
but  in  its  sober  moods  it  is  the  handmaid  of  reason,  the  friend  of  God. 

The  third  faculty  of  the  mind  is  the  power  to  think,  or  Generaliza- 
tion. "To  know  by  thinking,  is  to  unite  individual  objects  by  means 
of  generalization,  classification,  individual  explanation,  and  orderly  ar- 
rangement Thought  knowledge  is  that  knowledge  which  is  gained  by 
the  formation  and  application  of  general  conceptions."  Generalization 
is  that  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  It  is  the  faculty  to 
which  the  whole  mind  appeals.  It  is  the  pure  reasoning  power.  The 
mind  by  thinking  rises  above  experience  and  passes  upon  the  unknown, 
from  the  tangible  to  the  intangible.  It  peers  far  out  into  the  blue,  com- 
putes the  orbs  swinging  through  space,  and  announces  the  theory  of  mo- 
lecular attraction.  It  examines  all  things  which  inhabit  the  earth,  the  sea 
and  the  air,  and  announces  the  theory  of  vital  force  and  development. 
It  looks  within  itself  and  announces  the  theory  of  its  own  existence. 
It  examines  all  things  animate  and  inanimate,  finite  and  infinite,  the 
properties  of  matter  and  mind,  and  announces  its  greatest  conception, 
the  existence  of  a  God,  whose  circumference  is  beyond  the  universe, 
whose  center  is  the  mind  itself,  whose  faculties  are  beyond  compre- 
hension, whose  present  is  eternity. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  that  faculty  by  which  the  mind 
feels,  is  moved,  or  is  sensible  or  sensitive.  There  must  be  a  distinction 
made,  between  this  faculty  and  the  gaining  a  knowledge  of  objects  by 
means  of  the  nerves  or  senses.  The  one  is  physical,  the  other  is  psy- 
chical Yet  there  is  a  dependence  or  relation  existing  between  them. 
Thought,  of  a  certain  kind,  depends  upon  sense  perception,  and  feel* 
ing  depends  upon  thought.  So  other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
distinct  the  sense  perception,  the  deeper  the  feeling  will  be. 

There  are  certain  phenomena  of  the  sensibility  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  state. 

1st     The  mind  is  always  in  some  state  of  feeling. 

2d.     This  state  is  transitory,  retained  only  with  effort 

3d,    Two  emotions  cannot  co-exist  in  equality,  for  an  instant. 

4th.  The  feelings  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  will,  and  so 
largely  control  the  action. 
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5th.  Exerting  such  an  influence  over  the  will,  they  become  factors 
in  shaping  moral  character.  * 

According  as  these  phenomena  are  guarded  men  are  called  fickle  or 
firm. 

There  is  not  time  to  go  through  with  the  whole  category  of  emo- 
tions. Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  every  benevolence  there  is  a  malevo- 
lence, and  that  all  malvolent  feelings,  emotions  and  desires  should  be 
banished,  while  all  benevolent  feelings,  emotions  and  desires  should 
be  cultivated.  Not  to  be  exhaustive  but  only  to  give  direction,  let  us 
notice  some  of  the  benevolent  affections  and  desires.  Love  of  country 
and  love  of  home  are  noble  sentiments,  securing  good  citizens  and  the 
welLbeing  of  the  state,  domestic  virtue  and  national  honor.  Kindred 
to  these  is  the  love  of  mankind  which  sends  a  Howard  over  Europe, 
relieving  the  afflicted ;  and  a  Florence  Nightingale  into  the  lowest 
and  darkest  prisons,  carrying  cheer  to  the  starved  and  disheartened ; 
and  a  Wilberforce  to  the  platform  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  downtrod- 
den; and  a  William  Carey  into  the  heart  of  heathenism  and  super- 
stition, bearing  the  torch  of  religious  liberty  and  truth  to  the  benighted. 
Piety  is  the  love  for  God,  and  prompts  to  affection,  reverence,  profound 
respect,  adoration,  worship  of  the  supreme  One,  gratitude  for  mercies 
and  blessings  received,  and  trust  for  safety  under  his  protection. 

The  desire  for  usefulness  leads  to  thoughtful  plans  and  noble  deeds. 
It  builds  asylums,  endows  colleges,  goes  on  missions.  "  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  world."  It  gets  knowledge  and  wealth  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  ends.  The  desire  for  knowledge  embraces  the  far-extending  fields 
of  science,  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  the  professional,  commercial, 
mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Indeed,  it  is  closely  allied  to 
intellectual  perfection.  "It  arises  from  the  vitality  of  knowledge, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  intellectual  powers,  from  the  scope  for  ac- 
tivity which  the  pursuit  of  knowldege  affords,  from  the*  pleasure  which 
the  pursuit  and  acquisition  bring,  and  from  the  distinction  which  the 
possession  of  knowledge  confers.91 

To  sustain  these,  we  must  summon  to  our  aid  external  and  internal 
observation,  all  that  memory  and  imagination  can  do,  all  intuitions  and 
generalizations,  in  short,  we  must  call  to  our  aid  everything,  the  whole 
intellect  and  will,  to  keep  the  feelings  in  a  sweet  and  healthy  frame. 

What  shall  be  the  surroundings  for  this  ?  Just  what  they  are.  Na- 
ture has  blessed  us  with  countless  diversity  of  landscape,  adorned  with 
hill  and  dale  and  winding  streams,  with  azure  sky  and  floating  cloud, 
with  trees  and  flowers,  with  song  of  bird  and  merry  sport  of  childhood, 
and  who  shall  describe  the  beauty  and  magnificence  beyond  our  own 
horizon  ?    Our  surroundings  are  all  but  paradisical.     And  what  shall 
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be  our  thoughts  ?  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  and  honest,  and  just,  and 
pure,  and  lovely,  and  ennobling,  these,  as  Holy  Writ  exhorts,  should 
engage  our  thoughts.  We  shall  never  want  for  objects  to  excite 
right  motives  and  proper  emotions. 

What  made  Napoleon  master  of  Europe,  deluging  the  continent 
in  blood,  pulling  down  and  recasting  kingdoms?  Was  France  so 
strong  ?  What  made  Cromwell  victorious  over  the  king,  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  people  of  England  ?  Did  they  wish  to  conquer  them- 
selves ?  What  in  Frederic  raised  Germany  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
nations  of  Europe  ?  Was  it  his  overwhelming  intellect  ?  What  in 
Henry  VIII  triumphed  over  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people, 
the  bishops  and  the  Pope  ?  Was  it  his  religious  convictions  ?  What 
in  Richard  III,  the  poor,  ugly,  mean,  wretchedly  deformed  piece  of 
humanity,  made  him  king  of  England,  and  won  for  him  the  smiles  and 
undivided  attentions  of  the  great  of  his  times,  and  gained  for  him  his 
every  wish  ?  and  what  makes  him  today,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  I 
might  say  fascinating,  characters  in  Shakespeare  ?  What  made  that 
man  Lincoln,  the  one  beyond  him  Washington,  and  the  one  this  side 
of  him  Grant  ?  What  rules  the  world  ?  The  almighty  1  will.  A 
more  perfect  will,  a  more  perfect  man ;  a  more  perfect  man,  a  more 
perfect  government.     Strong  wills  rule  both  men  and  nations. 

The  power  to  will  carries  with  it  the  power  to  choose  and  the  ability 
to  attempt;  the  ability  to  choose  and  the  ability  to  carry  this  choice 
into  effect.  It  may  be  bound  by  necessity  or  it  may  be  free,  but  the 
balance  is  in  favor  of  a  freedom  of  will,  influenced  by  the  greater  motive. 
It  may  be  heaven-born  or  it  may  be  earth-born.  It  may  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  stronger  motive,  presented  by  external  circumstances, 
or  it  may,  at  its  own  bar,  decide  upon  certain  courses  and  plead  its 
right  to  decide,  as  its  strongest  motive.  Let  these  things  be  as  they 
are,  the  will  can  be  cultivated.  Yet,  so  peculiar  is  it  in  its  develop- 
ment, that  any  attempt  at  cultivation  for  its  own  sake,  more  frequently 
makes  weak,  than  it  makes  strong.  It  is  like  the  bad  boy.  You  say, 
"  Now,  Edward,  I  will  tell  you  this  story  with  a  view  to  making  you 
quit  being  mean."  He  will  listen  and  say,  "  It  is  very  nice,  but  I 
have  never  had  just  those  circumstances." 

The  will  cannot  be  cultivated  by  "pretending"  circumstances. 
One  must  be  in  contact  with  reality.  Throw  a  man  in  deep  water 
and  pitch  a  plank  to  him,  and  he  will  decide  to  grasp  it.  Point  to  a 
man  who  has  committed  murder  and  then  to  the  gallows,  and  let  the 
child  draw  his  own  conclusion.  Point  to  the  wine  in  the  cup  and  to 
the  drunkard  in  the  ditch,  and  let  him  weigh  the  matter.  Point  to  the 
fobacco  and  tQ  th$  }ank,  ca<Jayepus?  tremtyfcig  man?  an<}  t$a$  JQ  b* 
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ware.  Point  to  the  lives  of  the  illustrious  men  and  women,  and  to  the 
pendulum  of  the  clock  announcing  the  seconds  as  they  fly.  Real  life, 
actual  contact  with  the  world,  is  the  school  for  the  training  of  the  will. 
It  begins  in  the  cradle,  it  closes  when  the  foot  trembles  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  Manhood,  sense  of  honor,  love  for  parents,  appreciation  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude,  good  habits,  sound  principles,  healthful  appe- 
tites, lawful  desires,  pure  affections  and  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  will 
keep  the  will  under  lawful  control. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  a  technical  psychological  presentation 
of  the  mental  constitution,  but  as  in  a  composite  picture,  the  presenta- 
tion has  been  merely  an  attempt  at  the  outline  and  main  features.  Let 
us  consider  now  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
as  distinct  from  the  mental. 

Universal  life  is  not  a  mass  of  dissociated  individualities,  but  it  is 
a  system  of  closely  related  parts.  Influence  in  one  part  is  scarce 
checked  until  it  has  affected  all  sentient  creations.  Man  is  most  sus- 
ceptible, and  his  wants  are  very  great  and  very  many.  They  may  be 
classified  as  physical  and  spiritual.  Nothing  further  need  be  said  con- 
cerning his  physical  wants. 

The  spiritual  wants  may  be  classified  into  moral  wants,  or  duties 
which  arise  from  the  relations  toward  mankind ;  and  the  religious  wants, 
or  duties  which  arise  from  the  relations  toward  God.  The  only  ques- 
tion which  should  be  asked  when  these  relations  present  themselves  is, 
* '  What  ought  I  to  do  ? ' '  Thislthen  calls  for  an  "  ultimate  rule  of  right, " 
a  rule  by  which  we  can  decide  whether  or  not  an  act  is  right.  And 
since  we  have  no  higher  tribunal  we  will  place  this  "  ultimate  rule" 
in  reason,  or  more  properly  we  will  say,  it  is  the  intuitive  acceptance 
that  the  act  is  right. 

A  man  should  know  how  to  treat  himself.  No  man  ought  to 
harm  himself  nor  permit  another  to  harm  him,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
He  ought  to  be  temperate  in  all  things.  He  ought  to  conquer  himself. 
He  ought  to  be  practical  and  rational.  He  ought  to  develop  all  that 
is  high  and  noble  in  him. 

He  should  know  how  to  treat  others.  He  should  never  owe  with- 
out the  intention  of  paying  back.  He  ought  to  contribute  to  benev- 
olent causes.  He  ought  to  be  grateful  for  kindnesses.  He  ought 
never  to  injure  another  either  physically  or  morally.  He  ought  to 
render  obedience  to  authority  and  service  to  his  country. 

He  has  his  duties  to  God.  I  know  that  no  one  here  is  doubtful  as 
to  whether  there  is  a  God,  but  merely  a  belief  that  such  a  being  exists 
is  not  sufficient.  If  there  is  a  God  who  has  created  and  redeemed  and 
now  sustains  both  creation  and  redemption,  let  the  heart  open  to  ador- 
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ation,  holy  fear,  deep  reverence  and  profound  worship  of  him.  There 
is,  perhaps,  more  zeal  on  the  one  side  and  more  negligence  on  the  oth- 
er, concerning  religion  than  concerning  any  thing  else. 

The  universal  heart  tells  us  that  there  is  a  God.  Analogy  teaches 
that  he  governs  the  spiritual  realm  just  as  we  are  told  in  his  word 
revelation.  History  proves  that  such  a  revelation  could  be  made, 
ought  to  have  been  made,  and  has  been  made.  Why  not  use  it?  Is 
there  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  ?  This  revelation  notes 
the  right  things  and  the  wrong  things  and  exhorts  to  do  right  Great 
men  read  this  book  and  it  gives  sobriety  to  thought  and  conversation. 
It  gives  depth  of  nature  and  holiness  of  purpose.  President  Eliot  says 
that  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  all  our  schools,  and  he  is  a  man  well 
versed  in  science  and  the  methods  by  which  young  men  should  be 
trained.  Creeds  should  have  an  influence  and  they  should  be 
respected  in  our  common  schools,  for  they  are  the  embodiment  of  men's 
religious  convictions.  But  all  christians  have  the  same  source,  and 
why  not  let  the  pure  stream  flow  into  the  hearts  of  children,  without 
comment  or  suggestion.  As  to  the  two  Bibles,  the  Catholic  and  the  Prot- 
estant, the  difference  is  so  slight,  that  to  Catholic  children,  I  would 
read,  without  comment,  the  Catholic  Bible.  At  any  risk,  let  the  child 
have  those  beautiful  stories,  the  sublime  poetry,  the  healthful  morality 
and  spirituality.  Then  let  him  consecrate  himself  to  the  performance 
of  all  duty  known  to  him. 

I  have  spoken  of  man  in  reference  to  this  life  only.  Young  seems 
to  think  there  is  more  of  man,  when  he  says : 

" Behold  this  midnight  glory;  worlds  on  worlds ! 
Amazing  pomp !  Redouble  this  amaze ; 
Ten  thousand  add;  add  twice  ten  thousand  more; 
Then  weigh  the  whole,— one  soul  outweighs  them  all, 
And  calls  the  astonishing  magnificence  of  unintelligent  recrea- 
tion poor." 

With  so  much  greatness  to  begin,  what  must  the  development  be  ? 
"All  that  intellect  can  be;  all  that  can  grow  in  the  pure  heart;  all 
beautiful  thoughts;  all  best  affections ;  whatsoever  we  can  conceive  of 
perfect  good  in  the  possible  experience  of  man ;  whatsoever  is  grand 
in  moral  power;  whatsoever  is  beautiful  in  sentiment;  "  these  are  the 
result  of  that  development  which  it  becomes  man's  privilege  to  attain. 

Man  is  rising.  His  possibilities  are  growing  plainer  and  plainer. 
Occasionally,  a  great  man,  like  a  pinnacle,  towers  aloft.  Webster,  Lin- 
coln, Garfield,  Grant,  Sumner,  Chase,  Garrison,  Philips,  Gough,  Long- 
fellow, Emerson  and  Agassiz  have  gone  from  our  shore.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  band  whose  silver  hair  tells  us  of  the  fewness  of  their  days. 
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Who  shall  take  their  places  ?  We  want  not  Websters  in  circumstances, 
but  Websters  in  intellect,  memory,  judgment,  morality  and  manhood. 
Love  of  truth,  love  of  justice,  individuality,  self  spontaneity  of  action, 
self-approbation,  purity  of  motives,  and  humility  in  the  presence  of 
facts,  the  genius  of  common  sense,  are  solid  virtues.  Today  calls  for 
men,  strong  men,  self  sacrificing  men,  who  disdain  vice,  defy  tyranny, 
thirst  for  knowledge,  have  an  ear,  a  heart,  a  sense  of  prospective  mel- 
ody, a  memory  stored  with  knowledge  and  a  genius  for  labor.  There 
is  importance  attached  to  this  development,  there  should  be  earnestness 
in  its  execution.  It  begins  with  the  charms  of  the  lullaby  song,  its  in- 
fluence eternity  alone  can  reveal.  The  work,  then,  is  noble,  the 
time  is  short,  the  reward  is  great.  Dare  nobly  then  to  do  the  right. 
Dare  nobly  then  to  gain  that  of  which  time  nor  eternity  can  rob. 
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Many  a  young  person  has  doubtless  more  than  once  proposed  the 
question,  "What  should  we  do  without  dictionaries  ?  "  And  they  have 
indeed  become  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  the  acquisition  of  one's 
own  or  any  other  language.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  dic- 
tionaries have  in  recent  times  come  to  be  a  sort  of  foci  around  which 
all  knowledge  in  some  sense  centers ;  for  even  the  smallest  are  usually 
of  a  comprehensiveness  that  is  surprising.  The  extent  of  a  civilization, 
though  not  its  intensity,  may  be  measured  by  the  dictionaries  it  pro- 
duces. As  long  as  it  was  possible  for  men  to  come  in  person  to  the 
Athens  of  antiquity  to  learn  Greek,  no  dictionaries  were  necessary ; 
but  when  this  was  no  longer  possible  for  many,  these  useful  literary 
burden  bearers  were  called  into  being.  And  while  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians  were  the  first  Europeans,  as  we  may  say,  to  compile 
books  that  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  our  dictionaries,  not  one 
has  come  down  to  us,  a  misfortune  that  scholars  have  not  ceased  to  de- 
plore. For  dictionaries  are  the  prime  conservators  of  the  knowledge 
that  is  embodied  in  words,  and  though  we  may  have  these,  if  we  have 
not  the  key  to  their  meaning  they  are  of  little  or  no  value. 

In  our  day  dictionaries  have  become  the  great  store-houses  of  mod- 
ern learning.  This  would  be  true  in  a  large  measure  of  one  that  only 
defined  all  the  words  belonging  to  a  single  language  spoken  by  a  high- 
ly civilized  people ;  yet  how  far  beyond  this  do  our  most  extensive 
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dictionaries  extend.  For  one  person  to  master  the  contents  of  such  a 
work  is  as  impossible  as  to  count  the  stars  in  the  sky. 

When  a  nation  has  reached  that  period  in  its  development  in  which 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  books  belonging  to  the  dictionary  class,  its 
language  has  in  a  sense  reached  a  period  of  decay,  or  at  least  of  cessa- 
tion in  growth,  though  not  necessarily  of  expansion.  ThoughTthe  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  are  almost  daily  incorporating  and  naturalizing  for- 
eign words,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  for  this  reason  their  Ian- 
auage  is  growing.  The  period  of  greatest  vitality  in  a  language  is  that 
which  lies  before  the  time  when  the  need  of  dictionaries  is  felt.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  Johnson's  Dictionary,  the  first  in  English  worthy 
of  the  name,  has  not  been  in  use  much  above  a  hundred  years.  The 
creators  of  English  literature  all  preceded  it,  some  of  them  finishing 
their  labors  before  the  existence  of  any  dictionary  of  their  mother 
tongue.  Until  quite  recently  the  most  extensive  works  of  this  kind 
have  been  devoted  to  foreign  languages.  The  Greek  Thesaurus  of 
Stephanus,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  issued  about  three  hundred 
years  ago,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  earliest  important  lexicographical 
work  of  modern  times.  The  latest  completed  edition  is  in  nine  folio 
volumes,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  original  work,  and  costs  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  Latin  Lexicon  of  Forcellini,  of 
which  the  last  edition  was  published  about  fifty  years  ago,  is  in  four 
quarto  volumes  of  about  one  thousand  pages  each.  A  sort  of  con- 
tinuation to  this  is  the  work  of  Du  Cange,  embracing  mediaeval  and 
modern  Latin,  of  which  the  last  complete  edition  is  in  seven  volumes. 
The  three  last  named  works  are,  however,  publishing  in  new  and  much 
enlarged  editions,  which  is  evidence  that  the  great  amount  of  research 
devoted  to  modern  lexicography  is  in  no  way  diminishing  the  interest 
in  the  ancient  languages. 

The  German  dictionary  of  Sanders  contains  about  three  thousand 
quarto  pages  in  the  main  work,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  supplement 
nearly  half  as  extensive.  The  dictionary  begun  by  Grimm  and  con- 
tinued by  other  hands  will  be  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  San- 
ders, but  it  is  still  a  long  way  from  completion. 

Having  thus  very  briefly  glanced  at  the  history  of  dictionaries  and 
lexicons  in  general,  we  come  now  to  consider  more  particularly,  though 
still  briefly,  those  of  our  own  tongue.  At  present,  the  French  have  the 
best  dictionary  of  a  modern  language  in  the  great  work  of  Littre.  Its 
page  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Webster  or  Worcester  un- 
abridged, and  the  four  volumes  and  supplement  contain  upwards  of 
five  thousand  pages.  This  really  stupendous  literary  monument  is  al- 
most wholly  the  work  of  one  man  and  contains  surprisingly  few  mis- 
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takes.  It  has  no  equal,  and  among  the  makers  of  dictionaries  M. 
Littre  stands  easily  first.  An  unusual  amount  of  intellectual  ability 
has  been  employed  upon  English  dictionaries  during  the  last  score  of 
years.  Not  to  mention  the  well  known  standards,  Webster  and  Wor- 
cester in  their  frequent  revisions,  we  have  the  Imperial  Dictionary  in 
four  volumes  of  over  seven  hundred  triple  column  pages  to  each.  It 
has  however  little  independent  value.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
'  at  least  two  works  considerably  more  extensive  than  the  unabriged 
Webster  are  in  process  of  preparation  in  this  country. 

Webster's  Dictionaries  are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  import- 
ance people  attach  to  a  name.  The  Unabridged  especially  has  an  ex- 
tremely shadowy  title  to  the  name  of  Webster.  Even  this  has  become 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  highest  demands  of  modern  scholarship ; 
hence  the  projected  revisions  and  enlargements  of  which  I  have  spok- 
en above. 

A  very  serviceable  work  is  the  so  called  Encyclopedic  Dictionary 
now  publishing  both  in  England  and  America,  to  be  complete  in  four- 
teen volumes,  of  which  eleven  are  now  out.  The  whole  work  will  em- 
brace some  five  thousand  pages  and  contain  the  definitions  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  words.  As  its  name  implies,  it  par- 
takes both  of  the  nature  of  the  dictionary  and  the  encyclope- 
dia, the  design  of  the  former  being  to  define  words,  of  the  latter  to 
describe  things.  But  by  far  the  most  important  lexicographical  work 
that  has  yet  been  undertaken  for  the  English  language  is  the  New 
English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray.  It  follows  closely  the  method  of  Littre,  giving  not  only  the 
present  form  and  meaning  of  every  word  in  the  language,  but  also  its 
obsolete  forms  and  meanings,  together  with  the  approximate  date  of 
the  changes.  A  glance  at  the  parts  of  the  work  now  published  leads 
one  to  think  that  the  art  of  dictionary-making  can  go  no  farther.  For 
example,  we  find  fifteen  words  spelled  bob)  fourteen  spelled  bay;  eight 
spelled  bow.  More  than  nine  columns  are  given  to  the  discussion  of 
the  word  beat;  twelve  columns  are  devoted  to  the  verb  be,  and  about 
the  same  number  to  the  prefix  be.  Several  other  words  receive  an 
equally  full  treatment.  As  the  various  uses  of  all  the  words  given  are 
illustrated  by  quotations  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  one  man,  or  even 
several,  to  do  the  necessary  reading.  The  principle  of  co-operation 
was  therefore  put  into  practice  and  the  matter  to  be  read  distributed 
among  several  hundred  persons.  About  thirty  subeditors  were  or 
are  still  engaged  upon  parts  of  the  work.  The  number  of  separate 
works  consulted  has  thus  far  been  more  than  five  thousand;  but  of 
course  this,  as  well  as  the  reading  for  the  purpose  of  finding  suitable 
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quotations,  had  to  be  nearly  all  done  before  any  of  the  dictionary  was 
put  in  print.  One  Englishman  furnished  one  hundred  thousand  quo- 
tations; two  others,  thirty-three  and  twenty-three  thousand  each;  one 
American,  a  resident  of  Michigan,  thirty-six  thousand,  and  one  Ger- 
man, twenty  thousand.  The  three  parts  so  far  issued,  and  embracing 
the  letters  A  and  B  as  far  as  Boz,  have  been  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
year,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  subsequent  parts  will  ap- 
pear more  rapidly.  Somewhat  more  than  twenty-six  thousand  words 
have  been  dealt  with  in  these  three  issues.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
whole  work  when  complete  will  make  six  volumes  somewhat  larger 
than  Webster's  Unabridged.  There  are  two  or  three  thousand  teach- 
ers in  our  State  who  ought  to  own  this  work.  It  has  the  last  and  in 
many  cases  the  final  word  on  the  history  of  our  language.  Many  per- 
sons will  hesitate  to  invest  because  they  may  not  live  to  see  the  end. 
Yet  the  slowness  of  publication  makes  its  purchase  comparatively  easy. 
Almost  any  one  can  afford  an  outlay  of  twenty  five  or  fifty  cents  per 
month  and  not  feel  it,  but  a  single  outlay  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  is 
to  many  teachers  a  considerable  item.  Another  advantage  arising 
from  the  gradual  appearance  of  such  a  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  its 
separate  parts  are  more  likely  to  be  carefully  examined.  Unless  one 
is  trained  to  philological  research  such  a  book. to  be  profitable. must  be 
carefully  and  systematically  studied.  And  if  properly  worked  it  is  a 
mine  of  information  that  the  study  of  a  life-time  can  not  exhaust,  for 
its  value  lies  not  only  in  what  it  contains,  but  almost  equally  in  what 
it  suggests. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  he  can  learn  a  language,  either  his  own 
or  a  foreign  one,  mainly  from  the  dictionary.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  speech  than  words.  Skill  in  the  use  of  words  and  an  accurate 
comprehension  of  their  finer  shades  of  meaning  can  only  be  acquired 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  sentence.  And  it  should  be  spoken  rather 
than  written.  A  language  can  no  where  be  mastered  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word  except  where  it  grows  native ;  and  there  by  but  few.  If 
it  were  possible  to  learn  thoroughly  an  exotic  language,  the  humanists 
of  the  Renaissance  would  assuredly  have  learned  Latin  as  well  as  the 
contemporaries  of  Cicero  and  Virgil;  but  despite  their  efforts  they 
failed  wretchedly.  Their  Latin  was  grammatically  correct,  but  lacked 
soul.  Though  produced  on  the  same  soil  that  grew  classic  Lat- 
in it  was  under  other  conditions,  and  the  life-giving  atmosphere 
was  not.  The  student  of  a  foreign  language  will  always  find  that  so 
long  as  he  is  obliged  to  resort  frequently  to  the  dictionary  he  has  not 
caught  its  spirit  True,  he  usually  begins  with  a  vocabulary,  but  he 
needs  to  outgrow  that  as  soon  as  possible.     Like  the  scaffolding  used 
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for  erecting  the  walls  of  a  house  it  may  be  dispensed  with  a  good  while 
before  the  structure  is  completed.  It  is  only  for  terms  of  a  more  or 
less  technical  character  that  the  use  of  the  dictionary  or  lexicon  never 
ceases  to  be  profitable.  So  too  the  history  of  words  is  always  interest- 
ing and  always  important  to  the  student  of  any  language.  And  for 
this  reason  a  historical  dictionary  is  many  times  more  valuable  than 
one  which  gives  definitions  only. 


HINTS  ON  PICTURE-READING. 


Picture- reading  quickens  the  child's  perception,  cultivates  his  ob- 
servation, develops  his  thought,  and  trains  him  not  only  in  reproduc- 
ing in  correct  language  the  thought  of  others,  but,  more  important 
still,  in  constructing  sentences  to  express  original  thought. 

In  studying  a  picture,  the  children  should  be  led  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  fore-ground,  the  back-ground,  and  the  middle-ground ;  to 
gather  a  general  idea  of  it  as  a  whole ;  to  catch  readily  the  thought ; 
to  see  the  story  the  artist  has  told. 

"  What  is  the  subject  of  this  picture,  children  ?  "  is  a  question  they 
will  soon  learn  to  answer  with  surprising  accuracy. 

' '  Where  is  the  scene  of  this  picture  ?  "  They  will  soon  be  able  to  tell 
whether  it  is  in  the  city  or  country,  forest  or  field,  sea-shore  or  inland. 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  time  of  day  represented  in  this  picture  ?" 
By  the  dress  of  this  girl — afternoon  or  evening,  etc.,  or,  by  the  shad- 
ows— morning  or  evening.  "Look  closely;  is  there  not  something 
that  will  tell  us  which  it  is." 

If  there  is  action  in  the  picture,  let  them  tell  the  meaning,  the  pur- 
pose, the  cause  of  the  actions. 

Be  careful  not  to  interfere,  nor  permit  other  children  to  interfere 
with  the  child's  thought  Give  him  time  to  think,  and  then  to  express 
his  thought;  if  he  is  incorrect,  doubtless  his  companions  will  set  him 
right ;  if  not,  a  few  suggestive  questions  will  easily  do  so. 

If  the  picture  represent  animals,  lead  the  children  to  compare  them 
as  to  appearance,  actions,  manner  of  obtaining  food,  and  other  habits, 
relations  to  each  other  in  the  picture,  relation  to  each  other  in  gen- 
eral, etc.,  etc. 

If  the  picture  represent  people,  try  to  get  the  children  to  feel  the  spirit 
of  the  scene.  Where  are  they  ?  What  are  they  all  there  for?  What 
may  we  infer  from  their  surroundings  ?  What  from  style  of  dress  ? 
Which  is  the  most  prominent  figure  ?    What  relation  do  they  bear  to 
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each-  other  ?  What  does  the  action  or  position  of  this  one  express  ? 
What  motive  prompts  that  one,  etc.,  etc. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  children  from  becoming  su- 
perficial in  their  observations,  and  flippant  and  smart  in  their  style  of 
expression.  We  do  not  want  chatterboxes,  but  children  who  can  think, 
who  can  ask  reasonable  questions  and  give  accurate  and  truthful 
answers. 

Therefore  keep  them  to  the  point — to  see  the  thing  that  is  before  their 
eyes,  to  describe  with  careful  correctness  the  thing  they  see,  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  it  conveys,  to  express  this  meaning  in  appropriate 
language ;  to  gather  the  suggestions  made  by  the  picture,  to  make 
logical  deductions ;  and  after  that  to  call  up  the  more  remote  associa- 
tions and  indulge  the  imagination  and  fancy. 

Cleveland^  O. 


If  the  picture  be  too  small  for  all  the  class  to  see  it  plainly,  divide 
the  pupils  into  groups  and  work  with  one  group.  The  rest  can  be 
employed  upon  some  useful  busy  work.  The  group  in  question  are 
now  required  to  use  their  eyes,  and  to  study  the  picture  in  all  its  de- 
tails. 

This  study  should  be  carefully  directed  by  the  teacher. 

The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  select  some  central  figure  or  object 
in  the  picture,  and  from  that  arrange  the  details  in  a  systematic  order. 

If  the  central  or  most  prominent  figure  should  be  a  man  (and  this 
fact  should  be  determined  by  the  children  themselves),  one  pupil  no- 
tices that  he  is  seated  at  a  table.  This  fact  is  stated  in  the  child's  own 
words.  Another  notices  that  the  man's  hat  is  on  the  table,  and  makes 
his  statement  accordingly.  A  third  discovers  a  mat  at  his  feet ;  a  fourth, 
a  little  dog  only  a  few  steps  away.  And  thus  the  study  goes  on  from 
the  figure  of  the  man  in  the  center,  to  the  remotest  article  of  furniture 
in  the  room. 

Some  child  may  now  be  called  upon  to  tell  the  story  of  the  picture 
all  by  himself,  and  if  the  work  has  been  conducted  skillfully  by  the 
teacher,  she  will  not  want  for  volunteers. 

If  the  picture  has  been  studied  systematically,  the  child  will  be  like- 
ly to  tell  his  story  with  considerable  method.  He  will  be  likely  to  say 
that  in  the  picture  he  sees  a  man  seated  by  a  table.  His  hat  is  close 
to  him  on  the  table,  and  a  large  mat  is  on  the  floor  near  his  feet.  A 
little  shaggy  dog  lies  on  the  carpet  a  few  steps  from  the  table,  and  is 
looking  up  into  the  man's  face. 

Thus  the  story  will  be  told  with  little  interruption  from  the  teacher 
until  the  thread  is  taken  up  by  a  second  child,  and  so  on  to  its  end. 
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An  effort  should  be  made  from  the  very  first  to  have  the  story  told 
naturally.  Little  children  are  very  likely  to  say,  I  see  a  man,  I  see  a 
mat,  I  see  a  table,  I  see  a  hat,  etc.  This  should  be  broken  up  at 
once  by  encouraging  them  to  tell  the  story.  If  heroic  measures  are 
necessary,  do  not  let  them  use  the  word  see  at  all  until  they  have  had 
some  little  experience  in  story-telling. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  this  kind  of  training  the  teacher  may  allow  the 
children  to  give  names  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  picture.  And 
now  little  stories  may  be  improvised  by  the  pupils  in  reference  to  the 
questions  of  the  teacher.  One  boy  is  named  Frank  and  another  Wil- 
lie. One  girl  is  named  May  and  another  Susie.  Frank  and  May  are 
brother  and  sister.  Willie  and  Susie  are  cousins  who  have  come  to 
spend  a  holiday  at  Uncle  Ned's,  who  proves  to  be  the  father  of  Frank 
and  May.  When  the  story  is  sufficiently  developed,  some  pupil  is  al- 
lowed to  tell  the  whole  of  it.  Then  another  gives  his  version  of  it, 
and  so  on  until  the  time  is  exhausted. 

The  teacher  can  invariably  test  her  success  in  this  exercise  by  the 
enthusiasm  she  is  able  to  create  in  her  pupils.  But  her  steps  in  this 
work  should  be  very  short  ones,  or  only  the  brightest  children  will  be 
able  to  take  them. — The  Practical  Teacher. 
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BY   NORA   H. 

If  the  school  is  large  the  pupils  must  be  so  classified  as  to  make  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  classess.  Try  to  keep  the  little  ones  em- 
ployed. Let  them  draw  maps,  or  put  examples  on  the  black-board 
for  them  to  solve  on  their  slates  after  their  lessons  are  prepared.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  give  them  a  verse  or  two  in  their  reading  lesson  to 
write  on  their  slates.  Praise  them  if  they  do  their  work  well.  Noth- 
ing so  encourages  a  pupil  as  the  approbation  of  his  teacher.  Vary 
the  general  exercises  for  the  little  ones.  Children  soon  get  tired  of 
the  same  thing  over  and  over,  no  matter  how  interesting  it  may  be  to 
them  at  first.  You  may  think  that  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  for 
you  to  look  over  and  correct  all  this  work.  But  will  it  not  pay  you  to 
have  the  little  ones  quiet  and  employed  while  you  are  hearing  older 
pupils?  No  teacher  can  do  justice  to  himself  or  his  class  while  a  doz- 
en restless  little  forms  are  demanding  his  constant  attention  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief. 
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A  good  way  to  make  grammar  interesting  to  an  advanced  class  is  to 
let  them  take  turns  in  putting  sentences  on  the  board  for  the  class  to 
diagram,  parse  and  analyze.  Let  them  criticise  and  correct  one  an- 
other. Another  very  good  plan  is  to  assign  a  topic,  such  as  Case,  or 
The  Infinitive,  to  a  pupil.  Tell  him  to  study  his  subject  thoroughly 
and  make  a  diagram  or  topical  analysis  on  the  blackboard.  When  the 
time  comes  for  recitation,  let  him  get  up  before  the  class  and  give  them 
a  short  explanation  of  the  subject,  the  class  criticising  and  asking  ques- 
tions. This  will  teach  them  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and  will  be 
remembered  much  longer  than  rules  and  definitions. 

To  make  history  interesting  to  advanced  pupils,  let  one  of  the  pu- 
pils write  queries  on  slips  of  paper  for  the  rest  to  answer  in  connection 
with  the  lesson.  If  the  class  is  large  a  good  way  to  study  the  review 
questions  is  to  divide  the  class  into  two  parts.  Then  choose  the  best 
on  each  side  as  leaders  or  captains.  Ask  the  questions  in  rotation, 
and  if  a  question  is  missed  or  answered  incorrectly,  the  captain  of  the 
other  side  corrects  it  and  the  teacher  keeps  tally.  Of  course  each  side 
will  be  anxious  to  win  and  every  pupil  will  do  his  best. 

But  remember  that  all  cannot  succeed  with  the  same  method.  Where 
one  is  successful  another  may  fail.  Although  you  can  take  hints  from 
others,  their  plans  must  be  altered  to  suit  the  demands  of  your  par- 
ticular school.  Study  to  make  each  recitation  interesting.  Be  inter- 
ested yourself  and  you  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  your  scholars 
in  the  same  direction. 

Aim  at  thoroughness.  Be  more  anxious  to  teach  well  than  to  teach 
much.     Try  to  make  things  plain  to  the  dullest  scholar. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  SPELLING— A  SYMPOSIUM. 


In  answer  to  Brother  Corson's  request  in  our  last  issue,  we  have  several  con- 
tributions for  the  spelling  symposium,  to  which  we  add  a  few  gleanings  from 
other  fields. — Ed. 

Dear  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  interesting  journal 
for  a  number  of  years  and  have  derived  much  benefit  from  its  perusal, 
particularly  from  the  "Notes  and  Queries,"  but  have  never  partici- 
pated in  any  of  the  discussions.  I  meekly  venture  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  spelling.  After  a  varied  experience  of  33  years  in  teaching  I 
have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  oral  spelling  is  a  waste  of 
time.     If  we  were  never  required  to  write,  it  would  not  make  much 
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difference  how  words  were  spelled,  and  we  cannot  write  intelligently 
unless  we  know  what  the  words  mean.  Therefore  I  think  the  best 
way  to  teach  beginners  to  read,  is,  principally  by  the  word  method, 
and  when  their  minds  become  more  mature,  to  require  them  to  write 
the  words,  using  ail  the  proper  diacritical  marks,  and  then  giving  the 
definitions  of  the  words.  Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  for  the  first 
time,  as  I  am  only  a  common  school  teacher. 

Mc Arthur,  O.  L.  O.  Perdue. 


In  teaching  spelling  there  are  two  things  to  be  remembered : — first, 
that  no  one  is  very  often  called  upon  to  spell  a  word  except  in  writing; 
and  scocnd,  that  no  one  writes  a  word  except  he  knows  how  to  use  it, 
or  at  least  thinks  he  does.  Consequently,  as  far  as  possible,  spelling 
lessons  should  be  written,  and  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  define 
and  give  an  example  of  the  use  of  every  word  in  the  spelling  lesson. 
The  best  plan  I  have  ever  seen  suggested  is  as  follows : 

Let  every  member  of  the  class  be  provided  with  a  note  book  and 
pencil.  Let  the  teacher  pronounce  the  first  word,  calling  upon  the 
first  pupil  to  spell  it.  If  he  is  unable  to  spell  it,  pass  it  to  the  next, 
and  so  on,  until  a  correct  spelling  is  secured,  when  all  write  the  word. 
Then  let  pupil  No.  1  propose  a  word  to  his  next  neighbor,  taking  any 
word  that  may  suggest  itself  to  his  mind.  Let  the  whole  class  write 
this  word  as  before,  and  so  on  until  a  sufficient  number  of  words  has 
been  proposed.  Let  this  list  of  words  be  the  lesson  of  the  next  recita- 
tion, in  which  each  word  must  be  correctly  spelled  and  defined,  and 
also  a  good  example  of  its  use  be  given.  Allow  no  word  to  be  pro- 
posed twice  during  the  year,  the  teacher,  of  course,  reserving  the 
right  of  rejecting  words  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  class  or 
words  of  little  practical  use.  In  a  short  time  the  members  of  the  class 
will  have  exhausted  their  own  vocabulary,  when  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  observe  any  new  words  they  may  meet  in  their  reading  or 
chance  to  pick  up  in  or  out  of  the  schoolroom.  There  will  soon  be  a 
generous  rivalry  in  word  hunting,  and  the  pupils  will  soon  have  vastly 
increased  their  vocabulary,  and  their  views  of  things  will  be  corre- 
spondingly enlarged.  In  this  way  the  lesson  can  be  made  intensely 
practical  and  at  the  same  time,  most  interesting  and  even  exciting  to 
the  class.  The  only  possible  advantage  accruing  from  the  fe  fi  fo-fum 
method  of  spelling  is  the  division  of  words  into  their  syllables,  and 
even  this  can  be  taught  by  the  writing  method.  An  oral  review  might 
be  taken  occasionally,  or  the  lesson  might  be  spelled  orally  after  hav- 
ing been  written ;  thus  uniting  the  written  and  the  oral  methods, 
which,  after  all,  is  perhaps  the  "  golden  mean." 

Columbus,  0.  C.  N,  Haskins, 
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In  reply  to  the  call  from  Bro.  Corson,  for  a  few  thoughts  on  teach- 
ing spelling,  let  me  contribute  a  mite.  I  am  a  believer  in  both  oral 
and  written  spelling,  but  prefer  the  latter,  and  generally  use  it  more 
than  the  former.  Regarding  the  pronouncing  of  each  syllable  in  oral 
spelling,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that  It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  time, 
and  a  useless  plan.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  fine  results  accom- 
plished in  dictation  work.  Place  words  of  similar  pronunciation 
upon  the  board,  and  require  the  pupils  to  write  sentences,  using  the 
proper  word,  in  the  proper  place.  Groups  of  words  may  be  used,  as, 
"rite,"  "write,"  "right,"  "wright."  S.  P.  Merrill. 

Wickltffe,  O. 


In  an  ungraded  school  I  make  three  divisions,  viz ;  First  Readers 
and  duller  cnes  of  the  Second  Reader  form  what  we  call  the  primary 
spelling  class.  The  Third  Readers  and  brighter  ones  of  the  Second 
Reader  constitute  the  intermediate  spelling  class.  The  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Readers,  for  convenience,  are  called  the  orthography  class.  Now 
the  work  done  in  the  primary  class  will  largely  depend  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  the  pupils  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  I  begin  with  the  first 
lesson  in  the  Eclectic  Spelling  Book  and  write  it  on  the  board  for  the 
pupils  to  copy  four  times  a  day  on  their  slates  or  in  their  note  books.  I 
hear  them  recite  twice  a  day  orally,  and  twice  on  the  book  and  board 
jointly.  All  vowels  and  consonants  are  marked  on  the  board  and  the 
sounds  of  the  same  are  given  orally.  To  vary  the  exercise  I  some- 
times hang  up  a  picture,  and  the  pupils  spell  the  names  of  all  the  ob- 
jects therein,  while  I  write  them  on  the  board.  Objects  seen  on  the 
way  to  school  or  in  the  schoolroom  or  elsewhere  might  be  treated  in 
a  similar  way.  The  intermediate  division  is  treated  similarly,  but  the 
work  is  more  extended.  In  our  third  division  pupils  write  the  words 
from  dictation  on  paper.  We  use  the  dictionary  and  recite  twice  a 
day,  devoting  one  recitation  to  pronunciation,  etymology  and  the 
meaning  of  words.  The  pupils  are  trained  to  notice  words  carefully 
in  every  branch  of  study,  and  we  usually  devote  two  or  three  minutes 
of  each  recitation  to  spelling.  In  this  way  they  learn  to  spell  most  of 
the  names  in  history  and  geography. 

In  oral  spelling  I  require  the  pupils  to  pronounce  the  syllables. 

Maximo,  O.  A.  E.  Unger. 


Instruction  and  practice  in  spelling,  in  the  schoolroom,  should  im- 
part  ability  and  readiness,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  not  only  to  give  in 
proper  order  the  letters  composing  a  word,  but  also  the  correct  pro- 
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nunciation,  the  proper  syllabication,  and  the  phonic  elements  of  the 
same. 

To  secure  these  last  results  oral  spelling  is  necessary,  and  for  these 
only  is  it  chiefly  useful.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  to  secure  these  re- 
sults most  effectually  the  distinct  pronunciation  of  each  separate 
syllable  should  be  regarded  an  indispensable  part  of  the  exercise.  Not 
as  they  used  to  do  "in  the  olden  times/1  duplicating  and  reduplicat- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  the  syllables,  but  pronouncing  each  syllable 
once,  distinctly ;  as,  d  i  f,  dif,  f  i,  fi,  cult,  cult,  difficult.  This 
practice  coupled  with  phonic  spelling  will  secure,  not  only  a  more  ac- 
curate pronunciation  of  words  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  office  of  each  letter  or  combination,  but  it  will  greatly  aid  in  se- 
curing more  distinct  articulation  in  reading. 

The  child  just  beginning  to  read  and  spell  can  gain  complete  con- 
trol of  his  vocal  organs  only  by  a  continued  practice  of  this  nature. 
And  it  pays  to  be  careful  and  exact  in  these  first  lessons. 

A  vocabulary  of  three  hundred  words  thoroughly  mastered  in  this 
way,  together  with  the  meaning  of  the  same  or  ability  to  use  them 
properly,  would  be  worth  more  to  the  pupil  as  a  foundation  for  further 
progress  in  his  studies  than  the  hurried  spelling  of  ten  times  that  num- 
ber, without  syllabication,  analysis,  or  ability  to  use  them  correctly. 

Undoubtedly,  the  ability  to  write  with  orthographical  exactness  is 
best  attained  by  written  exercises  in  spelling.  Probably  few,  if  any, 
ever  gained  this  ability  by  the  oral  spelling  of  words.  The  practice 
of  writing  words  and  sentences  should  commence  in  the  primary  de* 
partment  and  continue,  in  varied  forms,  throughout  the  entire  course. 
Phonic  spelling  should  be  supplemented  early  in  the  course  by  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  use  of  diacritical  marks.  A  cultivated 
habit  of  observation  in  reading  and  study  will  also  so  impress  the  form 
of  words  upon  the  mind  as  to  aid  greatly  in  the  ability  to  reproduce 
them  at  pleasure ;  and  this  habit  may  be  easily  excited  and  encouraged 
by  judicious  management  and  devices  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Sylvania,  O.  A.  B.  W. 

I  do  not  require  my  pupils  in  oral  spelling  to  spell  by  syllables,  nor 
do  I  think  it  best  that  they  should  be  so  required.  In  reading  we  do 
not  pick  a  word  into  its  pieces,  but  recognize  it  as  a  unit  at  one  sweep- 
ing glance.  The  more  instantaneous  is  our  recognition  of  a  word,  the 
more  readily  do  we  read;  and  the  more  vivid  is  the  image  of  that  word 
in  our  minds,  the  better  spellers  do  we  become.  Indeed  all  the  ar- 
guments are  in  favor  of  written  spelling,  and  oral  spelling  should  be 
used  simply  as  a  restful  change.     When  we  write  a  word  we  write  it,  to 
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be  sure,  as  made  up  of  letters,  for  a  physical  necessity  compels  us,  but 
not  as  made  up  of  syllables.  Pronouncing  the  syllables  consumes 
time,  and  is  of  no  aid  to  the  pupil  who  spells;  for  the  same  combination 
of  letters  does  not  have  the  same  sound  or  pronunciation  in  all  words, 
there  being  fifteen  vowel  sounds  and  only  six  vowels.  There  is  some- 
thing laughably  absurd  in  a  pupil's  standing  up,  with  hands  properly 
clasped  behind  his  back,  and  solemnly  uttering  d  i  f,  dif,  f  i,  fi,  in  the 
word  "difficult,"  while  his  next  neighbor  takes  up  the  word  "fideli- 
ty" and  wisely  sings  out  "f  i,  fi."  No  wonder  the  little  fellow  gets 
"mixed,"  and  doubts  whether  spelling  is  an  exact  science.  I  think 
we  should  have  less  mere  spelling  of  isolated,  disconnected  words, 
and  more  spelling  of  sentences.  Manning  S.  Webster. 

Syracuse;   O. 

Use  a  book ;  and  let  your  pupils  use  one.  Assign  a  lesson  from 
the  book  of  not  more  than  forty  words.  Experience  teaches  us  that  this 
number  is  sometimes  more  than  enough,  always  enough.  Have  the 
whole  lesson  written  on  the  blackboard ;  and  have  the  class  spell  each 
word  in  concert  as  it  is  written.  Tell  the  pupils  to  study  the  lesson 
well  for  the  next  day,  and  the  next  day  hear  them  spell  it  orally.  On 
this  second  day  assign  another  lesson  as  before,  and  tell  the  pupils  that 
tomorrow  they  will  be  expected  to  write  ten  words  of  the  lesson  assign- 
ed yesterday,  besides  spelling  orally  the  lesson  assigned  to-day.  And 
so  on. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  method  combines  the  written  and  oral 
met/wds,  with  some  features  of  the  new  reading  method;  and  that  it  in- 
cludes a  continual  review.  If  the  pupil  cannot  learn  to  spell  under 
such  a  method,  he  will  learn  under  no  method  whatever ;  for  thorough- 

■ 

ness  is  its  very  watchword.     There  are  educational  principles  under- 
lying it  that  are  vital  in  importance,  and  that  may  be  discovered  by  all 
who  give  the  method  a  trial. — O.  K.  S.,  in  The  Teacher. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  children  learn  to  spell  no  words  but  those  they  can  use  correctly, 
they  will  have  trouble  all  through  life.  For  new  words  will  be  continu- 
ally meeting  them,  and  many  of  the  words,  written  by  careless  or  poor 
spellers,  will  be  mispelled,  and  the  incorrect  form  is  likely  to  be  learned 
by  the  reader,  who  must  be  a  spelling  student  all  his  days.  Of  course, 
this  difficulty  would  not  arise,  were  ail  persons  perfect  spellers. 

Learning  to  spell  almost  any  word  (and  waiting  for  the  fulness  of 
time  to  disclose  its  meaning)  makes  the  mind  critical  Conscious  of 
its  ability  to  spell  correctly,  the  child  is  on  the  look-out  for  errors  in 
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orthography,  and  its  eagle  eye  allows  none  to  escape.  Thus  the  good 
impressions  already  there  are  deepened,  and  the  child  learns  to  scru- 
tinize. 

Proud  of  its  acquirements  in  this  direction,  the  child  interests  itself  in 
a  further  study  of  the  words,  and  eventually  gains  a  respectable  vocabu- 
lary. The  "  good  spelling  "  of  a  boy  or  girl  is  a  great  incentive  to  further 
investigation  of  the  use,  meaning,  derivation,  and  history  of  words. 

In  its  more  tender  years  the  application  of  the  child's  mind  in  learn- 
ing the  order  of  letters  in  words  is  of  immense  training  value.  Spell- 
ing is  learned  by  sight,  largely,  and  is  a  splendid  exercise  for  the  de- 
velopment of  perceptive  power.  Spelling  taught  in  the  old  way,  that 
is,  if  properly  taught,  necessarily  develops  this  power  much  more  than 
when  taught  in  the  new  way.  Memory  likewise.  We  should  avoid 
extremes. 

The  pupil's  ability  to  use  words  will  grow  with  his  years ;  but  his 
ability  to  spell  will  not  increase  with  age.  Hence  many  carefully  se- 
lected words  should  be  spelled  correctly  by  pupils,  even  though  they 
may  not  learn  their  use  for  years.  Teach  the  use  of  many  words,  but 
do  not  cripple  the  child  for  life  by  confining  its  spelling  to  those  words. 
If  one  knows  how  to  spell  a  word,  he  can  soon  learn  its  meaning  from 
Webster  or  Worcester.  If  he  knows  the  use  of  a  word,  he  can  soon 
learn  how  to  spell  it.  One  of  these  things  can  be  learned  as  easily  as 
the  other,  by  advanced  pupils ;  but  which  can  be  most  easily  learned 
in  youth  ?  Evidently  the  spelling.  In  fact,  the  use  of  many  words 
could  not  possibly  be  made  clear  to  young  children,  while  they  would 
learn  to  spell  the  words  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  teach  spelling  in 
youth,  and  give  Nature  time  to  develop  the  mind  sufficiently  for  the 
understanding  of  words  and  their  different  shades  of  meaning.  Cling 
to  the  spelling  book. — Z.  Laird,  in  Educational  News. 


In  teaching  geography  or  history,  write  on  the  blackboard  every 
proper  name  when  used  for  the  first  time.  Let  every  pupil  copy  it  on 
slate  or  notebook.  Let  one  or  two  spell  it  orally.  Reserve  two  or 
three  minutes  at  each  recitation  for  a  review  in  spelling  proper  names. 
Let  the  pupils  sometimes  spell  orally ;  and  sometimes  write  from  dic- 
tation the  names  selected  by  the  teacher.  Frequently  give,  as  an  ex- 
ercise, a  list  of  proper  names  to  be  brought  in  class  neatly  written, 
and  properly  spelled.  If  you  do  not  use  some  such  device,  even 
though  you  may  have  a  class  finely  informed  on  the  subject  matter, 
you  will  be  mortified  whenever  they  are  put  to  a  test  on  the  spelling  of 
the  names  of  persons  or  places. — Ex. 
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We  doubt  whether  Brother  Corson  will  feel  that  all  the  questions  concerning 
the  teaching  of  spelling  are  definitely  and  finally  settled  by  this  symposium. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  his  expectation  to  secure  such  definite  and  final  settlement. 
If  it  was,  he  will  surely  be  disappointed.  There  are  not  many  questions  of  the 
kind  on  which  the  last  word  has  been  said.  Yet  we  think  the  experiences  and 
opinions  of  these  contributors,  though  somewhat  diverse,  will  prove  helpful  to 
those  who  are  seeking  the  better  way.  Each  and  all  have  our  thanks  for  their 
prompt  response  to  the  call. 

Our  own  creed  may  be  stated  in  few  words :  The  written  method  of  teach- 
ing spelling  should  be  the  main  reliance,  after  pupils  have  acquired  facility  in 
the  use  of  the  pen  or  pencil.  Occasional  oral  practice  is  valuable  for  a  change. 
Old  fashioned  oral  spelling  matches  should  not  be  discarded.  The  oral  spell- 
ing of  new  words  which  come  up  in  other  recitations  is  a  good  practice.  We 
were  once  very  tenacious  about  the  pronunciation  of  syllables.  Our  pupils 
could  spell,  pre,  pre,  a  n,  an,  pre-an,  t  i,  ti,  pre-an-ti,  p  e,  pe,  pre-an-ti-pe, 
n  u  I,  nul,  pre-an-ti-pe-nul,  t  i,  ti,  pre-an-ti-pe  nul-ti,  m  a,  ma,  pre-an-ti- pe-nul- 
ti-ma,  t  i  o  n,  tion,  pre-an-ti-pe-nul-ti-ma-tion.  The  good  there  may  be  in  this 
is  not  worth  what  it  costs.  Syllabication  can  be  taught  without  this  tedious 
and  monotonous  repetition.— -Ed. 


RECORDS  AND    REPORTS. 


BY   W.    R.    COMINGS. 

Cannot  teachers'  records  and  reports  be  greatly  simplified  ?  The 
school  year  in  most  cities  and  towns  consists  of  40  weeks.  The  year 
is  easily  divided  into  four  terms  or  quarters  of  10  weeks  each.  Each 
quarter,  or  50  days,  contains  100  half  days,  allowing  100  marks  for 
punctuality,  100  for  attendance,  or,  what  is  better,  absences  may  be 
marked  and  a  clean  record  considered  perfect.  The  winter  or  spring 
vacations  need  not  coincide  with  the  time  of  making  the  reports. 
.  Registers  are,  or  should  be,  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  continuous  record 
of  attendance  without  re- writing  names  for  the  whole  year. 

Such  a  system  is  especially  convenient  for  marking  deportment,  grad- 
ing studies,  and  reporting  the  same  to  parents  and  superintendent  at 
the  close  of  each  quarter.  The  grading  of  work  may  be  on  the  basis 
of  daily  recitations,  or,  what  is  preferred  by  many  teachers,  a  judg- 
ment grade  of  each  study  at  the  close  of  each  week. 

It  is  plain  that  making  out  a  quarterly  report,  such  as  teachers  now 
generally  prepare  each  month,  can  be  m£de  by  simply  adding  the 
marks  set  down  for  attendance,  absence,  etc.  Reports  require  some 
work ;  but  in  this  way  the  adding,  averaging,  and  reducing  to  percents 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Again,  it  is  no  little  saving  to  have  but 
four  such  reports  instead  of  ten.     And  what  justification  can  there  be  for 
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the  ten  except  custom  ?    In  what  way  is  good  school   work  improved 
by  collecting  all  manner  of  statistics  each  month  ? 

Teachers  are  usually  employed  by  the  year  and,  for  convenience, 
paid  monthly.  By  the  system  of  reports  here  suggested  the  four  re- 
ports of  the  year  enable  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education*  to  make 
the  report  to  the  State  School  Commissioner,  as  required  by  section 
4059  of  the  Ohio  School  law. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


Whatever  the  importance  attached  to  government,  it  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  efficiency  of  a  method  must 
be  determined  by  its  ability  to  attain  the  end  sought.  What,  then,  is 
the  end  of  school  government  ?  What  is  the  influence  that  a  success- 
ful system  of  government  shall  be  expected  to  have  upon  the  pupils  of 
a  school  ?  The  end  of  government  in  the  schools  is  chiefly  compre- 
hended in  the  development  of  moral  tendencies  and  the  formation  of 
correct  habits. 

Under  the  head  of  moral  tendencies  first  to  be  noticed  is  truthfulness. 

There  is  probably  no  characteristic  in  childhood  or  youth  which 
promises  more  for  the  future  than  that  of  truthfulness.  It  is  the  index 
of  an  honest  heart,  and  points  forward  to  a  life  of  purpose  and  integ- 
rity. A  love  for  the  truth  for  truth's  sake  and  a  confidence  in  the 
tendencies  and  power  of  truth  furnish  the  basis  of  substantial  charac- 
ter, and  without  these  the  foundation  is  but  sand. 

Somewhat  related   to  truthfulness  and  apt  to  be  influenced  in  the 
government  of  pupils  is  confidence  in  humanity.     Fortunate   is  the  in- 
dividual whose  eyes  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  bright  side   of  human , 
conduct.     From  trusting  others  he  learns  to  trust  himself,   and  thus 
grows  stronger  in  his  own  integrity. 

The  power  of  self  control  is  an  important  element  in  the  moral  char- 
acter, and  should  ever  be  regarded  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools. 
"The  aim  of  your  discipline,"  says  Spencer,  "should be  to  produce  a 
self-governing  being,  not  to  produce  a  being  to  be  governed  by  others." 

The  motives  of  an  individual  will  in  the  end  determine  the  nature  of 
his  conduct,  though  actions  which  are  right  within  themselves  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  through  improper  motives.  In  dealing  with 
children  the  motive  should  be  made  the  end  rather  than  the  conduct 

The  habits  of  the  pupils  decide  in  large  measure  the  general  order  of 
a  school.     Through  continued  discipline  habits  are  formed  or  modified. 
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Hence,  a  very  close  relation  of  interdependence  is  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  formation  of  habits  and  the  government  of  pupils.  While 
the  order  of  the  school  is  not  the  chief  end,  through  proper  efforts  to 
secure  a  chief  end  (that  is,  the  formation  of  correct  habits),  order  is  apt 
to  be  obtained.  The  great  work  of  school  life  is  the  formation  of  prop- 
er habits.  Good  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  are  vastly  more  im- 
portant to  a  student  than  the  knowledge  which  he  may  acquire  while 
in  school. 

To  the  above  as  constituting  the  end  of  school  government  may  be 
added  the  protection  of  individual  rights  and  the  facilitation  of  instruc- 
tion. The  diligent  student  is  entitled  to  an  orderly  surrounding,  and 
instruction  cannot  be  carried  on  satisfactorily  in  the  presence  of  dis- 
order. 

The  method  of  government  most  likely  to  secure  the  above-named  end 
is  the  method  to  be  sought  and  practiced. 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  governing  forces,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  government.  1.  Government  by  forces  or  principles  acting 
in  the  pupils — self-government.  2.  Government  by  forces  or  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils  from  without — "government  by 
others."  So  far  as  it  is  adapted  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  pu- 
pils, self-government  is  the  system  most  likely  to  secure  the  ends  de- 
sired. But  in  the  ordinary  school  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  rely  to 
some  extent  on  the  second  method,  especially  in  the  case  of  small 
children.  The  most  difficult  age  to  manage  is  that  from  nine  to  four- 
teen, when  the  pupil's  individuality  is  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  be 
controlled  by  others  and  his  judgment  and  self-respect  are  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  control  himself.  Skillful  is  the  teach- 
er who  can  wisely  apply  outward  resources  and  properly  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  right  principles  and  tendencies  during  this  critical  period. 

Then  what  are  the  chief  governing  principles  and  forces,  and  what  are 
their  relations  as  employed  in  the  government  of  a  school  ? 

1.  The  influences  acting  from  within,  or  those  which  are  in  the 
main  to  be  relied  upon  in  self  government,  are  intelligence,  moral  strength, 
and  interest  in  study.  Through  the  increase  of  these,  self-government 
is  made  practicable. 

2.  Principal  among  the  influences  to  be  employed  in  the  system 
which  governs  from  without — governs  by  others — are  moral  force  in 
the  teacher,  and  brute  force  or  stick. 

The  relations  of  these  forces,  are,  first,  as  comparing  the  in- 
fluence of  principles  acting  from  within — principles  of  self-govern- 
ment— with  the  forces  acting  from  without,  that  they  vary  in  in- 
verse ratio.     As  there  is  a  greater  supply  of  the  former,  there   is  less 
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demand  for  the  latter.  When  there  is  little  force  of  character  in  the 
pupils,  the  teacher  must  rely  largely  upon  the  governing  forces  within 
himself. 

Second. — When  the  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  rely  mainly  upon  in- 
fluences of  government  wholly  within  himself,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  a  school  of  very  small  children,  the  relation  of  the  two  influ- 
ences— moral  force  and  brute  force,  or  "  stick  " — is  found  to  be  such, 
that  the  more  moral  force  there  is  the  less  the  brute  force  required,  and 
the  less  there  is  of  moral  character  in  the  teacher  the  more  "  stick  "  is 
allowable.  The  teacher  who  has  sufficient  regard  for  right  tendencies 
in  the  children,  and  works  the  school  up  to  a  lively  interest  in  study, 
will  have  but  little  use  for  brute  force. 

In  addition  to  the  influences  already  enumerated,  there  is  a  class  of 
secondary  influences,  which  may  be  termed  collateral  aids to  government. 

First  among  these  is  a  good  classification  of  the  school.  The  scholar 
who  is  so  classed  and  directed  in  his  studies  that  he  is  encouraged  to 
study  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  by  the  right  method,  will, 
as  a  rule,  cause  but  little  disorder. 

Second — A  clean  and  well-arranged  room  has  a  very  wholesome  influ- 
ence upon  the  order  of  the  school.  Cleanliness  and  order  beg£t  a 
spirit  of  respectfulness,  while  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  desks,  and 
other  furniture  helps  to  regulate  the  posture  and  movements  of  the 
scholars. 

Third. — A  wholesome  industry  among  the  pupils.  Find  a  teacher 
who  maintains  a  spirit  of  earnest  work  in  his  school,  and  you  find  one 
who  is  regarded  as  a  successful  governor.  "The  best  order,"  says 
Calkin,  "does  not  consist  in  maintaining  any  fixed  posture,  nor  in  ab- 
solute quietness,  but  rather  in  that  interested  attention  to  the  lessons 
which  so  occupies  the  minds  of  the  pupils  as  to  leave  no  inclination 
for  disorder." 

Fourth  — The  comfort  of  the  pupils  as  secured  by  a  proper  tempera- 
ture and  ventilation  of  the  schoolroom.  The  experienced  teacher  soon 
learns  that  the  exercise  of  proper  precaution  in  looking  after  the  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  of  the  room  will  always  yield  a  rich  reward  in 
the  order  and  good  spirit  of  the  school. — John  W.  Woody \  New  Gar- 
den, AT.  C,  in  The  Student. 


I  look  upon  the  simple  and  childish  virtues  of  veracity  and   honesty 
as  the  root  of  all  that  is  sublime  in  character. — Emerson. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

NEW   TEXT-BOOK    WANTED. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  land  are  pupils, 
ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  fourteen,  of  only  ordinary  natural  ability, 
who  are  blindly,  aimlessly  and  uselessly  (?)  pursuing  the  study  of 
grammar,  and  who  bravely  persevere  in  absorbing  dry  rules  and 
uninteresting  technicalities,  till  they  reach  such  a  stage  of  mental  devel- 
opment (from  other  sources)  as  would  enable  them  to  profit  from  such 
study,  when  they  become  disgusted  with  the  "stuff"  and  drop  it. 

In  my  limited  experience  as  a  teacher  I  have  found  it  advisable,  in 
connection  with  primary  grammar,  or  as  a  fit  preparation  for  the  study 
of  it,  to  give  instruction  and  assign  lessons  in  sentence  building  from 
definite  lists  of  words,  sentence  transformation,  supplying  words  and 
phrases  omitted  from  sentences,  translating  poetry  into  prose,  primary 
composition,  etc. 

These  methods  are  little  more  than  hinted  at  by  several  authors,  but 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  no  one  has  furnished  a  text-book 
specially  planned  for  this  work.  *  Have  none  of  the  readers  of  the 
Monthly  felt  the  need  of  such  a  book?    Will  some  one  prepare  it? 

Grweporty  Ohio.  C.  L.  Hoover. 

\  OUR   reading   circle. 

'  We  organized  our  "Teacher's  Reading  Circle "  sometime  in  Octo- 
ber, with  eleven  members.  We  have  had  about  20  regular  meetings, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  eight  or  nine,  ten  having  nearly  com* 
pleted  the  course. 

Our  method  of  conducting  the  meetings  has  been  about  as  follows :  At 
the  first  meeting  we  assigned  a  certain  number  of  chapters  in  history 
and  psychology  (we  read  the  two  together)  to  be  studied  before  the 
next  meeting,  and  a  leader  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  recitation  in 
each.  The  history  lesson  was  usually  outlined  upon  blackboard  and 
each  topic  was  discussed.  In  the  other  branches  a  list  of  questions  was 
prepared  by  the  leader,  to  be  answered  and  discussed  by  all. 

Our  circle  has  been  a  source  of  much  good  to  us,  and  all  expect 
to  read  the  course  next  year.  This  is  our  first  attempt.  We  hope 
next  year  to  have  a  circle  of  at  least  twenty-five.  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  other  circles,  as  to  method  of  procedure  and  results. 

Lake,  O.,  May  12,  1887.  W.  B.  Carter. 

"that  wife  of  mine." 

Dear  Editor: — Beg  pardon  for  the  seeming  neglect.  "Didn't 
mean  to  do  it,"  but  I  couldn't  well  help  it  In  the  April  Monthly,  p. 
185,  you  ask  " How  would  L.  R.  K.  dispose  of  "mine"  in  the  sen- 
tence, Did  you  see  that  wife  of  mine?"  As  the  members  of  the 
Monthly  family  have  a  righteous  horror  of  polygamy,  it  would  be  a 
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sad  error  to  say  "mine"  modifies  "wives"  understood.  In  such 
cases,  I  prefer  supplying  "affections,7 '  "choice,"  "selection,"  or 
some  similar  word,  in  preference  to  making  it  the  object  of  "of."  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  easier  and  fully  as  satisfactory,  so  to  dispose  of 
it;  for,  when  pupils  have  once  learned  that  it  is  a  possessive  form, — 
differing  a  little  from  its  mate,  "  my," — it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  for 
them  to  see  how  it  can  be  in  the  objective  case.  Should  we  not  avoid 
anomalies,  when  it  can  be  done  without  violence  to  good  usage  ? 

Sincerely  yours, 

JL.   Jx.   rv« 
COMING    HOME. 

Dear  Editor  : — My  school  will  close  in  two  weeks,  and  soon  after, 
we  shall  start  for  Ohio.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  link  my  fortunes  once 
more  with  Ohio  teachers. 

I  know  of  ,no  new  developments  in  the  educational  field  here,  ex- 
cepting some  corrupt  political  intrigue  connected  with  the  publication 
of  the  State  series  of  text-books.  It  seems  the  State  Superintendent 
and  others  connected  with  the  business  have  been  bought  off  by  dif- 
ferent publishingjhouses.  Investigating  committees  have  been  at  work, 
and  not  a  few  startling  discoveries  have  been  made.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  reports  of  those  committees,  the  State  is  disgraced  and  the 
people  are  outraged.  I  hope  there  is  none,  for  the  new  plan  lifts  a 
great  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  poor.  While  I  believe 
the  new  plan  a  good  one,  it  has  some  glaring  defects ;  but  the  peo- 
ple should  have  a  trial  of  publishing  their  own  books,  and  especially 
here.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  another  state  in  the  Union  that  has 
been  so  foully  dealt  with  by  publishing  houses.  There  is  a  very  good 
library  fund  here,  but  the  uses  made  of  it  in  many  places,  'twould  be 
better  there  were  none.  It  has  been  simply  a  fund  to  feed  the  pub- 
lishers, without  much  reference  to  the  good  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  'schools  are  run  here  in  the  interest  of  politics  more  than  any  other 
place  I  have  seen.  I  mean  the  kind  of  politics  practiced  by  the  dem- 
agogue. 

I  hope  to  meet  you  at  the  State  Association. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Placer  County,  Cat.,  May  9,  1887.  W,  O.  Bailey. 

WHAT   CONSTITUTES   A    LEGAL    CONTRACT? 

Will  the  editor  please  to  state  in  the  next  number  of  the  Monthly 
whether  it  is  legal  for  two  directors  in  a  sub-district  to  hire  a  teacher,  or 
does  it  require  the  unanimous  action  of  the  three  directors  ? 

Rex,  Ohio.  J.  W.  Anderson. 

Two  directors,  being  a  majority  of  the  board  in  a  sub-district  can  legally  em- 
ploy a  teacher;  but  they  must  proceed  in  a  legal  manner.  No  contract  is  bind- 
ing unless  it  be  made  or  authorized  to  be  made  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting 
of  the  board.  The  statute  also  provides  that  "  upon  a  motion to  em- 
ploy a  superintendent,  teacher,  janitor,  or  other  employe, the  clerk  of 

the  board  shall  call,  publicly,  the  roll  of  all  the  members  composing  the  board, 
and  enter  on  the  record  required  to  be  kept  the  names  of  those  voting  "  aye," 
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and  the  names  of  those  voting  no ;  if  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the 
.board  vote  "aye/*  the  president  shall  declare  the  motion  carried."  See  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Ohio,  Sec.  3982.— Ed. 

QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Q.  i,  p.  235. — A  teacher  under  age  would  be  under  the  same  lim- 
itations in  the  matter  of  making  a  contract  that  any  other  person  un- 
der age  would  be.  Under  some  conditions  he  could  make  a  binding 
contract  with  school  directors,  without  the  direct  consent  of  his  guard- 
ian. If  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  business  for  himself,  his 
guardian  interposing  no  objection,  his  contract  with  directors  would 
stand  when  made  without  objection  on  the  part  of  his  guardian. 

F.  M.  A. 

Q.  2.,  p.  235. — The  question  whether  school  examiners  are  under 
obligation  to  return  an  applicant's  manuscripts,  is  new.  I  know  no 
precedents  bearing  on  the  point.  An  ex-school  superintendent,  now 
a  school  examiner  and  a  lawyer,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  man- 
uscripts belong  to  the  examiners  and  should  be  kept  by  them  for  their 
own  protection,  and  for  reference  in  any  case  of  dispute  or  doubt. 
This  seems  to  be  a  common  sense  view  of  the  matter,  whatever  the 
courts  might  hold  in  regard  to  it.  S.  F. 

^      Q-  3»  P-    235- — Good  physique,    good  health,   good  scholarship, 
good  heart,  and  good  sense  are  the  principal  criteria  of  a  good  teacher. 

S.  P.  D. 

2>       Q.  5,  p.  236. — "The  National  Debt  was  all  paid  off  in  1835,"  etc. 
Johnston' s  U.  S.  History,  p.  218.  McD. 

Q.  6,  p.  236. — The  lines  quoted  are  the  opening  lines  of  one  of  the 
finest  poems,  in  the  English  language.  The  author  is  unknown.  It 
was  first  published  in  the  London  Spectator. 

The  entire  poem  is  published  in  No.  14  of  the  "  One  hundred 
choice  selections."  H.  H.  Cully. 

Aft.  Union,  Ohio. 

Q.  7,  p.  236. — Since  $  of  the  cost  of  the  gray  =  £  of  the  cost  of 
the  bay,  £  of  the  cost  of  the  bay  =  -J  of  the  cost  of  the  gray,  and  the 
cost  of  the  bay  =  -|  of  the  cost  of  the  gray.  Since  he  lost  20  percent, 
or  fc,  on  the  bay,  he  lost  £  of  $■  or  ^.  |  —  &  =  it>  tne  selling  price 
of  the  bay  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  the  gray.  Since  he  gained  20  per- 
cent, or  £,  on  the  gray,  he  must  have  sold  it  for  $  of  the  cost.  $  +  $% 
=  ii-  $-f  of  the  cost  of  the  gray  =  $420,,  from  which  the  cost  is 
found  to  be  $219.77.  J  of  $219.77  =  $146.52  =  f  the  cost  of  the 
bay,  from  which  the  cost  =  $195.36. 

$420  —  ($219.77  -f  $195.36)  =  $4.87,  his  gain. 

SmithvilU,  O.  P.  C.  Palmer. 

Let  100  percent  =  cost  of  gray;  then  will  88 f  percent  =  cost  of 
bay,  120  percent  =  selling  price  of  gray,  71^  percent  =  selling  price 
of  bay,  and  191^  percent  =  selling  price  of  both,  which  is  $420 ;  from 
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which  the  cost  of  the  gray  is  found  to  be  $219.77,  and  the  cost  of  the 
bay,  $195.35.     He  gained  $4.88.  Geo.  Hall. 

Commercial  Point,  O. 

J.  R.  Jamison,  A.  T.  Ullinan,  and  W.  G.  Metsker  get  the  same  result. — Ed. 

Q,  9,  p.  236. — The  amount  of  the  note  in  one  year  is  $107.  For 
every  dollar  invested  I  wish  to  receive  $1.08.  I  must  pay  for  the  note 
as  many  dollars  as  $1.08  is  contained  times  in  $107,  or  $99,074-. 

P.  S.  Berg. 

To  the  same  effect,  P.  C.  Palmer,  J.  R.  Jamison,  A.  T.  UHman,  W.  G.  Mets- 
ker  and  L.  0.  Perdue. — Ed. 


SOME  DEVICES  IN  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  Have  the  pupils  "  choose  sides,"  as  you  have  done  many  times, 
perhaps  in  the  old-fashioned  spelling  school  of  blessed  memory.  Have 
the  leader  on  one  side  name  a  town  and  give  its  county,  State,  or 
country,  as  New  Orleans,  La.  The  leader  on  the  opposite  side  gives 
the  name  of  a  town  whose  initial  letter  is  the  final  letter  in  Orleans,  as 
Springfield,  111.  The  names  will  come  rapidly  for  the  first  round,  per- 
haps. When  the  speed  begins  to  slacken,  lap  down  the  following 
rules :  1.  Any  one  repeating  a  name  already  given  misses.  2.  Any 
one  failing  to  give  the  State  or  country  misses.  3.  No  one  shall  be 
entitled  to  more  than  one  minute  in  which  to  find  a  name.  There  is 
something  more  than  knowledge  and  fun  to  be  gained  from  such  an 
exercise. 

2.  Use  topical  recitation  as  much  as  possible,  and  after  a  pupil 
has  recited  as  much  as  he  can  upon  a  given  topic  encourage  other 
members  of  the  class  to  ask  questions  upon  the  topic.  When  ques- 
tions are  asked  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  have  them 
written  down  to  be  investigated  and  answered  at  the  next  recitation. 
Also  encourage  pupils  to  obtain  information  regarding  any  topic  of  the 
recitation  from  any  source  within  their  reach,  and  give  opportunity  for 
presenting  this  additional  information  after  the  topic  has  been  recited 
upon.  To  prevent  confusion  when  much  information  is  secured  in 
this  way  briefly  summarize  it  in  single  words  or  phrases,  and  sum  it  up 
before  taking  another  topic. 

3.  Let  a  pupil  write  or  tell  lists  of  articles  found  for  sale  in  grocer- 
ies. Have  this  neatly  written  on  the  board  in  full  sight  of  the  pupils, 
as  early  in  the  week  as  Wednesday.  Have  it  understood  that  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  with  the  maps  before  the  school,  and  with  the  books  of 
reference  near  by,  time  will  be  spent  in  talking  about  these  various 
things.  From  what  countries  they  come,  how  they  are  produced,  for 
what  are  they  used,  etc.  Let  all  who  can,  find  pictures  to  illustrate 
any  of  these  points.  The  teacher  needs  to  have  a  little  supply  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  in  order  to  direct  the  talk  along  certain  lines.  The 
tea,  coffee,  spices,  dates,  olives,  flour,  sugar,  etc. ,  will  bring  out  many 
interesting   ideas. —  Wis.  Journal  if  Education. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Monthly  is  mailed  promptly  before  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  cases,  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  month.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  within  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  month,  should  give  prompt  notice,  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent. 

Requests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  Ibth  of  the 
month,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


^        ANSON  SMYTH,  D.  D. 

The  death  of  this  well  known  preacher  and  teacher  occured  at  the  family 
residence  in  Cleveland,  on  the  morning:  of  Maj  2,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  Though  suffering  some  months  from  ill  health,  he  continued  active 
religious  work  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  having  preached  every 
Sabbath  in  January  to  the  inmates  of  the  Cleveland  workhouse.  He  was  born 
at  Franklin,  Pa.,  of  New  England  parents,  prepared  for  college  at  Milan,  0., 
attended  Williams  College,  was  graduated  from  Yale  Theological  Seminary, 
and  became  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Though  his 
ministerial  labors  were  largely  in  Congregational  churches,  his  ecclesiastical 
relations  were  always  with  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  His  first  pastor- 
ate was  that  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Orange,  Conn.  This  was  followed 
by  several  years  of  missionary  labor  in  what  was  then  the  frontier,  in  Michi- 
gan, under  direction  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  He  was  next  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  While  serv- 
ing the  church  he  became  interested  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  was  elected  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  accepted  the  pos- 
ition, and  for  a  number  of  years  following  he  was  prominently  identified  with 
educational  interests. 

In  December,  1855,  Dr.  Smyth  was  called  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Ohio  Teachers1  Association  to  the  editorial  management  of  this  magazine, 
then  the  property  of  the  Association,  and  called  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. He  accepted  the  appointment,  moved  to  Columbus,  and  assumed  his  ed- 
itorial duties  with  the  issue  for  February,  1856.  That  number  contains  the  let- 
ter of  Dr.  Hancock,  chairman  of  the  committee,  notifying  Dr.  Smyth  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  Dr.  Smyth's  reply.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  we  find  him 
saying : 

11  It  is  no  affected  humility  that  prompts  me  to  say  that  I  have  experienced 
many  fears  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  position  to 
which  you  call  me.  I  have  feared  that  many  gentlemen  in  our  Association 
over-estimate  my  qualifications  for  the  office.  I  have  feared  that  I  should  for- 
feit whatever  of  confidence  may  now  be  reposed  in  me  by  the  friends  of  educa- 
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tion ;  for  error  and  weakness  are  nowhere  so  exposed,  so  apparent  and  trans- 
parent, as  in  the  editor's  chair.  And  more  seriously  have  I  feared  lest  those 
great  interests  which  should  be  entrusted  to  my  guardianship  might  suffer 
through  my  want  of  higher  qualifications.  The  demands  of  the  position  are 
high  and  sacred ;  for  education  is  not  the  cause  of  man  alone,  but  also  of  God; 
the  interests  involved  are  not  such  as  relate  exclusively  to  time,  but  they  reach 
forth  to  the  endless  future ;  and  the  influences  exerted  will  be  as  enduring  as 
the  immortal  soul. 

"  These  considerations  have  led  me  to  hesitate  in  regard  to  accepting  the 
post  offered.    But  my  hopes  in  the  matter  have  outweighed  my  fears,  and  I 

hereby  signify  my  acceptance I   make   no  promises — offer 

no  pledges — further  than  to  say  that  if '  there  is  nothing  impossible  to  him  that 
wills/  I  shall  not  fail ;  for  what  I  can  I  shall.11 

Near  the  close  of  his  first  editorial  we  find  this:  "The  four  days  we  have 
been  in  Columbus  have  taken  from  us  about  all  the  ideas  of  romance  and  po- 
etry with  which  we  had  ever  associated  the  office  of  editor.1'  In  the  same  ed- 
itorial he  asks  correspondents  not  to  sacrifice  too  much  to  dignity.  "  A  vein  of 
pleasantry  running  through  an  article  will  insure  its  being  read,  and  will  cheer 
many  a  teacher  and  drive  away  many  a  heart- ache."  In  this  respect  Dr.  Smyth 
practiced  what  he  preached.  A  vein  of  humor  ran  through  nearly  everything 
he  wrote,  and  pleasantry  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  public  addresses  as  well 
as  his  private  conversation. 

Having  been  elected  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Dr.  Smyth  re- 
signed the  editorial  chair  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  but  resumed  it  again 
for  a  year,  in  1860,  and  a  year  or  two  later  was  associated  with  Dr.  E.  E. 
White  in  editing~and  publishing  the  Monthly. 

He  held  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  for  six  years  (1856-62),  succeeding 
H.  H.  Barney,  who  was  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office  after  its  creation  by 
the  law  of  1853.  In  his  two  terms  of  office  Dr.  Smyth  visited  every  county  in 
the  State,  and  probably  had  a  wider  acquaintance  with  teachers  and  school  of- 
ficers than  any  other  man.  The  school  library  law  was  then  in  force,  and 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  was  devoted  to  the  selection,  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  books,  a  task  at  once  delicate  and  arduous,  requiring  honesty,  rare 
good  judgment,  and  fine  literary  taste.  The  large  sums  of  money  involved  were 
expended  with  absolute  integrity,  and  the  great  trust  was  executed  with  the  ut- 
most fidelity. 

Soon  after  retiring  from  the  Commissioner's  office,  he  was  elected  (1863)  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  Cleveland  schools,  a  position  he  held  for  four  years. 
He  was  elected  for  the  fifth  time,  but  declined  because  of  harassing  obstacles 
thrown  in  his  way  by  those  opposed  to  his  administration.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  his  first  year  in  Cleveland  that  he  called  the  writer,  then  teaching  in 
Columbus,  to  take  the  principalship  of  the  old  Brownell  Street  School.  This 
relation  of  superintendent  and  principal  continued  through  the  remainder  of 
the  period  of  Dr.  Smyth's  superintendency,  and  we  look  back  upon  these  years 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Dr.  Smyth's  strength  as  a  superintendent  did 
not  lie  in  great  familiarity  with  the  details  of  school  management  and  methods 
of  instruction,  but  rather  in  his  moral  and  social  qualities,  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  his  abounding  common  sense.     He  was  a   man  of  clear  and 
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broad  views  on  the  general  subject  of  education,  a  good  general  organizer,  and 

an  indefatigable  worker.    He  hated  wrong  and  loved  right,  and  was  oat-spoken 

in  his  denunciation  of  the  former  and  his  defense  of  the  latter.    He  was  a  kind 

and  true  friend,  and  a  man  of  strong  faith  and  broad  sympathies. 

We  find  in  the  Cleveland  Leader  the  following  memorandum  of  action  taken 

by  the  teachers  now  in  the  Cleveland  schools  who  taught  under  Dr.   Smyth's 

supervision : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  deatn  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anson  Smyth  we  have  lost  a 
true  and  tried  friend,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  education  among  the  masses,  the  elevation  of  moral  character,  and  the 
dissemination  of  Christian  principles  among  those  with  whom  he,  either  per- 
sonally or  through  the  medium  of  his  writings,  came  in  contact;  that  society  has 
lost  a  most  worthy  member,  one  who,  both  by  word  and  deed,  was  ever  ready 
to  cheer  the  discouraged,  help  the  needy  and  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  brok- 
en-hearted; that  the  State  has  lost  a  servant  who  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life 
to  the  promotion  of  those  interests  which  alone  can  render  secure  the  grand  in- 
stitutions of  the  commonwealth,  one  who  assisted  greatly  in  the  organization 
and  the  perfection  of  our  public  school  system,  and  who  for  several  years  as 
State  Superintendent  gave  tone  and  direction  to  the  work  of  our  common 
schools,  and  who  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland  for  four  years 
did  much  toward  laying  the  broad  foundation  which  made  their  present  pros- 
perity possible. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  this  work  he  has  reared  to  him- 
self a  monument  more  enduring  than  time  itself." 

As  a  matter  of  at  least  local  interest  we  give  the  names  of  those  still  in  the 
Cleveland  schools  who  taught  under  Dr.  Smyth,  as  follows : 

Miss  H.  S.  Parsons,  Principal  Brownell  School. 

Miss  H.  E.  Gillett,  Asst.  Prin.        u 

Miss  Jennie  A.  Sexton,  "  " 

Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Cowan,  "  " 

Mrs.  Emma  Hedges,  "  " 

Miss  E.  E.  Corlett,  Principal  Case  School. 

Miss  E.  G.  Reveley,  Principal  Training  School. 

Miss  Eate  Stephan,  Training  School. 

Miss  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Principal  Kentucky  School. 

Mrs.  Ada  E.  Laird,  Asst.  Prin. 

Miss  M.  E.  Lundy,  Hicks  School. 

Miss  E.  A.  Viall,  Prin.  Detroit  School. 

Miss  Nora  Evans,  Alabama  School. 

Miss  Carrie  Lawrence,  Rockwell  School. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Gale, 

Miss  Annie  E.  White,         "  " 

Miss  Hattie  E.  Sanborn,  St.  Clair  School. 

Miss  Eate  Piper,  Principal  Sterling  School. 

Mrs.  Fanny  D.  Whiting,  Sterling  School. 

Miss  Carrie  P.  Sked,  Principal  Outhwaite  School. 

Dr.  Smyth's  last  years  were  years  of  severe  trial.  Through  unfortunate  bus- 
iness ventures,  he  lost  his  propety  and  Buffered  great  financial  embarrassment. 
But  he  bore  it  all  and  continued  faithful,  doing  what  he  could  to  the  end. 
"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  The  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  voted  to  attend  in  a  body,  "  in  honor  of  his  memory  as  an 
educator." 
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CHARLES  E.  McVAY. 

The  following  minute  of  memorial  exercises  held  by  the  Hamilton  County 
Teachers'  Association,  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Logan,  of 
Cheviot : — 

On  April  22,  1887,  Supt.  C.  E.  McVay,  of  the  Clifton  schools,  passed  away 
after  a  lingering  illness  of  nearly  seven  weeks.  The  disease  from  which  he 
suffered  so  long  was  typhoid  fever. 

Although  only  thirty- six  years  old,  the  rank  to  which  he  had  attained  among 
the  teachers  of  the  State  demands  more  than  passing  notice.  The  exercises  of 
the  Hamilton  Co.  Teachers1  Association,  May  14,  with  the  exception  of  a  pa- 
per by  U.  T.  Curran  of  Sandusky  0.,  on  *'  Some  Afterthoughts  of  an  Ex-School 
master/'  were  memorial  in  character. 

Supt.  S.  F.  Colman,  of  Mason,  Warren  Co.,  0.,  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  "  The  Early  Life  of  C.  E.  McVay."  Mr.  Colman  was  well  qualified  to 
do  this  work,  for  he  had  been  a  schoolmate  of  our  late  friend,  had  begun  teach- 
ing about  the  same  time,  and  always  taught  in  the  vicinity  of  their  early  home. 

The  Christian  example  and  the  zeal  of  C.  E.  McVay  shown  in  his  profession, 
were  vividly  presented  to  his  fellow  teachers.  All  were  reminded  of  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  in  the  fact  that  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  strongest  should 
be  the  first  to  be  called  from  his  sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  life  beyond.  Many 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  up  to  his  seventeenth  year,  he  displayed  but  little 
mental  activity.  About  that  time,  Mr,  Hageman,  his  teacher,  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  performing  simple  philosophical  experiments,  in  the  way  of  opening  ex- 
ercises. These  recreations  started  Charlie  McVay  in  a  line  of  work  in  which 
he  afterwards  became  renowned. 

The  manner  in  which  Prest  Fry,  of  the  Clifton  School  Board,  spoke  of  our 
departed  friend  showed  that  they  appreciated  his  worth  and  work.  The  school 
teachers  present  learned  that  Cliftonians  were  proud  of  their  school,  and  gave 
due  credit  to  C.  E.  McVay. 

The  grandest  tribute  paid  to  C.  E.  KcVay's  memory  was  by  Supt  A.  B. 
Johnson,  of  Avondale.  This  gentleman  had  signed  McVay' s  first  Hamilton 
County  Certificate,  had  watched  him,  first  in  a  country  school,  then  at  Mt 
Healthy,  then  as  his  neighbor,  at  Clifton.  He  had  been  on  the  County  Board 
of  Examiners  with  him  for  six  (6)  years,  and  could  speak  of  him  as  no  one  else 
could  speak.     His  remarks  were  in  substance  as  follows : 

This  is  not  a  time  for  many  words.  No  other  similar  event,  since  the  death 
of  the  lamented  Moak,  has  cast  so  deep  a  gloom  over  our  hearts.  Charles 
McVay  fell  in  the  very  flower  and  pride  of  his  strength  and  of  his  manhood. 
It  seems  but  a  few  days  since  I  entered  this  Hall,  at  one  of  our  monthly  ses- 
sions. He  was  standing  but  a  few  feet  from  where  I  now  am,  the  center  of  a 
small  group  of  teachers.  I  heard,  as  I  passed,  the  pleasant  talk,  the  jesting,  and 
the  merry  laugh  that  went  around.  When  I  next  saw  him  they  had  laid  him 
on  his  bier.  Oh,  what  a  flood  of  varied  memories  pressed  upon  the  mind  as 
we  stood  in  that  house  of  mourning  1  His  cheek  was  pale  and  cold;  two  hands 
folded  on  his  breast ;  McVay  was  dead.  It  seemed,  at  the  time  that  the  deep 
shadow  of  that  reality  would  never  lift.  Life's  labors  were  over.  A  noble 
life,  well  begun,  its  first  battles  and  victories  passed,  its  future  brightening  year 
by  year,is  brought  to  an  untimely  close.  "  Thou  hast  all  times  and  seasons 
for  thine,  Oh  Death  I " 
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What  think  yon,  my  friends,  in  this  solemn  moment,  of  the  retrospect  of  the 
teacher's  life  ?  How  does  it  seem  when  looked  back  upon  from  the  grave  ? 
Has  it  not  far  more  of  joy  and  satisfaction  in  it  than  a  life  devoted  to  self-in- 
terests ? 

I  knew  much  of  our  friend  before  forming  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 
We  felt  his  power  when  we  did  not  know  that  we  had  ever  seen  him.  His  first 
teaching  was  at  White  Oak.  And  White  Oak  was  heard  from,  though  we  had 
never  heard  from  White  Oak  before.  There  was  a  power  manifesting  itself  in 
that  obscure  rural  district. 

Our  friend  from  Warren  Go.  required  only  a  place  to  stand,  and  he  soon  be- 
came an  acknowledged  force  in  the  educational  work  of  Hamilton  County  and 
the  State.  Yet  he  solved  a  plain  and  simple  problem.  The  same  means  will 
produce  the  same  result  continually.  We  weary  of  quacks  and  shams.  The 
world  is  full.  All  the  avenues  of  business  and  learning  are  full  of  people  who 
are  but  half  in  earnest; — therefore  when  we  meet  with  one 

"  Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 

Whose  highest  art  the  simple  truth  " — 

one  who  is  willing  to  work  contentedly  at  the  foundations  of  knowledge   until 

they  are  laid  broad  and  deep,  we  readily  trust  him.     His  success  is  assured ; 

his  future  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Industry,  thrift,  honesty,  justice,  purity,  a  Christian  life,  are  the  noble  words 
which  fitly  describe  the  character  of  our  brother,  now  passed  to  the  spirit 
world.  Elements  of  strength  and  power  had  been  given  him,  and  they  unfolded 
with  a  steady,  healthy  growth,  year  by  year,  until  Death's  untimely  frost  fell 
upon  him,  with  brief  warning. 

He  leaves  a  large  circle  of  true  and  devoted  friends.  To  these  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  family  he  seemed  to  give  the  labor  of  his  life.  And  we  too  shall 
do  well,  if 

11  We  live  for  those  who  love  us, 
For  those  who  know  we're  true; 
For  Heaven  which  smiles  above  us, 
And  waits  our  spirits  too." 

The  exercises  were  interspersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  an  ap- 
propriate character. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  State  School  Commissioner,  closed  the  exercises  with  re- 
marks suited  to  the  occasion. 


SKETCHES  OF  TYPICAL  LADY  TEACHERS. 

Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  been  interested  in  the  article  in  the  March  Cen- 
tury upon  "  Composite  Photography."  The  face  of  the  ideal  girl  of  Smith 
College  has  so  charmed  us  with  its  combined  sweetness  and  strength,  that  we 
have  fondly  hoped  it  is  the  true  representative  of  the  American  girl  of  to-day. 
Indeed,  if  not  the  type  of  the  average,  the  ideal  towards  whose  realization  par- 
ents and  teachers  are  working.  Fancy  has  been  engaged  in  making  a  com. 
posite  photograph  of  different  classes  of  workers ;  and  speculation  has  been  ac- 
tive as  to  whether  there  is  not  a  composite  photograph  in  the  brain  even  when 
we  are  unconscious  of  it    Is  there  not  often  such  a  picture  of  the  lawyer,  the 
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preacher,  the  teacher  ?  Are  not  each  classes  of  persons  generally  known 
wherever'they  go  ?  Are  not  even  those  ladies  who,  from  a  foolish  pride  which 
makes  them  ashamed  of  being  teachers, — not  ashamed  of  that  which  is  a  dis- 
grace, that  they  are  poor  teachers, — detected  in  spite  of  their  efforts  at  con- 
cealment ?  Ladies  of  as  refined  manners  and  as  much  grace  as  adorn  homes 
of  luxury  have  their  occupation  known  when  they  have  not  in  any  way  been 
"  talking  shop/' 

I  have  been  wondering  whether  "  The  Lady  Teacher  "  was  not  a  composite 
photograph  taken  from  a  series  of  pictures  of  lady  teachers,  succeeding  one 
another  rapidly  and  only  leaving  "  in  the  stronger  lines  those  traits  which  are 
common  to  many  or  all."  Are  not  the  different  teachers  whom  we  have  seen 
types  of  different  species,  although  belonging  to  one  genus  ?  Although  we 
have  known  many  who  have  the  charm  of  marked  individuality,  yet  do  they 
not  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  traits  characteristic  of  others,  and  in  a  kind 
and  degree  different  from  some,  to  make  them  typical  of  a  class  ?  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  sketch  a  few  such  types.  It  may  be  with  indifferent  success,  but  the 
effort  shall  be  honestly  made.  There  is  the  country  girl  whose  education,  per- 
haps, has  gone  no  farther  than  that  afforded  by  the  village  school,  who  feels 
that  because  some  relative  of  hers  has  taught  or  because  she  has  now  a  rela- 
tive among  the  school  directors,  that  it  would  be  well  to  teach  at  least  a  sum- 
mer school  in  order  to  make  a  little  money  to  get  those  special  additions  to 
her  wardrobe  which  father  deems  unnecessary.  Why  should  she  do  anything 
towards  making  her  work  of  a  professional  character,  since  she  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  remaining  at  it  long  enough  to  get  the  elements  of  any 
profession  ?  The  school  literary  society  will  be  a  means  of  bringing  young  peo- 
ple together,  and  open  up  a  way  towards  a  more  earnestly  coveted  position. 
When  she  goes  to  get  her  second  certificate  at  the  end  of  one  year,  she  long- 
ingly hopes  that  it  may  be  the  last  she  will  need. 

Again,  we  meet  a  bright,  ambitious  young  country  girl  determined  to  have  an 
education  beyond  that  which  her  parents  are  willing  to  afford,  or  it  may  be  be- 
yond that  which  they  are  able  to  give  to  all  of  their  children,  and  therefore 
think  best  to  give  to  the  boys.  This  young  girl,  feeling  that  she  has  a  right  to 
all  that  her  brothers  have,  is  brave  enough  to  work  for  it,  and  teaches  a  sum- 
mer school,  or  a  winter  school  it  may  be,  helping  herself  along  through  a  good 
academy  or,  perhaps,  through  college.  While  she  does  not  do  the  best  teach- 
ing that  can  be  done,  she  puts  a  wholesome  brightness  and  energy  into  her 
work  that  will  be  productive  of  good.  She  does  her  work  quite  as  faithfully  as 
the  young  man  who  is  teaching  school  while  earning  money  to  aid  in  further 
study,  or  while  actually  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  country  schools,  they  cannot  long  retain  her  services. 
The  city  will  pay  her  better  and  afford  her  finer  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment She  goes  thither,  and  if  she  does  not  give  up  teaching  for  housekeep- 
ing, the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you  will  find  her  occupying  later  in  life  a 
prominent  position ;  perhaps,  in  the  first  rank  of  professional  teachers. 

There  is  at  least  one  type  more  that  I  have  found  among  the  lady  teachers 
of  ungraded  schools ;  a  teacher  for  whom  I  have  the  deepest  respect  mingled 
with  a  tender  pity.  It  is  one  whose  early  education  has  not  been  very  exten- 
sive, but  who  has  tried  amidst  many  difficulties  to  improve  it  every  year.     She 
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has  attended  county  institutes  and  taken  home  many  little  ways  of  improving 
her  school.  Bat  a  small  salary,  which  is  shared  by  others  whose  claims  she 
cannot  resist,  has  kept  her  from  traveling  or  enjoying  other  modes  of  culture. 
She  knows  enough  of  what  she  has  missed  in  life  to  make  her  hanger  for  it. 
Bat  conscience}  it  may  be  in  the  right,  it  may  be  in  error,  has  kept  her  life  re- 
stricted until,  although  she  knows  its  limitations,  she  feels  powerless  to  break 
them.  Added  to  this  is  the  consciousness  that  she  is  growing  old  in  the  work, 
and  that  youth  may  crowd  her  out  often  to  do  work  less  intelligently  and  less 
conscientiously. 

Of  course,  the  city  sisters  of  these  country  teachers  have  many  points  in 
common  with  them ;  but  let  us  look  now  at  some  of  the  teachers  of  ungraded 
schools. 

There  are  those  who  "hate  teaching"  but  who  consider  it  the  most  respect- 
able or  the  most  remunerative  occupation  they  are  fitted  for.  They  are  the 
ones  for  whom  I  have  least  sympathy,  but  for  whose  pupils  I  have  the  deepest 
pity.  I  hail  the  opening  of  a  greater  number  of  fields  of  labor  for  women  with 
delight  on  their  account ;  and  long  for  the  time  when  they  will  transfer  their 
services  to  the  new  fields.  They  are  nearly  always  well-dressed  j*  and  the  fear 
that  they  may  lose  their  situations  and  thus  lose  the  means  for  procuring  good 
clothes,  added  to  the  spark  of  ambition  which  I  presume  burns  in  the  heart  of 
almost  every  woman,  keeps  them  from  doing  their  work  in  a  slovenly  way,  lest 
they  may  come  under  the  censure  of  superintendent  or  director.  They  hardly 
know  what  a  county  institute  is,  rarely  attend  any  association  of  teachers,  can't 
afford  to  subscribe  for  any  educational  paper, '  and  buy  no  more  than  three 
books  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

We  next  see  the  pleasant  young  girl  who  has  been  rather  a  good  pupil  at 
school,  with  winning  ways,  a  good  share  of  enthusiasm  which  will  take  guid- 
ance cheerfully,  though  not  always  thoughtfully,  from  principal  or  superintend- 
ent, who  has  a  natural  sympathy  with  young  life,  does  not  make  a  great  many 
mistakes  although  she  hardly  knows  why  or  how  she  avoids  them,  passes  a 
tolerably  good  examination  every  two  years  or  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  her 
certificate  renewed,  goes  to  the  State  or  National  Association  occasionally, 
when  she  looks  attractive,  has  a  "jolly  good  time/'  and  is  a  general  favorite  on 
such  occassions  with  the  majority  of  the  staid  superintendents  found  there 
every  year,  who,  of  course,  like  a  little  variety  after  serious  discussions  of  the 
deepest  subjects  with  their  profound  brethren.  This  young  lady  teacher  does 
little  harm,  although  she  does  not  make  a  very  positive  impression  for  good  ; 
and  when  she  leaves  the  schoolroom  for  a  home  of  her  own,  we  all  throw  the 
rice  or  old  shoes  after  her  with  heartiest  good  wishes  but  without  the  regret 
that  much  is  lost  to  our  profession. 

In  every  large  city,  even  where  there  is  a  good  training  school  connected 
with  the  normal  school,  there  is  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  have  little  or 
no  professional  spirit.  They  regard  themselves  merely  as  parts  of  a  great 
whole.  Their  work  is  not  poor,  owing  to  careful  supervision.  But  they  leave 
all  investigation  of  educational  problems  to  others ;  and  think  that  education- 
al gatherings  are  not  for  them  but  for  their  leaders.  Their  general  reading, 
even  of  lighter  literature,  is  limited ; — their  hours  out  of  school  being  devoted  to 
fancy  work,  sewing,  or  some  form  of  recreation  other  than  reading. 
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There  is  another  class — possibly  not  large, — of  which  I  have  seen  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  warrant  the  making  of  a  distinct  group,  who  with  splendid 
qualities  never  make  a  professional  success,  either  dying  an  early  death  or  en- 
during hours  of  suffering  every  year  of  their  lives.  Their  intellectual  endow- 
ments are  rich  and  they  have  sterling  moral  qualities ;  but  they  have  a  nervous 
temperament  upon  which  the  restlessness  of  all  natural  children  wears  heavily. 
They  have  a  conscientiousness  which  makes  them  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  thebest,  and  they  carry  care  around  with  them,  thus  exhausting  vitality  fast- 
er than  they  replenish  it.  They  need  fresh  air  and  sleep;  but  I  should  advise, 
when  taken  in  time,  rather  than  frivolous  recreations  in  which  they  cannot  be- 
come interested  and  which,  consequently,  do  not  have  the  very  effect  which  is 
desired, — a  drawing  of  their  minds  away  from  school  cares, — a  real  study  which 
would  engross  thought  and  tone  the  system. 

And  now  I  can  take  time  but  for  one  more  sketch,  although  I  feel  the  in- 
completeness of  my  work.  It  is  a  type  of  that  class  of  women  who  deserve  to 
be  called  professional  teachers,  and  who,  I  am  proud  to  say  for  the  honor  of  my 
sex,  are  increasing  in  number  every  year.  Such  teachers  come  from  the  am- 
bitious country  girls  whom  we  looked  at  earlier,  from  the  good  normal  school 
graduates,  from  the  college  girls,  and,  for  the  encouragement  of  all  be  it  said, 
from  the  high  school  graduates  working  up  from  the  humblest  positions  to  those 
of  honor  and  trust,  completing  college  courses  almost  entirely,  by  private 
study.  They  are  the  happiest  and  most  independent  women  workers  in  the 
world.  They  have  studied  books,  they  have  studied  life.  They  know  the 
hearts  of  boys  and  girls  so  thoroughly  that  they  can  touch  with  the  greatest 
skill  just  the  most  responsive  chord.  They  know  the  line  of  educational 
thought  in  the  east,  west,  and  south  of  their  own  country.  They  know  some- 
thing of  schools  in  other  countries.  They  have  heard  the  leaders  of  education- 
al thought  in  the  United  States ;  and  have  an  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  most 
active  workers  of  their  State,  but  give  a  helping  hand  to  every  earnest  worker 
in  the  county  to  which  they  belong.  They  have  a  positive  appetite  for  good 
works  on  pedagogy,  and  look  for  educational  papers  and  magazines  with  the 
same  eagerness  with  which  some  women  await  the  fashion  paper  or  the  latest 
novel.  To  broaden  and  beautify  life  they  study  with  delight  science  or  litera- 
ture ;  and  often  refresh  themselves  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature. 
They  have  reached  the  positions  which  they  hold,— positions  with  salaries  not 
as  large  as  they  should  be,  but  large  enough  to  free  them  from  petty  anxieties, — 
not  merely  by  hard  work,  but  by  toise  work  which  has  kept  them   "  healthy  in 

body,  healthy  in  mind,  healthy  in  soul. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


Our  readers  will  enjoy  the  "  Dictionary  Chat,''  by  President  C.  W.  Super,  of 
Ohio  University,  in  this  number.  They  will  also  be  interested  to  know  that 
Dr.  Super  is  the  author  of  the  excellent  series  of  articles,  "  How  I  Was  Edu- 
cated," which  appeared  in  the  Monthly  a  few  months  ago.  These  articles 
were  written  with  the  full  purpose  of  their  remaining  anonymous,  but  the  great 
interest  awakened  by  them  and  the  oft  repeated  requests  for  the  name  of  the 
author  have  lead  us  to  ask  and  obtain  permission  to  announce  his  name. 
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THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION  AT  AKRON. 

Oar  last  issue  contained  an  outline  of  the  program  prepared  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  to  be  held  in  this  city 
the  last  three  days  of  June.  The  committee  have  been  putting  forth  every  ef- 
fort to  complete  the  program  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  one  of 
the  most  successful  meetings  in  the  forty  years  of  the  Association's  history. 
In  addition  to  exercises  already  announced,  there  will  be  a  paper  on  "  The  Re- 
lation of  Teachers  to  Sanitation,"  by  Dr.  T.  Clarke  Miller,  of  Massillon,  Presi" 
dent  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

President  Josiah  Hurty,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Association, 
writes  from  Mississippi  that  he  will  either  be  present  or  send  a  paper  of  rem- 
iniscences. 

The  Address  of  Welcome  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  K.  Young,  D.  D.,  of 
Akron,  and  it  will  be  an  eloquent  and  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  McMillen  assures  us  that  the  Annual  Address  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Brooks,  of 
Salem,  will  be  a  very  able  address,  and  one  that  should  be  heard  by  others  as 
well  as  teachers.    The  subject  is  "  Corporations  and  the  State." 

The  committee  have  experienced  unusual  difficulty  in  making  satisfactory 
railroad  arrangements.  They  have  at  length  secured  from  the  Central  Traffio 
Association  a  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fares  for  the  round  trip,  on  the  certifi- 
cate plan.  The  plan  is  fully  explained  in  the  following  circular  of  the  Cen- 
tral Traffic  Association.  Notice  that  the  word  " delegate"  in  the  circular  ap- 
plies to  all  who  attend  the  meeting. 

Each  delegate  must  purchase  a  first-class  ticket  (either  unlimited  or  limited) 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  for  which  he  will  pay  the  regular  fare,  and  upon  re- 
quest the  ticket  agent  will  issue  to  him  a  certificate  of  such  purchase. 

If  through  tickets  cannot  be  procured  at  the  starting  point,  delegates  will 
purchase  to  the  most  convenient  point  where  such  through  tickets  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  repurchase  through  to  place  of  meeting,  requesting  a  certificate 
from  the  ticket  agent  at  the  point  where  repurchase  is  made. 

Tickets  for  the  return  journey  will  be  sold,  by  the  ticket  agents  at  the  place 
of  meeting,  at  one-third  the  highest  limited  fare,  only  to  those  holding  certifi- 
cates signed  by  the  ticket  agent  at  point  where  through  ticket  to  place  of  meet- 
ing was  purchased,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  or  clerk  of  the  conven- 
tion, certifying  that  the  holder  has  been  in  attendance  upon  the  convention. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  certificate  be  procured,  as  it  will  indicate  that 
full  fare  has  been  paid  for  the  going  journey,  and  that  the  delegate  is  therefore 
entitled  to  the  special  fare  on  return.  It  will  also  determine  the  route  via 
which  the  tickets  for  return  journey  should  be  issued. 

Tickets  for  return  journey  will  be  furnished  only  on  certificates  procured  not 
more  than  three  days  before  the  convention  assembles,  and  will  be  available 
for  continuous  trip  tickets  only ;  no  stop-over  privileges  being  allowed  on 
tickets  sold  at  less  than  full  fares.  Certificates  will  not  be  honored  unless  pre- 
sented within  three  days  after  the  date  of  adjournment  of  the  convention. 

Ticket  agents  will  be  instructed  that  the  reduced  fares  will  not  be  available 
unless  the  holders  of  the  certificates  are  properly  identified,  as  above  described, 
nor  unless  the  secretary  or  clerk  has  given  notice  in  writing  to  the  various 
ticket  agents  at  the  point  at  which  the  meeting  is  held,  that  fifty  or  more  per- 
sons who  have  purchased  full  fare  tickets  for  the  going  passage,  and  hold 
properly  receipted  certificates,  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  convention. 

The  certificates  are  not  transferable,  and  the  signature  affixed  at  the  start- 
ing point,  compared  with  the  signature  to  the  receipt  will  enable  the  ticket 
agent  to  detect  any  attempted  transfer. 

The  roads  represented  in  the  Central  Traffic  Association  are  as  follows ; 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio  (West  of  the  Ohio  River) ;  Chicago  &  Atlantic ;  Chicago 
St  Louis  &  Pittsburgh;  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk;  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton;  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  &  Chicago;  Cincinnati  &  Mus- 
kingum Valley :  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  A  Texas  Pacific ;  Cincinnati,  Wa- 
bash &  Michigan ;  Cincinnati,  Washington  &  Baltimore ;  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis ;  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus ;  Columbus  &  Cin- 
cinnati Midland ;  Dayton  A  Union ;  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  &  Milwaukee ;  Ev- 
ansville  &  Terre  Haute;  Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville;  Grand  Rapids 
&  Indiana;  Grand  Trunk  (West  of  Toronto) ;  IndianapoliB  &  St.  Louis ;  In- 
diana, Bloomington  &  Western ;  JefFersonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis ;  Lake 
Erie  &  Western ;  Lake  Shore  <fe  Michigan  Southern ;  Louisville  &  Nashville ; 
Louisville,  Evansville  &  St.  Louis;  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago;  Mich- 
igan Central ;  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio ;  Niagara  Falls  Short  Line ; 
Ohio  &  Mississippi ;  Pennsylvania  Company ;  Peoria,  Decatur  &  Evansville ; 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie ;  Pittsburgh  &  Western ;  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St. 
Louis;  Scioto  Valley ;  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  (Vandalia  Line);  Valley; 
Wabash,  St  Louis  &  Pacific  (East  of  Mississippi  river) ;  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Congregational  church,  situated  on  High 
street.  Lines  joining  the  three  principal  hotels  would  form  a  triangle,  near 
the  center  of  which  stands  the  church  in  which  the  sessions  are  to  be  held. 

Hotel  Buchtel,  corner  of  Mill  and  Main  streets,  will  entertain  at  $1.50  and 
$2.00  per  day,  according  to  location  of  room  and  number  of  occupants. 

The  Empire  House,  corner  of  Market  and  Main  streets,  will  entertain  at 
$1.25,  $1.50,  and  $2.00  per  day,  according  to  location  of  room  and  number  of 
occupants. 

The  Windsor  Hotel,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Mill  street,  will  entertain  at 
$1.25  and  $1.50,  according  to  location  of  room  and  number  of  occupants. 

These  are  all  good  houses.  They  all  have  good  rooms  and  keep  good  tables- 
The  Windsor  has  no  elevator ;  each  of  the  others  has  one.  The  Windsor  is 
but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  union  depot.  The  other  two  are  but  a  short  walk 
from  either  depot. 

Persons  desiring  to  engage  rooms  at  a  hotel  can  do  so  by  writing  directly  to 
the  hotel,  stating  definitely  what  accommodations  are  desired  and  on  what  day 
they  will  arrive. 

Teachers  will  be  entertained  in  private  families  at  one  dollar  per  day,  or 
four  dollars  to  five  dollars  per  week.  Those  desiring  to  secure  private 
entertainment  may  write  to  Mr.  W.  V.  Rood,  chairman  of  the  local  commit- 
tee (Captain  F.  G.  Steele,  Mr.  F.  M.  Plank,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lake  and  Miss 
M,  L.  Macready  are  the  other  members).  By  doing  so  in  season  they 
may  be  assigned  and  notified,  so  that  on  their  arrival  they  can  go  to  their 
places  without  confusion  or  delay.  We  would  urge  teachers  to  adopt  this  course 
as  far  as  practicable.  Those  not  previously  assigned  should,  on  their  arrival, 
report  to  the  committee,  in  the  sunday-school  rooms  of  the  church  in  which 
the  sessions  are  held,  leaving  trunks  at  the  depot  until  their  places  are  assign- 
ed them.    The  place  of  meeting  is  scarcely  two  Bqaares  from  the  union  depot. 

Boys  wearing  blue  ribbon  badges  will  be  at  the  depots  on  the  arrival  of  trains, 
to  give  information  and  aid  teachers  in  finding  their  places. 

Some  inquiries  have  been  made  concerning  opportunity  for  amusement  and 
recreation  during  the  session  of  the  Association.  The  two  most  popular  summer 
resorts  in  this  vicinity  are  "  The  Glens,"  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  five  miles  from 
Akron,  and  "  Silver  Lake,"  a  mile  farther  away,  both  reached  directly  by  rail, 
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on  either  regular  or  excursion  trains.  The  Glens  is  a  very  wild  and  pictur- 
esque place,  much  resorted  to  by  pleasure  seekers.  Silver  Lake  is  a  favorite 
place  for  camping  out  There  is  a  little  steamer  on  the  lake,  and  good  facili- 
ties for  bathing  and  rowing.  There  are  also,  at  both  places,  dining  halls,  where 
refreshments  are  served.  Arrangements  will  be  made  by  which  individuals  or 
parties  can  visit  these  places  during  or  after  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 

If  we  have  omitted  to  say  anything  that  ought  to  be  said,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  say  it  in  the  July  number,  which  we  hope  to  mail  in  time  to  reach  subscrib- 
ers before  the  meeting. 

We  say  to  each  and  all,  come.  Come  and  have  your  strength  renewed  and 
your  courage  revived.  Come  and  meet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 
Leave  the  dust  and  worry  of  your  school  rooms  behind,  and  come  and  rest  you 
and  be  glad  for  a  season. 

The  complete  program  will  be  printed  and  distributed  by  the  committee  in  a 
few  days. 

A  Manitoba  school  inspector,  who  has  been  visiting  schools  in  Louisiana,  re- 
ports that  there  is  altogether  too  much  politics  in  the  schools  of  that  State, 
that  the  teachers  are  poorly  paid  and  as  a  consequence  their  qualifications 
are  poor,  and  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  superintendents.  There 
are  about  sixty  superintendents  in  the  State,  each  receiving  about  $200 
a  year,  and  most  of  them  paying  more  attention  to  politics  than  to  the 
schools.  The  inspector  suggests  that  the  same  money  divided  among  ten  good 
men  would  pay  the  State  better.  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  correct.  And  there 
is  room  in  Ohio,  also,  for  the  practice  of  some  of  the  same  kind  of  economy. 
If  we  had  about  one-tenth  the  number  of  country  school  directors  we  now  have, 
about  one-half  or  three-fifths  our  present  number  of  country  teachers,  receiving 
the  same  amount  of  money  that  all  now  receive,  a  thorough  organization  of  the 
schools,  and  all  under  intelligent  and  efficient  supervision,  vastly  better  results 
would  be  reached. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  Ohio  last  December, 
there  was  a  very  general  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a  more  intimate  re- 
lation between  college  teachers  and  common  school  teachers.  As  one  step  in 
this  direction,  the  Association  chose  for  their  next  president  the  elect  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  In  a  few  words,  Prof.  Tappan  distinctly 
placed  his  acceptance  of  the  office  on  the  ground  that  there  should  be  more 
harmony  of  action  between  these  two  classes  of  teachers.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  members  of  the  College  Association  would  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 


A  good  many  subscriptions  expire  with  this  and  two  or  three  following  num- 
bers. All  will  please  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Monthly  does  not  continue  its 
visits  without  some  intimation  that  it  is  wanted.  The  meeting  of  the  State  As- 
sociation will  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  renew  subscriptions.  Those  who 
do  not  expect  to  attend  can  send  by  others  who  will  attend.  Any  who  prefer 
to  renew  at  the  county  institute  should  give  us  notice  by  postal  card,  that  their 
names  may  not  be  stricken  off.  We  wish  to  keep  the  family  together  as  far 
as  possible,  and  be  spared  the  pain  of  parting. 
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OHIO  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  18,  1887. 

To  Corresponding  Members  of  the  0.  T.  R.  C. : — The  Board  of  Control  of 
the  0.  T.  R.  C.  congratulates  you  upon  having  possibly  guided  some  of  the 
teachers  of  your  county  to  the  completion  of  the  four  years'  course  of  reading 
for  the  Ohio  Teachers1  Reading  Circle.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
conferring  diplomas  upon  such  as  have  completed  the  course  and  paid  all  the 
fees,  together  with  other  appropriate  exercises,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held  in  Akron,  June  28,  29,  and  30. 

The  Board  wishes  you  to  take  immediate  measures  to  determine  what  per- 
sons in  your  county  have  faithfully  and  completely  finished  the  work  desig- 
nated for  the  full  four  years,  and  to  report  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  E.  A. 
Jones,  Massillon,  Ohio,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  that  the  diplomas  may  be 
properly  filled  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association.  It  leaves  to  your  judg- 
ment the  method  of  determining  the  claim  of  the  candidate.  The  members  of 
the.  Board  wish  no  honor  conferred  that  has  not  been  fairly  earned,  but  they 
would  not  willingly  withhold  any  honor  that  iB  due.  They  would  suggest  as 
one  step,  that  you  require  a  statement  signed  by  each  candidate,  stating  ex- 
plicitly what  he  has  read  in  each  year's  course,  this  statement  to  be  filed  for 
reference. 

The  Board  further  urges  that  you  will  use  your  utmost  endeavor  to  induce 
all  candidates  for  Reading  Circle  honors,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Association,  for  their  presence  will  add  interest  and  dignity  to  the  Reading 
Circle  Anniversary,  as  well  as  to  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Control,  0.  T.  R.  C. 

E.  A.  Jones,  Delia  L.  Williams, 

Secretary.  President. 


Here  is  a  point  of  interest  for  the  classes  in  history.  James  Monroe  was  not 
a  prophet,  nor  even  a  good  judge  of  the  quality  and  possibilities  of  unimproved 
lands.  In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  written  a  hundred  years  ago,  he1  gives 
an  account  of  a  trip  he  had  made  westward,  "  with  intention  to  take  a  view  of 
the  Indian  treaty  to  be  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami  and  of  the  country 
lying  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  head  waters  of  James  or  Potomac  river,  with 
those  which  empty  from  either  side  into  the  Ohio."  His  impressions  of  the  re- 
gion visited  seem  to  have  been  very  unfavorable.  "  A  great  part  of  the  terri- 
tory is  miserably  poor,  especially  that  near  Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie ;  and  that 
upon  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  consists  of  extensive  plains  which  have 
not  had,  from  appearances,  and  will  not  have,  a  single  bush  on  them  for  ages. 
The  districts,  therefore,  within  which  these  fall,  will,  perhaps,  never  contain  a 
sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  entitle  them  to  membership  in  the  confed- 
eracy." Could  Mr.  Monroe  now  journey  through  the  same  regions  his  judg- 
ment would  be  materially  modified. 


We  are  always  glad  to  supply  subscribers  with  missing  numbers  of  the 
Monthly,  when  mistakes  have  been  made  in  mailing,  or  even  when  the  fault 
is  in  the  postal  department.  But  when  a  subscriber  changes  his  residence  and 
neglects  to  give  us  notice,  it  is  not  quite  the  honorable  thing  for  him  to  write. 
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as  some  do,  and  say,  "  The  April  and  May  numbers  have  failed  to  reach  me ; 
please  to  send  them,  and  send  hereafter  to  Jones's  Hollow  instead  of  Smith's 
Cross-roads."  Subscribers  should  remit  for  all  such  "missing  numbers."  Re- 
member also  that  postmasters  are  not  authorized  to  forward  papers  and  mag- 
azines to  subscribers  who  have  changed  their  residence,  unless  stamps  are  sent 
with  which  to  prepay  postage. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  undertake  to  "  send  July  and  August  numbers  to 
Swallowtown,  after  that  to  Wahoo."  At  each  change,  write  a  postal  card  stat- 
ing clearly  what  you  want,  and  your  instructions  will  be  followed. 


I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums  since  my  report  of 
April  20 : 

Apr.  24,— Prank  B.  Dyer,  Belle  Center,  Logan  Co $1.75 

May  11, — J.  B.  Rogers,  Lorain,  Lorain  Co 1.75 

May  12,— W.  B.  Carter,  Lake,  Stark  Co 2.50 

Total $6.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  Jokes,  Treas. 


A 


California  has  established  another  (the  third)  State  Normal  School.  Work 
on  the  buildings  is  about  to  begin.  The  Pacific  Educational  Journal  says, 
"  Another  Normal  School  will  be  a  boon  to  schools  and  teachers  of  the  State. 
Its  establishment  is  another  proof  that  educational  matters  here  are  again  on 
the  up-grade." 

And  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  to  a  second  reading  a  bill 
which  provides  that  ten  or  more  schools  may  unite  for  purposes  of  supervision 
and  employ  a  superintendent.  This  in  addition  to  a  general  superintendent 
for  each  county,  already  provided  for.  Do  the  law-makers  of  Ohio  hear  ?  Do 
they  know  that  the  world  is  moving  ? 


> 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  principal  of  schools  at  Asbury,  N.  J.,  a  man  sixty  years  old,  has  been 
discharged  for  allowing  his  pupils  to  play  poker. 

— The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has  re-enacted  the  law  requiring  teachers  to 
be  paid  while  attending  the  county  institute. 

— Hocking  County  holds  a  two-weeks  institute,  beginning  Aug.  8.  Thursday 
of  the  second  week  is  set  apart  as  "  Directors1  Day." 

—The  school  building  at  Loveiand  was  destroyed  by  fire,  April  14.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  new  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term. 

— Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  has  now  a  larger  attendance  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  an  exceptionally  fine  class  of  yonng 
men  are  in  attendance. 


•" 
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— The  third  session  of  the  Coshocton  County  Normal  Institute  will  be  held  at 
Coshocton,  for  three  weeks,  commencing  Aug.  8.  R.  F.  Piatt,  G.  E.  Lyons, 
J.  M.  Yarnell,  and  G.  W.  Michael  are  the  instructors. 

— Teachers  in  the  West  will  have  the  opportunity  this  summer,  at  about 
half  the  regular  railroad  fare,  to'  attend  the  Saratoga  School  of  Methods,  and 
visit  friends  in  New  England.  For  particulars  they  should  write  to  Chas.  F. 
King,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 

— The  annual  session  of  the  Holmes  County  institute  will  begin  August  1, 
and  continue  four  weeks.  The  instructors  will  be  Supt.  W.  A.  Baker,  of  Up- 
per Sandusky,  and  Supt.  McDowell,  of  Millersburg.  Several  evening  lectures 
will  be  given  by  prominent  educators. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Education,  steps  were  taken 
in  the  direction  of  extending  the  privileges  of  the  high  school  to  all  the  youth 
of  the  township  in  which  Newark  is  situated,  and  placing  the  schools  of  the 
township  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent.  Light  is  breaking 
(in  spots)  all  over  the  State. 

— A  session  of  the  Ottawa  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Port 
Clinton,  May  7.  Mr.  Steadman,  of  the  Toledo  Business  College,  gave  a  good 
lesson  on  teaching  penmanship.  Dr.  Ellis  delivered  an  address  on  "  Ameri- 
can Authors,"  of  which  the  Toledo  Bee  has  this  to  say :  "  Dr.  Ellis  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  finest  speakers  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  hear.  For  nearly 
two  hours  the  speaker  was  listened  to  in  breathless  silence.1' 

"    — A  meeting  of  the  Four-County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Bowling 
Green,  May  21.    The  following  program  was  carried  out: 

Address  of  Welcome,  Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer,  Bowling  Green ;  Recitation,  Miss 
Carrie  Donaldson,  Grand  Rapids ;  Practical  Writing  in  the  Schools,  A.  H. 
Steadman,  Toledo ;  Mistakes  of  Teachers,  W.  H.  Morton ;  Address  on  "  Em- 
erson," Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky;  Recitation,  Miss  Lena  Evers,  Bowling 
Green ;  History  in  the  schools,  Supt.  H.  W.  Compton,  Toledo. 

— The  fourth  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Summit  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  high  school  building,  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  May  28,  with  the 
following  excellent  program : 

Instrumental  Solo,  Miss  Nellie  McLain ;  "  What  should  be  Taught  in  the 
Public  Schools  ?'\  Mrs.  E.  K.  Crawford;  Recitation,  M.  Kirk;  "  My  First  Coun- 
try School,''  Miss  Agnes  Clark ;  Vocal  Solo,  Miss  Anna  White ;  "  First  Schools 
of  Summit  County,"  J.  J.  Rogers;  Vocal  Solo,  Miss  Nellie  Weidner;  u  Town- 
ship Supervision,"  J.  R.  Davis;  Recitation,  Miss  Ella  Lewis;  "Penmanship/' 
F.  G.  Steele;  Instrumental  Solo,  Miss  Jennie  Kenyon;  " My  First  Country 
School,"  Levi  Marshall.] 

— Commencements: — LeesburgHigh  School,  May  22 — 7  graduates— D.  S.  Fer- 
guson, principal.  Harveysburg  Public  Schools,  May  20—4  graduates— J.  M. 
Mulford,  Principal.  Kingsville  High  School,  May  16—4  graduates— F.  T.  Wat- 
ters,  Superintendent.  Mc Arthur  High  School,  May  12 — 2  graduates— Jonas 
Cook,  Superintendent.  Richfield  Township  High  School,  April  29 — 10  grad- 
uates— W.  E.  Lumley,  Principal.  German  town  High  School,  May  19 — i  grad- 
uates—J.  F.  Fenton,  Superintendent;  A.  W.  West,  Principal.  Belle  Center 
High  School,  May  20—3  graduates— Frank  R.  Dyer,  Superintendent    Mans- 
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field,  Jane  3 — 20  graduates — John  Simpson,  Superindendent ;  Margaret  W. 
Sutherland,  Principal  High  School.  Millersburg,  Jane  10 — 10  graduates — J. 
A.  McDowell,  Superintendent.  Port  Clinton,  May  26 — 4  graduates — John 
McConkie,  Superintendent.  Madison  Township  High  School  (Pickaway  Co.), 
June  9 — 5  graduates — Address  by  Supt.  J.  C.  Hartzler — E.  E.  Marshall,  Prin- 
cipal. West  Jefferson,  May  31 — 5  graduates — Annual  Address  by  B.  H.  Hoi- 
brook — D.  G.  Jacks,  Superintendent,  Loveland,  May  13 — 5  graduates — Address 
to  the  class  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White — G.  V.  McGinnis,  Superintendent  Bellefon- 
taine,  May  26—4  graduates — Henry  Whitworth,  Superintendent.  Carey,  May 
23 — 9  graduates— Address  by  Dr.  Alston  Ellis — J.  A.  Pittsford,  Superintend- 
ent. Pomeroy,  May  26 — 7  graduates — T.  G.  Flanegin,  Superintendent.  New 
ton  Falls,  June  3 — 3  graduates — L.  P.  Hodgeman,  Superintendent.  Columbi- 
ana, May  27 — 13  graduates — T.  C.  Roche,  superintendent.  Columbus  Grove, 
May  13—5  graduates — Address  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bayliss — E.  Ward,  Superintend- 
ent. Somerset,  April  29 — 2  graduates — Address  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Thompson,  of 
Otterbein— J.  B.  Phinney,  Superintendent.  Port  Clinton,  May  26— 4  graduates 
— John  McConkie  superintendent  Ansonia,  April  22 — 6  graduates — P.  C. 
Zemer,  Superintendent 
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— L.  P.  Hodgeman  has  been  re-elected  at  Newton  Falls,  at  an  increased  sal- 
ary. 

— J.  B.  Phinney  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  at  Somerset,  Perry  Coun- 
ty, Ohio. 

— H.  N.  Mertz  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Steubenville, 
for  a  term  of  two  years — salary,  $1750. 

— T.  B.  Roche  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Columbiana, 
with  an  addition  of  $100  to  his  salary. 

— Sebastian  Thomas  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Ash- 
land, with  an  addition  of  $200  to  his  salary. 

— Charles  R.  Shreve  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Martin's 
Ferry — a  position  he  has  filled  well  for  many  years. 

— A  M.  Rowe  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Steubenville  High  School, 
a  position  he  has  held  for  a  good  many  years.    Salary,  $1400. 

— R.  I.  Gregory  has  been  re-appointed  superintendent  of  schools  at  Wood- 
ville,  O, — a  position  he  has  held  for  the  past  two  years. 

— J.  A.  Shawan  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  schools,  for  a  term  of  three  years.    Salary,  $1650— an  increase  of  $50. 

— I.  F.  Patterson,  A.  M.  Lyons,  E.  W.  Mathews,  and  W.  H.  Garrett,  have 
been  elected  principals  of  the  several  ward  schools  of  Steubenville,  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $800  to  $1100. 

— Our  good  friend  John  C,  Ridge,  of  Waynesville,  Ohio,  can  be  engaged  for 
institute  work  at  any  time  during  the  summer  and  fall.  His  specialties  are 
reading  and  arithmetic. 
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^  — B.  A.  Hinsdale  will  deliver  a  course  of  fifteen  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  be- 
fore the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  which  begins  July  11  and  con- 
tinues five  weeks.     . 

— T.  A.  Pollok,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Miamisburg,  Montgomery  Co., 
has  been  appointed  member  of  the  State  Board  of  School  Examiners,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Charles  E.  McVay,  deceased. 

— C.  V.  McGinnis  has  been  re-elected  at  Loveland  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  9135  has  been  added  to  his  annual  salary.  This  is  a  well-deserved  recog- 
nition of  efficient  and  faithful  service. 

— A  lady  who  has  had  eight  years  experience  in  teaching — the  last  four  in  a 
high  school,  wants  a  high  school  position  for  next  year.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbus  High  school  and  is  highly  recommended.  Address  the  editor  of 
this  magazine. 

— F.  R.  Dyer,  superintendent,  and  Guy  P.  Benton,  grammar  teacher,  have 
resigned  their  respective  positions  in  the  Belle  Center  Union  Schools,  the 
former  to  continue  his  studies  in  college,  and  the  latter  to  accept  a  position  at 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

— J.  B.  Mohler,  formerly  of  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  but  the  past  year  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Pataskala,  0.,  has  been  re-elected  at  the  latter  place 
for  an  extended  term.  Salary  $1100.  He  will  also  have  charge  of  a  six  weeks 
Normal  School  at  that  place. 

— Dr.  W.  H.  Scott,  president  of  Ohio  State  University,  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  relieved,  it  is  proposed  to  place  Ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes  at  the 
head  of  the  institution.  It  would  be  hard  to  say,  in  that  event,  whether  the 
office  or  the  incumbent  would  receive  the  greater  honor. 

— J.  L.  Hunt,  of  Germantown,  0.,  would  like  to  have  an  agent  at  every  in- 
stitute for  his  pamphlets — "  Outlines  of  American  Authors,"  price  10  cents, 
and  "  Outlines  of  the  Lives  of  the  Presidents/1  price  15  cents.  Money  will  be 
refunded  for  unsold  (clean)  copies.    See  advertisement  in  May  Monthly. 

— D,  P.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Coll  am er,  Ohio,  suggests  the 
chartering  of  a  steamer  for  an  excursion  from  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  other 
points,  to  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  Chicago.  This  might  be  de- 
sirable in  view  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  rail-road  transportation.  Those 
interested  should  correspond  with  Mr.  Pratt. 

— N.  H.  Chaney  succeeds  C.  F.  Dean  in  the  superintendency  of  schools  at 
Washington,  C.  H.  Mr.  Dean  has  been  foremost  in  every  good  work,  not  only 
in  the  schools  but  in  the  community.  We  trust  he  may  hear  a  call  to  come  up 
higher.  His  successor,  Mr.  Chaney,  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position 
under  favorable  auspices.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  worthy  man  and  a  competent 
superintendent. 

— Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, can  be  secured  to  deliver  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  his  de- 
partment, during  the  summer  and  fall.  Pecuniary  considerations  will  be  re- 
garded as  of  very  minor  importance  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  awaken 
increased  interest  in  these  subjects.  For  particulars  address  President  Super, 
Athens,  O. 
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— Dr.  W.  H.  Venable  is  just  recovering  from  severe  and  protracted  illness 
(pneumonia).  He  expects  to  meet  all  his  institute  and  other  engagements, 
and  would  be  glad  to  accept  invitations  for  one  or  two  additional  weeks  of 
summer  work. 

— B.  B.  Qaas,  an  Ohio  man,  has  just  finished  a  prosperous  year  in  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Durango,  Colorado.  He  will  spend  the  summer  in  Iowa,  a  part 
of  the  time  in  institute  work,  returning  to  Durango  before  the  opening  of  the 
next  school  year. 

^     — Charles  £.  McVay  died  at  his  home  in  Clifton,  Hamilton  County,  April  22, 
after  a  lingering  illness. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  principal  of  the  Clifton  schools  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  He  was  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life, 
being  only  36  years  old.  He  chose  teaching  as  his  life  work  and  was  eminent- 
ly successful  in  it    A  wife  and  one  daughter  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

— School  Commissioner  LeRoy  D.  Brown  has  been  chosen  a  director  and 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank,  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  of  which  C.  C.  Davidson 
is  also  a  director  and  vice-president.  Mr.  Brown  expects  to  enter  upon  his  du- 
ties as  cashier  about  July  15.  He  reluctantly  joins  the  "  innumerable  cara- 
van "  who  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  school-house  door ;  but  he  promises 
that  his  heart  shall  be  ever  warm  toward  the  public  schools  and  those  who 
work  for  the  children  in  them. 

— Miss  Sara  Butter,  for  the  past  four  years  teacher  of  the  A  Grammar  grade, 
Maasillon,  and  previously  engaged  in  the  schools  of  Alliance,  was  married 
May  10,  to  Mr.  Jacob  Frick,  a  prominent  banker  of  Wooster.  Miss  Butter  was 
a  superior  teacher.  The  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  employment  of  T.  H. 
Smith,  of  West  Brookfield.  Mr.  Smith  holds  a  ten  year  State  certificate,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  a  leading  teacher  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  Stark 
County. 
^><  — Dr.  £.  E.  White  has  been  re-elected  at  Cincinnati,  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  his  salary  has  been  increased  to  $4,500.  Dr.  White  is  to  be  congratulated, 
but  still  more  Cincinnati.     The  Times  Star  comments  as  follows : 

"  The  re-election  of  Dr.  White,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  the  Snperintendency  of  the  public  schools,  is  a  deserved  recognition  of 
his  abilities  and  of  his  services.  In  this  the  Board  fulfilled  the  precise  meas- 
ure of  the  wishes  of  Cincinnatians.  Dr.  White  at  the  head  of  the  public 
schools  is  a  credit  and  honor  to  the  city.  His  reputation  as  an  educator  is 
national,  and  that  it  has  a  basis  of  solid  merit  has  been  shown  not  less  by  his 
recent  work  in  promoting  educational  interests  here  than  by  earlier  achieve- 
ments in  other  fields." 

^  — W.  W.  Cottingham  having  completed  33J  years  of  continuous  service  as 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Easton,  Pa.,  the  event  was  recently  celebrated  by 
school  board,  city  officers,  teachers  and  citizens.  A  grand  procession  was 
formed  and  marched  through  the  principal  streets  with  music  and  banners. 
The  parade,  testimonials  and  addresses  occupied  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  grand  reception  and  serenade.  It  is  the  lot  of  very  few  school- 
masters to  receive  such  an  ovation.  One  entire  issue  of  the  Easton  Eree  Press 
is  filled  with  the  account  of  the  celebration.  Superintendent  Cottingham  is  a 
native  of  Easton  (born  in  1824),  and  has  filled  the  office  of  school  superintend- 
ent in  his  native  town  continuously  since  1853.  It  is  said  that  he  is  still  fresh 
and  vigorous,  and  gives  promise  ojf  many  more  years  of  efficient  service. 
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BOOKS. 

Elements  of  English.  An  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  for  the  use  of 
schools.  By  George  Hodgdon  Ricker,  A.  M.  The  Interstate  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Chicago  and  Boston.    Price  30  cents. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  little  book  of  100  pages,  containing  simple  lessons 
on  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  uses,  the  various  forms  of  simple  sentences, 
with  copious  simple  exercises  for  practice,  and  practical  lessons  on  spelling, 
capital  letters,  and  punctuation.  The  author,  an  experienced  teacher,  has 
struck  a  happy  mean  between  the  English  grammar  of  former  years  and  the 
modern  mixture  containing  a  little  of  everything  pertaining  to  language  and 
denominated  language  lessons.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  an  excellent 
primary  grammar. 

A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome:  Being  a  revision  of  Lohr's  "AusDem  Alten 
Rom,"  with  Numerous  Illustrations.  By  Edgar  S.  Shumway,  Professor  of  the 
Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Rutgers  College.  Fortieth  Thousand.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  1887. 

Starting  at  the  Cor  so,  one  the  busiest  streets  of  Rome,  the  reader  gets  glimps- 
es of  the  Field  of  Mars,  the  Pantheon,  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  Forum,  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  the  Coliseum,  etc.,  etc.  Vivid  description,  maps  and  illustrations,  and 
apt  historical  allusions  give  one  almost  the  impression  of  having  trod  the  same 
squares  and  streets  traversed  by  the  men  of  whom  the  classic  authors  speak. 
"  A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome "  will  interest  and  please  almost  any  intelligent 
reader,  but  it  will  prove  specially  profitable  to  the  student  of  the  old  Roman 
historians,  orators,  and  poets. 

The  fourth  edition  (Revised  and  Enlarged)  of  Nicholson's  Text- Book  of 
Zoology  for  Junior  Students,  is  from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
The  author,  who  is  professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
has  thoroughly  revised  his  work,  bringing  it  up  to  the  present  standard  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Though  designed  as  an  elementary  work,  it  is 
scientific  in  classification  and  terminology.  Students  who  use  it  will  have 
little  to  unlearn  when  they  come  to  the  more  advanced  study  of  the  subject. 
An  extensive  glossary  and  a  complete  index  are  valuable  features. 

We  have  from  Clark  and  Maynard,  New  York,  Bacon's  New  German  Lett- 
faden,  or  a  guide  for  learning  the  German  language  according  to  the  natural 
method,  with  a  complete  German-English  vocabulary.  The  natural  or  con- 
versational method  is  employed,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  grammar.  A  suf- 
ficient amount  of  grammar  is  given  to  secure  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  In 
part  first,  conversation  and  simple  grammar  lessons  are  happily  blended;  part 
second  contains  a  choice  variety  of  short  stories,  dialogs,  etc.,  for  practice. 
The  author  is  professor  of  modern  languages  at  the  Hasbruck  Institute,  and  of 
German  at  the  Sauveur  College  of  Languages. 

Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World,  by  Henry  Wood,  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston.  To  trace  out  the  working  and  application 
of  natural  law,  as  it  bears  upon  the  social  and  economic  questions  of  the  day, 
is  the  aim  of  the  author.  He  shows  clearly  that  the  business  world  is  perme- 
ated by  natural  law,  conformity  to  which  is  an  essential  condition  of  success ; 
and  that  all  artificial  legislation,  strikes,  combinations,  boycotts,  corners,  etc., 
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are  on  a  false  basis  and  mischievous  in  their  tendency.  The  book  is  a  timely 
and  candid  treatment  of  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  society  at  the  present  time, 
and  should  be  widely  read.    Cloth,  pp,  222.    Price,  75  cents. 

A  preliminary  report  npon  Petroleum  and  Natural  Oas,  by  Professor  Ed- 
dward  Orton,  State  Geologist,  bears  the  imprint  of  A:  H.  Smythe,  Columbus, 
0.  The  recent  discoveries  of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  Ohio  give  increased  inter- 
est and  value  to  this  report.  Everybody  wants  to  know  just  where  to  look  for 
these  new  sources  of  wealth. 

The  First  Book  of  Chemistry,  by  Mary  Shaw- Brewster,  (Published  by  D. 
Appleton  A  Co.),  is  a  course  of  simple  experiments  for  beginners  in  primary 
schools  or  at  home.  The  pupil  is  told  what  to 'do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  left  to 
discover  results  by  his  own  observation.  The  experiments  are  so  simple  and 
the  language  so  plain  that  the  twelve-year  old  child  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  caution  may  be  safely  trusted  to  do  the  work  himself.  The  habit  of  obser- 
vation and  thoughtfulness  thus  formed  will  be  of  far  greater  value  than  volumes 
of  facts  and  definitions  stored  in  the  memory. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  and  helpful  books  for  primary  teachers  we  have 
seen  is  Anna  B.  Badlam's  Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and  Reading :  A 
Manual  for  Teachers.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  author 
is  no  mere  theorist,  but  a  skillful  and  enthusiastic  practical  teacher.  Without 
waiting  to  describe  the  book  more  particularly,  we  advise  all  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  primary  instruction  to  get  it  at  once. 

A  Primer  of  Botany. ,  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Knight,  Robinson  Seminary,  Exeter, 
N.  EL,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston),  is  an  attempt  to  extract  milk  for  babes  from  the 
strong  meat  of  advanced  science.  There  are  facts  about  plants  which  children 
in  primary  schools  may  be  taught  with  profit  to  observe  and  classify ;  but  the 
appearance  of  such  termB  as  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll  in  the  first  chapter 
of  a  book  intended  for  little  children  in  primary  schools,  raises  a  doubt,  to  say 
the  least.  There  is  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of  primary  children  with- 
out taking  them  into  the  profound  debts  at  quite  so  early  an  age. 

A  very  pretty  book  about  birds  is  Amanda  B.  Harris's  Field,  Wood,  and 
Meadow  Rambles,  from  the  press  of  the  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago.  It  is  a  handsome  quarto,  bound  in  cloth,  and  beautifully  il. 
lustrated  by  G.  F.  Barnes.  It  describes  the  summer  rambles  of  two  girls  who, 
out  of  pure  love  for  wild  birds  and  a  desire  to  know  more  about  them  and  their 
ways,  spent  several  weeks  in  wandering  through  fields  and  woods  and  along 
the  banks  of  streams,  hunting  birds'  nests  and  observing  the  ways  and  doings 
of  the  occupants.    It  is  an  entertaining  and  profitable  book  for  young  and  old. 

Palmer's  Piano  Primer:  A  Systematic  and  Clear  Explanation  of  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Piano- Forte  Playing.  Published  by  H.  R.  Pal- 
mer, New  York. 

Here  is  multum  in  parvo,  the  gist  of  the  whole  subject  in  small  space.  To 
the  author's  thorough  exposition  of  the  rudiments  of  musical  notation  and 
piano-forte  technique,  with  copious  explanatory  notes  and  examples,  together 
with  a  graded  list  of  more  than  200  technical  studies,  sonatas,  etc.,  are  added 
44  Schuman's  68  Rules  for  Beginners ,  "  "  Czerny's  Letters  on  the  Art  of  Play- 
isjg  the  Piano-Porte;"  "Burrow's  Guide  to  Practice;"  and  a  Pronouncing 
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Dictionary  of  more  than  300  musical  terms.    It  is  evidently  a  work  of  real 
merit,  and  has  the  endorsement  of  leading  musicians  all  over  the  country. 

Home  and  School  Songs  is  a  collection  of  pleasing  songs  for  children,  by 
Louis  C.  Elson,  editor  "  Musical  Herald,"  with  full  page  illustration  accom- 
panying each  song.  Published  by  The  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Boston 
and  Chicago.    Price  40  cents. 

The  William  Henry  Letters.  By  Abby  Morton  Dias.  Illustrated.  Chica- 
go :  The  Interstate  Publishing  Company. 

William  Henry,  an  honest,  plucky  boy,  having  lost  his  mother,goes  off  to 
school  and  writes  letters  to  his  grandmother.  His  letters  are  always  entertain- 
ing, sometimes  very  funny,  and  pervaded  by  a  good  moral  tone.  A  book  which 
boys  and  girls,  old  and  young,  will  greatly  enjoy,  and  it  will  do  them  good. 

Qermam  Novelettes  for  School  and  Home,  Selected  from  the  Best  Modern 
Writers,  and  with  Etymological,  Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Bernhardt.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  1887. 

Students  of  the  German  language  will  find  in  this  book  just  what  they  need 
in  the  way  of  matter  for  copious  and  rapid  reading.  These  Bhort  stories  from 
the  best  German  novelists  have  a  simplicity  of  style  and  a  wealth  of  phrase- 
ology just  suited  for  the  young  student's  practice. 

Ten  Cheat  Events  in  History.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  James  Johonnot, 
and  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  a  work  happily  conceived 
and  well  executed.  Beginning  with  Marathon  and  ending  with  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  it  records  the  valorous  deeds  of  men  who,  regardless  of  personal 
consequences,  struck  blows  for  freedom  against  fearful  odds.  It  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty  as  well  as  beget  a  taste  for  his- 
torical reading — excellent  reading  for  the  young  at  home  or  at  school. 

Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied,  by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Kansas  City,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  contains  a  concise 
statement  of  psychological  principles  involved  in  teaching,  and  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  same  to  general  school  management,  class  management,  con- 
duct of  recitations,  art  of  questioning,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  various 
branches  of  a  common  school  course.  It  is  full  of  common  sense  about  teach- 
ing— affords  just  the  help  inexperienced  teachers  need. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Coler,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  a  copy  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Barnard's  Report  to  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  on  Technical  Education  in  Industrial  Pursuits,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Railroad  Service.  Though  directly  designed  "  to  elevate  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  its  allied  interests," 
it  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  industrial  education. 

Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  to- 
gether with  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  John  W.  Dickinson. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1884-'  85,  John  Eaton  Commis- 
sioner. 

Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  has  several  articles  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est, among  them  Mr.  Scudder's  "  Nursery  Classics  in  School  "  considering  the 
advisability  of  substituting  the  best  of  children's  stories  and  fables  for  the 
matter  contained  in  the  ordinary  school  readers.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston. 
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A  LOVE  FOR  LEARNING. 


BY   JOHN   OGDEN,    HOSKINS,    DAK. 
/ 

Many  people  please  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  love 
learning,  when  in  fact  they  only  love  what  learning  is  able  to  bring 
them.  They  see,  or  think  they  see,  the  immense  advantages  of  learn- 
ing and  ability,  as  compared  with  ignorance  and  inefficiency.  These 
advantages  affect  men  in  different  ways,  and  various  are  the  objects 
they  hold  out  as  incentives  to  learning. 

To  many  men,  and  perhaps  to  the  great  majority  of  people,  mater- 
ial wealth  presents  the  strongest  attractions ;  and  hence  they  bend  all 
their  energies,  soul  and  body,  to  its  acquisition.  Sometimes  they 
put  themselves  under  training,  much  after  the  fashion  of  our  modern 
pugilists,  until  they  can  "strike  out  from  the  shoulder,"  and  hit — a 
bargain,  hard  every  time.  Their  acquisitions  in  knowledge  are  all 
bent  in  one  supreme  direction,  and  all  equally  distorted  by  an  unholy 
love  of  Mammon. 

These  love  learning  only  for  the  "  loaves  and  fishes  " — only  for  the 
wealth  that  learning  brings.  If  they  succeed,  the  world  applauds  their 
wisdom  and  their  learning ;  though  both  may  be  as  base  as  the  wealth 
that  won  their  love.  These  votaries  seldom  rise  higher  than  the  gods 
they  worship.     Their  very  souls  are  often  steeped  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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These  people  usually  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  "practical  knowl- 
edge/' and  "  a  practical  education/1  and  all  that;  gauging  the  bene- 
fits arising  therefrom,  solely  by  the  amount  of  wealth  it  brings. 

Another  class  of  people  see,  and  perhaps  have  been  made  to  feel, 
from  early  life,  that  it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  learned,  and  wise  in  a 
worldly  way ;  and  they  resolve  to  be  scholars,  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
at  least,  so  that  they  may  be  great,  highly  respected,  and  all  that  In- 
deed this  is  not  an  unfrequent  incentive  held  out  to  the  young  by 
teachers  and  others.  "  Be  learned,  that  you  may  be  great. "  Now, 
as  excusable  as  this  may  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  there  is  at  least 
a  question  as  to  its  validity.  All,  I  suppose,  depends  upon  what 
meaning  we  attach  to  the  word  "great." 

Such  persons  may  not  love  learning.  In  fact,  most  of  them  are  will- 
ing to  admit  that  they  rather  hate,  or  to  put  it  more  mildly — dread 
study,  or  the  drudgery  by  which  they  must  needs  reach  the  goal  of 
their  ambition;  and  they  look  about  them  to  see  where  and  how  they 
can  rise  to  the  coveted  distinction,  in  the  least  time,  and  with  the  least 
labor  and  expense. 

They,  too,  have  their  reward ;  for  they  rise  no  higher  than  their 
ambition  (often  below  it)  and  the  objects  that  won  their  love.  It  may 
be  they  paid  the  price  of  their  learning  in  toil  and  discipline,  such  as 
it  is.  But  without  a  genuine  love  for  the  studies  they  pursued,  they 
failed  to  derive  the  benefits  from  them  they  were  designed  to  give,  in 
the  way  of  refinement,  and  pleasure,  and  mental  strength,  etc.  There 
was  no  lifting  up  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  to  the  higher  and  no- 
bler objects  of  learning,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  give  health  and 
happiness,  and  to  confer  a  dignity  and  grandeur  upon  man. 

Others  still  are  attracted  by  the  spoils  of  office ;  not  that  they  love 
to  serve  the  people,  but  they  love  what  office  brings  in  the  way  of  dis- 
tinction and  applause.  But  the  way  thitherward  lies  hedged  about 
.  with  the  thorns  of  hard  study  and  close  application,  all  of  which  they 
rather  despise  than  love ;  yet  they  pay  the  price  and  accept  the  prize, 
whatever  it  may  be,  well  pleased  that  learning  is  so  great  a  thing. 
And  thus  the  motives  prompting  to  learning  seldom  rise  higher  than 
a  worldly  ambition  to  win  distinction,  favor  or  renown — all  excusable, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  these  motives  or  incentives  to 
learning,  often  descend  to  avarice,  self-conceit,  vain-glory,  vanity, 
self-indulgence,  love  of  the  world,  etc. 

Many  also  persuade  themselves  that  .they  love  learning,  not  so 
much,  to  be  sure,  for  learning's  sake;  but  because  it  is  fashionable; 
or  because  their  "set"  are  learned,  or  pretend  to  be.  Many,  for  in- 
stance, pretend  to  love  Shakspeare,  while  they  may  never  have   felt  a 
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pulsation  of  genuine  pleasure  in  reading  him.  They  cannot ;  because 
they  have  been  blinded  to  the  higher  delights  of  learning  and  literature, 
by  false  study.     They  have  no  genuine  love  for  it. 

If  a  man  loves  study,  he  takes  delight  in  it,  though  it  be  never  so 
difficult.  He  is  just  like  a  man  in  love  with  a  woman.  Such  an  one 
sees  graces  and  excellencies  in  her  that  never  appear  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, or  to  the  mere  pretender,  and  his  devotion  grows  with  his  af- 
fections. He  finds  it  a  pleasure  to  put  forth  his  best  energies  in  her 
behalf.     No  sacrifice  is  too  great ;  the  greater  the  better. 

It  is  precisely  so  with  the  man  who  loves  learning  in  a  genuine  way. 
He  never  tires  of  its  company.  You  may  cut  him  off  from  ordinary 
society,  and  he  still  finds  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  his  love. 

Let  a  student  of  law,  or  medicine,  sit  down  to  his  books,  hating,  or 
even  dreading  study,  begrudging  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  com- 
plete his  task,  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  such  an  one  will 
never  rise  to  great  distinction  in  his  profession.  But  let  him  be  "dead 
in  love"  with  his  theme,  and  his  success  is  well  assured.  He  finds 
continual  delight  in  learning;  hence  he  is  always  at  it. 

But  a  large  share  of  the  world's  scholarship,  such  as  it  is,  has  been 
won  on  a  plain,  far  below  a  pure  love  for  learning.  Many  even  ac- 
knowledge that  their  learning  has  been  distasteful  to  them.  (It  were 
better,  perhaps,  to  say  their  acquisition ;  for  the  learning  is  never  dis- 
tasteful. )  Their  college  days  have  been  days  of  servitude,  gladly  ter- 
minated. They  are  of  the  past ;  and  the  learning  they  brought,  is  of 
the  past  also. 

Suppose  a  man's  religion  were  gauged  in  this  low  plain.  Suppose 
he  served  God  from  motives  of  fear  alone ;  or  suppose  he  is  religious, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  because  of  the  worldly  advantages  it  af- 
fords in  the  way  of  wealth,  honor,  friends,  or  worldly  distinction  of 
any  kind ;  would  God  accept  such  service,  or  such  religion  ?  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  pronouncing  that  man's  re- 
ligion vain.  But  the  man  who  becomes  learned  from  any  such  low 
motive,  commits  a  similar  outrage  against  learning.  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  thus  abused. 

Religion  is  a  sacred  thing ;  so  is  learning :  and  love  is  the  holiest 
passion  that  sways  the  human  will.  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,"  both  in  religion  and  in  learning.  No  one  can  succeed  in  either, 
without  it.  Indeed,  no  one  can  succeed  in  any  noble  enterprize,  with- 
out love.  He  cannot  learn,  in  that  higher  sense  of  learning,  unless  he 
loves,  and  loves,  too,  with  all  the  soul,  mind,  might  and  strength. 
Love  is  the  eye  that  sees,  the  ear  that  hears,  and  the  heart  that  under- 
stands.    Learning  will  have  no  half-hearted  work,    or  workers.     All 
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the  excellency,  and  all  the  divinity  of  learning,  arise  from  the  exercise 
of  this  holy  passion. 

Now  the  question  arises,  How  can  the  children  of  our  schools  be 
made  to  fall  in  love  with  learning  early,  or  before  their  affections  are 
dissipated  upon  the  ten  thousand  trifling  and  unworthy  things  that 
present  themselves  ?  Or,  having  once  tasted  of  the  real  sweets  of 
learning,  how  can  we  prevent  the  alienation  and  the  perversion  that  so 
often  take  place  in  their  affections  for  learning  ? 

These  are  most  vitally  important  questions,  since  the  future  excel- 
lence of  scholarship,  and  the  sacred  character  and  influence  of  learn- 
ing, in  the  world's  progress,  all  depend  upon  the  kind  and  the  strength 
of  the  attachments  that  are  formed  here,  in  early  life.  For  neither 
scholarship  nor  great  learning  can  fulfill  their  missions  among  men, 
unless  they  are  sanctified  and  hallowed  by  love,  a  love,  too,  that  shall 
shed  a  halo  of  refinement  about  all  learning,  so  that  even  the  lessons 
that' are,  sometimes,  so  irksome,  shall  possess  a  charm,  a  fascination, 
for  the  young.  And  all  labor,  and  discipline,  while  they  shall  de- 
mand the  utmost  effort  and  even  sacrifice,  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
be  exalted  into  a  divine  pleasure ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  maximum  of 
pleasure  begotten  in  the  faculties,  without  a  corresponding  degree  of 
activity  and  exertion.     This  is  a  law. 

The  pure  love  for  learning,  instead  of  lessenning  labor,  and  relax- 
ing discipline,  only  creates  a  desire  for  them,  in  their  highest  and  most 
efficient  forms.  It  will  add  a  hundred — yea  a  thousand — percent  to 
the  efficiency  of  study  and  discipline.  It  will  lead  the  child  to  put 
forth  the  utmost  effort,  not  hurful  to  himself  or  others,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  high  scholarship,  lofty  learning,  and  exalted  talent ;  for  what 
he  loves,  he  labors  for. 

But  the  question  "  How  shall  we  induce  children  to  fall  In  love  with 
learning  ?  "  still  remains.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  great  difficulty 
disappears.  The  teacher  may  even  then  step  aside  and  let  the  children 
learn ;  for  it  becomes  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure.  Not  necessari- 
ly easy ;  that  were  not  desirable,  since  the  faculties  must  be  put  to  their 
maximum  activity  and  strength,  in  order  both  to  bring  out  their  best 
fiber,  and  to  confer  upon  them  their  greatest  pleasure. 

The  question  then  is,  How  can  this  be  done  ?  How  secure  the 
healthiest  activity  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  profit  ?  Which  are  the 
better  incentives,  as  a  class ;  those  that  appeal  to  the  child's  higher 
nature,  or  those  appealing  to  his  lower  nature  ?  These  may  range,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  merest  desire  for  self-improvement,  and  pros- 
pective happiness,  to  the  loftiest  sentiment  of  holy  patriotism,  and  of 
Divine  love ;  and,    on  the  other  hand,  from  the  slightest  shade  of 
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selfishness,  to  the  most  groveling  passion  for  worldly   gain,    and   the 
most  debasing  ambition  for  place  and  power.. 

I  have  been  studying  and  writing  upon  these  questions  for  more 
than  thirty  years ;  and  while  I  do  not  claim  to  have  yet  apprehended, 
or  to  have  attained  to  any  perfect  knowledge  in  this  way,  yet  I 
believe  the  thing  is  attainable.  Therefore,  I  believe  in  pressing  on  to- 
wards the  mark  of  our  high  calling.  This  much  I  do  affirm  and  be- 
lieve, that  the  pure  love  of  learning  is  a  Divine  necessity,  and  there- 
fore attainable  even  in  this  life,  and  that  it  will  never  be  reached  by  de- 
nying it,  or  by  seeking  a  substitute  for  it. 

If  I  were  asked  to  define  the  matter  more  closely,  or  to  suggest  how 
it  may  be  attained  by  the  pupil  and  the  teacher — for  both  must  be 
baptized  in  this  love  for  learning — I  would  say,  take  nature  as  the 
great  type  of  growth.  Study  her  laws  (God's  laws)  as  revealed  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  plants  and  animals,  including  children, 
of  course.  "  Behold  the  lillies  of  the  field,  how  t/uy  grow,"  etc.  And 
then  behold  the  children  of  the  family  and  the  school,  how  they  grow ; 
and  mark  the  difference.  And  yet  the  former  is  made  the  type  of  the 
latter,  at  least  in  one  point — that  of  holy  trust  and  confidence  in  God's 
providence. 

Study  these  laws  in  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  interpret 
them  through  a  loving  Zieart.  There  can  be  no  lasting  growth,  no  en- 
nobling of  the  faculties  without  love — the  love  of  God,  and  the  love 
for  little  children,  added  to  the  love  for  learning.  This  experience 
must  be  applied  to  the  child,  as  a  thing  of  growth,  both  in  soul  and 
body.  This  done,  and  all  is  done  that  man  can  do ;  God  will  do  the 
rest.  Be  assured  of  this,  dear  teacher;  God  will  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren if  we  do  our  best.  The  law  is  then  fulfilled ;  and  all  its  terrors,  its 
punishments,  its  pains  and  penalties  are  hushed  in  the  silent  prayer  of 
work  and  faith.  Love  takes  the  place  of  law,  and  accomplishes  what 
the  law  cannot  do  with  all  its  pains  and  penalties,  viz.,  make  the  child 
love  learning. 

I  know  this  answer  is  somewhat  general.  I  intended  it  should  be. 
But  it  implies  more  than  can  be  told  in  one  brief  article.  The  true 
answer  implies  more  than  can  be  told  in  a  volume ;  for  I  have  recent- 
ly tried  it  and  failed.  The  story  is  not  yet  half  told,  others  may  suc- 
ceed better.  My  greatest  anxiety  is  that  teachers  may  study  these 
great  questions.  Our  success,  in  its  higher  and  better  sense,  depends 
upon  how  we  dispose  of  these  issues.  If  these  were  my  last  words — 
as  they  may  be — I  should  say  to  teachers,  Study,  Believe,  Love,  Do. 
Have  faith  in  God,  and  in  little  children. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM  ETIQUETTE. 


BY    MISS   DELLA    RUSSELL,    CLYDE,    O. 


■1 


(Read  before  the  Huron  Teachers'  Association.) 


We  hear  much  nowadays  concerning  street  etiquette,  parlor  eti- 
quette, table  etiquette,  and  the  various  other  kinds  of  etiquette  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  polite  society,  and  all  of  us  pay  more  or 
less  attention  to  them :  but  how  very  little  we  hear  about  the  etiquette 
of  the  school-room,  and  we  practice  it  even  less. 

Three  times  a  day  we  eat  our  meals  decorously,  always  trying  to  re- 
member that  knives  were  made  for  cutting  food,  and  forks  for  conveying 
it  to  the  mouth ;  from  our  meals  we  pass  to  the  street,  acknowledging 
salutations  and  exchanging  greeting  as  politely  as  we  know  how ;  then 
we  enter  the  school  building,  and  some  of  us  are  very  apt  to  leave  our 
good  manners  at  the  outer  door  of  the  first  hall-way,  to  be  taken  up 
again  only  as  we  leave  the  building. 

The  practical  part  of  this  paper  (so  far  as  it  may  be  practical) 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  primary  work.  The  practical  must 
ever  be  founded  upon  experience.  What  we  shall  say  is  the  result  of 
our  few  years  experience  and  observation  as  a  primary  teacher. 

First,  then,  we  would  ask,  Does  this  lack  of  etiquette  in  our  school 
duties  pay  ? 

By  "etiquette"  we  understand  those  forms  and  usages  of  good 
breeding  which  characterize  a  true  lady  or  gentleman,  and  we  believe 
it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  these  qualities  are  too  often  allowed 
by  the  average  teacher  to  take  a  furlough  during  the  active  hours  of 
school  duties. 

Again  we  would  ask,  Would  not  a  proper  regard  for  and  observance 
of  even  the  more  general  laws  of  etiquette  in  the  school-room  pay  far 
better  ? 

To  the  first  we  would  give  a  positive  negative ;  to  the  second,  even 
a  more  positive  affirmative.  It  pays  the  teacher  in  the  present  man- 
agement of  the  school, — it  will  yield  manifold  returns  in  the  after 
life  of  the  pupil. 

The  Golden  Rule  must  form  the  underlying  principle  of  all  observ- 
ances of  etiquette  in  order  to  make  them  effective,  for  good  in  the 
school-room. 

Johnny  will  close  the  door  twice  as  quickly  and  quietly  if  we  say 
"  please,"  than  if  we  say  "  Do  close  that  door — should  think  a  child 
of  your  age  would  know  better  than  to  leave  it  open." 
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Children  are  great  imitators,  and  Johnny's  harsh  voice  will  grow 
harsher  if  his  teacher  sets  him  a  bad  example. 

If  teachers  are  rough  and  boisterous  when  together,  the  scholars  will 
take  it  as  an  example  in  compound  interest  at  recess ;  if  reproved  or 
punished,  there  will  be  a  rankling  feeling  that  injustice  has  been  done 
them.  They  will  think  if  not  say — "I  behave  as  well  as  you."  Po- 
liteness on  the  part  of  teacher  toward  teacher  will  be  productive  of 
good  results  in  the  deportment  of  the  pupils. 

With  many  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools,  the  only  advances  to- 
ward culture  and  refinement  are  through  the  medium  of  the  school- 
room. 

If  the  children  are  teachable  and  the  parents  sanction  the  teaching, 
our  work  is  doubly  beneficial — the  pupil  and  the  home  both  benefited. 

As  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  so  the  little  seed  sown 
in  our  schools  may  enter  families  where  refinement  is  unknown,  and  do 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

To  such,  a  few  words  of  judicious  counsel  in  the  matter  of  etiquette 
will  be  of  untold  value. 

A  knowledge  of  the  little  courtesies  of  life  may  awaken  aspirations 
for  a  higher  culture.  Such  teaching  may  be  the  sowing  of  seed  which 
shall  produce  abundant  harvest. 

We  as  teachers  should  remember  that  impressions  are  being  made 
upon  youthful  minds,  which  may  last  as  long  as  life  itself. 

Hence  the  importance  of  unity  of  aim  among  teachers  in  this  re- 
gard. The  children  of  the  D  Primary  grade  ought  to  have  the  first 
principles  of  good  manners  taught  them,  and  they  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  nothing  but  courteous  treatment  toward  teacher  and 
fellow- pupil  is  expected  or  will  be  tolerated ;  and  this  course  should  be 
faithfully  followed  up  in  the  subsequent  school  years. 

We  expect  scholars  to  advance  every  year  in  their  studies,  and  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  knowledge  of  those  gentleman- 
ly and  ladylike  qualities  which  may  justly  be  expected  by  parents  and 
friends. 

If  little  children  are  not  always  polite,  it  is  hardly  noticed  as  much 
as  in  their  older  brothers  and  sisters,  but  there  comes  an  age  when  it 
is  almost  a  disgrace  to  be  ignorant  of  these  requirements,  and  such  ig- 
norance will  eventually  debar  them  from  all  good  society. 

If  their  primary  education  in  this  direction  is  neglected,  it  will  be 
hard  indeed  for  the  Grammar  teacher  to  remove  the  bad  effects  of  pre- 
vious training  and  lay  a  new  foundation.  A  right  beginning  is  very  es- 
sential. 

When  children  begin  their  school  life  they  are  necessarily   ignorant 
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of  all  school  requirements,  and  it  is  just  as  well  for  them  to  understand 
from  the  start  that  they  are  required  to  be  polite  and  kind  to  their 
school-mates  as  well  as  to  their  teacher. 

It  cannot  be  expected — indeed  it  would  not  always  be  desirable,  to 
make  perfect  " pinks  of  propriety"  out  of  growing  boys,  brimful  of 
fun  and  mischief,  but  "Young  America"  can  be  taught  that  fun  and 
courtesy  are  not  incompatible. 

Of  course  we  must  bear  with  a  great  many  mistakes,  for  the  chil- 
dren do  not  always  know  where  to  use  their  newly  acquired  knowledge. 
As  an  example,  in  a  certain  school  the  children  have  been  instructed 
to  ask  to  be  excused  when  passing  before  any  one,  and  they  religious- 
ly obey  instructions.  The  children  of  the  four  primary  rooms,  200  in 
all,  form  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  as  the  teachers  station  them- 
selves in  the  hall  to  see  them  pass  in  properly,  over  200  excuse-me's 
issue  from  their  throats.  This,  of  course  was  hard  to  bear,  as  it  nec- 
essarrily  occurred  twice  a  day.  A  judicious  explanation  finally  made 
the  matter  right. 

If  children  hurt  one  another  or  imagine  themselves  hurt,  is  it  not 
well  to  find  out  the  right  of  the  case,  and  have  the  one  in  fault  beg  par- 
don of  the  other  ?  Besides  this,  the  one  in  fault  may  deserve  some 
other  punishment ;  but  there  are  some  boys  who  would  prefer  a  good 
sound  flogging  to  begging  anyone's  pardon.  I  remember  a  boy,  who, 
while  forming  in  rank  with  the  schools,  raised  his  foot  and  gave  the 
boy  in  front  a  severe  kick.  One  of  the  teachers,  observing  his  action, 
walked  back  to  make  inquiries.  Of  course  it  was"  "accidental" — he 
just  raised  his  foot  and  the  other  boy  was  in  the  way.  The  teacher 
took  him  at  his  word,  but  told  him  the  very  least  he  could  do  was  to 
apologize.  The  boy  wasn't  used  to  that — said  he  would  rather  be 
punished — he  was  used  to  that.  He  finally  did  as  he  was  required  in 
proper  style,  and  has  had  no  similar  accidents  since. 

But  some  may  say  they  have  not  the  time  to  spend  on  such  little 
things.     Take  the  time ;  it  will  pay,  and  save  time  in  the  end. 

If  we  are  always  ladylike  or  gentlemanly  before  the  pupils  we  can 
insist  on  their  conducting  themselves  in  the  same  manner.  Teach  pu- 
pils to  speak  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice.  It  is  not  necessay  to  shout  to 
be  understood.  In  this  the  teacher  should  be  an  example  for  her  pu- 
pils to  imitate. 

If  the  children  have  not  already  learned  to  walk  properly,  teach 
them  how.  Some  children  have  a  walk  between  a  skip  and  a  jump, 
and  others  shuffle  their  feet,  both  of  which  are  very  unbecoming  and  a 
great  annoyance  to  the  teacher,  and  should  be  kindly  but  firmly  cor- 
rected.    It  seems  quite  necessary  for  all  these  faults  to  be  remedied  in 
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the  primary  grades,  or  their  work  is  so  far  a  failure.  Think  of  four 
years  of  rudeness  in  the  primary  school,  and  then  expect  the  children 
to  blossom  out  suddenly  into  grammar  school  ladies  and  gentlemen ! 

When  we  visit  these  higher  grades  and  find  any  of  these  faults  we 
very  naturally  feel  conscience  smitten ;  we  feel  that  we  did  not  do  all 
we  could  for  that  boy  or  girl  when  with  us  in  the  primary  grades. 

Trust  the  children, — trust  every  one  of  them,  until  they  prove  them- 
selves unworthy  of  trust;  treat  them  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  young- 
er growth,  and  most  of  them  will  try  to  reach  your  standard.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  treated  as  naughty  children  from  whom  you 
expect  only  rudeness,  they  will  not  disappoint  you.  They  are  capable 
of  realizing  your  worst  fears,  and  will  prove  themselves  what  you  think 
them  to  be.  "  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined."  And  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  boy  should  be  inclined  and  the  twig 
bent  over  him.  But  the  children  are  twigs  which  bend  before  the  in- 
fluence which  is  the  strongest,  good  or  bad. 

The  primary  teacher  has  not  done  all  her  work  when  she  has  cov- 
ered the  prescribed  ground,  and  brought  her  pupils  to  the  required 
standard  of  excellence  in  their  studies.  Unconsciously,  every  teacher 
exerts  an  influence  for  good  or  ill ;  and  it  is  in  her  power  to  make  her 
influence  thoroughly  effective  for  good.  By  her  authority  and  teach- 
ing, exercised  with  patience  and  tact,  "Young  America"  may  go  out 
into  the  world,  not  only  with  intellect  vigorous  and  active,  and  moral 
nature  quickened  and  strengthened,  but  with  all  the  higher  instincts  of 
his  being  aroused  and  all  his  finer  feelings  called  into  action. 


PRIMARY  READING. 


BY   MISS   ANNA    GAGE. 


(Read  before  the  teachers  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.) 

When  a  child  first  enters  the  school  room  he  comes  from  familiar 
scenes  into  a  new  world.  Almost  everything  but  wonder  and  fear  is 
banished  from  his  mind  by  the  strange  surroundings  and  new  faces. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  accustom  him  to  this  new  world  and 
make  him  feel  at  home.  Give  him  something  to  do ;  let  him  make 
pictures  on  his  slate,  work  on  the  board ;  give  him  pictures  to  look  at, 
blocks  to  play  with,  or  anything  to  attract  his  attention.  Talk  freely  to 
him  and  encourage  him  to  talk  just  as  freely  as  he  would  at  home.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  make  a  child  talk.     He  wants  to  talk,  and  if  some 
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object  is  presented  that  he  is  familiar  with  he  is  eager  and  anxious  to  tell 
all  he  knows  about  it.  So  bring  in  objects  or  pictures,  or  make  draw- 
ings on  the  board,  and,  for  a  number  of  days,  have  talking  lessons. 

When  the  time  has  come  for  the  first  lesson,  select  an  object  or  pic- 
ture and  hold  it  up  before  the  class.  For  instance,  take  a  picture  of  a 
cat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  the  difference  between 
the  picture  and  the  real  cat.  "Children,  what  is  this?1'  you  ask. 
They  will  answer,  "  A  cat."  "  Now,  all  watch  closely,  and  see  how 
the  chalk  will  say  that."  They  all  watch  eagerly  while  you  write  the 
words  "  A  cat"  on  the  board.  Always  write  the  articles  a,  an,  and 
the,  with  the  words,  and  have  the  article  and  word  pronounc- 
ed as  one   word.     Write  the  words  a  number  of   times    on  the 

board.     Lay  the  object  down  and  ask  a   child  to  bring  you   , 

pointing  to  the  words.  Ask  what  the  chalk  has  said,  and  many 
other  questions  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  you.  Five  min- 
utes is  long  enough  for  a  lesson  of  this  kind.  When  the  children  go 
to  their  seats,  have  them  write  the  words  on  their  slates.  The  teach- 
er will  write  the  whole  word — the  letters  connected — on  the  board  in 
very  large  letters,  and  have  it  for  the  copy.  Write  it  while  the  class 
is  looking  at  you,  and  write  it  a  number  of  times  for  them.  Their  first 
efforts  will  not  be  very  successful,  but,  before  many  days,  their  work 
will  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  copy.  This  will  really  be  their  first 
lesson  in  spelling,  for,  if  the  word  is  copied  correctly  many  times,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  them  to  misspell  it. 

For  the  next  lesson  a  new  word  may  be  taken,  using  an  object  as  be- 
fore. Then  write  both  words  on  the  board,  and  as  you  point  to  the 
word  have  some  child  find  the  object.  Or,  hold  up  object  and  have 
some  child  point  to  the  word. 

Follow  this  plan  until  eight  or  ten  words  have  been  learned — all  of 
them  the  names  of  objects — and  then  begin  sentences. 

Ask  children  what  their  eyes  are  for,  then  have  them  look  around 
the  room  and  tell  what  they  can  see ;  tell  what  they  can  see  at  home, 
on  their  way  to  school,  etc.  Hold  up  an  object  that  they  have  learned 
the  name  of,  for  instance,  a  fan,  and  ask  what  they  can  see.  "  I  see 
a  fan,"  will  be  the  answer.  Write  it  on  the  board  and  have  them  tell 
you  what  the  chalk  says.  Erase  fan,  and  write  the  names  of  all  the 
objects  they  have  learned  successively.  Have  them  take  the  objects 
and  read  the  sentences.  They  will  read  in  much  more  natural  tones 
if  they  hold  the  object  and  tell  what  is  said. 

"  Never  allow  a  child  to  give  a  thought  until  he  gets  it."  He  has 
already  learned  to  talk,  and,  if  he  understands  the  thought  expressed 
in  the  sentence,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  read   it  correctly. 
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Give  him  time  enough  to  get  the  whole  thought  before  he  gives  it.  Do 
not  read  for  him.  If  he  cannot  talk  well,  train  him  to  do  so  by  talks 
with  objects.  After  the  idiom,  /  see,  has  been  learned,  have  a  talk 
with  the  children  about  what  they  have.  Then  have  them  take  objects 
and  tell  what  they  have  in  their  hands.  One  holds  up  a  mat  and  says, 
"  I  have  a  mat."  Write  it  on  the  board  and  have  the  sentence  read 
by  the  children.  Erase  a  mat,  and  write  the  other  words  they  have 
learned.  Then  write  /  see  in  place  of  /  have.  Make  slight  changes 
in  the  sentences  until  every  word  that  has  been  given  them  can  be 
recognized  readily,  no  matter  where  it  occurs  in  the  sentence.  There 
are  many  words  that  should  be  learned  only  in  sentences,  as  they  have 
no  meaning  to  a  child  unless  so  used.  A  very  great  variety  of  reading 
can  be  given  by  introducing  such  words  as  here,  there,  those,  where, 
etc.,  and  the  idioms,  This  is;  Is  this;  I  can  see;  Can  I  see. 

Quality  words  can  also  be  taught  with  objects.  In  selecting  the 
words  for  blackboard  work  choose  the  words  they  will  have  on  the 
charts,  in  a  great  measure.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  with  the 
written  work  print  a  lesson  on  the  board  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  many  children  are  able  to  read  it,  and  in  a  week's  time  it  will 
be  as  easy  for  them  to  read  the  printed  work  as  the  written. 

In  teaching  a  class  of  beginners  to  read  I  would  always  commence 
with  script.  The  writing  of  the  words  on  their  slates,  furnishes  a  vast 
amount  of  profitable  work  for  the  children.  Everything,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  school  life,  should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible 
for  them,  and  it  would  be  very  confusing  to  read  the  printed  work  and 
then  write  the  same  words  on  their  slates.  To  be  sure,  they  could 
print  the  words,  but  I  think  that  is  much  harder  than  writing,  and  it  is 
of  no  use  whatever  to  them,  so  that  method  would  seem  to  be  a  waste 
of  time. 

There  are  great  advantages  in  having  the  children  begin  their  read- 
ing from  the  blackboard.  There  you  can  write  one  word  and  that 
word  will  stand  alone.  It  will  make  a  more  decided  impression  on  the 
child's  mind  than  if  it  were  one  of  many.  A  page  of  the  chart  or  read- 
er is  a  confused  mass  of  black  and  white  and  means  nothing  to  the 
child.  Then  the  word  can  be  written  as  many  times  as  the  teacher 
thinks  necessary  in  order  to  fix  it  firmly  on  the  mind.  No  set  of  charts 
or  first  readers  repeat  the  words  often  enough,  but,  by  the  use  of  the 
board,  when  a  very  few  words  have  been  learned,  they  can  be  arranged 
in  so  many  different  ways  that  great  variety  is  afforded  the  child. 

Another  good  way  to  give  variety  to  the  reading  is  to  draw  pictures 
of  objects  that  the  children  have  not  learned  the  names  of.  In  the 
sentence,  "  My  shoe  is  black,"  draw  a  shoe.     Some  teachers  may  say 
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they  cannot  draw,  but  I  (}on't  believe  there  is  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
that  can  excel  me  in  my  inability  to  draw,  and  I  have  never  yet  had  to 
write  a  name  under  one  of  my  pictures.  From  the  first,  the  child 
should  write  every  word  and  read  from  his  slate  what  he  has  written. 
Sound- spelling,  or  slow  pronunciation,  should  be  commenced  at  the 
first.  Pronounce  a  word  slowly  for  the  children  and  have  them  tell 
what  is  said.  Then  have  them  say  the  word  slowly.  Accustom  them 
to  hear  the  separate  sounds  and  say  them.  It  will  take  but  a  short 
time  for  them  to  recognize  any  simple  word. 

After  printing  a  few  lessons  on  the  board  the  pupil  is  ready  to  begin 
the  charts.  Each  page  will  furnish  new  words  enough  for  a  number  of 
lessons,  but  not  reading  enough.  Lessons  should  be  both  written  and 
printed  on  the  board,  containing  the  words  on  the  charts.  It  does  not 
take  very  long  for  a  child  to  memorize  the  few  short  sentences  con- 
tained on  each  page.  When  new  words  occur  in  a  lesson,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  children  can  find  out  what  they  are  by  naming  the  sound  of 
each  letter.  If  there  are  silent  letters  or  sounds  they  have  not  had, 
the  picture  al  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  may  aid  them  in  making  out 
the  word.  Or,  by  questioning  the  class,  the  new  word  may  be  drawn 
out.  They  will  gain  a  much  better  idea  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  tke 
word,  if  found  out  in  this  way,  than  if  they  are  simply  told  what  it  is. 

I  think  the  irst  year  can  be  profitably  spent  in  reading  from  the 
charts  and  board.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  teacher  to  put 
so  many  lessons  on  the  board,  but  I  am  sure  she  will  feel  amply  re- 
paid for  the  work.  There  are  usually  between  two  and  three  hundred 
words  on  a  set  of  charts,  and  if  a  child  learns  them  thoroughly,  I  think 
that  is  a  good  year's  work.  The  vocabulary  cam  be  largely  increased 
as  they  learn  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  When  they  know  the  word 
nest  it  takes  but  a  short  time  for  them  to  learn  best,  rest,  vest,  etc. 
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The  Century  for  June  contains  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  article  by  T.  T. 
Munger,  on  "  Education  and  Social  Progress,"  in  which  the  writer  holds  np 
the  "inspiring  presence  and  power  of  the  teacher* '  as  the  chief  factor  in  ed- 
ucation, claiming  that  education  is  nine  parts  inspiration  and  one  part  drill, 
and  animadverts  somewhat  severely  upon  some  modern  tendencies  of  higher 
education.  What  he  has  to  say  about  examinations  in  the  following  extract 
contains,  we  think,  a  measure  of  exaggeration,  but  a  large  element  of  truth. 

Admitting  great  improvements  in  education,  I  question  if  the  change 
of  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  in  the  line  of  true  progress. 


/ 
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Heaven  forbid  that  the  relation  of  the  past  should  be  re-established.  If 
there  is  a  nightmare  of  youthful  recollection  that  the  years  fail  to  dispel, 
it  is  the  vision  of  a  college  tutor  of  thirty  years  ago.  While  the  chilling 
dignity  and  antipodal  distance  have  largely  passed  away,  there  is  dis- 
tance of  another  sort,  and  a  tendency  to  methods  that  defeat  the  end 
of  the  relation.  I  refer  to  the  increasing  tendency  to  rely  upon  ex- 
aminations and  the  consequent  separation  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
More  and  more  is  the  examination  used  to  test  proficiency, — frequent, 
searching,  thorough ;  if  a  student  passes  he  is  considered  educated. 
And  so  he  is,  if  education  is  a  drill  instead  of  an  inspiration ;  if  edu- 
cation consists  in  a  knowledge  of  text-books,  and  not  in  the  instruction 
of  a  living  man.  I  protest  against  turning  education  either  into  a 
martinet  process  or  a  frequently  recurring  judgment-day.  The  main, 
I  might  almost  say  the  entire,  feature  of  education  is  the  sympathetic 
and  inspiring  contact  of  a  fit  teacher  with  young  minds.  So  a  lioness 
trains  her  whelps ;  so  a  mother  rears  her  children ;  so  Socrates  and 
Dr.  Arnold  educated  young  men.  The  tendency  to  throw  the  student 
upon  tjie  text- book  and  to  test  him  by  examinations  is  a  departure  from 
education  just  in  the  degree  it  removes  him  from  a  fit  teacher.  I  grant 
it  is  the  proper  method  if  the  only  object  of  education  is  to  provide 
capitalists  with  trained  servants  for  opening  their  mines  and  mixing 
their  chemicals.  But  if  the  object  of  education  is  to  secure  men  who 
shall  think  for  capitalists  and  dominate  them  by  the  logic  of  a  sound 
and  lofty  philosophy,  and  to  inspire  society  with  high  conceptions  of 
character  and  conduct,  then  the  present  tendency  is  not  in  the  right 
direction.  Such  education  is  not  gained  except  by  personal  inspira- 
tion, through  personal  contact.  The  imparted  spirit  in  education,  as 
in  the  church,  is  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  That  is  a  fine  passage 
of  Plato's  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the  gende  and  pleasant  and  approv- 
ing manner  in  which  Socrates  regarded  the  words  of  the  young  men," 
and  goes  on  to  say  in  the  words  of  Phaedo, — "  I  was  close  to  Socrates, 
on  his  right  hand,  seated  on  a  sort  of  stool,  and  he  on  a  couch  which  was 
a  good  deal  higher.  Now  he  had  a  way  of  playing  with  my  hair,  and 
then  he  smoothed  my  head,  and  pressed  the  hair  upon  my  neck,  and 
said  '  tomorrow,  Phaedo,  I  suppose  that  these  fair  locks  of  yours  will 
be  severed ' "  \  for  Phaedo  was  under  a  vow.  Here  is  a  teacher  who 
repeats  and  perpetuates  himself  in  his  pupil.  I  am  not  pleading  for 
the  old  recitation-room  with  its  perfunctory  drill  and  childish  marking 
system,  but  instead,  for  a  free,  full,  confiding,  and  almost  constant  in- 
tercourse between  pupil  and  teacher.  The  main  point  in  education  is 
the  teacher.  The  tendency  at  present  is  to  select  him  because  of  his 
proficiency  in  his  department,  with  less  and  less  disposition  to  regard 
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any  other  qualifications.  Give  us  for  a  teacher  in  our  college  the  best 
mathematician  or  linguist  or  chemist— such  is  the  demand,  with  small 
inquiry  on  other  points.  Does  he  believe  anything  ?  has  he  a  heart  ? 
is  he  capable  of  human  emotions?  has  he  the  wit  of  insight?  is  he  no- 
ble, brave,  large,  aspiring,  devoted,  reverent?  These  are  minor, 
omitted  considerations.  And  indeed,  if  education  is  a  drill,  and  ex- 
aminations do  the  work,  and  if  the  aim  is  to  provide  servants  for  cap- 
italists, these  things  are  quite  superfluous.  I  do  not  deny  before  prac- 
tical educators,  who  are  often  shut  off  from  pursuing  their  own  better 
ideals,  the  wisdom  of  the  examination.  It  is  a  practical  world  we  are  in, 
and  education  is  a  thing  of  methods ;  but  to  erect  the  examination  in- 
to a  test  and  main  feature  of  education,  turning,  as  it  does,  chiefly  up- 
on knowledge  of  the  text  book,  is  to  take  away  from  it  what  I  will  call 
its  human  element  The  examination  may  be  necessary  under  the  sys- 
tem and  in  view  of  the  end  now  held  up,  but  it  is  not  a  lovely  specta- 
cle, preceded,  as  it  is,  by  a  process  the  name  of  which  is  an  indignity 
and  a  condemnation — tramming.  On  what  principle  of  education  can 
such  a  process  be  justified?  But  it  is  recognized  and  almost  called  for 
by  the  present  methods.  If  familiarity  with  the  text-books  is  the  main 
thing,  and  examinations  are  the  test,  cramming  is  the  sure  correlate 
and  is  even  invited.  And  so  a  hundred  well-crammed  students  meet 
a  teacher  who  does  not  greatly  alter  his  function  or  character  in  be- 
coming a  detective  of  deftly  concealed  formulae  and  tough  passages, 
tucked  in  the  sleeves  and  otherwise  hid  as  if  by  a  Chinese  card-player. 
Indeed,  the  whole  affair  is  Chinese, — formal,  childish,  soulless.  When 
education  turns  upon  and  is  determined  by  an  examination  instead  of 
daily  and  almost  hourly  contact  with  a  wise,  sympathetic,  inspiring 
teacher,  it  provokes  these  irrational  methods  and  defeats  itself  at  every 
point.  It  has  not  even  the  excellencies  of  the  military  drill,  for  a  sol- 
dier learns  the  manual  however  unwillingly  he  goes  through  it,  but  a 
student  left  largely  with  his  text-book — the  teacher  a  rarely  appearing 
phantom  except  at  examinations,  where  he  sits  clothed  in  the  black 
robes  of  Rhadamanthus  to  determine  if  the  cramming  has  been  suffi- 
cient,— this  is  neither  drill  nor  education,  but  is  rather  akin  to  the 
commercial  processes  in  which  the  young  men  will  soon  be  engaged — 
a  process  of  rapid  inflation  and  soon  following  disgorgement.  It  is  no 
surprise  that  athletics  are  the  inspiring  theme  in  our  colleges,  when  the 
possible  finer  enthusiasms  are  quenched  by  such  methods  as  these. 


Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is 
good? 
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SONG. 


IN    PRAISE   OF  HYGEIA. 


BY   CARRIE   CHEYNEY. 

Sing  we  of  Hygeia,  than  Venus  more  fair ; 
E'en  Venus  the  charms  of  Hygeia  must  wear ; 
Lest  the  radiance  of  health  with  her  features  unite, 
The  graces  of  outline  will  fail  to  delight. 

Nor  Venus  nor  Cupid  true  bliss  can  bestow, 
To  a  goddess  more  wise,  our  devotion  we  owe ; 
A  boon  that  is  priceless  aye  would  you  retain? 
Then  yield  reverent  homage  in  Hygeia's  fane. 

Her  happy  disciples  bear  cheerful  each  care, 
They  heed  not,  like  Hero,  the  voice  of  Despair ; 
From  toil  they  win  treasures  that  gold  cannot  buy ; 
For  them  reigns  no  winter,  and  cloudless  the  sky. 

The  slothful  her  favor  solicit  in  vain, 
For  action  is  law  in  her  charming  domain, 
Where  fetters  of  ill  the  strong  limbs  may  not  bind, 
And  Reason  is  lord  in  the  kingdom  of  mind. 

She  sighs  not,  likt  Venus,  in  vine-covered  bower, 
And  laughs  at  young  Cupid's  mysterious  power; 
Who  quaff  from  her  fount  no  disease  will  annoy ; 
Her  temple,  all  nature  exultant  with  joy. 

Then  hail  to  Hygeia,  our  beautiful  queen ! 
'Neath  the  sway  of  her  wand  how  resplendent  the  scene ! 
Here  rare,  thornless  roses  exhale  rich  perfume, 
And  seasons,  like  spring-time,  are  brilliant  with  bloom. 
JVooster,  Ohio. 
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NEED  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION  TO   CHIL- 
DREN. 


BY    REV.    W.    B.    TREVELYAN. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is,  I  am  afraid,  sure  to  provoke  a  certain 
amount  of  criticism.  It  is,  you  may  say,  treating  of  impossbilities. 
In  the  present  day,  when  we  have  to  do  with  such  immense  quantities 
of  children,  how  can  we  devote  individual  attention  to  each   one  ?    I 
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most  fully  recognize  the  difficulty ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  if  we  are  to  do  our  work  properly,  if  we  are  in  any  true  sense 
to  "  educate' '  the  children  entrusted  to  us,  we  must  not  only  deal  with 
them  in  the  mass,  but  take  an  individual  interest  in  them.  For  what 
does  "education"  mean?  Surely  not  mere  instruction — not  " cram- 
ming." No,  it  means  the  very  reverse — it  means,  not  putting  in,  but 
drawing  out.  It  means  the  taking  a  child,  finding  out  what  is  in  him, 
teaching  him  to  recognize  his  own  powers,  and  love  to  use  them,  help- 
ing him  to  develop  them,  teaching  him  to  think.  This  is  something, 
at  least,  of  what  education  means.  Merely  to  fill  a  child's  mind  with 
facts  may  be  instruction,  but  it  is  not  education.  "The  true  teach- 
er," it  has  been  said,  "draws  out  latent  capacities,  and  makes  the 
child  feel  that  success  depends  upon  his  own  exertions."  The  true 
teacher  will  endeavor  to  teach  children  to  use  the  gifts  with  which  God 
has  endowed  him — he  will  teach  him  to  think.  I  remember  a  man  of 
twenty-three — a  so-called  ' '  educated  "  man — with  whom  I  once  ven- 
tured to  expostulate  because  he  only  read  and  never  thought,  looking 
up  and  saying  in  a  somewhat  injured  voice,  "Why  I  never  think!  " 
The  very  groundwork  of  his  education  had  been  neglected.  His  ed- 
ucation had  never  really  begun.  Perhaps  he  had  been  stuffed  with 
facts,  but  he  lacked  the  individual  care  which  would  have  taught  him 
to  use  and  develop  his  own  powers.  Do  you  remember  that  descrip- 
tion in  Carlyle's  "Sartor  Resartus"  of  the  old-fashioned  school  master? 
"  My  teachers  were  hidebound  pedants,  without  knowledge  of  man's 
nature  or  of  boy's,  or  of  aught  save  their  lexicons  and  quarterly  account 
books.  Innumerable  dead  vocables  they  crammed  into  us,  and  called 
it  fostering  the  growth  of  mind.  How  can  an  inanimate,  mechanical, 
gerund-grinder,  the  like  of  whom  will,  in  a  subsequent  century,  be  man- 
ufactured at  Nurnberg  out  of  wood  and  leather,  foster  the  growth  of 
anything,  much  more  of  mind,  which  grows  not  like  a  vegetable  (by 
having  its  roots  littered  by  etymological  compost)  but  like  a  spirit,  by 
mysterious  contact  of  spirit;  thought  kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  living 
thought  ?  How  shall  he  give  kindling  in  whose  own  inward  man 
there  is  no  live  coal,  but  all  is  burnt  out  to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder  ? 
The  Hinterschlag  professors  knew  syntax  enough,  and  of  the  human 
soul  thus  much :  that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memory,  and  could  be 
acted  on  through  the  muscular  integument  by  the  appliance  of  birch 
rods."     I  think  that  passage  emphasizes  all  that  ought  not  to  be. 

And  may  I  on  this  subject  quote  some  words  from  another  and  a 
very  different  writer,  whose  life  I  have  lately  been  reading — Mon- 
seigneur  Dupanloup,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  all  educators  in  modern 
times.     "  What  a  teacher  does  by  himself,"  he  says,  "is   little:  what 
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he  induces  his  pupil  to  do  freely  is  everything;  for  authority  is  not 
constraint ;  it  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  respect  and  devotion.  As 
for  me,  as  long  as  I  have  anything  to  say  to  education,  I  will  respect 
human  liberty  in  the  smallest  child,  and  that  more  religiously  than  in 
a  grown-up  man,  for  this  latter  can  defend  himself  against  me,  and 
the  child  cannot.  We  must  respect  the  weakness,  but  also  the  pow- 
er." And  then  he  uses  words  which  show  how  utterly  impossible  it 
is  that  we  should  be  content  merely  with  dealing  with  children  in  the 
lump  if  we  really  mean  to  do  our  best  for  them.  "  You  must  win  the 
heart  of  the  child ;  but  to  win  his  heart  you  must  love  him.  Without 
love  there  is  no  devotion  in  the  master,  no  affection  in  the  child.  Be 
fathers  and  not  masters  to  these  boys ;  but  even  that  is  not  enough — 
be  their  mothers." 

But  we  may  pass  on   to  another  obvious  point  which  ought  to 
help  us  in  our  resolves  to  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  an  individ- 
ual knowledge  of  the  children  committed  to  us.     I  mean  the  complex 
character  of  human  nature.     A  child  is  not  all  mind;  and  to  develop 
mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body  and  the  soul  (or  spiritual  nature)  is  but 
to  produce   an  intellectual  abortion.     The  true  aim  of  education  can 
surely  be  nothing  less  than  to  develop  as  far  as  possible  every  part  of 
a  child's  nature ;  to  draw  out  his  mental  powers ;  to  train,  strengthen, 
and  discipline  his  bodily  powers  (for,  as  it  has  been  said,  "  intellectual 
progress  has   its   root   in  bodily  health  ") ;  and  to  enable  him  to  use 
the  still  higher  and  more  wonderful  spiritual  nature  with   which   God 
'  has  gifted  him — to  use  that  in  him  which  specially  makes  him  divine, 
that  with  which  he  holds  communion   with  Almighty   God   Himself. 
Not  to  do  this,  to  develop  his  mind  alone,  is  to  make  him  a  mere  thinking 
machine  just  as  to  develop  his  body  alone  would  make  him  a  mere  animal. 
And  to  fall  into  this  mistake  is  surely  something  more  than  a  mere  er- 
ror— it  is  doing  the  child  a  wrong,  it  is  teaching  him  to  waste  his  pow- 
ers.    "To  prepare  us  for  complete  living,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "  is 
the  function  which  education  has  to  discharge."     And  we  may  go 
higher  still — we  may  say  that  our  work  is  to  train  these  children  for 
eternity.    That  can  be  no  "complete  living"  which  takes  no  account 
of  the  life  beyond  the  grave.     We  who  believe  in  that  truer,  better  life 
feel  what  an  intensely  responsible  work  it  is  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  us.     To  us  is  committed  the  first  moulding  and  shaping  of  that  which 
is  to  live  on  through  eternity ;  and  how  largely  the  happiness  or  un- 
happiness  of  that  eternity  may  depend  upon  the  first  moulding  hand, 
who  can  say  ?    Many  of  the  children  with  whom  we  deal  may    never 
have  another  chance  of  being  disciplined  or  trained.     They  may   go 
back  to  bad  homes,    or  go  out  as  soon  as  they  leave  us,  to  work  in 
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places  where  their  true  welfare  will  be  utterly  ignored.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  that  first  training  which  we  in 
our  day  schools  are  giving  them  ?  True,  we  may  be  able  to  do  very 
little  of  what  we  should  like  to  do — we  have  them  after  all  for  so  short 
a  time,  we  have  such  numbers  to  deal  with,  our  teaching  is  so  often 
grievously  counteracted  by  home  influences ;  and  yet  how  earnestly 
we  ought  to  strive  to  do  what  we  can,  for  it  lies  with  us  in 
so  great  a  measure  to  form  character.  It  is  in  early  years  that 
character  is  most  easily  formed,  the  twig  is  pliant  while  it  is 
young ;  and  if  we  can  do  nothing  more,  we  can  at  least  give  it  a  strong 
inclination  towards  what  is  good,  upright,  and  true.  We  may  be,  if  I 
may  use  a  homely  illustration,  like  the  express  train,  which  rushes  past 
on  its  onward  course  (for  our  pupils  have  to  leave  us — we  cannot  al- 
ways keep  them),  but  the  slip  carriage  which  we  have  detached  glides 
safely  home  into  the  station  owing  to  the  impetus  received. 

And  yet  another  thought.  And  I  make  no  apology  for  giving 
you  yet  another  reason ;  for  the  individual  care  of  children  is  so  diffi- 
cult, and  demands  of  a  teacher  so  much  self-sacrifice,  so  much  expen- 
diture of  time  and  care  and  anxious  thought,  that  it  is  really  necessary 
to  consider  and  weigh  thoroughly  the  reasons  which  should  impel  us  to 
attempt  it.  And  the  thought  I  would  suggest  to  you  is  this — the  in- 
finite divergences  of  character  in  the  children  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal.  Ah !  what  easy  work  ours  would  be  if  everyone  were  cast  in 
the  same  mould !  But  they  are  not.  No  two  human  beings  are  ex- 
actly alike.  Man's  works  are  often  "turned  out"  wholesale,  but 
God's  never ;  there  is  no  dull  monotonous  uniformity  in  the  works  of 
God.  Just  as  no  two  faces  are  exactly  alike,  so  are  no  two  characters. 
And,  therefore,  we  cannot  rightly  or  satisfactorily  deal  with  them  in 
the  mass.  Some  children  are  bright  and  clever,  others  dull  and  slow. 
Some  are  vigorous  and  eager,  other  sluggish  and  idle.  Some  children 
develop  rapidly,  others  no  less  surely  but  far  more  slowly.  Some 
children  are  keenly  sensitive,  others  hopelessly  thick-skinned.  Some 
children  can  be  dealt  with  best  by  punishment,  others  inspired  by  re. 
ward  and  encouragement.  One  is  open  and  frank,  another  sly  and 
underhand.  And  then  their  horne-surroundings  are  so  different — 
some  getting  much  help  from  their  parents  and  others  none.  How 
can  we  deal  with  all  these  alike  ?  Ah !  surely  the  truest  and  best 
teacher  is  he  who  combines  with  clear,  vigorous  instruction  a  quick  in- 
sight into  character  and  a  wise  sympathy  with  individual  difficulties 
and  failings ;  who  watches  the  children  not  only  in  school  time  when 
they  are  on' their  guard,  but  at  their  play  and  in  their  games,  when  re- 
straint is  relaxed,  and  the  true  nature  shows  itself;  who  does  not  ex- 
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pect  the  dull  children  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  bright 
ones,  or  to  do  it  as  quickly;  who  in  spite  of  grants  and  Inspectors  "  is 
able  to  have  compassion  on  them  that  are  ignorant "  ;  who  knows  how 
to  deal  out  wise  encouragement,  judicious  praise. 

Yes,  it  all  points  one  way.  We  cannot  be  content  with  dealing 
with  children  in  the  lump.  We  must  try  to  know  them  one  by  one. 
It  was  our  Lord's  own  method  of  dealing  with  souls.  He  did  not  think 
it  waste  of  time  to  teach  Nicodemus,  or  the  woman  of  Samaria,  or  the 
two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus — to  "find"  the  blind  man  in 
the  Temple,  or  to  expound  privately  to  His  disciples  the  teaching  He 
had  already  given  in  public.  And  we  in  our  measure  must  try  to  im- 
itate Him.  You  remember  the  old  illustration  which  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  uses.  To  fill  a  quantity  of  narrow  necked  bottles,  the  quickest 
plan  would  be,  not  to  throw  buckets  of  water  over  them,  but  to  pour 
a  little  into  each  one  singly.  And  that  is  true  of  our  work.  Let  us 
never  think  it  waste  of  time  to  be  dealing  with  an  individual. 

I  know  that  the  standard  I  have  tried  to  set  before  you  is  a  high 
one;  I  know  that  it  involves  a  good  deal;  and  before  I  close  this  pa- 
per I  should  like  very  briefly  to  point  out  a  little  of  what  it  does  in- 
volve. 

1.  It  involves  self- sacrifice — sacrifice  of  our  time,  of  our  inclina- 
tions, of  our  ease.  But  what  real  work  does  not?  "  Except  a  corn 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.' '  Our  lives  can  never  be  really  fruitful 
unless,  like  our  Lord,  we  learn  to  die — to  self  and  to  our  own  inclina- 
tions. If  we  (whether  priests  or  laity)  look  upon  our  work  as  a  mere- 
ly professional  matter,  we  shall  fail  to  bear  much  or  abiding  fruit.  We 
may  do  well  in  examination,  we  may  pass  a  good  percentage,  may 
satisfy  the  Inspector,  our  school  may  bear  a  good  name ;  but  we  shall 
not  be  doing  what  we  might  be,  what  we  ought  to  be.  "There  is," 
it  has  been  said,  "a  mysterious  efficacy  about  self  sacrifice."  And  if 
our  work  lacks  self  sacrifice,  it  will  lack  grip,  it  will  lack  power. 

2.  It  involves  sacrifice  of  time.  And  this  it  does  doubly.  (1)  We 
must  devote  time  to  self.  How  can  we  help  others  if  we  are  careless 
about  our  own  lives  ?  How  can.  we  deepen  the  lives  of  others  if  we  our- 
selves are  shallow  ?  We  whose  work  it  is  to  teach  others  need  very  often 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  elementary  truth  that  one  cannot  draw  water 
out  of  a  dry  well,  that  we  cannot  give  what  we  have  not  got  None 
are  more  keen  than  children  to  recognize  whether  the  man  is  behind 
the  words  he  speaks ;  they  soon  know  if  we  are  giving  them  things 
second-hand  or  not,  and  they  reject  or  accept  them  accordingly.  And 
in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life,  to  find  time  to  read,  and  still  more  to  digest 
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and  assimilate  what  one  reads,  is  no  easy  matter.  Nothing  but  the 
keenest  sense  of  its  importance  will  enable  us  to  do  it.  We  need  to  be 
ever  on  the  watch  against  mere  routine.  (2)  We  must  devote  much 
time  and  patience  to  others.  And  here  I  think  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  some  words  from  a  memorial  notice  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Ely  (Woodford),  in  which  this  patient  sacrifice  of  time  is  pointed  out 
as  one  of  his  characteristics.  "  It  was  remarked  of  him  through  life 
that  he  was  never  too  busy  to  give  time  to  those  who  came  to  him  for 
counsel  or  sympathy.  He  was  conspicuous  for  what  has  been  happily 
termed  'dignified  leisureliness,  never  in  a  hurry;  always  glad  to  be  in- 
terrupted,' and  for  his  '  unselfish  peacemaking  patience.'  His  unwear- 
ied kindness  in  respect  of  individuals  was  very  marked,  and  productive 
of  very  beneficial  results." 

3.  Attention  to  detail.  "  A  master,"  says  the  French  bishop  whom 
I  just  now  quoted,  "  must  attend  to  everything  from  the  soul  of  a  child 
to  the  strings  of  its  shoes."  Nothing  is  unimportant  in  such  a  work 
as  education.  "  Nothing  can  be  little  where  everything  is  great."  I  am 
afraid  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  look  upon  details  as  somewhat  tiresome 
and  beneath  our  notice,  to  think  that  it  is  grander  to  deal  only  with 
more  important  matters  and  general  principles.  But  surely  the  great- 
est man  is  he  who  (like  Almighty  God  himself)  combines  a  broad 
grasp  of  principles  with  a  loving  attention  to  the  smallest  matter  of  de- 
tail. Life  is  made  up  of  little  things,  and  none  of  us  can  afford  to  de- 
spise them. 

I  hope  I  have  not  tried  to  set  too  high  a  standard.  I  know  I  have 
said  a  great  deal  that  condemns  myself.  But  if  I  have  been  aiming 
too  high,  it  has  been  at  least  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  Without  aim- 
ing high  we  shall  do  nothing.  True,  we  shall  be  constantly  disap- 
pointed with  our  results.  No  man  who  has  a  high  ideal  can  ever  fail 
to  be  frequently  out  of  heart.  But  it  is  better  far  to  have  a  high  and 
noble  ideal  and  to  fall  short  of  it,  than  to  have  a  mean  and  paltry  ideal. 

To  be  satisfied  with  ourselves  implies  either  that  we  are  miserably 
conceited  or  that  our  ideal  is  a  very  low  one.  We  must  be  content  to 
do  our  work  quietly  in  our  generation.  "  He  who  belongs  to  his  own 
age,"  it  has  been  said,  "  belongs  to  all  ages."  Our  task  is  to  do  our 
duty.  We  can  do  no  more.  "Onesoweth  and  another  reapeth;" 
and  if  we  work  faithfully,  others  will  doubtless  enter  into  our  labors. 
We  may  not  be  brilliant  ("John  did  no  miracle"),  but  we  may  lay 
substantial  foundations  for  others  to  build  on.  And  when  we  are 
most  out  of  heart  we  may  just  make  those  simple  words  of  Faber's 
hymn  our  own : — 

"  I  do  the  little  that  I  can, 

And  leave  the  rest  to  God." 

— London  Schoolmaster. 
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LESSONS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  PUPILS. 


BY    EVELYN   S.     FOSTER. 

I  visited  a  primary  school,  not  long  ago,  and  listened  to  a  lesson 
that  interested  me  very  much.  The  children  in  this  room  were  just 
beginning  their  school  life,  and  consequently  just  learning  to  read. 
There  were  six  rows  of  seats  in  the  room,  nine  seats  in  each  row.  The 
teacher  called  out  the  pupils  from  one  row,  and,  for  a  time,  gave  most 
of  her  attention  to  them.  She  had  in  her  hands  at  first  a  basket  of 
toys, — some  china,  some  rubber,  some  wooden,  perhaps.  To  each 
child  she  handed  one.  Toys  in  a  school  room !  Fancy  the  happiness 
of  the  children !  The  teacher  then  asked  each  little  pupil  what  he 
held.  She  insisted  upon  a  complete  answer  to  her  question, — an  an- 
swer that  should  form  a  simple  sentence  correctly  expressed.  As  soon 
as  a  correct  sentence  was  given,  she  wrote  it  upon  the  board  in  script 
letters.     Soon  there  were  several  sentences  on  the  board : 

"I  have  a  dove."  "I  have  a  doll."  "I  have  a  picture."  "I 
have  a  lamb."     "  I  have  a  horse." 

After  a  sentence  was  given,  the  teacher  required  the  child  giving  it 
to  point  the  words  out  upon  the  board,  and  then  to  read  the  sentence, 
not  in  the  old  fashioned  school-room  tone,  but  with  a  good  expression. 
When  each  child  had  read  his  own  and  perhaps  some  other  sentence, 
the  teacher  collected  the  toys  and  placed  them  in  a  large  pile  before 
the  pupils.  She  then  pointed  to  a  sentence  and  asked  some  child  to 
read  it.  If  the  sentence  were  this :  "  I  have  a  lamb,"  then  she  said, 
"  Now,  who  can  find  the  lamb?"  The  children  looked  eagerly,  and 
the  child  who  found  it  seemed  as  proud  and  happy  as  if  he  had  dis- 
covered some  priceless  treasure.  The  teacher  then  pointed  to  another 
sentence,  and  so  continued  until  the  names  of  all  the  toys  were  found. 

This  lesson  was  review,  but  the  teacher  told  me  she  followed  a 
similar  plan  in  teaching  new  words.  For  the  first  week  of  the  year, 
she  said,  she  did  not  attempt  to  write  upon  the  board,  but  simply  talk- 
ed with  the  children  and  taught  them  to  form  correct  oral  sentences. 
This  method  of  teaching  is  called  the  "Sentence  Method." 

The  teacher  whose  school  I  visited  told  me  that  she  was  required  to 
teach  by  this  method  three  hundred  words  in  twenty  weeks.  Until 
these  words  are  learned  the  children  do  not  use  reading  books. 

During  the  fourth  month  a  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  teaching 
sentences  that  will  instill  habits  of  politeness;  as,  "  When  I  go  to  bed  I 
say,  '  Good  night.'  "     "  When  I  get  up  I  say,  '  Good  morning.' " 
"I  always  say   'Thank  you,'   and   'If  you  please.'" — Educational 
Gazette. 
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"  IT'S  MEAN  TO   TELL." 


We  endorse,  in  the  main,  what  the  editor  of  The  Educational  Journal  (To- 
ronto) says  in  the  following  article,  about  pupils  giving  information  concern- 
ing the  misdeeds  of  their  fellows.  We  especially  commend  what  is  said  in  the 
last  paragraph  about  cultivating  in  pupils  a  manly  frankness  and  openness  of 
spirit,  and  leading  them  to  plant  themselves  fearlessly  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order.  A  strong  teacher  may  exert  a  mighty  influence  in  this  direction.  But 
we  think  there  are  circumstances  under  which  it  is  not  only  a  teacher's  privi- 
lege to  compel  a  boy  to  give  evidence,  but  also  his  imperative  duty.  We  have 
always  acted  on  this  principle,  and  we  believe  it  is  right. — Ed. 

The  conscientious  teacher  often  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  diffi- 
cult moral  problems  in  the  school-room.  Not  the  least  perplexing  of 
these  we  have  found  to  arise  in  connection  with  attempts  to  discover 
the  perpetrator  of  some  flagrant  breach  of  school  law — often,  it  may 
be,  of  moral  law  as  well.  The  best  interests  of  all  concerned  demand 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  culprit.  This  may  be  necessary, 
not  only  for  the  upholding  of  discipline,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
innocent  from  unjust  suspicion.  The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  known 
to  but  one  or  two  besides  the  guilty  party.  These  may  have  been  less 
guilty  accomplices,  or  secret  abettors,  or  mere  confidants,  or  accident- 
al spectators.  In  any  case,  it  seems  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
their  testimony  should  be  had,  while  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  may 
be,  the  parties  will  suffer  almost  anything  rather  than  turn  informers. 
In  their  view  it  would  be  "  mean  to  tell."  Their  honor,  according  to 
the  popular  code,  is  at  stake.     What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Of  course,  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Circumstances  alter 
cases,  and  each  case  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  We 
have  recently  referred  to  the  point,  but  its  importance  warrants  fuller 
consideration.  The  view  that  has  always  seemed  to  us  most  tenable 
is  that  the  boys'  code  of  honor  is  wrong,  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  convince  them  of  the  fact.  If  they  can  be  brought  to 
see  that  the  duty  of  an  honest  boy  to  the  school,  in  other  words  to  so- 
ciety, outweighs  any  minor  consideration ;  that  true  honor  can  have 
no  secret  pact  with  wrong-doing,  and  cannot  shield  it  without  commit- 
ting equal  wrong,  the  main  point  is  gained.  But  a  first  step  is  to  con- 
vince the  judgment  and  conscience  that  the  thing  that  has  been  done 
is  wrong,  is  a  moral  crime,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
demand  its  exposure  and  punishment.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  we 
very  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  inducing,  much  less  compelling,  a 
boy  to  give  evidence.  Another  rule  we  deem  of  great  importance  is 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  receiving  secret  information.     On  no  account,  if 
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it  can  be  avoided,  should  the  witness  be  encouraged  by  the  promise 
that  his  name  shall  not  be  known.  He  should  be  induced,  if  possible, 
to  come  out  openly  and  manfully,  as  one  performing  a  high,  if  disa- 
greeable, duty.  If  he  can  be  induced  to  go  to  the  culprit  beforehand 
and  avow  his  determination  to  tell  what  he  knows,  the  guilty  one  will 
generally  save  him  the  trouble  by  confession. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  above  is  far-reaching.  It  affects  so- 
ciety as  well  as  school.  How  often  will  an  upright  citizen  wink  at 
gross  wrong- doing,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  there  is  something 
mean  in  becoming  an  informer.  In  school,  or  in  society,  the  guilt  of 
moral  cowardice  is  often  involved  in  the  concealing,  not  the  informing. 
But  the  trouble,  we  have  often  found,  lies  largely  in  the  notion  of  se- 
crecy, underhandedness.  Let  this  notion  be  repudiated.  Let  it  be 
tacitly  understood,  and,  if  need  be,  openly  avowed,  that  the  manly  or 
womanly  pupil  is  the  one  who  is  openly,  fearlessly,  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order.  Children  will  generally  despise  and  persecute  the  secret 
informer,  but  will  admire  the  one  who  does  right  without  fear  of  their 
frowns  or  jibes.  The  pupil  who  says  modestly  but  fearlessly,  (<Iam 
with  you  in  all  good  sport,  but  will  not  wink  at  anything  which  I 
know  to  be  wrong,"  and  who  carries  it  out  without  priggishness,  will  not 
be  unpopular.  We  have  known  a  few  such,  and  they  were  among  the 
most  popular  and  influential  in  the  school.  Each  was  a  power  for 
good.  The  true  remedy,  then,  is  to  create,  if  possible,  such  a  mor- 
al atmosphere  in  the  school  that  the  code  of  honor  will  con- 
demn the  secret  evil-doing,  and  approve  its  manful  exposure.  We 
have  known  an  excellent  effect  to  be  produced  by  a  brave  pupil  go- 
ing quietly  to  the  culprit  and  appealing  to  his  manliness  to  tell  the 
truth  himself  and  save  others  the  necessity. 


RULES,  OFFENSES,  AND  PENALTIES. 

BY   JOHN    W.     WOODY. 

The  rules  of  a  school,  like  the  laws  of  a  State,  are  useful  so  far  as 
they  are  properly  enforced.  A  teacher  soon  learns  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  a  good  rule  than  to  enforce  it,  and  that  even  a  good 
rule  unwisely  enforced  is  often  productive  of  bad  results. 

Then,  what  are  the  rules  that  may  be  employed  to  advantage  in  the 
regulation  of  a  school  ?  When  should  these  rules  be  introduced,  and 
by  whom  adopted  ?  There  are  three  questions  that  should  confront 
the  teacher  at  the  opening  of  a  term— r  First,  what  rules  or  requisitions, 
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if  enforced,  would  conduce  to  the  good  order  and  advancement  of  the 
pupils  ?  Second,  which  of  these  rules  can  be  properly  enforced  under 
the  circumstances  ?  Third,  how  can  they  be  introduced  so  that  their 
enforcement  will  meet  with  the  least  opposition  and  secure  the  best  re- 
sults ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  will  in  large  measure  determine 
the  rules  to  be  introduced  and  the  manner  of  their  adoption.  Exper- 
ience soon  convinces  one  of  the  impracticability  of  endeavoring  to 
make  rules  to  meet  all  cases  likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  the 
school.  The  best  results  are,  therefore,  generally  obtained  when  there 
are  but  few  rules,  and  these  more  in  the  nature  of  requests.  Say  to 
Young  America,  "You  shall,"  and  the  response  is  "I  won't." 
Change  the  demand  into  the  form  of  a  solicitation,  and  he  readily 
yields  to  the  request. 

When  shall  the  rides  be  introduced! — Not  necessarily  at  the  opening 
of  the  term,  but  rather  at  intervals,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. 

Probably  the  best  plan  is  never  to  introduce  a  rule  till  it  is  needed. 

By  whom  shall  the  rules  be  adopted? — Shall  it  be  by  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  teacher  alone,  or  shall  it  be  by  the  teacher  and  pupils 
acting  jointly  ? 

As  a  natural  result  growing  out  of  circumstances  always  present, 
the  teacher  or  some  officer  in  the  school  will  always  determine  the  na- 
ture of  the  rule,  and  be  the  instrument  of  its  introduction.  And  by 
either  method  it  will  always  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  very  good  rules  and  plenty  of  them.  Hence  the  question  is, 
which  of  the  two  methods  will  be  likely  to  secure  the  best  enforcement 
of  the  rules  adopted.  The  experience  of  the  writer  has  been  in  favor 
of  the  latter. 

/  By  showing  the  pupils  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  the  rules, 
and  thus  obtaining  co-operation  in  their  adoption,  a  confidence  and 
support  is  secured  that  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  their  enforcement. 
A  teacher  receives  no  greater  encouragement  than  to  feel  that  his 
work  and  methods  have  the  confidence  and  appreciation  of  the  pupils. 
And  nothing  is  more  likely  to  secure  this  confidence  than  a  like  confi- 
dence and  appreciation  felt  and  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Offenses. — As  to  the  intent  of  the  individual,  there  are  offenses  which 
are  criminal  and  those  which  are  not  criminal.  Two  pupils  may  do 
the  same  deed  of  offense,  and  in  one  case  the  act  will  be  criminal,  and 
in  the  other  not  criminal,  it  depending  wholly  upon  the  motive  oi 
the  individual.  There  are  two  boys  whom  we  shall  call  Jimmie  and 
Freddie.  Jimmie  is  sitting  at  his  desk  waiting  his  opportunity  to 
dodge  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  and  do  something  to  create  disorder,  he 
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hardly  knows  what.  He  sees  a  boy  coming  from  recitation,  puts  out 
his  foot,  trips  him  to  the  floor,  and  disturbs  the  school.  At  another 
time,  Freddie  has  been  studying  very  hard,  has  just  finished  by  his 
own  efforts  the  last  hard  problem  in  his  lesson,  and  is  now  elated  by 
feelings  of  satisfaction  that  follow  success.  Just  then  the  same  little 
boy  is  passing  his  desk.  Without  thinking  of  rules,  whether  the  teach- 
er sees  him,  or  scarcely  anything,  he  puts  out  his  foot  and  throws  the 
little  fellow  on  to  the  floor.  In  both  cases  the  deed  was  in  substance 
the  same,  but  in  one  case  it  was  criminal  while  in  the  other  it  was  not. 
In  the  former  case  the  act  was  prompted  by  a  bad  motive  and  in  a 
measure  premeditated,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  impulsive,  not  spring- 
ing from  any  bad  intentions.  Freddie  is  known  as  an  orderly  and  in- 
dustrious boy,  has  respect  for  his  teacher,  the  pupils,  and  the  rules  of 
the  school,  and  while  his  offense  cannot  be  justified,  it  should  not  be 
classed  with  that  of  the  other  boy. 

As  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  committed,  there  are 
also  two  kinds  of  offenses  public  and  private.  1.  There  is  the  offense 
which  is  known  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholars;  not  only  so,  but 
the  scholars  know  that  the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  offense.  This  is  the 
public  offense.  2.  There  is  the  offense  known  to  no  one  but  the  teach- 
er and  the  one  committing  it,  or  it  may  also  be  known  to  the  school, 
but  the  members  (of  the  school  do  not  know  that  the  teacher  has  a 
knowledge  of  it.     In  either  case  it  is  classed  as  a  private  offense. 

How  shall  these  different  offenses  be  treated}  In  dealing  with  trans- 
gressors the  chief  ends  are  the  good  of  the  pupil  and  the  future  order 
and  progress  of  the  school.  To  secure  these  ends  the  treatment  must 
be  based  on  the  motive  of  the  offender  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of 
the  offense.  In  the  illustration  of  the  two  boys,  while  from  appear- 
ances the  deeds  done  were  the  same,  they  were  prompted  by  very  dif- 
ferent motives,  and  it  would  be  both  unwise  and  unjust  to  dispose  of 
the  two  cases  in  the  same  way. 

Again,  a  public  offense  requires  a  different  treatment  from  a  private 
offense.  As  a  rule,  a  public  offense  requires  public  treatment,  while  a 
private  offense  can  generally  be  disposed  of  more  satisfactorily  in  a 
private  way.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  public  offense  it  is  often  better  to 
deal  with  the  pupil  privately,  but  as  the  offense  was  public  it  should 
be  known  that  the  case  has  care.  In  all  cases  let  the  offender  be  so 
dealt  with  as  to  feel  that  the  teacher  is  his  friend  and  working  for  his 
good. 

Penalties. — What  penalties  shall  be  inflicted  for  the  offenses  com- 
mitted ?  What  shall  be  their  nature,  and  where  and  when  shall  they 
be  inflicted  ?    As  in  the  matter  of  rules  and  offenses,  we  shall  only  at- 
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tempt  to  offer  some  general  principles  and  suggestions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, leaving  them  to  be  supplemented  by  the  good  judgment  and  skill 
of  the  teacher.  As  it  is  impracticable  to  attempt  to  make  rules  to  cov- 
er all  cases  of  disorder  likely  to  occur,  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
beforehand  what  penalties  should  be  inflicted.  It  is  not  generally  best 
to  state  to  the  school  what  the  penalty  for  an  offense  will  be.  There 
is  great  power  in  mystery,  when  a  teacher  knows  how  to  use  it.  It  is 
often  well  to  keep  the  offender  for  a  time  in  suspense  as  to  what  the 
nature  of  the  penalty  will  be.  In  the  state  the  laws  are  punished  to- 
gether with  their  penalties.  But  on  this  point  the  government  of  the 
school  should  differ  from  that  of  the  state. 

To  the  teacher  must  be  delegated  more  discretionary  power  than  is 
given  to  the  courts.  To  him  it  must  be  left  to  judge  in  each  individ- 
ual case  of  the  motives  of  the  pupil,  the  nature  of  the  offense,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  committed,  and  the  penalty  suited  to 
the  occasion. 

Where  and  when  a  punishment  should  be  inflicted  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  and  nature  of  the  offense,  and  upon  the  disposition  and 
temper  of  the  parties. 

It  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  in  the  presence  of  the  other  pupils.  It 
is  hardly  possible  for  a  teacher  to  punish  a  pupil  in  the  presence  of  the 
school  without  creating  undue  prejudice  either  toward  himself  or  to- 
ward the  pupil.  Though  the  punishment  may  be  slight  and  in  no  way 
objectionable,  if  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  school  it  furnishes  a 
good  opportunity  for  exaggerated  statements  of  a  kind  that  do  harm. 
If  a  teacher  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  use  the  rod,  he  should  nev- 
er do  it  in  the  presence  of  other  children. 

As  much  as  possible  let  the  matter  of  the  punishment  be  known  only 
to  the  scholar  and  his  teacher,  and  let  it  never  be  inflicted   when  the 
teacher  is  excited  or  in  any  way  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  anger  or  re- 
venge.— The  Student 
New  Garden,  Fifth  Month,  $th,  1887. 
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My  Esteemed  Findley: — On  page  301  of  the  Monthly,  your  crit- 
ic raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  such  words  as  protoplasm  and  chloro- 
phyll in  a  Botany  intended  for  little  children  in  the  primary  schools.  I 
have  not  seen  the  Botany  and  know  nothing  of  it;  but  I  dissent  from 
the  moral  drawn. 

The  words  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll  should  be  used  whenever  they 
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are  called  for,  and  so  should  all  technical  words.  This  is  the  only  roy- 
al road  to  learning.  Such  technical  words  as  these  have  a  definite 
meaning,  and  this  meaning  is  as  easy  for  a  child  to  get  under  one  col- 
location of  syllables  as  under  another ;  the  mere  length  of  the  word  is 
only  a  trifle  of  a  bother.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  the 
etymology  of  the  words  in  question,  unless  such  explanation  happens 
to  come  in  happily.  At  the  outset,  they  may  be  taken  as  arbitrary 
signs  of  ideas  which  have  entered  into  scientific  thought,  and  which  are 
employed  by  those  who  cultivate  the  several  sciences.  The  real  diffi- 
culty does  not  lie  in  the  words  used,  but  in  the  ideas  that  they  are 
meant  to  convey.  • '  Lungs ' '  and  ' '  Lights  "  are  about  of  equal  length ; 
and  "protoplasm"  is  much  shorter  than  "first  moulded,"  and  ex- 
presses quite  as  much  to  the  youthful  cerebrum.  In  the  case  in  point, 
"  leaf  green  "  is  much  more  likely  to  lead  the  young  botanist  into  error 
than  "chlorophyll."  If  he  studies  botany  at  all  he  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  plant  that  has  leaves  can  grow  without  chlorophyll,  (and  pro- 
toplasm), and  he  will  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  red  leaved 
plants  that  keep  on  growing  without  any  apparent  "  leaf  green." 

The  botany  that  any  child  studies,  before  he  can  use  such  a  word  as 
chlorophyll,  trippingly,  is  of  about  the  same  use  to  him  as  would  be 
putting  to  rights  a  dissected  map  or  a  dissected  picture  of  a  wrecked 
locomotive.  My  Caroline  can  do  either  in  a  workmanlike  way,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  fitting  bit  is  the  driving  wheel  or  Washington 
County.  Botany  can  not  be  Botany  without  chlorophyll,  any  more 
than  arithmetic  can  be  arithmetic  without  the  multiplication  table. 

The  foregoing  does  not  imply  that  an  intelligent  teacher  may  not  ob- 
tain from  plants  much  matter  in  the  way  of  instruction  that  shall  be  of 
profit  to  very  young  pupils,  without  the  use  of  technical  language.  He 
can  show  that  some  plants  have  no  leaves,  and  that  some  have  leaves, 
without  saying  anything  about  chlorophyll. 

If  I  am  trying  to  exhibit  to  a  group  of  open  eyed  youngsters  a  por- 
tion of  the  wonderful  diorama  of  nature,  I  try  to  let  them  do  the  see- 
ing, and  tempt  them  to  look  around  corners  and  into  crannies,  but  I 
do  not  dignify  this  "  puss  in  the  corner"  sort  of  thing  by  the  name  of 
Botany  or  of  any  other  Science,  unless  it  be  my  notion  of  the  science  of 
training.     On  the  other  hand,  quite  the  contrary. 

I  believe  that  no  greater  fault  exists  in  much  of  modern  pedagogy 
than  in  ignoring  the  self-evident  truth  that  a  child  is  ready  for  the  word 
as  soon  as  he  is  ready  for  the  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  it.  If  he  is  not 
ready  for  "  protoplasm  "  let  protoplasm  lie  dormant;  but  for  charity's 
sake  do  not  try  to  say  anything  about  the  "  formative  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance which  is  in  the  process  of  constant  evolution  in  the  parent  cell, 
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whence  the  term."  And,  if  the  true  Celt  were  permitted  in  these 
pages,  I  should  say  the  youngster  could  handle  "protoplasm"  before 
he  was  ready  for  it,  and  even  see  the  green  dots  of  chlorophyll  varie- 
gating the  red  sap  of  the  coleus  or  amarynth  before  he  comprehended 
sap  other  than  that  of  the  maple. 

Technical  words  are  of  immense  importance  in  all  the  sciences.  The 
battle  between  tweedle  dum  and  tweedle  dee  could  have  been  settled 
by  a  definition.  Was  it  not  a  derivation  or  a  sort  of  a  derivative  that 
make  the  Arians  heterodox  ?  Now  if  I  and  you  have  a  word  in  com- 
mon which  has  been  defined  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  why  should 
we  not  use  it,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  compel  others  to  use  it  also  ? 
Such  a  word  is  chlorophyll,  and  such  another  is  protoplasm.  Let  us 
impress  them  upon  the  youth  committed  to  our  charge  without  regard 
to  anything  outside  of  our  agreement. 

One  of  the  doors  at  my  hotel  says  "  Push"  and  the  other  says 
"  Pull."  It  may  be  that  one  of  these  words  is  Hebrew  and  the  other 
Chinese,  but  I  have  ascertained  that  I  can  elbow  my  way  through 
"  Push  "  without  taking  my  hands  from  my  vest  pockets,  and  that  I 
must  use  my  digitals  to  secure  passage  from  " Pull."  Are  not  "Push 
and  Pull"  technical  as  much  as  are  "  Chlorophyll  and  Protoplasm?" 

It  may  seem  to  you  and  to  some  of  my  possible  readers  that  I  am 
quibbling ;  but  I  protest  that  I  do  not  so  intend.  I  wish  merely  to 
say  the  same  thing  over  again  in  a  different  way ;  and,  really,  what  I 
am  anxious  to  say  is  simply  this :  In  teaching  children,  even  in  their 
earliest  years,  in  every  case  and  in  all  cases,  the  right  word  to  use  is 
the  word  that  expresses  the  thought  to  be  conveyed.  (2)  If  the  thought 
to  be  conveyed  is  above  their  comprehension,  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  would  be  instructor  is  complete  and  continuous  silence.  By  these 
presents,  it  may  be  gathered  that  I  should  not  commend  the  book 
criticised  on  p.  301  if  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  it  endeavored  to 
anticipate  matters. 

Your  recent  numbers  seem  to  indicate  that  many  of  your  contribu- 
tors have  reason  to  think  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  anticipate  matters, 
not  only  in  text-books  but  in  the  general  ordering  of  some  of  our  com- 
mon schools.  It  finds  expression  in  such  phrases  as  "  above  the  child's 
comprehension,"  "  parrot  teaching,"  as  well  as  in  formal  essays.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  the  order  of  instruction  should  be  in  the  line  of 
the  natural  growth  of  the  child's  mind — that  is,  so  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend this  growth.  I  can  not  but  believe  that  in  too  many  cases  a 
forcing  process  has  taken  the  place  of  the  natural  growth.  Topics  are 
introduced  which  require  some  maturity  of  judgment,  not  to  mention  a 
somewhat  wider  range  of  reading  and  study  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
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Average  school  boy.  Take  for  example  the  studies  of  Rhetoric  and  of 
English  Literature,  which  are  down  upon  the  programs  of  most  of  our 
high  schools.  For  my  sins,  I  suppose,  I  had  a  year  of  such  teaching 
imposed  upon  me,  with  a  class  just  well  into  their  teens.  Campbell's 
Rhetoric  was  one  text-book,  I  forget  the  title  of  the  other;  but  it  was 
made  up  of  names,  dates,  and  sonorous  judgments  relating  to  a  numer- 
ous string  of  authors — "  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefiled," 
" Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child,"  "  Rare  Ben  Johnson,1'  "Ju- 
dicious Hooker,"  and  the  other  stock  phrases.  The  technical  words 
to  which  your  critic  objects  are  altogether  harmless  in  comparison  with 
these,  which  must  be  without  the  least  meaning  to  the  student  who  has 
not  read  long  and  intelligently  the  authors  quoted ;  nor  can  he  do 
more  than  learn  the  definitions  of  Rhetoric  without  the  same  sort  of 
training. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  in  other  studies ;  they  crop  out  queerly 
in  unexpected  places,  as  in  the  rigmarole  which  accompanies,  in  some 
esteemed  quarters,  the  instruction  in  drawing. 

I  confess  that  I  have  selected  these  because  to  many  persons 
the  so  called  technical  words  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  natur- 
al sciences  and  of  them  only.  Of  course  any  one  who  has 
given  the  first  thought  to  such  matters  knows  that  every  branch 
of  classified  knowledge  must  have  them  and  can  not  exist  without 
them.  Minor  topics,  related  to  these  sciences,  have  sometimes 
been  treated  in  "the  popular  manner"  with  some  success,  but  have 
very  seldom  resulted  in  teaching  anybody  much  of  anything.  And 
every  attempt  to  evade  the  use  of  terms  strictly  defined,  that  is,  tech- 
nical, in  teaching  any  science,  can  not  result  otherwise  than  in  palpa- 
ble failure. 

One  trouble  is  that  even  we  olders  accept,  at  times,  words  in  place 
of  ideas :  and  as  for  the  younger  fry,  the  little  book  of  excerpts,  "  Eng- 
lish as  She  Is  Taught,"  is  enough  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  I  have 
had  infinite  trouble  in  teaching  pupils  what  is  really  meant  by  defini- 
tions in  geography,  in  grammar,  etc.,  and  by  the  so-called  natural 
laws  in  the  physical  sciences.  While  teaching  physics,  I  have  often 
found  a  large  proportion  of  a  class,  presumably  well  up  in  algebra  and 
geometry,  unable  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  "inversely  as  the 
squares."  The  idea  is  not  difficult  of  comprehension,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  by  them  to  comprehend  it,  any  more  than  Burn's  son  did 
his  catechism. 

"Tho*  scarcely  langer  than  my  leg, 
He'll  screed  you  aff  Effectual  Calling, 
As  fast  as  onie  in  the  d walling." 
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I  find  this  also  among  readers  in  general,  and  am  perhaps  one  of 
them.  Sometimes  when  I  have  laid  down  the  morning  paper,  my  wife 
says,  "well,  what  did  you  find  that  is  worth  repeating?"  and  it  has 
cost  an  effort  to  remember  anything  more  than  a  trivial  accident.  It 
will  do  no  one  harm  to  try  it  himself,  and  to  note  with  how  little  attention 
and  concentration  of  thought  he  has  passed  so  many  minutes  in  going 
over  the  printed  page.  What  first  directed  my  notice  to  this  careless- 
ness was  a  question  I  asked  a  class  in  Virgil  about  the  geography  of 
Tyre.  Not  one  could  answer  nor  tell  where  in  the  world  was  Jeru- 
salem ;  yet  all  were  Sunday  school  pupils  and  nearly  ready  to  be  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school.  Be  so  good,  now,  as  to  quit  reading  and 
to  write  down  for  me  the  names  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob, or  of  the  children  of  Abraham.  Macaulay  use  to  brag  that  he 
could  name  all  his  popes  and  Kings  of  France;  but  I  am  somewhat 
shaky  on  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  do  to  urge  in  answer  that  these  are  matters  of  memoriz- 
ing ;  the  fact  being  that  few  ever  attempt  to  memorize  any  part  of  their 
reading,  any  more  than  they  do  the  bulletins  of  the  weather.  The  il- 
lustrations I  have  used  may  be  carried  much  farther.  A  relative  of 
mine  is  a  greedy  reader,  especially  of  novels.  I  believe  that  if  I 
could  get  Ivanhoe  printed  over  again,  with  a  complete  change  of  prop- 
er names,  say  Charles  Agustus  for  Ivanhoe,  and  Edith  Maud  for  Re- 
becca, and  the  Mormon  Temple  for  F.  L.  B's  castle,  etc.,  and  she 
would  be  more  than  delighted  with  the  new  novel  in  Haggard's  style. 
The  truth  is  that  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  get  down  to  the  hard  pan — 
teachers  as  well  as  the  taught.  Some  do,  and  we  call  these  the  great 
thinkers:  Bacon,  Aristotle,  Locke,  Berzelius. 

Let  me  conclude  this  wandering  disquisition  by  sayingthat  nothing  is 
so  important  in  teaching  as  the  training  of  the  pupil  to  the  habit  of 
precise  thought.  He  can  attain  this  habit  only  by  a  strict  attention  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words  he  has  to  use,  so  that  he  can  use  them  in- 
telligently and  accurately.  In  this  view,  technical  words  belong  to 
the  same  category  as  the  others  in  the  dictionary. 

Above  all  things,  he  must  not  allow  sound  to  obscure  the  sense. 
Some  instructor  says  that  in  translating  one  must  be  sure  that  he  makes 
good  sense,  because  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  author  meant  some- 
thing tangible ;  and  so  in  our  reading,  we  are  bound  to  get  something 
out  of  it,  if  it  is  actually  there,  and  not  be  dazed  by  a  rattle  of  rhetori- 
cals ;  nor  be  appalled  by  the  presence  of  technical  words  like  proto- 
plasm and  chlorophyll.  G.  A.  S. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  THE   FEELINGS. 


BY   THOMAS   M.    BALLIET. 

To  repeat  an  elementary  fact  of  psychology :  Thought  causes  emo- 
tion, emotion  causes  volition.  And  the  character  of  the  action  that 
follows  the  volition  depends  not  only  on  the  thought,  but  on  the  emo- 
tion or  feeling  that  prompts  the  volition.  Consequently,  to  secure 
right  actions  we  need  to  secure  right  feelings,  as  well  as  right  thoughts 
or  ideas.  It  is  important,  then,  that  the  teacher  should  know  how  to 
cultivate  those  feelings  that  are  good,  and  to  eradicate,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  such  as  are  bad. 

In  order  to  do  this  it  is  a  desideratum  to  possess  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  processes  and  laws  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing.  And 
here  comes  in  the  question,  how  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  these  laws 
and  processes.  From  books  ?  No ;  not  at  first.  Books  are  good  to  fin- 
ish off  one's  study,  but  it  must  begin  inductively.  The  principles  stated 
in  books  on  psychology  are  mere  rules  to  the  student,  unless  his  under- 
standing of  them  is  based  on  facts  that  he  has  himself  observed.  Get 
your  facts  by  observing  the  mental  processes  of  the  people  around 
you.     Especially  study  the  minds  of  your  pupils. 

In  studying  child  feeling  we  are,  however,  liable  to  make  two  mis- 
takes. First,  that  of  assuming  that  the  child  has  the  same  feelings  as 
the  adult.  A  common  error  of  this  class  is  that  of  supposing  that  the 
crying  of  children  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  same  kinds  of  feeling 
as  is  evinced  by  the  weeping  of  adults.  But,  as  observant  mothers 
know,  the  crying  of  infants  is  rarely  real  weeping;  1.  ;.,  it  is  not  usual- 
ly accompanied  by  tears.  When  tears  are  shed  by  the  little  child 
there  are  usually  other  indications  of  real  emotion ;  whereas  tearless 
crying  is  indicative  merely  of  discomfort.  The  emotions  that  are  most 
developed  in  early  childhotod  are  the  lower  animal  emotions,  pertain- 
ing to  the  instincts  of  self-preservation.  The  better  feelings  become 
strong  at  a  later  period.  Accordingly,  while  trying  to  cultivate  the 
higher  emotions  it  will  not  do  to  presume  too  much  on  their  power  to 
regulate  conduct. 

The  second  mistake  in  dealing  with  feeling  is  the  prevalent  notion 
that  talking  about  a  feeling  is  cultivating  it.  If  you  talk  to  a  boy 
about  loving  his  brother  you  address  his  reason,  not  his  emotional  na- 
ture. You  may  indirectly  reach  his  conscience ;  but  you  might  as 
well  expect  to  excite  the  pleasure  of  melody  by  talking  of  music,  as  to 
arouse  an  emotion  by  talking  about  it. 

The  feelings  grow  by  use.  Just  as  one's  arm  becomes  muscular 
with  plenty  of  exercise ;  just  as  the  reason  or  the  memory  develops 
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with  study — so  the  feeling  of  anger  becomes  stronger  the  more  it  is  in- 
dulged, and  also  the  better  feelings  grow  with  exercise.  Right  emo- 
tions should,  therefore,  be  called  into  play  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
while  wrong  feelings  should  never  be  called  into  play  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  Avoid  all  occasion  of  offense.  As  memory  or  the  will  may 
be  weakened  by  disuse,  so  may  bad  feelings. 

As  to  developing  right  feeling,  suppose  you  have  a  boy  who  shows 
a  lack  of  kind  feeling  toward  you :  do  him  a  kindness  when  the  oc- 
casion offers,  then  do  not  wait  for  him  to  thank  you,  but  turn  away 
and  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  opportunity  to  express 
his  gratitude.     After  that,  try  the  effect  of  a  kind  word  on  him. 

Conscience  has  for  its  main  element  feeling;  and  this,  as  the  other 
feelings,  is  developed  by  exercise.  The  child's  conscience  is  unde- 
veloped ;  and,  therefore,  appeals  to  it  should  never  be  depended  on 
solely  in  the  government  of  a  school.  Such  an  attempt  is  sure  to  fail. 
But  where  it  can  safely  be  done,  the  conscience  of  pupils  should  be  ap- 
pealed to,  in  order  to  develop  it  by  use. 

In  seeking  for  means  to  cultivate  the  emotions,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  feelings  involve  thoughts  or  ideas.  Sympathy  involves 
the  thought  of  suffering;  fear,  the  thought  of  injury.  But  in  order  for 
an  idea  to  be  efficient  in  exciting  emotion,  it  must  be,  not  an  abstract 
idea,  but  a  concrete  one.  Present  a  concrete  case,  if  you  wish  to 
arouse  a  live  emotion.  The  wonderful  influence  of  Pilgrim's  Progress 
is  due  largely  to  the  concreteness  of  its  representations.  The  Bible  is 
full  of  such  cases.  When,  for  instance,  Jesus  wished  to  excite  in  a 
certain  lawyer  some  sense  of  neighborly  love,  he  added  to  his  brief 
summary  of  the  law  the  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves 
and  the  good  Samaritan. 

The  best  way  to  weaken  a  feeling  is  to  think  about  it.  Praising 
good  feelings  will  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  them.  Do  not  make 
children  think  of  any  feeling  that  you  wish  to  strengthen.  Under  this 
head  a  suggestion  may  be  given  on  teaching  reading.  If  you  wish  to 
get  an  appropriate  rendering  of  a  passage  expressing  strong  emotion, 
do  not  mention  the  emotion,  but  present  as  forcibly  as  possible  the 
thought  that  causes  it. 

While,  however,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  naming  an  emotion  usu- 
ally tends  rather  to  destroy  it  than  to  cause  it,  there  are  words  which 
call  up  certain  ideas  so  vividly  as  to  awaken  strong  feeling.  What 
power  lies  in  the  words,  "  Home,  sweet  home" ! 

In  attempting  to  expel  a  bad  feeling,  it  is  not  desirable,  even  though 
possible,  to  leave  a  vacuum  in  the  place  of  it.  It  is  both  safest  and 
easiest  to  displace  it  with  a  good  feeling.     For  certain  feelings  are  in- 
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compatible.  The  one  will  expel  the  other.  Anger  can  sometimes  be 
turned  off  by  exciting  mirth.  Selfishness  must  be  cured  by  develop- 
ing generosity.  Virtue  and  vice  are  mutually  expulsive.  In  this 
sense,  as  well  as  in  a  different  one,  we  should  "overcome  evil  with 
good."  There  is  a  lever  to  every  human  soul  if  you  do  but  know 
how  to  touch  it. 

In  conclusion,  keep  children  out  of  temptations  which  they  are  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  resist.  For  instance,  do  not  ask  children  to  con- 
fess, to  tell  on  themselves.  It  is  presenting  a  terrible  temptation  to 
lie.  Again,  do  not  caution  children  against  forms  of  evil,  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  think  of.  A  minister,  when  on  one 
occasion  filling  the  place  of  a  brother  clergyman  in  a  rustic  communi- 
ty, took  the  opportunity  to  preach  on  the  dangers  of  reading  Shake- 
speare. The  most  conspicuous  fruit  of  his  labor  was  seen  in  the  large 
number  of  young  men  and  boys  who  soon  procured  cheap  copies  of 
Shakespeare  and  set  to  reading  them.  Another  danger  of  this  class 
lies  in  the  detailed  reports  of  crime  contained  in  newspapers.  Such 
descriptions  cannot  fail  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  young. 
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BY    ELMER   H.    STANLEY. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  but  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the  young 
men  of  our  country  graduate  from  the  colleges.  From  this  fact  it  is 
always  interesting  to  know  the  relative  part  of  the  world's  most  im- 
portant work  that  is  done  by  the  college  graduates  and  by  the  non- 
graduates,  and  also  the  relative  success  that  each  class  has  attained. 
If  a  college  education  avails  nothing,  one  could  expect  to  find  no  more 
than  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the  positions  of  honor  and  trust  filled 
by  college  graduates.  But  nearly  every  one  in  these  later  days  be- 
lieves in  the  advantages  of  an  education,  yet  the  question  remains,  of 
how  much  advantage?  Also  that  sister  question,  what  course  of  study 
shall  one  pursue,  and  how  far  ? 

The  answers  are  involved  in  a  comparison  of  the  work  accomplished 
and  the  success  attained  by  the  college  graduates  with  that  of  the  non- 
graduates.  This  comparison  has  been  made  in  some  vocations  and 
the  results  always  point  decidedly  in  the  one  direction  of  education. 
Dr.  Fellows,  of  the  Iowa  University,  has  calculated  that  the  college 
graduates,  though  only  one  half  percent  of  the  young  men  of  the 
country,  have  filled  58  percent  of  the  chief  federal  offices  since  the  be* 
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ginning  of  our  country's  history,  leaving  only  42  percent  to   the  99^ 
percent  who  have  not  graduated.     Certainly  this  is  very  significant. 

To  obtain  information  in  this  line  regarding  teachers,  I  sent  a  list  of 
questions  to  each  superintendent  in  Ohio  who  has  charge  of  schools  in 
districts  whose  enumeration  is  300  and  upwards.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  of  them  responded,  and  the  results  may  fairly  be  considered 
representative. 

I  find  as  follows,  out  of  the  126 : 

No.  who  attended  neither  normal  school  nor  college 13 

"      "         "        normal  school  only 13 

"      "         "        college  only,  but  did  not  graduate 10 

"      "         "        both  college  and  normal   school   but  without 

graduating  from  college 9 

who  attended  college,  graduate  and  non  graduate 100 

graduated  from  college  with  degree  A.  B 68 


n 

"  "  "         "         "         "       B.   S 10 


tt  ti  a  a  a  a 


Ph.  B 3 


u 

a     a 

tt 

tt 

tt 

n 


"  "  "         "         total 81 

of  A.  B.'s  who  have  received  A.  M 39 

non-graduates  who  have  received  A.  M.  honorary 6 

who  received  A.  M.,    total, 45 

of  B.  S.'s  who  have  received  M.  S 3 

"  Ph.  B.'s  "      "  "        M.  Ph 1 

who  have  received  Ph.  D 8 

"     "       "         "         M.    D 2 

"  doing  post  graduate  work  at  present 14 

"  born  in  the  country 94 

"     "     *'  town 29 

"     "     "  the  city 3 

Of  still  more  interest,  however,  is  the  following  table.  It  shows  the 
relative  percents  in  the  different  classes  of  those  who  receive  the  var- 
ious salaries. 

The  column  headed  (1)  gives  the  percent  of  those  who  have  attend- 
ed neither  college,  normal  school,  nor  academy ;  column  (2),  those 
who  have  attended  normal  school  only,  all  but  two  of  whom  have 
graduated;  column  (3),  those  who  attended  college  only,  but  did  not 
graduate;  column  (4),  those  who  attended  both  college  and  normal 
school  but  did  not  graduate  from  college;  column  (5),  those  who  grad- 
uated from  college.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  reports  are 
from  superintendents  in  districts  of  300  enumeration  and  upwards. 

Those  who  receive  (1)  (2)        (3)  (4)  (5) 

$600  per  year  or  more 8.9        9.8        8.1  7.3  65.9 

goo  "      "     "     " 7.6 

1000  "      "     "     " S.6 

1200  "      "     '*     "..♦» 9.9        3.3         3.3  *.u  01.9 


8.6 

6.7 

5-7 

71.4 

6.1 

4.9 

1.2 

79.2 

3-3 

3-3 

1.6 

81.9 
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0 

2 
6 

2.4 

4-5 

6.3 

0 

0 
0 
0 

4.8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2.4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

83.2 
86.5 
81. 1 

1800  " 

tt 

12. 

2000   " 

tt 

10 

90. 
80. 

2500  " 
3000  " 

3300  " 

tt 

20 

tt 

0 

100. 

tt 
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The  most  significant  fact  reavealed  is  the  increase  in  the  percent*;  of 
the  college  graduates  as  the  salaries  increase  and  the  positions  become 
more  responsible.  With  the  exception  of  those  at  $1800  and  $2500, 
each  percent  is  greater  than  the  preceeding,  until  for  the  last  two  it  is 
100  percent  The  decrease  at  the  two  points  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  class  (2)  the  number  who  receive  more  than  $1200  remains  con- 
stant, one,  to  $1800,  and  in  the  first  class  there  is  but  one  who  re- 
ceives more  than  $1800  and  he  $2500.  Comparing  these  with  a  de- 
creasing number  of  graduates  gives  an  increase  in  the  relative  percents. 
This  accounts  also  for  the  increase  in  classes  (1)  and  (2). 

But  these  unusual  cases  do  not  destroy  the  argument.     The  $1800 

superintendent  in  class  (2)  has  died  since  he  sent  me  his  report,  while 

the  one  in  class  (1)  who  gets  $2500  was  born  in  a  log  house  and  not 

many  such  dwellings  remain. 

In  connection  with  this  the  following  table  is  important. 

The  salaries  of  class  (1)  average   '  $1115 

"       "        "     "     "  omitting  three  highest 870 

"      "         "     4<    (2)  average 917 

"       "         "     "    (3)      " 947 

"       "         "     "    (4)      " 970 

"       "         "     "    (5)      " 1337 

"  all  non-graduates 970 

"  all  with  the  master's  degree 1540 

"  all  with  the  degree  Ph.  D 2163 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  besides  the  average  of  all  in  class  (1),  I  have 
given  the  average  omitting  the  three  highest.  The  reason  is  this :  the 
class  contains  the  lowest  salary  reported,  and  also  has  more  below  $800 
than  class  (2),  in  which  are  an  equal  number  of  superintendents ;  but 
there  are  three  in  class  (1)  who  receive  $1500,  $1800,  and  $2500  re- 
spectively. The  reader  may  account  for  this  as  he  will,  but  the  $870 
probably  expresses  more  nearly  the  general  average  than  the  other. 

It  is  further  found  that  the  salaries  of  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  average 
$1387,  while  those  of  the  Bachelors  of  Philosophy  average  but  $1 133, 
and  of  the  Bachelors  of  Science  but  $1058.  A  part  of  this  difference 
may  possibly  be  accounted  for  otherwise,  but  the  main  reason  must  be 
found  in  the  advantages  of  a  full  classical  course  over  any  other  un- 
dergraduate. So  far,  then,  as  teachers  are  concerned  we  have  an 
answer  to  each  of  the  questions  with  which  we  began. 

Aft.  Union  College. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Monthly  is  mailed  promptly  before  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  cases,  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  month.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  within  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  month,  should  give  prompt  notice,  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent. 

Requests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  26/A  of  the 
month,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  MONTHLY. 

Oar  readers,  we  think,  will  bear  us  witness  that  we  have  not  used  undue  im- 
portunity in  urging  the  claims  of  the  Monthly  upon  the  teachers  of  Ohio. 
While  striving  to  merit  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  the  profession,  the 
Monthly  has  aimed  to  be  unostentatious  and  unobtrusive. 

But  we  are  not  too  modest  to  say  that  we  want  more  subscribers.  This  is 
not  said  complainingly,  for  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  disposition  to  com- 
plain of  the  patronage  enjoyed  hitherto.  It  has  exceeded  the  expectations  with 
which  we  started  out.  But  we  have  not  formed  the  habit  of  being  satisfied  with 
present  attainments;  leaving  the  things  which  are  behind,  we  press  forward. 
There  are  several  thousand  teachers  in  Ohio  not  now  receiving  the  Monthly 
who  might  receive  encouragement  and  help  from  its  monthly  visits.  For  their 
sake8,  as  well  as  our  own,  we  would  like  to  add  a  large  number  of  them  to  our 
list  of  subscribers. 

The  institute  season,  now  at  hand,  affords  the  best  opportunity  of  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  Will  not  all  the  members  of  the 
Monthly  family  join  hands  in  a  grand  movement  to  swell  our  numbers  ? 
Every  good  word  at  the  right  time  will  have  its  effect.  We  hope  to  have  a 
representative  at  each  institute  held  in  the  State  this  summer,  and  we  trust  our 
friends  everywhere  will  give  encouragement  and  aid,  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  have  decided  to  make  the  following  offer  of 

valuable  premiums: 

For  the  largest  list  of  cash  and  guaranteed  subscribers,  between  this  time 
and  the  first  of  October  next,  we  offer  a  set  of 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

in  new  line  4  large  volumes,  sold  at  $25.00 

For  the  list  of  cash  and  guaranteed  subscribers  second  in  size,  in  the  same 
time,  we  offer  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of 

Webster's  unabridged  dictionary. 

For  the  list  of  cash  and  guaranteed  subscribers  third  in  size,  in  the  same 
time,  we  offer 

BOOKS  ON   TKACHINO, 

to  the  amount  of  six  dollars. 

These  special  offers  are  made  as  an  inducement  to  special  effort,  and  we 
look  with  confidence  for  a  general  and  hearty  response. 
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The  following  has  been  sent  to  us  as  "  An  Educational  Curiosity."  We  sup- 
press names,  as  we  do  not  care  to  give  this  particular  board  of  education  the 
benefit  of  gratuitous  advertising. 

"teachers  wanted." 

"  Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 

0.,  Union  Schools,  for  teachers  for  the  year  1887-88,  as  follows : 

One  teacher — Superintendent. 

One  teacher  grammar  department. 

One  teacher  primary  department. 

No  bid  will  be  received  or  entertaiued  at  a  price  to  exceed  $50  per  month 
for  Superintendent,  or  $30  per  month  for  each  of  the  other  departments. 

The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  is  reserved." 

Clerk  of Union  Schools. 

,  Ohio,  May  9,  1887. 


This  looks  a  good  deal  like  putting  the  children  up  at  auction  and  knock- 
ing them  down  to  the  lowest  bidder.  An  advertisement  not  wholly  unlike  this 
appeared  in  our  last  issue,  at  which  we  were  a  good  deal  surprised,  as  it  came 
from  a  quarter  from  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for  better  things. 
As  we  see  it,  it  betrays  a  want  of  a  sense  of  the  "  fitness  of  things,"  to  say  the 
least,  for  a  board  of  education  thus  to  advertise,  as  a  kind  of  menace  to  the 
teachers  already  in  its  employ.  This  we  more  than  suspect  to  be  the  purpose 
of  both  the  advertisements  referred  to.  Honorable  and  high-minded  teachers 
will  not  respond  to  such  advertisements,  when  they  know  their  charaeter. 

The  appropriate  and  honorable  course  for  a  board  of  education  to  pursue 
with  its  teachers,  and  the  course  pursued  by  most  boards  composed  of  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  men,  is  to  re-elect,  at  or  before  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  all  their  old  teachers  whom  they  deem  worthy  of  re-election,  fixing  sal- 
aries at  whatever  circumstances  warrant,  and  giving  prompt  notice  to  those 
elected.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  respond  promptly,  ac- 
cepting or  declining  the  proffered  position.  This  course  relieves  teachers  of 
all  embarrassment  and  anxiety,  and  leaves  the  board  free  to  fill  remaining 
vacancies  in  whatever  way  seems  most  expedient. 

A  moral  obligation  rests  upon  school  directors  to  relieve  teachers  of  all  need- 
less anxiety  about  their  positions,  and  the  thoughtlessness  and  heartlessness  of 
many  directors  in  regard  to  such  matters  is  simply  criminal — a  breach  of  the 
sixth  commandment  of  the  Decalog.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  corporations 
have  no  souls,  but  the  individuals  composing  them  have  souls,  with  obligations 
and  responsibilities  they  cannot  escape. 


"  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage.'1  How  can  I  be  strong?  What  is  cour- 
age? I  am  not  strong;  I  am  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  my  weakness.  How 
can  I  be  of  good  courage  ?  My  heart  sinks  down  within  me  at  thought  of  my 
great  imperfection  and  the  feebleness  of  all  my  efforts.  Paul  said,  "  When  I 
am  weak,  then  am  I  strong."  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?  How  could  he  be 
weak  and  strong  at  the  same  time  ?  Weak  in  one  direction,  strong  in  another; 
weak  in  one  part  of  his  nature,  strong  in  another.  Yes,  paradoxical  as  it 
seems,  we  are  strongest  when  we  are  weakest.  Not  until  we  are  weak,  do  we 
know  what  true  strength  is.  In  the  extremity  of  human  weakness,  the  might  of 
divine  power  becomes  manifest.    Strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness. 
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We  may  be  of  good  courage,  then.  Our  own  sense  of  weakness  is  a  ground 
of  courage ;  for  when  we  are  weak,  then  are  we  strong. 

It  is  not  always  courage  that  makes  a  man  face  danger  without  flinching. 
It  may  be  sheer  recklessness,  or  it  may  be  selfish  pride.  A  man  of  true 
courage  is  not  always  conscious  that  he  is  courageous.  There  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  highest  courage  beneath  a  diffident,  retiring  exterior.  "  The  man, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  privation,  toils  unflinchingly  and  uncomplain- 
ingly for  the  sustenance  of  his  family,  in  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  he 
can  never  rise  superior  to  his  misfortunes,  is  a  man  of  courage."  It  requires 
higher  courage  to  stand  in  a  humble  lot  and  discharge  faithfully  and  patiently, 
day  by  day,  each  little  duty  as  it  comes,  than  to  go  into  battle.  But,  "  he  who 
has  the  best  and  most  unimpeachable  right  and  claim  to  courage,  is  the  man, 
who,  to  shield  and  protect  others,  accepts  open  insult  and  submits  unmur- 
mnringly  to  open  censure,  criticism  and  indignity.  This  is  harder  than  lead- 
ing an  army,  harder  than  wearing  a  royal  crown,  harder  than  preaching  truth 
and  right  to  a  generation  of  fools." 

The  chief  ingredient  of  true  courage  is  faith — that  soul-sight  that  looks  be- 
neath the  surface  of  things,  and  sees  the  invisible, — that  clings  to  the  arm  of 
strength. 

No  class  of  the  worlds  workers  have  greater  need  to  "  be  strong  and  of  a 
good  courage  "  than  teachers.  They  must  work  on  patiently  and  faithfully  in 
the  face  of  opposition  and  in  the  midst  of  misrepresentation  and  undeserved 
censure.  A  teacher  needs  a  high  degree  of  courage  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
turn  aside  from  his  work  that  he  may  find  relief  from  the  wearing  anxieties 
and  perplexities  which  attend  it.  Many  a  discouraged  teacher  at  this  time 
would  do  well  to  take  to  himself  the  words  addressed  to  Joshua:  "  Have  not  I 
commanded  thee  ?  Be  Btrong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither 
be  thou  dismayed ;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest." 


We  were  deeply  touched  by  the  following  letter,  though  from  an  entire 
stranger.  There  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  an  editor  and  his  readers,  of 
which  we  had  little  appreciation  before  coming  into  our  present  relations. 
Like  many  other  human  ties,  its  strength  is  not  fully  realized  until  it  is  broken. 

Dear  Mr.  Findley: — Be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  by  return  mail  when 
Miss  Maggie  Comesky's  subscription  to  the  Monthly  expires.  Whenever  it 
does  expire,  please  not  to  send  it  any  longer,  as  death  has  taken  from  you,  not 
only  a  subscriber,  but  an  ardent  friend  and  attentive  reader.  Maggie  died  last 
March ;  and  as  none  of  the  rest  of  us  are  teachers,  the  Monthly  will  not  be  of 
special  service  to  us.  Yours  truly, 

Norwalk,  Ohio,  May  31,  1887.  John  Comesky. 


A  teacher  of  large  experience  and  acknowledged  success  was  asked  how  she 
governed  her  school.  Her  answer  was,  "  I  give  every  pupil  plenty  to  do,  and 
see  that  he  does  it.1'  This  is  what  some  one  had  called  governing  a  school 
through  its  activities.  A  working  school  is  not  hard  to  govern ;  an  idle  school, 
like  the  tongue,  no  man  can  tame. 
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Mark  Twain's  "  English  as  She  Is  Taught,"  in  the  April  number  of  The 
Century,  has  started  the  grumblers  again ;  as  if  it  had  not  always  been  well  known 
that  school  children  are  imperfect,  and  that  they  often  make  ludicrous  blun- 
ders. The  mistakes  and  imperfections  of  the  children  are  more  excusable 
than  the  thoughtlessness .  and  unfairness  of  the  critics  who  look  upon  Mark 
Twain's  collection  of  ludicrous  answers  of  school  children  as  an  arraignment 
of  our  system  of  popular  education.  The  Akron  Beacon  puts  the  matter  in 
true  light,  as  follows : 

"  All  that  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Clemens — if  indeed  he  has  furnished 
data  enough  for  any  generalization — is  that  there  are  some  dull  pupils  in  the 
public  schools ;  and  the  additional  fact,  possibly,  that  children  are  sometimes 
asked  questions  which  are  beyond  their  age 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  speaking  of  the  public  schools,  to  say  that  they  are 
above  criticism.  They  are  getting  plenty  of  that  from  men  competent  to  speak, 
men  in  and  out  of  public  educational  work.  The  public  schools  are  open  to 
criticism  just  as  other  latter  day  institutions  — the  churches,  government,  the 
courts,  in  short,  humanity  in  general.  But  it  is  well  to  be  consequential  and 
logical  in  these  indictments.  To  say  that  the  definitions  of  dull  pupils  are  a 
sample  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  is  just  about  as  good  logic  as  to  say 
that  the  weak-bodied  and  weak-minded  little  ones  born  into  the  world  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  kind  of  children  the  human  family  is  able  to  produce  in  this 
day  of  the  world. 

The  pity  is  that  all  the  children  who  go  to  the  public  schools  must  be  put 
through  the  same  mold ;  but  there  will  never  come  a  time  when  every  child  in 
the  world  can  have  his  own  tutor,  and  as  long  as  there  is  gregarious  education, 
there  will  be  constant  exhibitions  of  glaring  inequalities  of  capacity  and  attain- 
ment. If  the  public  school  course  of  study  is  a  Procrustean  bed,  as  some 
would  say,  the  fact  that  a  child  falls  short  of  fitting  it  must  not  necessarily  be 
laid  to  the  fault  of  the  bed.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  making  it  flexible,  so 
much  the  better.  And  if  the  carpers  who  complain  because  there  are  stupids, 
will  show  how  the  public  schools  can  develop  the  dormant  possibilities  of  back- 
ward students,  without  compelling  the  bright  ones  to  come  down  to  the  dead 
level  of  the  dull  ones,  they  will  have  accomplished  something  for  the  race,  and 
that  is  more  than  their  illogical  criticisms  will  ever  do. 


Our  correspondent,  G.  A.  S.,  criticises  the  critic.    The  passage  to  which  he 

takes  exception  is  as  follows : 

"  There  are  facts  about  plants  which  children  in  primary  schools  may  be 
taught  with  profit  to  observe  and  classify ;  but  the  appearance  of  *uch  terms 
as  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll  in  the  first  chapter  of  a  book  intended  for  little 
children  in  primary  schools,  raises  a  doubt,  to  say  the  least.  There  is  enough 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  primary  children  without  taking  them  into  the  pro- 
found depths  at  quite  so  early  an  age." 

G.  A.  S.  and  the  critic  are  not  very  wide  apart.  It  is  conceded  that  "  a 
child  is  ready  for  the  word  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  for  the  idea  conveyed  by  it," 
and  that  "  the  right  word  to  use  is  the  word  that  expresses  the  thought  to  be 
conveyed;  "  and  further,  that  when  the  thought  is  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  child,  the  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  wait.  And  this  last  is  just  what  the 
critic  meant  to  say  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  passage  quoted  above.  Besides 
this,  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  a  choice  of  words.  G.  A.  S.  is  clear- 
ly right  in  saying  that  '*  the  right  word  to  use  is  the  word  that  expresses  the 
thought  to  be  conveyed."  But'will  this  not  sometimes  exclude  the  use  of  techni- 
cal terms  ?  To  express  thought  to  a  little  child,  the  words  used  must  belong  to 
the  child's  vocabulary  j  and  G,  A.  8.  will  admit  that  the  child's  vocabulary  is  not 
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that  of  the  scientist.  The  simple  thoughts  of  a  child  are  expressed  in  simple 
language.  Some  of  the  results  of  childish  attempts  to  express  thought  in  the 
language  of  the  mature  mind  are  set  forth  in  "  English  as  She  is  Taught." 
The  critic  is  not  converted ;  he  is  not  yet  disposed  to  turn  from  his  way  of 
thinking.  Nevertheless,  he  is  pleased  with  the  kind  and  well-worded  criticism 
of  G.  A.  S. 


Is  teaching  a  profession  ?    This  is  a  question  often  asked  but  never  very 

satisfactorily  answered.    The  following  short  passage  from  Hewitt's  Pedagogy 

gets  about  as  near  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  anything  we  have  seen: — 

"  Teaching  can  never  become  a  profession  in  the  same  sense  as  law  or  med- 
icine, so  long  as  the  majority  of  our  schools  are  in  session  but  for  a  few  months 
in  the  year,  and  pay  such  small  wages  to  the  teacher;  nor  so  long  as  the  over- 
sight of  the  work  is  committed  to  persons  outside  of  the  profession ;  nor  so 
long  as  the  majority  of  teachers  follow  the  employment  for  a  few  years  only. 
But  the  time  may  come  when  the  person  who  makes  teaching  a  life-work,  and 
who  brings  to  it  the  talent,  energy,  and  special  preparation  which  other  pro- 
fessions demand,  will  receive  all  the  respect  and  deference  that  are  considered 
due  to  the  members  of  other  professions.  How  soon  this  time  shall  arrive  de- 
pends chiefly  on  teachers  themselves :  'there  is  no  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  keep  teachers  below  the  position  to  which  their  worth  entitles  them, 
and  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  teacher  to  make  his  full  contribution  to  the 
sum  of  influences  that  shall  raise  teaching  to  the  height  it  ought  to  occupy  by 
virtue  of  its  transcendent  importance. " 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Modesty -forbids  me,  as  a  member  of  the  executive  commmittee  of  the  State 
Association,  to  say  anything  about  the  excellent  program  we  have  prepared. 
But  I  am  not  too  modest  to  call  your  attention  to  the  noted  names  that  are  to 
be  found  among  the  speakers.  Nor  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  fellowship 
existing  between  Ohio  teachers,  that  is  pleasant  to  see.  Those  who  have  at- 
tended the  Association  regularly  for  some  years  know  how  the  hearty  hand- 
shake testifies  to  the  genuine  friendship,  which,  spite  of  all  that  is  said  by 
scoffers  at  sentiment,  is  one  of  the  purest  delights  of  this  world. 

If  you  are  a  young  teacher,  or  an  old  teacher  young  in  membership  at  the 
Association,  come  to  Akron  and  you  will  find  yourself  warmly  welcomed,  if 
you  are  honest  and  earnest.  If  in  addition  to  this  you  have  been  "  early  ap- 
prenticed to  the  difficult  art  of  being  yourself,"  you  will  find  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  eagerly  looking  for  such  as  you.  M.  W.  S. 


It  was  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I  read  in  the  June  Monthly  that 
Dr.  E.  E.  White  had  been  re-elected  at  Cincinnati,  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
with  salary  increased  to  $4,500.  My  pleasure  was  not  merely  at  the  deserved 
increase  of  salary  for  this  distinguished  superintendent,  but  because,  whenever 
the  remuneration  for  excellent  work  is  made  nearer  that  which  would  be  re- 
ceived for  the  same  knowledge  and  ability  in  other  professions,  or  in  business, 
the  chances  are  increased  that  not  book  firms,  not  insurance  companies,  not 
heating  and  ventilating  companies,  not  banks,  will  be  able  to  tempt  good  men 
from  our  profession.  M.  W.  S. 
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There  is  a  tendency  among  teachers  to  exaggerate  children's  offenses.  A 
teacher  should  be  quick  to  see  all  that  goes  on  among  his  pupils,  but  he  should 
learn  to  see  many  of  their  minor  offenses  as  though  he  saw  them  not ;  and  es- 
pecially should  he  learn  not  to  blunt  the  moral  sense  of  his  pupils  by  treating 
the  petty  annoyances  arising  from  childish  thoughtlessness,  or  from  a  mere 
overflow  of  animal  spirits,  with  the  same  severity  he  is  accustomed  to  visit  up- 
on such  grave  faults  as  open  disobedience  or  falsehood. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Before  the  Monthly  reaches  its  readers,  many  of  the  schools  of  our  State 
will  have  closed  for  the  summer  vacation.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  now  of  how 
to  spend  the  vacation,  as  I  have  done  that  in  previous  years,  although  I  might 
safely  repeat  what  I  said  before,  since  I  was  accused  at  one  time  of  having 
neglected  to  speak  of  the  teacher's  need  of  sympathy  from  her  superintendent, 
when  I  feared  that  I  had  almost  made  a  hobby  of  that,  I  had  written  so  much 
at  different  times  concerning  it.  But  I  want  to  gather  up  some  of  the  odds 
and  ends  brought  into  mind  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

^  In  the  first  place,  I  object  to  teachers  estimating  their  work  at  the  close  of 
the  year  by  the  "number  of  failures"  they  have  had  at  promotion  test  I 
know  you  may  say  "  The  superintendent  will  do  so  and  will  lead  the  board  to  de- 
cide upon  our  fitness  to  teach,  by  the  same  method.'1  Granted.  Where  a  su- 
perintendent is  so  narrow,  you  can  learn  his  method  of  examination  in  two  or 
three  years  sufficiently  well  to  prepare  all  your  pupils  that  are  fitted  to  go  on 
to  the  next  higher  grade,  for  the  test.  If  you  are  not  brave  enough  to  stand 
the  failure  of  those  that  your  own  conscience  would  not  warrant  you  in  passing, 
if  the  matter  were  left  in  your  own  hands,  I  think  you  deserve  to  be  dropped. 
But  learn  to  test  your  work  in  some  truer  way.  You  have  had  the  questions 
that  you  ought  to  ask,  suggested  to  you  again  and  again.  I  shall  not  repeat 
them,  only  saying  that  many  are  included  in  '*  Has  there  been  growth  ?  " 

y  Suppose  that  you  have  not  received  just  the  appreciation  you  feel  that  you 
merit,  from  the  source  you  desire.  If  you  are  a  faithiul  worker,  it  will  come 
to  yon,  perhaps,  from  an  unexpected  source,  at  an  unexpected  time.  A  lady, 
in  telling  me  that  she  wondered  if  she  were  as  poor  a  teacher  as  she  believed 
somebody  thought  she  was,  revealed  incidentally  to  me  that  she  had  had  en- 
couragement enough  from  parents  during  the  year  to  lighten  her  heart  for  her 
work.  Another  received  entirely  unsought  a  letter  of  the  kindest  appreciation 
from  a  retiring  member  of  her  school  board.  It  had  in  it  a  line  which  might 
be  a  text  for  a  sermon  on  school  government :  "  Your  government,  with  little 
talking  and  no  friction,  should  be  commended." 

^  But,  although  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it,  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  that 
some  teachers  cannot  feel  entirely  sure  of  re-election,  even  when  they  have 
conscientiously  discharged  their  duty ;  that  there  are  many  things  that  enter 
into  the  election  of  superintendent  and  teacher  that  have  no  business  there ; 
that  there  are  some  who  study  the  science  of  place-keeping  more  than  the 
science  of  teaching. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  election  of  teachers.  Is  there  any 
valid  reason  why  it  should  not  take  place  one  month  before  the  close  of  school  ? 
It  could  be  kept  from  all  but  those  concerned,    But  no  teacher  from  another 
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place  should  be  allowed  to  return  home  without  knowing  whether  her  services 
are  desired  for  the  ensuing  year.  Nor  should  a  teacher  be  left  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  her  services  are  not  desired,  until  all  places  within  her  reach  are 
filled.  In  man;  cities  there  is  a  regulation  requiring  any  teacher  intending  to 
resign  to  give  a  month's  notice  of  snch  intention.  "  It's  a  poor  rule  that  does 
not  work  both  ways."  Why  not  give  the  teacher  a  month's  notice  of  intention 
to  drop  her  from  the  corps?  A  month's  pay  she  should  have,  if  her  month's 
teaching  would  be  so  injurious  to  the  school  that  she  could  not  be  longer  re- 
tained. I  am  not  advocating  the  retention  of  poor  teachers.  The  good  of 
the  pupil  is  ever  to  be  placed  before  the  need  of  the  teacher;  but  I  want  jus- 
tice for  all,  ttnd  voice  a  sentiment  I  have  heard  from  many  sources, 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 

A  DREAM. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  June,  that  month  "  full  of  invitations  sweet,"  when 
I  stood  beside  the  entrance  to  the  Congregational  Church,  on  High  St.,  in  the 
city  of  Akron,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  year  1887.  Thoughtful  men  and 
women  were  coming  together  to  discuss  questions  of  vital  importance  concern- 
ing the  youth  of  the  land,  Not  only  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  their  care  demanded  their  consideration,  but  the  physical 
development  was  to  be  studied  in  at  least  one  of  its  many  phases. 

Now,  I  thought,  unobserved  I  shall  study  these  teachers,  because  this  will 
surely  be  one  of  the  best  opportunities  I  can  ever  have  for  seeing  fine  types  of 
those  who  control  all  appetites,  are  models  of  courtesy  and  self  reliance,  see- 
ing that  they  are  to  be  living  epistles  known  and  read  of  all  children.  It  can- 
no!  be  that  they  will  teach  that  a  habit  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  and  then 
indnlge  in  that  habit.  They  surely  will  not  teach  that  anything  is  an  extrav- 
agant habit,  deducting  from  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  spent  for  good 
wholesome  food  that  is  necessary  for  physical  well-being,  or  so  hampering  the 
financial  condition  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  recreation  of  travel  so 
essential  to  culture,  and  they  themselves  be  slaves  to  the  habit.  They  surely 
will  not  send  np  in  smoke  that  which  would  buy  a  book,  concerning  which 
Hilton  says,  "  A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  em- 
balmed and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life-" 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  that  the  ladies  seemed  to  enjoy  being  together, 
and  that  when  it  became  unavoidable  for  them  to  join  one  or  two  of  the   oppo- 
site sex  without  seeming  rude,  they  did  so  with  that  polite  resignation  which  is 
ulirn.ui   nH   painful   to  the  recipient  of  the  favor  as  positive  rudeness.     Now,  I 
I  greatly  what  the  cause  for  Anything  so  unusual  could  be,  seeing  that 
iral  for  woman  to  delight   in   the  society  of  man.     Becoming  all  eyes 
in  order  that  I  might  study  this  paradox  in  nature,  I  saw   that   upon 
lach  of  the  gentlemen  it  became  necessary  for  the  ladies  to  slip  some- 
of  the  mouth  into  the  hand,  and  then  drop  it  on  the  pavement,  with  a 
"  0,    for   the  touch   of  the   vanished  was !  "—somewhat  in  the  same 
which   a  male   martyr  relinquishes  his   cigar  when  be  joins  bis  fair 
Vfter  having  witnessed  the  same  actions  several  times,  I  went  into  the 
Of  the  papers   and  discussions  I  heard  there,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
leaving  that  to  more  competent  reporters.     But  noticing  the  restless- 
me  of  the  more  prominent  lady  members  of  the  Association,  end  that 
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occasionally  they  were  missing  just  when  I  expected  to  hear  their  wise  utter- 
ances on  the  topic  under  consideration,  I  determined  to  slip  away  and  find  out 
what  the  attraction  was  outside.  Imagine  my  atonishment  when  I  found  that 
they  had  just  withdrawn  to  indnlge  in  a  little  quiet  pinch  of  snuff. 

With  that  rapidity  which  is  characteristic  of  change  of  scenes  in  dreamland, 
I  found  myself,  just  after  supper,  at  a  pleasant  hotel,  where  many  of  the  teach- 
ers were  lounging  around,  before  the  evening  session.  The  gentlemen  had 
about  them  something  of  that "  I-wish-you-would-come-and-talk-to-me ''  air  which 
characterizes  those  who  rather  enjoy  a  season  of  wit  and  humor  with  those  of 
the  opposite  sex,  after  having  been  nearly  all  day  in  the  oompany  of  their  own, 
but  the  cruel  ladies  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Ah !  no,  they  must  gath- 
er together  in  little  squads,  on  the  balconies  of  the  hotel,  or  on  the  pavement  in 
front,  and  not  join  the  gentlemen,  because  their  wax  and  snuff  might  prove  dis- 
agreeable. It  is  true  there  might  be  some  man  so  delightful  as  to  say,  "  Scrub 
away;  I  rather  like  the  flavor  of  fine  snuff."  But  then,  who  wants  to  run  the 
risk  when  one  can  indulge  in  such  delights  in  the  society  of  one's  own  sex  with- 
out apology  ?  Perceiving  that  one  group  seemed  to  be  discussing  a  matter  in 
a  rather  animated  sort  of  a  way,  I  assumed  my  precious  privilege  of  listening 
without  being  seen.  They  were  planning  an  excursion  or  supper  of  some  kind. 
Two  or  three  ladies  who  did  not  chew  wax  or  scrub  snuff  wanted  to  invite  the 
gentlemen,  not  only  because  they  thought  it  would  be  pleasanter  for  the  ladies 
themselves  to  have  the  gentlemen  along,  but  because  they  feared  the  gentle- 
men might  be  lonely  and  find  it  stupid  without  them.  Those  opposed  urged 
that  after  the  problems  of  the  day  had  been  studied,  and  the  bjusiness  of  the 
Association  transacted,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  nerves  to  enjoy 
the  soothing  influence  of  a  good — chew  of  wax ;  and  that  since  there  were 
some  men  so  overly  conscientious  as  not  to  approve  of  it,  and  some  others  so 
sensitive  that  the  presence  of  wax  and  snuff  was  disagreeable  to  them,  the  men 
really  must  be  left  behind,  since  they  could  not  so  add  to  the  "  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul "  as  the  luxuries  which  must  be  relinquished  if  the  company 
of  the  gentlemen  were  chosen.  Wax  and  snuff  ruled  the  day,  and  when  the 
time  for  the  frolic  came  the  brethren  saw  the  sisters  depart  for  their  "  good 
time,"  with  a  longing  for  departed  joys.    And  yet,   in  spite  of  their  frailties, 

"  Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  0 ; 

Her  'prentice  hand'  she  tried  on  man, 

An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  0."  W. 


A  change  will  take  place  in  the  School  Commissioner's  office  before  another 
issue  of  the  Monthly.  July  11,  Hon.  L.  D.  Brown,  the  present  incumbent, 
retires,  and  Dr.  Eli  T.  Tappan  enters  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  a  very  industrious  and  efficient  officer,  and  retires  with  the  good  will, 
not  only  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State,  but  of  the  people  at 
large. 

Dr.  Tappan  brings  to  the  duties  of  the  office  a  highly  cultured  mind,  great 
familiarity  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  Who  know  him.  The  important  trust  committed  to  his  hands 
will  be  administered  with  efficiency  and  fidelity. 
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The  indications  are  that  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  to  be  held  in 
this  city  the  last  three  days  of  June,  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  meetings  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
program  could  be  improved.  Unusual  interest  will  be  added  on  account  of  the 
attending  circumstances  and  some  of  the  persons  expected  to  be  present.  It 
is  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Association,  at  the  place  of  its  organization, 
and  some  of  the  charter  members  still  surviving  will  be  present.  It  is  the 
centennial  of  the  famous  Ordinance  of  '87,  and  the  exercises  in  commemora- 
tion cannot  fail  to  excite  a  deep  interest.  In  this  connection,  we  may  state  that 
Hon.  W.  P.  Cutler,  of  Marietta,  grandson  of  Dr.  Mannasseh  Cutler,  who  inspired 
the  Ordinance  of  '87,  has  promised  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. Altogether,  the  occasion  is  one  that  should,  and  doubtless  will,  bring  to- 
gether a  very  large  body  of  Ohio  teachers. 


We  have  information  from  many  parts  of  the  State,  that  a  very  large  delega- 
tion of  Ohio  teachers  will  attend  the  National  Educational  Association,  which 
meets  at  Chicago,  July  12-16.  Remember  that  Ohio  headquarters  are  at  the 
Palmer  House. 


Dr.  Meodenhall,  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  Ohio,  is  now  at  the 
head  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    In  our  advertising 
department,  he  invites  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that  institution.    See 
what  he  says. 

It  is  vacation  time  in  our  Notes  and  Queries  department,  just  now.    A  truce. 
Hostilities  may  be  resumed  in  September,  if  parties  are  so  inclined. 


I  wish  to  acknowledge  through  the  Monthly  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums 

of  money  since  my  report  of  May  20 : 

May  22-31,  Miss  Sidney  E.  Gilliam,  Dayton,  Montgomery  Co $4.75 

June  2,  J.  S.  Wharton,  Tremont  City,  Clark  Co 1.60 

June  3,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Neill,  Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  Co 50 

June  5,  Prof.  M.  R.  Andrews,  Marietta,  Washington  Co 7.42 

Total $14.17 

Of  this  amount,  $1.60  is  for  1883-4;  $2.00  for  1884-5;  $.76  for  1885-6;  and 
$9.92  for  1886-7.  Resp'y  submitted, 

E.  A.  Joveb,  Treas.  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Massillon,  O.,  June,  14,  1887. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— A  high- school  teacher  is  wanted  at  Monroeville,  Ohio.  Address  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  clerk  of  board  of  education. 

—  Commencement  Annual  is  the  name  of  a  very  neat  8-page  paper  issued 
by  the  graduating  class  of  the  Wadsworth  high  school. 

— The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  meets  this  year  at  Burlington,  Vt, 
July  5-8.  Morning  and  evening  sessions  will  be  held.  Afternoons  will  be  de- 
voted  to  excursions. 
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— The  New  Orleans  Times  Democrat  speaks  in  very  complimentary  terms 
of  the  commencement  exercises  at  Gulf  Coast  College,  at  Handsboro,  Miss., 
presided  over  by  Josiah  Hurty.  Mr.  Hurty  was  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Xenia,  O.,  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

— An  exposition  of  drawing  and  written  work  by  pupils  of  the  Coshocton 
schools  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Jane  10  and  11.  Manuscript  work,  speci- 
mens of  writing  and  drawing,  maps  drawn  by  pupils,  etc.,  lined  the  walls  and 
covered  the  tables.  Local  papers  speak  of  the  exposition  as  reflecting  great 
credit  on  Superintendent  Yarnell  and  his  corps  of  teachers. 

— Wellington,  Ohio,  has  135  high  school  pupils,  with  a  population  of  2000. 
The  high  school  has  an  English  and  a  Latin  course,  extending  over  four  years, 
and  in  thirteen  years  has  graduated  151  pupils,  76  of  whom  are  boys  and  75 
girls.  Few,  if  any,  places  of  its  size  in  the  State  can  make  a  better  showing. 
The  faithful  work  of  superintendent  Ki unison  and  his  teachers  accounts  for  it. 

— The  Erie  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Berlin  Heights,  June  4th. 
The  following  was  the  program  as  carried  out : 

Teaching  as  a  Profession,  E.  C.  Yarnell,  Collins ;  Dogma  and  Doubt  in 
Teaching,  Joseph  Krug,  Toledo ;  Hygiene  in  the  Public  Schools,  Carl  Turtle, 
Berlin  Heights ;  Principal  Battles  of  the  Rebellion,  A.  A.  Bartow,  Sandusky ; 
Discouraged  Teachers,  Solomon  Weimer,  Cleveland;  A  Few  Grammatical 
Difficulties,  B.  B.  Hall,  Milan ;  Emerson,  Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky. 

—The  ninth  Annual  Exhibition  and  Commencement  of  the  Columbus  Art 
School  was  held  the  second  week  in  June.  Twenty-four  students  received 
certificates,  in  various  classes,  and  diplomas  were  awarded  to  two  who  had 
completed  the  entire  course.  Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Prof.  W.  S. 
Goodnough,  this  school  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the 
capital  city,  and  the  question  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  an  art  museum 
is  agitated. 

Commenoembhts  : — Lodi,  June  7— 6  graduates.  Mechanicsburg,  June  2 — 15 
graduates — E.  S.  Fuson,  superintendent.  Ashland,  June  3 — 12  graduates — 
Sebastian  Thomas,  superintendent.  Le  Boy,  June  3 — 3  graduates — class  ad- 
dress by  President  S.  F.  Scovel.  Newton  Falls.  June  2 — 3  graduates-— class  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  J.  Tuckerman.  Marion,  June  3 — 9  graduates — A.  G.  Crouse,  su- 
perintendent. Newark,  June  23 — 14  graduates — J.  C.  Hartzler,  superintend- 
ent. Genoa,  May  31—4  graduates — Geo.  H.  Withey,  superintendent — annual 
address  by  Dr.  Alston  Ellis.  New  Philadelphia,  June  3 — 10  graduates — W. 
H.  Ray,  superintendent.  Dresden,  June  1 — 9  graduates — C.  F.  Palmer,  su- 
perintendent— annual  address  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Sutherland.  Wickliffe,  June  10— 
5  graduates.  Ripley,  June  2 — 16  graduates — J.  C.  Shumaker,  superintendent. 
Bellevue,  June  9 — 9  graduates — E.  F.  Warner,  superintendent  Gallipolis, 
June  9 — 16  graduates — M.  E.  Hard,  superintendent  Seville,  May  27 — 6  grad- 
uates— B.  F.  Hoover,  superintendent.  St.  Clairsville,  June  2 — 2  graduates — 
L.  H.  Watters,  superintendent.  Leetonia,  June  10 — 9  graduates — G.  W.  Hen- 
ry, superintendent.  Pomeroy,  May  27 — 7  graduates — T.  C.  Flanegin,  super- 
intendent. Monroeville,  June  9 — 8  graduates — W.  H.  Mitchell,  superintend- 
ent Mount  Vernon,  June  14 — 19  graduates — J.  A.  Shawan,  superintendent; 
M.  A.  Yarnell,  principal.     Cincinnati  Normal  School,  June  15 — 42  graduates. 
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Ithaca,  June  24 — 6  graduates.  Eaton,  May  26 — 7  graduates — J.  P.  Sharkey, 
superintendent.  Centerburg,  June  3 — 2  graduates — J.  D.  Simians,  superin- 
tendent. Wadsworth,  June  3—8  graduates — Arthur  Powell,  superintendent. 
Findlay,  May  27—8  graduates — J.  W.  Zeller,  superintendent.  Massillon,  June 
22 — 15  graduates — £.  A.  Jones,  superintendent.  Lithopolis,  May  20 — 6  grad- 
uates— R.  E.  Rayman,  superintendent  St.  Paris,  May  10 — Address  to  the 
class  by  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua.  Piqua,  June  2 — 12  graduates.  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, June  22 — Annual  Sermon,  June  19,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Grist,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa.  Defiance,  June  23 — 17  graduates — C.  W.  Butler,  superintendent. 
I  ronton,  June  16  and  17 — 24  graduates — R.  S.  Page,  superintendent.  Well- 
ington, June  24 — 17  graduates — R.  H.  Einnison,  superintendent.  South  To- 
ledo, June  3 — 7  graduates — T.  B.  Pinkerton,  superintendent.  Oxford,  June 
17 — 11  graduates.  Warren,  June  14 — 18  graduates.  Sandusky,  June  20 — 19 
graduates.  Bowling  Green,  May  30 — 7  graduates.  Haskins,  May  26 — 6  grad- 
uates. Canton,  June  22 — 19  graduates.  Salem,  June  10 — 10  graduates.  Lon- 
don, June  16 — 15  graduates. 
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—Geo.  Rossiter  has  been  re-elected  at  Nevada,  Wyandot  Co. 

— J.  M.  Davis  has  been  elected  president  of  Rio  Grande  College. 

— D.  E.  Niver  remains  at  Bowling  Green,  with  an  increase  of  $100. 

— B.  F.  Remington  has  been  chosen  superintendent  of  schools  at  Genoa. 

— J.  J.  Burns  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  at  Dayton.    Salary,  $2,500. 

— W.   A.   Baker  has  been  re-elected  at  Upper  Sandusky,  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

— I.  M.   Clemens  has  been  elected  at  Ashtabula,  for  his  twelfth  year  at  that 
place. 

— E.  B.  Cox  has  been  re-elected  at  Xenia,  with  an  addition  of  $100  to  his 
salary. 

— R.  E.  Rayman  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Lithopolis,  at  an 
increased  salary. 

— M.  E.  Hard,  of  Gallipolis,  succeeds  G.  N.  Carruthers,  in  the  superin tend- 
ency at  Salem. 

— Samuel  Major,  of  Chillicothe,  succeeds  H.  S.  Doggett,  in  the  superintend- 
ency  at  Hillsboro. 

— F.  B.  Dyer  has  been  re-elected  at  Madisonville,  and  his  salary  increased 
from  $1350  to  $1800. 

— J.  W.  Zeller  has  been  re-elected  at  Findlay,  for  two  years,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  $200  to  his  salary. 

— I.  N.   Van  Tassell  has  finished  his  sixth  year  in  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Haskins,  Wood  County. 
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'.  A.  McDowell  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Millersburg, 
for  a  term  of  two  years. 

R.  H.  Kinnison  has  been  re-elected  for  the  eighth  time  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Wellington  schools. 

— F.  P.  Shumaker  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  principal  of  the  Mt.  Un- 
ion Schools  at  an  increased  salary. 

— J.  N.  McCall  has  been  re-elected  at  Ithaca,  Mich.  He  will  spend  a  part 
of  July  and  August  in  institute  work. 

William  Richardson  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Seda- 
lia,  Mo.,  with  salary  increased  to  $2,000. 

— J.  M.  Yarnell  has  been  re-elected  at  Coshocton,  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
with  an  addition  of  $100  to  his  salary. 

— Arthur  Powell  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Wadsworth  schools  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

— O.  T.  Corson,  of  Granville,  succeeds  Elijah  Burgess  in  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Cambridge  schools.    Salary,  $1350. 

— R.  H.  Morrison  succeeds  J.  A.  Pittoford  in  the  superin  tendency  of  the 
Carey  schools.    Mr.  Pittsford  goes  to  Mt.  Blanchard. 

J.  H.  Lehman  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  at  Canton,  with  an  increase 
in  salary  of  $200.     So  much  for  the  carping  of  one  man. 

— Miss  Alma  Sprague  succeeds  Miss  Sarah  Greer  as  principal  of  the  Well- 
ington high  school.    Miss  Greer  retires  for  a  year  or  two  of  rest. 

— S.  C.  Patterson,  for  eleven  years  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bluffton, 
Allen  Co.,  died  June  3.    We  regret  that  we  have  no  further  particulars. 

— T.  B.  Pinkerton  has  been  called  for  a  third  time  to  take  charge  of  the  Wa- 
ter vi  lie  schools,  after  completing  four  years  of  successful  work  at  South  Toledo. 

— W.  R.  Comings  has  been  re-elected  at  Norwalk  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
with  an  increase  of  $200  in  salary.  A  call  from  Salem  acted  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  Norwalk  board.    Such  stimulants  are  healthful. 

— J.  W.  MacKinnon  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Schools  at  London,  Ohio,  for  a  term  of  three  years;  salary  $1500.  He  has  al- 
ready served  ten  years  in  the  same  position. 

— George  H.  Laughlin  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Hiram  College,  to  ac- 
cept the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  the  Garfield  University,  Wichita,  Ean. 
William  H.  Woolery,  a  Eentuckian,  succeeds  to  the  presidency  of  Hiram. 

— J.  C.  Hartzler  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  at  Newark,  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  His  first  election  at  that  place  was  for  one  year,  four  times  in 
succession  he  was  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  last  two  times  for  three  years 
each. 

— J.  J.  Allison  succeeds  M.  E.  Hard  in  the  superintendency  at  Gallipolis. 
Mr.  Allison  was  for  some  time  principal  of  the  Gallia  Academy,  at  Gallipolis, 
but  for  the  past  year  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
We  bid  him  welcome  back  to  Ohio. 
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— On  June  22,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  William  Tappan  were  mar- 
ried in  the  Congregational  Church,  at  Steubenville,  Ohio.  The  bride  was  a 
graduate  of  the  high  school  in  that  city,  and  taught  afterwards  in  the  Steuben- 
ville schools  with  marked  success.  The  groom,  a  nephew  of  Hon.  E.  T.  Tap- 
pan,  having  graduated  from  the  Steubenville  high  school  and  afterwards  from 
Kenyon  College,  with  first  honors  on  both  occasions,  has  also  been  teaching 
with  great  success.  The  many  friends  of  the  young  couple  wish  them  all  joy 
and  hope  they  may  settle  in  Ohio,  the  best  State  in  the  Union. 

— Alston  Ellis  delivered  the  annual  address  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Genoa  high  school.  The  Oak  Harbor  Press  speaks  of  the  address  and  the 
speaker  in  the  following  complimentary  terms : 

"  Dr.  Ellis  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  educators  in  Ohio.  He  spoke  in 
the  very  plainest  words  and  used  the  most  practical  illustrations.  Dr.  Ellis  is 
a  very  deep  thinker,  and  it  is  only  once  in  a  life  time  that  we  may  listen  to  a 
more  eloquent  speaker.  He  impressed  most  particularly  upon  the  minds  of 
parents  that  true  manhood  and  womanhood  was  largely  the  result  of  home 
training.    His  talk  was  happily  received." 


BOOKS. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  doing  a  great  service  to  teachers 
and  the  cause  of  education  by  the  publication  of  their  series  of  educational 
classics.  %  They  are  placing  the  educational  literature  of  the  nations  within 
the  reach  of  American  teachers.  This  time,  Italy  is  made  to  contribute. 
Rosmini's  Method  in  Education,  translated  by  Mrs.  William  Grey,  residing  at 
Rome,  is  a  work  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  pedagogy.  The  author 
was  a  priest  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the  founder  of  a  religious  order  under  the 
Pope's  sanction.  His  point  of  view  as  a  churchman  leads  him  into  some  in- 
consistencies when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  religious  education  of  children. 
He  accepts  the  fundamental  principal  emphasized  by  Froebel,  that  children 
should  never  learn  words  representing  ideas  which  their  minds  are  incapable 
of  grasping ;  and  yet  he  bases  the  practical  religious  education  of  the  child  on 
the  accepted  forms  and  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Froebel  more  con- 
sistently adheres  to  the  principle  laid  down  and  excludes  from  the  religious  in* 
struction  of  a  child  all  dogmatic  statements  which  he  is  unable  to  understand. 

The  author's  scheme  included  the  whole  period  of  man's  life — not  only  child- 
hood but  adult  life  and  even  old  age,  claiming  that  through  the  whole  period 
the  process  of  development  goes  on;  but  only  that  part  of  the  plan  pertaining 
to  childhood  is  elaborated  in  this  work,  which  may  be  characterized  as  the  art 
of  early  education  based  on  the  science  of  nature.  It  is  worthy  of  a  plaoe  in 
every  teacher's  library. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July  haB  an  inviting  table  of  contents. 
There  are  several  articles  bearing  on  business  interests,  and  several  others  of 
more  directly  scientific  interest.  "  Mental  Differences  of  Men  and  Women," 
and  "  Modern  over-Education"  are  of  special  interest  to  teachers.  D.  Apple* 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

S  OP 

THE  OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  IN  THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH,  AKRON,  OHIO,  JUNE  28,  29  &  30,  1887. 


superintendents'  section. 

The  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was 
called  to  order  at  io  A.  M.,  June  28,  1887,  by  R.  McMillen,  of 
Youngstown,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Association  was  led  in  prayer  by  Rev.  L.  K.  Warner,  of 
Millersburg. 

The  President  elect  being  absent,  Supt.  I.  M.  Clemens,  of  Ashta- 
bula, was  elected  President. 

The  Treasurer  being  absent,  J.  C.  Hanna,  of  Columbus,  was  elec- 
ted Treasurer,  and  D.  R.  Boyd,  of  Van  Wert,  Assistant. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Reading  Rooms.  Mr.  McMillen 
moved  that  the  invitation  be  thankfully  accepted.     Carried. 

O.  T.  Corson,  of  Granville,  read  a  paper  on  "Township  Super- 
vision." The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  participated  in  by  W.  W. 
Donham,  D.  P.  Pratt,  R.  H.  Holbrook,  Sebastian  Thomas,  Alston 
f£llis,  Arthur  Powell,  C.  L.  Loos,  and  Hon.  Eli  T.  Tappan. 
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L.  W.  Day,  H.  M.  Parker,  John  Hancock,  J.  F.  Lukens  and  M. 
£.  Hard  were  appointed  a  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

On  motion,  R.  H.  Holbrook,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Alston  Ellis,  J.  C. 
Hartzler  and  W.  W.  Donham  were  appointed  a  committee  on  ways 
and  means  of  improvement  of  country  schools. 

Dr.  John  Hancock,  of  Chillicothe,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Examina- 
tion of  Teachers,"  which  was  discussed  by  Geo.  Hunt,  Sebastian 
Thomas,  A.  C.  Deuel,  E.  A.  Jones,  E.  B.  Cox,  Miss  M.  W.  Suther- 
land, L.  D.  Brown,  F.  G.  Cromer,  and  Samuel  Findley. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  as  follows : 

President,  I.  M.  Clemens,  Ashtabula. 

Secretary,  Samuel  Major,  Hillsboro. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Brown,  of  Columbus,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Work  of 
the  Ohio  Board  of  State  School  Examiners,"  which  was  discussed  by 
J.  F.  Lukens,  H.  N.  Mcrtz,  J.  C.  Hartzler,  C.  F.  Palmer  and  G.  W. 
Welsh. 

The  Section  adjourned. 

I.  M.  Clemens,  President 
Arthur  Powell,  Secretary, 


EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  D. 
L.  Williams,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

After  music  by  the  Church  Choir,  an  address,  prepared  by  Prof.  A. 
H.  Welsh,  of  Columbus,  on  "Master-minds  and  Master- pieces/'  was 
read  by  Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  of  Sandusky,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer. 
Adjourned. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING. 

The  first  session  of  the  General  Association  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  in  the  Congregational  Church,  Akron, 
O.,  by  Supt.  E.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Executive  Committee,  at  9  o'clock, 
June  29. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Prest.  Hartshorn,  of  Mt. 
Union  College. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Rev.  E,  K.  Young,  D,  D., 
of  Akron,  to  which  Dr.  T.  W.  Harvey  responded. 
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At  the  close  of  Dr.  Harvey's  response  Gen.  M.  D.  Leggett,  of 
Cleveland,  was  introduced  and  spoke  of  the  early  schools  of  Ohio. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Peaslee  as  president  of  the  general  as- 
sociation was  announced  and  accepted.  Dr.  W.  G.  Williams,  first 
vice-president,  was  elected  to  the  place. 

Having  been  notified  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  resignation 
of  Prest.  Peaslee  and  the  probable  action  of  the  association,  Dr.  Wil- 
liams had  prepared  an  inaugural  address  on  the  "Functions  of  Gram- 
mar,' '  which  he  read. 

On  motion,  the  chair  was  instructed  to  appoint  the  following  com- 
mittee :  Nominations,  and  inter-communication  between  those  desir- 
ing situations  and  those  wishing  to  employ. 

Miss  Marie  Jacque  was  introduced  and  read  a  paper  on  "Primary 
Instruction  in  Utopia  and  in  Ohio." 

Adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  at  2:30  o'clock.  The  president 
announced  the  following  committees : 

On  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year — E.  F.  Moulton,  War- 
ren ;  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Columbus;  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland; 
John  Hancock,  Chillicothe;  J.  J.  Burns,  Dayton;  T.  W.  Harvey, 
Painesville;  A.  B.  Johnson,  Avondale,  and  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Communication  bettveen  Teachers  and  Employers — E.  B. 
Cox,  Xenia;  H.  N.  Mertz,  Steubenville,  and  M.  R.  Andrews,  Ma- 
rietta. 

Committee  on  Necrology — Miss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Mansfield ; 
Prof.  S.  J.  Kirk  wood,  Wooster;  J.  P.  Cummins,  Clifton. 

Committee  on  Resolutions — Pres.  Chas.  W.  Super,  Ohio  University ; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Venable,  Cincinnati,  and  Supt.  J.  C.  Hartzler,  Newark. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  Ordinance  of  1787." 
The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  above 
paper :  Hon.  W.  P.  Cutler,  Marietta,  grandson  of  the  author  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787;  Dr.  E.  T.  Tappan,  Knox  County;  E.  E.  White, 
Cincinnati,  and  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Venable  was  introduced,  and  read  a  "Centenary  Poem" 
on  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

A.  A.  Graham,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Archae- 
ological Society,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  "Pioneer  History 
and  Early  Settlement  of  Ohio." 
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THURSDAY    MORNING. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Monroe,  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  Akron. 

The  following  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  ordered  placed 
on  file: 

treasurer's  report,  1886-7. 

Balance  on  hand  June  26,  1886 $370.60 

Received  Cash  at  Chautauqua 267  00 

Received  from  F.  D.  Ward,  LeRoy,  0 1.00 

Received  from  Linda  Snyder,  Columbiana,  O 1.00 

Total $639  60 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  expenses  of  Association  at  Chautauqua _ $  46  65 

Paid  expenses  Board  of  Control  O.T.  R.  C 43  50 

Paid  Samuel  Findley  for  publishing  proceedings 129)5 

Paid  expenses  of  Executive  Committee,  December  Meeting 50  15 

Total $269  55 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  June  27,  1887, $370.05 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abram  Brown,  Treasurer. 
Columbus,  0.,  June  27,  1887. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Harvey  read  "A  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the 
late  M.  F.  Cowdery."  The  following  persons  also  spoke  concerning 
the  work  of  Mr.  Cowdery :  Dr.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Dr.  John  Han- 
cock, and  Dr.  E.  T.  Tappan. 

Prof.  Josiah  Hurty,  of  Handsboro,  Miss.,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  sent  his  paper  on  "  Reminiscences  of  School  Work  in  Ohio 
Forty  Years  Ago,"  which  was  read  by  Supt.  E.  A.  Jones,  of  Massillon. 

Dr.  Findley  read  from  the  Free  School  Clarion,  a  paper  edited  and 
published  at  Massillon  by  Dr.  William  Bowen,  a  report  of  an  institute 
held  in  Summit  County  in  1847,  *n  which  M.  D.  Leggett,  T,  W. 
Harvey  and  Josiah  Hurty  were  instructors. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  (if  they  can  be  obtained)  be  published  in 
connection  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Brooks,  of 
Salem.  Subject — "Corporations  and  the  State."  On  motion,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Brooks  for  his  address,  and  a  copy  of 
the  address  was  requested  for  publication  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  President  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cle, was  called  to  the  chair. 
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Supt.  E.  A.  Jones,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Reading  Circle, 
submitted  his  report. 

(This  report  appears  elsewhere.) 

Ninety-nine  members  of  the  Reading  Circle  were  reported  as  having 
completed  the  course,  and  these  received  diplomas  at  the  hands  of  the 
president 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

"The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  Sanitation* '  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Miller,  of  Massillon,  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  Dr.  Miller  received  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  a  copy  of  the 
paper  was  requested  for  publication. 

Dr.  Ellis,  of  the  Committee  on  Harmonizing  College  and  High 
School  Courses  of  Study,  reported  progress  and  asked  further  time  for 
the  committee.     The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  continued. 

Mr.  Graham,  of  the  Committee  on  Historical  Investigation,  reported 
progress  and  asked  for  further  time.  The  report  was  accepted  anfi 
the  committee  continued. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  there  should  be  appro- 
priate exercises  in  all  of  the  schools  of  Ohio  in  connection  with  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  and  that  it  is  urged  that  this 
subject  be  presented  in  all  the  institutes  to  be  held  the  present  year. 

J.  P.  Cummins  submitted  the  following  report  for  the  Committee  on 
Necrology,  which  was  adopted : 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  our  association  three  of  our  number  have  passed 
away,  Dr.  Anson  Smyth,  of  Cleveland,  Susie  R.  Piatt,  of  Tiffin,  and  Chas.  E. 
McVay,  of  Clifton. 

Miss  Piatt,  for  the  seven  years  preceding  her  death,  was  the  Principal  of  the 
Tiffin  High  School,  in  which  position  her  efficient  labor  won  for  her  a  host  of 
friends.  She  died  December  8,  1886,  in  Cincinnati,  where  she  had  gone  for 
treatment. 

Dr.  Anson  Smyth  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  became 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  in  1856,  held  the  office  of  State  School 
Commissioner  from  1856  to  1862,  in  1863  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
Cleveland  Schools,  a  position  he  held  for  four  years.  Dr.  Smyth  died  on  the 
morning  of  May  2d,  1887,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Chas.  E.  McVay  was  a  graduate  of  the  National  Normal  University.  His 
work  in  the  educational  field  was  done  in  Warren  and  Hamilton  counties,  the 
last  four  years  in  the  Clifton  schools.  He  died  April  22,  1887,  in  the  thirty - 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Your  committee  would  submit  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Miss  Susie  R.  Piatt,  Dr.  Anson  Smyth  and 
Charles  E.  McVay  this  Association  has  lost  three  faithful  and  efficient  mem- 
bers. 
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Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  will  not  soon  forget  the  wo- 
manly courtesy  and  strong  moral  influence  of  Miss  Piatt,  the  untiring  labors  of 
Dr.  Smyth,  which  showed  broad  and  thoughtful  views  on  educational  subjects, 
nor  the  honest  manliness  of  Charles  E.  McVay,  which,  wherever  he  went,  won 
to  him  all  hearts. 

J.  P.  Cummins,  "\ 

M.  W.  Sutherland,   \  Committee, 

S.  J.  Kirk  wood,        J 

Pres.  Chas.  W.  Super,  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  submit- 
ted the  following  report : 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  people  of 
Akron  for  the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  in 
the  well-chosen  words  of  Rev.  Dr.  Young;  to  the  trustees  of  the  Congregational 
society  for  the  use  of  their  church  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association ;  and  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  entertained  us  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  reminiscences  of 
our  older  colleagues,  and  that  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  them  and  our- 
selves upon  the  wonderful  improvements  in  educational  matters  that  have  been 
mafle. 

Resolved,  That  thanks  be  extended  to  A.  A.  Graham,  Esq.,  for  his  very  en- 
tertaining illustrated  lecture  on  the  Pioneer  History  of  Ohio;  and  to  Dr.  W. 
H.  Tenable  for  bis  exquisitely  beautiful  Centenary  Poem. 

Resolved,  That  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ex- 
cellent program  they  prepared,  and  especially  for  the  historical  features  that 
were  made  a  part  of  it. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  reported  the 
following  officers  for  1888: 

President — Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  W.  H.  Venable,  Cincinnati;  Miss  Marie 
Jacque,  Dayton;  Dr.  W.  S.  Eversole,  Wooster;  E.  Fraunfelter, 
Akron ;   M.  R.  Andrews,  Marietta. 

Executive  Committee — R.  H.  Holbrook,  Lebanon,  for  two  years;  E.  B. 
Cox,  Xenia,  for  three  years;  J.  W.  Knott,  Tiffin,  for  three  years. 

Secretary — S.  T.  Dial,  Batavia. 

Treasurer — M.  S.  Campbell,  Cleveland. 

Board  of  Control,  O.  T.  R.  C— R.  W.  Stevenson,  Columbus  ;  J.  J. 
Burns,  Dayton;  F.  B.  Dyer,  Madisonville. 
The  report  was  adopted. 
After  singing  the  Doxology,  the  Association  adjourned. 

W.  G.  Williams,  President. 
J.  A.  Shawan,  Secretary, 
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O.    T.    CORSON,    GRANVILLE,    O. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  Education  is  the  one  living  fountain  which  must 
water  every  part  of  the  social  garden."  The  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion are  so  various,  and  knowledge  is  becoming  so  general,  that  we  fear  we  do 
not  at  times  fully  appreciate  the  value  and  power  of  true  mental  culture.  The 
development  of  intellect,  in  order  that  the  highest  power  for  usefulness  may  be 
attained,  should  be  the  great  aim  of  life.  While  the  world  stands,  man  will 
continue  to  think;  thought  will  coutrol  action;  repeated  action  in  one  line  will 
fix  habit;  habit  will  develop  into  character;  and  character  will  determine  des- 
tiny. The  channel  through  which  all  mankind  move  through  life,  is  very 
largely  the  result  of  early  training  in  the  home  and  school.  Everything  for 
the  future  depends  upon  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  individual  minds. 
Public  sentiment,  which  is  such  a  mighty  force  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
world's  busy  life,  is  not  the  hasty  growth  of  heated  passion  or  angry  revenge, 
but  the  silent,  steady,  constant  advance  of  an  influence  which  is  largely  the 
result  of  early  but  lasting  impressions,  first  arousing,  then  directing,  and  finally 
controlling  the  thought  and  action  of, the  great  masses  of  the  people.  "We 
must  educate  !  we  must  educate !  or  we  must  perish  by  our  own  prosperity/1 
is  a  sentiment  as  true  as  it  is  old.  The  great  majority  of  our  people,  if 
educated  at  all,  must  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  in  public  schools. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  doing  everything  which  can  be  done  to  elevate  these 
schools  to  su6h  a  standard  of  excellence  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  do  for 
our  nation  what  the  people  need,  and  what  the  laws  of  the  state  demand.  The 
full  duty  of  the  state  is  not  done  until  all  the  youth  of  our  land,  country,  vil- 
lage, town,  or  city,  have  given  to  them  the  privilege  of  obtaining  an  education. 
Anything  short  of  the  full  performance  of  this  duty  is  dangerous.  In  1776, 
Independence  was  declared,  and  the  colonists,  although  the  future  looked  dark 
and  foreboding,  rejoiced  and  took  courage  for  the  great  impending  conflict. 
They  fought  a  good  fight  and  were  victorious,  and  we  enjoy  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to-day,  as  the  result  of  the  struggles  of  the  heroes  of  the  past.  But 
there  are  still  great  conflicts  to  be  waged,  and  the  education  of  the  present  will 
determine  very  largely  the  liberty  of  the  future.  In  this  educational  work,  the 
Public  Schools  must  continue  the  great  factor.  The  ringing  of  every  school- 
bell  in  America  is  but  the  echo  of  that  grand  old  bell  in  Independence  Hall 
which,  more  than  a  century  ago,  rang  out  freedom  to  all  mankind. 

We  may  place  all  Public  Schools  in  one  of  two  general  classes.  The  schools 
of  the  city,  town,  village,  and  special  districts — the  graded  schools — form  the 
first  class.  Those  of  the  township  sub-districts — the  ungraded  schools — the 
second  class.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  heretofore  the  schools  of  the  first 
class  have  offered  better  advantages  to  the  boys  and  girls  within  their  limits 
than  have  been  enjoyed,  in  most  instances,  by  those  in  the  country.  All  agree 
that  these  superior  advantages  are  the  direct  result  of  a  systematic  manage- 
ment of  these  schools  by  a  competent  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  so  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  different  schools  that  unity  of  purpose  and  action  may 
be  secured,  and  thereby  the  best  results  attained.  School  supervision  in  the 
Yillage,  town,  and  city,  is  now  a  recognised  necessity,  and  an  aroused  public. 
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sentiment  demands  that  the  supervision  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
graded  schools  all  over  our  land,  shall  also  be  applied  to  the  couatry  districts. 
Is  this  demand  just?  A  few  statistics  will  aid  us  in  answering  this  question. 
The  report  of  the  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  for  1886,  states  that  there 
are,  in  our  State,  1,101,358  youth  of  school  age;  that  775,149  of  these  were 
enrolled  in  our  publie  schools  for  that  year ;  and  that  456,863,  or  nearly  60 
percent— three-fifths—of  the  entire  number  are  in  the  sub-districts.  The 
same  report  shows  that,  while  the  percent  of  attendance  in  the  graded  schools 
was  74,  that  in  the  sub  districts  was  only  62.  These  facts  plainly  show  that 
the  demand  is  just,  and  the  need  which  prompts  it  a  pressing  one.  Surely  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  in  which  three  out  of  every  five  of  the  youth  of  our  land 
are  educated,  have  a  right  to  demand  the  same  systematic  management  of 
their  schools  as  is  now  given  to  the  minority.  They  not  only  have  a  right  to 
demand  it,  but  it  is  the  pressing  duty  of  the  State  to  meet  that  demand  at 
once.  Equal  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education  should  be  granted  to 
all,  and  our  legislators  should  be  made  to  feel  the  full  force  and  importance  of 
this  truth.  Every  man  who  voted  against  the  "  Albaugh  Bill,1'  whether  igno- 
rantly  or  wilfully,  voted  to  continue  to  withhold  from  the  children  of  the 
country  the  rights  which  should  be  granted  them  in  common  with  those  of  the 
town  and  city.  This  statement  is  made,  not  because  it  is  believed  that  the  Bill 
is  a  perfect  one,  and  which,  if  made  a  law,  would  give  us  just  the  system 
needed,  but  because  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  because  it  has  in 
view  the  removal  of  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty  in  the  systematic  manage- 
ment of  our  country  schools,  viz,  the  "  Local  Director  System."  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the  evil  effects  resulting  from  this 
"double-barreled  arrangement"  now  in  use.  We  all  know  that  the  best  re- 
sults can  never  be  secured  in  our  country  schools,  until  this  evil  is  eradicated. 
Although  defeat  has  so  far  stared  us  in  the  face,  and  every  plan  yet  proposed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country  schools  has  been  defeated  by  scheming 
politicians  who  have  so  far  paid  no  attention  to  our  demands  for  the  needed 
legislation  upon  this  important  question,  let  us  remember  that  there  is  one  force 
which  we  call  public  sentiment  the  demands  of  which  every  politician  must 
heed,  and  let  us  as  teachers  so  arouse  and  develop  this  sentiment  all  over  our 
State  in  favor  of  the  Township  System  that  the  coming  Legislature  will  not 
dare  to  oppose  the  measure.  We  trust  that  a  new  impetus  will  be  given  to 
this  great  work  here  to-day,  and  that  the  teachers  of  Ohio  will  join  anew  in 
one  final,  successful,  onward  movement  to  secure  such  legislation  as  will  bring 
justice  to  the  farmer  boys  and  girls  of  our  State.  While  all  true  reforms  move 
slowly,  let  us  also  remember  that  they  come  surely,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to 
make  use  of  the  means  already  at  hand  to  elevate  the  cause  of  education  in 
our  country  schools,  and  not  sit  down  with  folded  hands  simply  because  we 
can  not  have  all  we  want.  There  is  a  wrong  idea,  prevalent  everywhere,  with 
reference  to  the  legality  of  supervision  in  township  districts.  We  have  found 
that  the  majority  of  people  including  teachers  themselves  consider  town  and 
city  supervision  a  legal  necessity,  and  on  the  other  hand  township  supervi- 
sion a  legal  impossibility.  Section  4017  of  the  School  Law  of  Ohio  states,  in 
substance,  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  each  district  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district  with  full  power  to  appoint 
g  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  teachers,  etc.    The  law  is  permis? 
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sive  in  this  direction.     Any  Board  may  or  may  not  elect  a  superintendent  of 
schools.    The  Township  Board  has  the  same  right,  so  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, to  elect  a  superintendent  as  the  board  of  the  village,  town,  or  city;  and 
it  is  to  township  supervision  perfectly  legal,  as  the  section  quoted  above  plain- 
ly shows,  that  we  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to-day.    The  school  law,  as  it 
now  exists,  throws  the  responsibility  of  the  management  of  the  township  dis- 
trict schools  upon  the  township  board  of  education.    They  not  only  have  the 
power  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study,  and  determine  what  text-books  shall  be 
studied,  but  the  law  makes  it  compulsory  upon  them  to  attend  to  these  impor- 
tant matters.    The  entire  work  of  grading  and  systematizing  the  schools  of 
their  respective  townships  rest  upon  them.     That  this  work  is  never  attended 
to  is  known  to  all.    That  it  is  not,  is  no  argument  that  the  men  composing 
these  boards  of  education  are  not  practical  common-sense  citizens  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ignorance,  are  not  competent  to  direct  the  educational  work  of 
their  communities.    In  the  majority  of  instances,  they  are  fair-minded,  intelli- 
gent men,   and  we  have  already  had  entirely  too  much  of  unkind  and  unjust 
criticism  of  their  actions.    The  cause  of  the  non-performance  of  their  impor- 
tant duties  must  be  traced  not  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  members 
of  the  township  boards  of  education,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no    Chief 
Executive  to  recommend  useful  measures,  and  enforce  needed  rules  and  regu- 
lations.    It  has  been  said  that  everything  in  nature  teaches  us  that  in  all  mo* 
tion  one  dominant  force  prevails.    Were  it  not  for  this,  opposing  forces  would 
either  greatly  impede,  or  else  entirely  destroy  all  progressive   action.     Nature 
is  full  of  variety,  but  one  Supreme  Head  from  whom  all  commands  issue,   and 
in  whom  all  laws  center,  directs  and  controls  every  movement.     Every  form  of 
government,  autocratic,  monarchial,  or  republican,  must  have  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive.   Responsibility  must  rest  somewhere,  upon  some  one  person,  or  no  real 
progress  can  be  made.    There  must  be  a  balance  wheel  to  every  engine  or  the 
motion,  instead  of  driving  the   machinery,  will,   in  all  probability,  destroy  it. 
Every  bank  must  have  its  president;  every  crew  its  captain;  every  manufac- 
tory its  foreman;  every  army,  no  difference  how  true  and  brave  its  soldiers,  a 
leader.     In  all  branches  of  business,  no  leader,  no  executive,  no  head,  means 
no  authority ;  no  authority  means  no  management,  and  no  management  is  al- 
ways certain  to  bring  failure.    System  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  of  success  in 
every  undertaking  in  life.    Observation,  history,  instinct,  and  reason  all  com- 
bine to  teach  us  this  great  truth.    The  planets  in  their  course;  the  seasons  as 
they  come  and  go ;  the  rivers  as  they  hasten  onward  to  the  sea ;  the  tides  as 
they  surge  to  and  fro  upon  the  shores  of  the  great  continents,  all  things  in  na- 
ture reveal  to  our  minds  the  value,  the  necessity  of  system.     History  brings  to 
our  minds  multitudes  of  great  men  who  have  lived  noble,  successful  lives,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  careful  study  reveals  the  fact  that  system  was  the  key 
to  their  success.    Instinct  teaches  the  brute  creation  that  everything  should 
be  done  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  and  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed 
laws.    Added  to  all  these  things,  the  light  of  reason  makes  plain  to  the  mind 
of  man  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  adoption  of  some  regular  method  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  great  work.    It  is  this  system,  this  definite  plan,  this  fixed 
purpose  of  doing  a  definite  amount  of  work  in  a  prescribed  time  and  manner 
and  under  certain  regulations,  which  the  country  schools  need;  which  they 
have  a  right  to  demand ;  which  they  ought  in  justice  to  have,  but  which  they 
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can  not  have  without  this  Executive  Officer — the  township  superintendent 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  supervision  of  country  schools  is  legal ;  that  it  is 
practical ;  that  it  is  a  necessity.  In  all  our  towns  and  villages  is  now  found 
the  high  school.  Like  every  good  thing,  it  has  met  with  unjust  criticism,  and 
unholy  persecutions,  but  through  all  these  it  has  grown  and  flourished.  It  is 
now  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has  come  to  stay.  This  grand  institution  in 
which  so  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  get  their  inspiration  for  future  usefulness 
is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  systematic  grading  and  management  of  the 
schools  with  which  they  are  connected,  made  possible  only  by  supervision.  Is 
it  right  that  these  schools  should  be  kept  open  nine  and  ten  months  in  the  year 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  town  and  village,  while  no  provision  what- 
ever is  made  for  this  higher  education  in  the  country  ?  It  is  certainly  unjust. 
Give  us  thorough  township  organization  under  the  management  of  one  Execu- 
tive Head,  and  in  a  short  time  the  township  high  school  will  be  seen  all  over 
our  State.  Commissioner  Brown  in  one  of  his  reports  describes  his  "  Ideal 
Community,1'  and  the  township  superintendent,  and  high  school  are  the  two 
most  important  factors  in  the  reform  which  is  to  do  so  much  for  the  education 
of  the  country  youth.  In  the  majority  of  townships  a  good  high  school  already 
.  exists  in  some  town  or  village.  This  high  school  should  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  that  township.  In  many  instances  this  has  al- 
ready been  done  and  with  most  excellent  results.  A  short  description  of  what 
is  being  accomplished  in  one  of  these  townships  will,  we  trust,  not  be  out  of 
place  in  this  discussion.  The  superintendent  of  the  village  school  is  made,  by 
a  vote  of  the  township  board,  their  executive  officer.  He  presents  a  course  of 
study — the  same  already  in  use  in  the  village  for  the  first  eight  years — and  it 
is  adopted  by  the  board.  The  same  text-books  are  put  into  each  district  Up- 
on the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  the  township  board  pass  a  reso- 
lution requesting  of  the  local  boards  that  teachers  be  employed  for  the  various 
sub-districts  for  the  entire  year;  that  school  commence  in  each  district  upon 
the  same  day  as  in  the  village;  that  vacation  be  held  at  the  same  time;  in 
short,  that  the  same  system  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  village  be  applied  in  the 
country.  The  teachers  of  the  country  are  directed  to  dismiss  their  schools  for 
one  day  in  each  month,  if  the  superintendent  desire,  and  visit  the  village  school. 
They  are  required  to  attend  teachers'  meetings  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each 
month  to  receive  directions  as  to  their  work.  At  these  meetings  reports  of  at- 
tendance and  work  are  received  from  each  district  and  published  in  the  paper 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  village  school.  In  this  way  attendance  is 
increased,  tardiness  decreased,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  school  improved. 
The  village  high  school  is  open  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  whole  township, 
free  of  charge,  when  he  or  she  has  passed  the  examinations  in  the  eight  years' 
work  in  the  country  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  tuition  being  paid  by  the 
township  board.  The  system  when  understood  meets  with  the  approval  of  all 
fair-minded  people.  They  see  in  the  plan  at  least  a  fair  attempt  to  give  equal 
rights  to  all.  They  realize  that  even  in  dollars  and  cents  it  is  the  best  way  to 
educate  their  children  thoroughly  in  the  rudimentary  branches, — cheaper  than 
sending  them  to  the  preparatory  department  of  some  college  where  they  would 
be  beyond  the  restraints  of  home  influence.  The  poor  boy  of  the  country  re- 
alizes at  once  that  he  has  given  to  him  the  same  opportunities  as  his  more  fa- 
vored neighbor  enjoys.     He  is  encouraged  to  work  his  way  from  the  country 
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to  the  high  school,  and  then  to  the  university.  He  intends  to  be  a  farmer,  but 
he  realizes  that  to  be  a  man — a  true  citizen — he  must  be  intelligent,  no  differ- 
ence what  his  avocation  may  be,  and  he  thoroughly  equips  himself  in  every 
way  for  the  great  battle  of  life.  One  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  times  is  that 
so  many  of  our  farmer  boys  want  to  go  to  the  city  at  an  early  age.  This  desire 
arises  not  so  much  from  a  love  of  the  vices  so  prevalent  in  the  city  as  from  the 
belief  that  the  advantages  of  education  and  society  in  the  town  and  city  are 
vastly  superior  to  those  of  the  country.  We  must  do  something  to  remove  this, 
and  we  believe  that  the  improvement  of  our  country  schools  must  be  the  chief 
agency  in  this  reform.  The  cities  are  beyond  the  reach  of  immediate  reform, 
aud  if  the  great  institutions  which  we,  as  teachers  and  citizens,  all  cherish  so 
much  are  to  Btand  the  test  for  the  future,  we  must  look  in  the  future  as  we 
have  in  the  past  to  the  farmers — the  country  men  and  women — for  our  main 
support,  and  since  we  expect  so  much  from  them  it  is  but  just  that  we  give 
them  in  the  highest  degree  possible,  that  greatest  of  all  blessings — free  educa- 
tion.   We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  still  true  that; 

"III  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

DISCUSSION. 

Supt.  James  H.  Shepherd,  of  Painesville,  who  was  to  open  the  discussion 
ofSnpt.  Corson's  paper  being  absent,  W.  W.  Donham,  of  Forgey,  was  called 
upon.  The  important  question  is,  how  are  country  schools  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  supervision  ?  The  great  obstacle  is  in  the  township  author- 
ities themselves.  Changes  occur  so  frequently  that  supervision  does  not  have 
a  reasonably  fair  opportunity.  Its  good  effects  cannot  be  seen  in  one  year, 
or  two  years,  but  when  extended  over  the  whole  course.  Our  country  schools 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  school  matters, 
because  of  the  want  of  organization  and  system.  But  the  leading  educators 
are  becoming  more  and  more  in  teres  ted, -and  are  making  themselves  felt  on  the 
country  teachers.  There  is  much  to  be  done  with  the  country  teachers  them- 
selves. We  are  convinced,  but  how  are  we  to  convince  the  patrons  of  the  coun- 
try schools  ?  Let  the  members  of  this  Association,  institute  workers,  do  a 
missionary  work  and  educate  the  people. 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Gollamer,  thought  that  the  deliberations  should  take  more  of 
the  character  of  an  "  experience  meeting,"  and  gave  some  account  of  the  ex- 
perience of  New  London  township,  Huron  County. 

Supt.  Powell,  of  Wadsworth,  while  favoring  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
paper,  did  not  believe  the  country  schools  Vere  as  bad  as  represented,  and 
thought  they  did  some  good  things  not  done  in  the  graded  schools. 

Prof.  Loos,  of  Dayton,  had  evidently  recently  read  Spencer,  but  reached  the 
heart  of  the  subject  by  suggesting  that  the  true  line  is  to  convince  the  rural 
population  that  the  proposed  change  is  in  the  interests  of  economy,  as  well  as 
of  a  better  education. 
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Dr.  Hancock  thought  it  doubtful  whether  in  our  time  we  shall  be  able  to  se- 
cure the  desired  end  by  leavening  the  great  mass  of  ignorance ;  but  that  it  must 
be  secured  by  working  from  above  down,  that  is,  through  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic legislators.  Most  of  the  country  people  think  we  have  the  best  system  of 
country  schools  in  the  world,  and  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them  to  the  con- 
trary. Twenty  years  ago  we  were  in  advance  of  Indiana;  now  Indiana  is  far 
ahead  of  Ohio.  If  we  are  to  work  through  the  legislature,  we  must  do  it 
through  some  one  besides  ourselves.    There  is  a  prejudice  against,  us. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Cleveland,  said  he  had  listened  carefully,  but  had 
failed  to  hear  anything  said  which  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  Dr. 
Hancock  is  right  when  he  says  there  is  a  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  the  teaching  body.  There  is  not  that  interest  on  the  part  of  citizens  in 
teachers,  teachers'  associations  and  institutes,  that  there  was  years  ago.  There 
is  no  other  profession  that  has  set  its  heart  so  strongly  upon  a  desired  end,  and 
worked  so  earnestly  for  it  with  so  small  results. 

Dr.  Ellis  has  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  in  the  outcome  of  this  matter. 
Less  discussion  here  and  more  consideration  of  "ways  and  means"  would  be 
better.  Any  plan  that  proceeds  upon  the  presumption  that  our  friends  of  the 
farming  communities  are  fools,  will  fail.  As  a  last  resort  we  must  come  where 
we  should  have  come  first — directly  to  the  people.  I  have  not  found  the  farm- 
ers so  strongly  prejudiced  against  this  move  as  I  have  anticipated.  If  we  can 
get  the  people  interested,  we  need  not  send  a  lobby  to  Columbus  to  accomplish 
our  purpose.  Go  to  the  people  as  one  of  the  people,  interested  in  common 
with  them  in  good  for  the  schools. 

Dr.  Tappan  said  that  we  have  worked  too  much  at  cross-purposes.  We 
ought  to  be  determined  upon  what  is  the  best  thing,  and  the  best  plan  for  secur- 
ing it.  There  is  strong  opposition  to  a  change.  There  is  also  a  feeling  as  to 
eeonomy.  We  have  the  best  of  that  argument.  We  can  have  better  schools 
for  less  money.  A  large  part  of  the  opposition  comes  from  men  who  are  local 
directors  in  sub-districts  in  which  there  are  perhaps  but  eight  or  ten  voters.  I 
would  strike  out  those  sub-districts  and  elect  boards  by  a  township  vote.  The 
idea  of  centralizing  power  is  one  of  the  strongest  elements  of  opposition.  The 
people  feel  that  power  should  be  diffused.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
teachers  have  no  influence.  They  have  power  and  influence  with  legislators. 
Let  us  not  belittle  our  office  and  our  influence. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


r 


BY  DR.  JOHN  HANCOCK. 


Whilst  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  all  extravagance  of  statement  in  this  paper, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  speak  with  the  greatest  plainness  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  defects  of  our  present  scheme  of  examining  teachers.  As  it  appears  to  me, 
a  more  striking  example  than  this  scheme  of  "how  not  to  do  it"  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  in  all  the  administration  of  our  civil  affairs,  wanting  in  system  and 
expensive  in  its  every  department  as  that  administration  generally  is.    And 
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if  I  were  asked  to  designate  the  most  serious  grievance  teachers  are  called  on 
to  endure,  I  should  point  to  the  present  mechanical  grind  of  re-examinations. 

According  to  the  School  Commissioner's  last  report,  there  were  issued  in 
the  year  1886  twenty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  teachers'  certi- 
ficates. Of  these,  222  were  for  five  years;  239  for  four  years;  931  for  three 
yearB ;  3448  for  two  years ;  and  the  remainder,  16098,  for  one  year.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  77  percent  of  the  whole  number  to 
whom  certificates  were  awarded  hold  the  lowest  grade.  After  making  due 
allowance  for  new  candidates,  we  shall  be  safe  in  saying  that  three  out  of  every 
four  of  our  country  teachers  are  compelled^  to  undergo  a  re-examination  once 
every  year.  But  this  does  not  end  all.  As  no  certificate,  except  one  from  the 
State  Board,  is  valid  in  any  county  except  the  one  in  which  it  is  issued,  if  a 
teacher  steps  across  a  county  line,  he  is  caught  up,  and  no  difference  how 
high  the  grade  of  the  certificate  he  holds,  put  through  the  mill  again.  Even 
should  he  hold  a  State  certificate,  if  he  goes  into  another  State  to  teach,  the 
demon  of  examinations  still  follows  him.  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  who  went  to  California  to  teach.  She  graduated  from  one  of  the  best 
city  normal  schools  in  the  country,  and  stood  second  in  a  class  of  fifty  exam- 
ined  by  our  State  Board.  But  her  Ohio  State  certificate  could  not  be  recog- 
nized there.  The  law  of  that  State  recognizes  the  diploma  from  a  state  nor- 
mal school  as  equivalent  to  a  State  certificate,  but  a  diploma  from  a  city  nor- 
mal school,  though  that  school  was  better  than  any  state  normal  school,  was  shut 
out.  I  am  by  no  means  criticising  that  far  away  State  of  the  Pacific  coast,  for 
she  does  better  than  most  states  in  the  concession  she  makes  to  our  profes- 
sion, certainly  better  than  our  own  State,  for  should  a  teacher  come  to  us  from 
abroad  with  a  cart-load  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  and  apply  for  a  place  in 
a  primary  school,  he  would  have  to  go  through  our  little  county  or  city  mill, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

And  what  comes  of  all  this  re- examination  business?  Do  the  teachers  who 
come  up  every  year  for  a  new  certificate,  teach  any  the  better  for  all  their  cram- 
ming and  examining  in  the  branches  they  have  been  over  so  often  ?  He  must 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Do  they  even  know  any 
more  of  these  branches?  I  am  very  surelhey  do  not.  They  rummage  every- 
where for  questions  to  answer — through  old  volumes  of  the  Commissioner's 
Reports,  through  the  reports  of  city  superintendents,  and  through  educational 
periodicals.  Besides,  they  resort  to  question  books  prepared  for  their  special 
use,  and  best  of  all,  as  they  think,  they  obtain  copies  of  the  questions  of  every 
examination  held  by  their  respective  boards,  by  this  means  gradually  finding 
out  the  ''personal  equation11  and  limitations  of  these  examiners.  But  they  do 
not  review  their  studies  in  any  systematic  way ;  their  knowledge  is  never  or- 
ganized, but  lies  around  loose. 

But  our  teachers  are  not  only  oppressed  by  the  number  of  their  examinations, 
but  they  are  in  many  cases  worried  and  made  indignant  by  the  character  of  the 
questions  asked.  In  some  counties  a  broad  and  generous  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject instead  of  being  a  help  to  a  candidate,  would  rather  stand  in  his  way. 
He  has  no  chance  unless  he  can  hit  off  the  narrow,  pedantic  questions  which 
so  happily  represent  the  boards  which  propose  them. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  teacher  of  these  oft-repeated  examinations  ? 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  to  dry  up  the  very  life-blood  of  those  called  upon  to  tread 
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their  weary  round.  Teachers  in  the  very  nature  of  things  moat  feel  anxious  as 
to  the  results  of  these  examinations,  and  can  have  little  heart  or  time  for  gen- 
eral reading.  The  culture  which  returns  the  richest  fruits,  whatever  may  be 
a  man's  vocation,  is  that  which  puts  him  in  possession  of  the  best  things  which 
have  been  said  and  done  in  the  world.  But,  out  of  this  domain  of  grandeur 
the  common  school  teacher  is  barred.  The  freshness  of  thought  and  inspira- 
tion which  come  from  great  books  are  not  for  him.  He  has  no  time  even  for 
the  lovely  visions  and  entrancing  harmonies  of  nature,  for  must  he  not  be 
about  the  school- master's  business  of  cramming  for  the  examination  which  is 
ever  drawing  nearer  with  accelerated  steps  ? 

All  who  have  observed  know  how  empirical  the  teaching  in  our  schools  is, 
how  little  root  our  methods  have  in  philosophy.  It  was  the  design  of  our 
State  Reading  Circle  to  stimulate  and  foster  through  organized  means  a  desire 
among  teachers,  and  especially  among  the  teachers  of  ungraded  schools,  for 
general  and  professional  reading.  I  think  we  may  safely  claim  that  this  Cir- 
cle has  done  some  work  of  real  value,  but  little  to  what  it  would  have  done 
had  notour  present  scheme  of  teachers'  examinations  stood  in  the  way.  The 
excuse  constantly  made  by  teachers  for  not  joining  the  Circle  is  that  they  have 
not  time  to  do  its  work.  Doubtless  if  there  were  a  consuming  desire  for  gen- 
eral and  professional  reading,  we  should  have  a  much  larger  membership  of 
the  Circle  than  we  have  now.  That  such  a  desire  does  not  exist  is  the  sad 
part  of  it;  and  who  can  say  how  much  this  lack  arises  from  a  despair  at  being 
hedged  in  by  what  seems  an  impassable  barrier. 

And  further,  the  influence  of  these  examinations  has  reached  into  our  insti- 
tutes, and  is  squeezing  the  life  out  of  them.  The  purpose  of  making  teachers 
more  efficient  by  enlarging  their  views  of  their  vocation,  and  putting  into  their 
hands  better  methods  of  management  and  instruction  is  almost  loBt  sight  of. 
Teachers  listen  with  impatience — if  they  listen  at  all — to  any  general  discuss- 
ion of  method  or  of  literature.  They  attend  the  institute  to  learn  to  do  sums, 
to  parse,  to  analyze  sentences,  and  to  drill  in  geography  and  United  States 
history — in  short,  to  get  a  certificate.  And  can  we  blame  them  ?  Not  without 
some  reservations,  1  think.  I  know  of  nothing  outside  of  the  examination 
business,  that  more  needs  reforming,  and  that  most  radically,  than  does  our 
institute  work.  But  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  reform  the  latter  until  a 
reform  of  the  former  has  been  in  some  degree  accomplished. 

But  if  our  scheme  of  examinations  has  had  such  deleterious  effects 
upon  our  teachers,  its  effects  upon  the  schools  taught  by  them  have  scarcely 
been  leas  so.  The  time  and  thought  that  should  be  expended  out  of  school 
hours  on  preparation  for  the  following  day's  work,  or  on  professional  study,  is 
wasted  in  the  mastication  of  dry  husks  ;  and  the  teacher  goes  to  his  daily  task 
with  his  energy  partially,  and  all  his  inspiration  and  aspiration,  drained  away. 
Even  if  the  teacher  has  started  out  in  his  vocation  with  some  germs  of  enthu- 
siasm, they  gradually  die  out,  he  loses  the  faint  glimpse  he  once  had  of  the 
real  meaning  of  school  training,  and  he  moves  among  his  pupils  a  hopeless 
being,  counting  off  the  dreary  days  one  by  one,  content  if  he  can  but  keep  his 
school  from  getting  away  from  him,  and  can  draw  his  meager  pay. 

That  reform  is  needed,  is  now,  I  believe,  a  general  conviction.  The  question 
of  what  this  reform  shall  be  is  likely  to  bring  out  a  considerable  diversity  of 
views.    I  beg  your  indulgence  while  I  set  forth  my  own  plan  somewhat  fully. 
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In  the  first  examination  of  a  candidate  the  problem  set  for  the  examiners  is 
two- fold  :  (1)  has  this  candidate  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  prescribed 
branches ;  and  (2)  does  he  possess  the  personal  qualities  which  are  necessary 
for  the  successful  teacher?  The  first  can  be  pretty  fully  ascertained  by  the 
written  examination;  but  in  determining  the  latter,  this  examination  is  of  little 
or  no  avail!  An  absolute  answer  to  this  question  does  not  lie  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  any  examination*;  but  to  reach  an  approximate  result  the  oral  exam- 
ination is  the  most  efficient  means.  Something  of  what  the  candidate  has  we 
may  find  out  by  the  written  examination  ;  of  what  he  is,  by  the  oral.  Except, 
of  course,  in  reading,  the  oral  examination  has  been  abandoned  throughout  the 
whole  country.  This  is  directly  in  opposition  to  the  custom  of  an  earlier  day. 
My  own  first  examination,  I  remember  very  well,  was  altogether  oral, — and  it 
seemed  one  admirably  calculated  to  find  out  what  the  examiners  might  be  sup- 
posed to  want  to  know.  This  custom  continued  to  be  followed  for  a  good  many 
years  after  the  time  I  have  named.  The  reasons  for  its  having  fallen  into 
desuetude  are,  doubtless,  that  it  involved  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labor,  also 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  to  make  it  the  basis  for  refusing  a  cer- 
tificate. In  the  written  examination  the  responsibility  can  be,  and  usually  is, 
thrown  entirely  on  the  figures ;  and  even  the  bravest  examiners  find  them  a 
convenient  barricade  to  get  behind.  The  oral  examination  will  require  more 
time  than  is  now  given  to  examinations.  This  additional  time  may  be  ob- 
tained by  holding  a  greater  number  of  examinations  in  the  year,  and  by  divid- 
ing the  candidates  into  classes —alphabetically  or  otherwise — and  designating 
the  time  when  each  class  shall  appear  before  the  board.  By  such  a  device  a 
less  number  of  candidates  would  come  up  for  examination  at  a  time,  and  more 
time  could  be  given  to  each.  Or  the  examinations  might  be  held  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  be  continued  from  day  to  day  until  completed.  The  former  of  these 
plans  would  probably  be  found  most  convenient. 

The  first  examination  of  a  candidate  should  be  so  thorough  that  to  pass  in 
the  several  branches,  on  a  fair  standard,  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  a  com- 
petency to  teach  them.  And  when  this  standard  has  been  reached  in  any 
branch — with  the  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  presently — either  on  a  first  or  a 
subsequent  examination,  that  should  be  final,  the  candidate  never  being  re- 
quired to  undergo  an  examination  in  this  branch  again.  In  the  city  boards 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  in  the  last  twenly-five  years, — in  Cincin- 
nati, in  Dayton,  ar  d  in  Chillicothe — this  plan  has  been  pursued,  and  I  make  no 
question  that  every  member  of  all  these  boards  will  bear  witness  to  its  eminent 
success.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  burden  such  a  plan  lifts  from  the  minds  of 
teachers,  and  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  profitable  study. 

I  think  also — and  this  applies  more  particularly  to  city  boards — a  liberal 
provision  should  be  made  for  equivalents  in  the  examination  of  teachers — that 
a  candidate  should  be  allowed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  to  substitute  for 
a  branch  on  the  prescribed  list,  some  branch  not  on  that  list,  as,  for  example, 
a  language  for  one  of  the  higher  mathematical  branches,  or  a  natural  science 
branch,  and  vice  versa.  By  this  scheme  examiners  would  be  enabled  to  give 
recognition  to  superior  attainments  in  specialties, — as  it  seems  to  me,  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  do. 

According  to  our  present  plan,  the  grade  of  a  certificate,  or  the  time  it  has 
to  run — which  are  synonymous  terms — is  determined  by  the  percents  obtained 
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on  the  branches  in  which  the  candidate  has  been  examined.  On  this  plan,  the 
boy  or  girl  just  through  the  grammar  grades,  taking  an  examination  in  the 
statutory  branches  only,  would  be  likely  to  get  a  certificate  of  a  higher  grade 
than  would  the  most  scholarly  graduate  of  a  college,  who  had  given  no 
special  attention  to  these  branches  since  he  had  left  the  grammar  school.  I 
have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  on  the  testimony  of  the  president 
and  faculty,  graduated  first  in  every  department  of  one  of  the  best  New  En- 
gland colleges.  Yet  this  superior  young  scholar  failed  to  get  a  certificate  from 
a  certain  city  board  because  he  did  not  come  up  to  an  arbitrary  standard  in 
arithmetic. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  far  wiser  plan  than  this  would  be  to  grade  certificates 
both  on  breadth  of  attainments  and  exactness  of  knowledge,  rather  than  upon 
the  latter  alone.  The  two  should  be  combined  in  fixing  the  candidate's  aca- 
demic status. 

Moreover,  I  would  have  no  first  certificate  issued  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
years,  and  would  extend  the  time  of  no  certificate  beyond  that  period,  except 
the  candidate  shall  have  passed  an  examination  in  one  or  more  additional 
branches.  And  this  process  of  extending  the  time  of  the  certificate  by  adding 
more  branches,  I  would  have  kept  up  until  the  term  of  five  years  is  reached, 
which  I  would  make  the  maximum  limit  of  all  certificates,  except  those  issued 
by  the  State  board.  But  I  would  not  make  an  examination  in  the  additional 
branches  compulsory,  but  leave  it  to  the  election  of  the  candidate,  the  honor 
and  comfort  of  holding  a  certificate  for  a  long  term  being  the  inducement  for 
a  favorable  determination.  I  would  make  it  obligatory,  however,  that  in  every 
re-examination,  the  candidate  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
some  literary  and  in  some  professional  work,  it  being  announced  by  the  board, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  what  the  works  for  that  year  shall  be.  Thus  in 
my  own  city  it  was  announced  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  year  just 
passed,  that  candidates  for  certificates  would  be  examined  in  Sully's  Hand- 
book, in  Hamlet,  in  As  You  Like  It,  and  in  Selections  from  Wordsworth,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  we  have  had  some  careful  and  excellent  reading  done. 
Next  year  the  course  will  be  different,  it  being  the  purpose  of  our  board  to  fol- 
low the  literary  and  pedagogic  course  which  shall  be  prescribed  for  the  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle. 

It  will  doubtless  have  been  suggested,  by  the  foregoing  outline,  to  those  who 
do  me  the  honor  to  listen  to  me,  that  what  I  have  said  in  opposition  to  the 
present  scheme  of  re-examinations  has  been  directed  against  their  character 
rather  than  their  frequency.  I  am  persuaded  that  boards  of  examiners  may, 
by  the  proper  use  of  the  powers  now  vested  in  them,  and  a  few  others  the  Leg- 
islature should  confer  upon  them,  make  themselves  an  agency  for  the  uplifting 
of  our  whole  school  system.  That  they  are  not  such  an  agency  now  is  only 
too  apparent.  I  am  not,  therefore,  in  favor  of  granting  long  term  certificates. 
I  wish  examiners  to  retain  a  hold  on  teachers  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to 
direct,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  general  and  professional  reading  of  said 
teachers — not  only  to  direct,  but  to  compel  a  fair  quantity  of  such  reading. 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  foregoing  system  of  grading  certificates  should  be 
adopted,  I  believe  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  have  been  shut  in  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  common  branches  only,  will  be  tolled  into  the  study  of  the 
higher  branches  which  are  so  much  more  fruitful  of  results. 
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A  teacher  is  like  a  tree,  the  moment  he  ceases  to  grow  he  begins  to  die. 
And  alas,  how  crowded  our  profession  is  with  dead  men  and  women !  But 
there  is  no  way  under  the  skies  by  which  teachers  can-be  kept  alive  except  by 
an  increasing  knowledge  of  their  vocation  and  an  ever  widening  and  deepen- 
ing culture.  For  such  knowledge  and  such  culture,  I  believe  some  such  plan 
of  examinations  as  I  have  here  sketched  will  afford  the  time,  and,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  motive. 

DISCUSSION. 

A.  B.  Johnson  : — The  provision  of  the  school  law  touching  the  licensing  ot 
teachers  is  a  vital  one  in  the  system.  It  has  been  said  that  education  consists 
of  nine  parts  inspiration  and  one  part  drill.  But  there  is  no  other  inspiration 
equal  to  that  of  a  consciousness  of  thorough  preparation.  Teachers  whose 
hearts  are  in  the  work  will  not  be  much  troubled  about  examinations.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  cry  of  no  time  for  general  culture.  No  class  of  professionals 
have  more  leisure  than  teachers.  There  is  a  period  of  drudgery  in  every  suc- 
cessful life.  The  teacher  is  no  exception  to  this.  He  that  would  enter  the 
law  or  the  ministry  must  complete  his  professional  education  before  he  can 
enter.  Not  so  the  teacher.  He  is  permitted  to  enter  the  ranks  and  complete 
his  preparation  while  working  therein. 

Gkorge  Hunt: — The  chief  purpose  of  examinations  should  be  to  test  the 
teaching  power  of  the  candidate. 

Sebastian  Thomas  : — There  should  be  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
examinations.  To  this  end  the  State  Commissioner  should  prepare  the  ques- 
tions and  send  them  to  each  county. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland: — I  have  never  been  an  examiner,  but  I  have 
been  examined,  and  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  subject  from  that  stand- 
point. I  must  dissent  from  some  things  in  the  paper  read.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion for  quite  so  much  tenderness  about  examinations.  Teachers  need  to  be 
examined  and  re-examined  Without  the  stimulus  of  the  examinations  there 
are  many  teachers  who  would  do  almost  nothing  in  the  direction  of  their  own 
improvement.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  wholesale  renewing  of  certificates  with- 
out examination. 

Examiners  need  a  great  deal  of  courage.  Indeed  bravery  and  honesty  are 
prime  qualifications  of  the  good  examiner.  Examiners  Bhould  have  courage 
enough  to  reject  an  unworthy  applicant,  even  though  it  be  the  daughter  of  the 
most  prominent  citizen,  or  the  son  of  the  most  active  and  influential  politician 
of  the  county. 

Dr  Hancock  closed  the  discussion  by  saying  that  the  examinations  should 
be  made  a  source  of  power  instead  of  a  source  of  weakness.  We  want  our 
young  men  and  women  to  delve  in  fields  that  have  inspiration  in  them. 
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The  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal  are  no  less  manifest  in  the  forces  that 
affect  public  education  than  they  are  in  the  forces  that  affect  oivil  government. 
There  will  never  be  wanting  those  who  like  Herbert  Spencer  believe  so  much 
in  the  individual  as  to  find  no  place  for  the  State  in  education.  On  the  con- 
trary there  will  always  be  found  those  who  believe  in  the  state  to  the  extent 
that  they  find  little  or  no  room  for  individual  effort  in  any  direction. 

As  for  myself,  I  believe  in  both  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  in  ed- 
ucation. Like  the  beneficent  forces  that  hold  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
in  their  places  in  the  firmament,  both  of  these  forces  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  any  system  of  public  education.  The  centrifugal  if  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme would  end  in  such  lack  of  system  as  to  destroy  system.  The  centripe- 
tal if  carried  to  its  extreme  would  end  in  dead  formalism  from  which  no  good 
could  come. 

Christianity,  and  especially  Protestant  Christianity,  has  stood  nearly  two 
thousand  years  for  the  education  of  the  masses.  Priests  like  Luther  and  John 
Knox  and  statesmen  like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  A.  Garfield  have  be- 
lieved that  education  is  a  function  of  the  civil  power,  and  in  the  present  cen- 
tury the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have  undertaken  the  schooling  of  all  the 
children.    This  fact  indicates  the  development  of  the  centripetal  in  education. 

A  public  school  system  could  not  exist  without  the  examination  of  teachers. 
This  truth  may  not  be  new  to  any  one  of  you,  but  it  is  fundamental  to  a  dis- 
cussion like  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Naturally  enough  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  in  Ohio  was  a  local  matter  for  the  next  forty  years  after 
our  school  system  originated.  From  1821  to  1825  the  law  required  that "  com- 
petent teachers''  should  be  employed.  In  1825  the  law  provided  for  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  by  local  authority.  This  law  is  in  substance  the  law  of 
to-day.  In  1864  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  was  created,  and  those  certificated 
by  this  board  were  authorized  to  teach  in  any  common  school  of  Ohio.  In  my 
opinion  the  act  providing  for  this  board  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  our  State.     That  act  made  teaching  a  profession  in  Ohio. 

The  first  State  Board  of  Examiners  was  appointed  by  the  Hon.  E.  E.  White 
to  whom  the  credit  belongs,  in  large  degree,  of  securing  the  passage  of  the  law 
referred  to.  The  board  was  composed  of  three  men  whose  names  adorn  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  education.  Marcellus  F.  Cowdery,  Thomas  W.  Harvey 
and  Eli  T.  Tappan.  This  board  continued  in  office  two  years  and  in  this  time 
issued  13  certificates. 

The  next  board,  appointed  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Norris,  consisted  of  Israel 
W.  Andrews,  William  Mitchell  and  Theodore  Sterling.  This  board  during  an 
existence  of  five  years  issued  sixty-four  certificates. 

The  next  board  composed  of  John  Hancock,  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall  and 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  appointed  by  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle  and  re-appointed  by 
the  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  existed  four  years,  in  which  time  fifty-three 
certificates  were  issued. 

In  1875  the  Hon.  Chas.  S.  Smart  appointed  Alston  Ellis,  Henry  B.   Furnesa 
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and  John  B.  Peaalee  members  of  the  State  Board.  Mr.  Furness  having  re- 
signed in  1877,  W.  W.  Ross  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  board  which 
existed  four  years  issued  fifty  seven  certificates. 

In  1879  William  W.  Ross,  Chas.  R.  Shreve  and  Ghas.  L.  Loos  were  appointed 
members  of  the  board  by  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Burns,  In  two  years  this  board  is- 
sued ninety-five  certificates. 

In  1881  the  Hon.  D.  F.  DeWolf  appointed  H.  M.  Parker,  A.  B.  Johnson  and 
William  G.  Williams  members  of  the  board  for  the  term  of  three  years.  In 
this  time  one  hundred  and  twelve  certificates  were  issued,  35  of  which  were  for 
ten  years  only.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  board  held  the  first  examination 
under  what  is  known  as  the  ten -year  law  to  which  I  shall  refer  hereafter. 

Prior  to  1883  all  the  certificates  issued  were  for  life. — In  1884  the  num- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  was  increased  from  3  to  5.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  secure  prompt  returns  from  the  examinations  and  to 
provide  for  the  additional  work  growing  out  of  the  "ten-year  law"  which 
made  it  possible  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools  to  hold  state  certificates 
good  in  the  common  branches  only  or  in  such  additional  branches  as  they  had 
mastered.  The  board  consisting  of  Elmer  S.  Cox,  C.  G.  Davidson,  Marcellus 
Manley,  Ghas.  E.  McVay  and  W.  W.  Ross  was  appointed  in  1884,  and  in  three 
years  issued  two  hundred  and  sixty  certificates,  all  of  which  were  for  ten  years 
except  57.  This  does  not  include  the  certificates  issued  in  December,  188& 
The  official  report  of  that  examination  will  not  be  published  until  1888  for  the 
reason  that  our  school  year  begins  September  1st. 

To  recapitulate:  In  twenty-two  years  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  School  Ex- 
aminers issued  four  hundred  and  sixteen  life  certificates  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  certificates  for  ten  years,  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
four. 

For  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  board  no  written  records  of  its 
proceedings  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  school  commissioner  at  Columbus. 
But  the  care  taken  in  the  publication  of  the  school  reports  of  the  State  warrants 
the  belief  that  the  figures  above  given  are  almost  absolutely  correct.  A  close 
survey  of  the  facts  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  fewer  than  five  hundred 
teachers  in  Ohio,  or  less  than  three  percent  of  those  necessary  to  supply  the 
schools,  hold  State  certificates,  but  two-thirds  of  which  are  for  life.  Surely 
the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Examiners  has  the  record  of  a  remarkably  conservative 
body. 

I  do  not  believe  however  that  the  board  has  been  too  conservative.  The 
great  interests  to  be  guarded  and  the  deplorable  lack  of  scholarship  and  ped- 
agogical training  among  those  who  essay  to  teach  make  it  necessary  to  hold 
rigid  State  examinations.  For  one  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  standard  of 
our  State  Board  has  never  been  too  high,  and  although  I  am  an  advocate  of 
the  policy  which  provides  for  a  provisional  State  certificate,  I  am  prepared 
to  add  physiology,  algebra  and  free-hand  drawing  to  the  list  of  branches  re- 
quired of  applicants  for  ton-year  State  certificates.  And  now  that  we  have  a 
chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  Ohio  University — a  chair  which  I  may  safely  say  is 
ably  filled — I  am  also  in  favor  of  issuing  without  additional  examination,  provi- 
sional certificates  to  those  who  have  successfully  completed  the  course  of  study 
in  the  pedagogical  department  of  the  institution. 

I  have  said  that  our  State  Board  of  Examiners  has  made  a  conservative  re- 
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cord.  This  could  be  easily  demonstrated  if  the  list  of  rejected  applicants  for 
State  certificates  could  be  placed  before  you.  The  present  board  has  rejected 
more  than  fifty  percent  of  all  applicants,  and  all  preceding  boards  have  made 
nnmerous  rejections.  Rejecting  applicants  is  not  a  pleasant  duty,  but  it  is  a 
duty  which  I  believe  all  our  State  Boards  have  faithfully  and  fearlessly  per- 
formed. 

In  my  experience  as  a  member  ex  officio  of  the  State  Board,  I  have  been  as 
careful  an  observer  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be.  My  conclusions  may  not 
be  correct  but  I  give  them  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

1.  I  have  found  no  uniformity  of  examinations  conducted  by  county,  city 
and  village  boards.  By  this  I  mean  that  each  local  board  of  examiners  has  its 
own  standard  and  that  these  standards  are  greatly  dissimilar. 

2.  1  have  found  that  inferior  applicants  were  never  unable  to  produce  testi- 
monials of  "good  character,  fine  scholarship  and  remarkable  success  in  the 
field  of  education." 

3.  I  have  found  that  those  who  could  answer  questions  the  most  readily  and 
the  most  accurately  were  not  always  those  who  had  been  the  most  successful 
in  the  school  room.  In  other  terms,  I  have  found  that  examinations  do  not  all 
ways  examine  and  that  common  sense  is  always  necessary  in  the  examination 
of  teachers. 

In  all  examinations  there  are  two  evils  to  be  avoided,  pedantry  on  the  one 
hand  and  looseness  on  the  other.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
pedantry  which  compels  the  success  rul  teacher  to  be  examined  again  and  again, 
and  that  it  is  pedantry  which  requires  an  eminent  teacher  to  be  examined  at 
all.  But  to  avoid  the  chance  of  looseness  in  State  examinations  I  have  en- 
deavored to  have  it  understood  in  Ohio  that  the  real  scholar  when  a  stranger 
would  always  receive  hospitable  treatment  by  the  board  which  I  had  appointed, 
but  that  enough  of  an  examination  would  be  required  to  determine  his  fitness 
or  unfitness  to  hold  a  State  certificate. 

But  I  must,  not  prolong  this  discussion.  Upon  you  who  occupy  the  respon- 
sible positions  of  examiners,  superintendents  and  teachers  devolves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  completely  solving  the  examination  problem.  I  hope  you  may 
not  find  that  problem  an  impossible  one,  and  I  believe  that  the  solution  will 
come  through  the  strengthening  of  the  centrifugal  forces  in  our  educational 
system.     Below  is  appended  a  list  of  the 
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Israel  W.  Andrews,  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall, 

Marcellus  F.  Cowdery,  William  Mitchell, 

Elmer  S.  Cox,  Henry  M.  Parker, 

Charles  C.  Davidson,  John  B.  Peaslee, 

Alston  Ellis,  Thomas  A.  Pollok, 

Henry  B.  Furness,  Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 

John  Hancock,  William  W.  Ross, 

Thomas  W.  Harvey,  Charles  R.  Snreve, 

A.  B.  Johnson,  Theodore  Sterling, 

Charles  L.  Loos,  Eli  T.  Tappan, 

Charles  E.  McVay,  William  G.  Williams. 
Marcellus  Manley. 

discussion. 
The  general  subject  of  the  examination  of  teachers  was  further  discussed 
by  J.  P.  Lukens,  J.  C.  Hartzler,  II.  N.  Mertz,  C.  F.  Palmer,  and  others. 
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BY  A.   H.  WELSH. 

A  most  striking  feature  of  the  age  is  the  prevalent  disposition  to  accomplish  all  ends 
by  organized  masses.  Would  men  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  they 
make  a  society.  Would  they  foster  an  art  or  a  science,  they  do  it  by  union.  Would  they 
propagate  one  opinion  or  crush  another,  they  do  it  by  associated  numbers.  Would  they 
encourage  humauitarianism,  they  do  it  on  the  principle  of  combination.  What  object, 
indeed,  can  be  named  for  which  some  institution  has  not  been  formed?  And  so,  natur- 
ally, along  with  her  other  valuable  possessions  Ohio  has  a  Reading  Circle,  whose  high 
purpose,  through  the  instrumentality  of  books 

"that  from  the  deep 
Garner  the  life  for  worlds  to  be," 

is  to  build  up  a  nobler  order  of  intellect  and  character ;  to  cultivate,  through  a  knowledge 
of  that  literature  which  corresponds  to,  and  call*  forth,  what  is  best  in  man,  a  thirst  for 
the  true  and  a  delight  in  the  beautiful.  Eternal  blessings  upon  the  men  and  women 
thus  embarked  in  the  good  work  of  leavening  the  community  with  improved  tastes,  re- 
fined sensibilities,  just  principles,  impulses  that  will  go  on  forever.  To  their  efforts  we 
are  not  without  hope  of  being  suggestively  helpful  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
use  of  those  enlightened  and  exalted  minds,  familiar  Intercourse  with  whom  is  culture,— 
a  culture  unspeakably  precious  to  the  individual,  and  a  culture  that  becomes  as  well,  be- 
yond artillery,  machinery,  or  legislation,  the  stability  of  nations. 

Three  schools  of  thought  hold  divided  empire  in  the  philosophy  of  our  general  hu- 
man nature.  To  the  first,  man  is  a  selfish  and  mortal  animal,  only  body,  bone  and  bralq. 
Ids  soul  but  a  functiou  of  matter,— a  mass  of  animate  dust,  man  to-day,  clay  to-morrow. 
<To  the  second,  he  is  a  depraved  immortal,  in  whose  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing,  prone 
and  powerful  only  to  sin,  and  indestructible  only  to  writhe  in  purgatorial  or  penal  fires. 
To  the  third,  which  constitutes  the  high-water  mark  of  civilization,  he  is,  however  mean 
and  petty  his  wants  and  desires,  in  his  essential  self  what  he  was  meant  to  be,  neither 
better  nor  worse,  the  highest,  the  noblest  creation  of  God,  whose  beauty  shames  the 
flowers  and  outblazons  the  stars,  whose  history  is  to  be  reverenced,  whose  destiny  is  not 
to  bfe  frustrated,  whose  career  of  achievement  shall  have  no  end ;  this  earthly  life  being 
but  one  stage  of  the  eternal  evolution  of  Life,  one  phase  of  the  eternal  aspiration  of  soul 
towards  progress,  which  is  its  law. 

This  also  is  the  report  of  Nature.  "The  book  of  Nature,"  says  Emerson,  "is  a  book  of 
Fate.  She  turns  the  gigantic  pages,  leaf  after  leaf,  never  returning  one.  One  leaf,  she 
layB  down  a  floor  of  granite;  then  a  thousand  ages,  and  a  bed  of  slate ;  a  thousand  ages, 
and  a  measure  of  coal ;  a  thousand  ages,  and  a  layer  of  marl  and  mud :  vegetable  forms 
appear;  her  first  misshapen  animals,  zoophyte,  trilobium,  fish;  then  Saurians— rude 
forms  in  which  she  only  blocked  her  future  statue,  concealing  under  these  unwieldy 
monsters  the  fine  type  of  her  coming  king.  The  face  of  the  planet  cools  and  dries,  the 
races  meliorate  and  man  is  born."  In  the  beginning,  explicable  only  as  a  function  of 
conscious  Will,  and  enfolding  Egypt  and  America,  is  evolving  Force, 

"Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man." 

No  arrest  of  development.  Everything  is  carried  up  from  step  to  step,  and  then  something 
is  added.  Through  all  the  kingdoms  of  organic  and  inorganic  being  is  the  unity  of  the 
persistent,  illimitable  essence.  Not  vainly  does  Hegel  call  the  beautiful  the  sensuous 
shining  forth  of  the  idea,  nor  Schelling,  who  says  it  is  the  substance,  the  universal, 
the  look  of  the  Spirit  of  Nature.  In  the  more  definite  articulate  expression  of 
the  spiritual  lies  the  main  difference  between  the  mineral  and  the  plant ;  and  at  the  top 
of  the  pyramid  of  forms  is  man,  there  by  the  possession  of  all  that  is  below  him,  and 
something  more,  that  something  (wherein  note  the  special  characteristic  of  the  view  com- 
mended to  your  acceptance)  being  the  larger  embodimeut  and  revelation  in  him  of  the 
Divine.  "Friend  Novalis,  the  devontest  heart  I  knew,  and  of  purest  depth,"  says  Goethe, 
has  uot  scrupled  to  call  man  what  the  Divine  Man  is  called  in  Scripture,  a  Revelation  in 
the  Flesh.  "There  is  but  one  temple  in  the  world,"  says  he,  "and  that  is  the  body  of  man. 
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Bending  before  men  is  a  reverence  done  to  this  revelation  in  the  flesh.  We  touch  heaven 
when  we  lay  our  hand  on  the  human  body."  In  which  noble  words,  a  reader  that  med- 
itates them  may  find  such  meaning  and  scientific  accuracy  as  will  surprise  him.  So, 
likewise,  Carlyle:  -'The  essence  of  our  being,  the  mystery  In  us  that  calls  itself  J  .  .  .  . 
is  a  breath  of  Heaven  ;  the  Highest  Being  reveals  himself  in  man.  This  body,  these  facul- 
ties, this  life  of  ours,  is  it  not  all  as  a  vesture  for  that  Unnamed  ?"  The  phenomena  are 
various,  the  substance  is  one,  of  which  the  tokens  of  the  sky,  the  memoranda  and  signa- 
tures of  the  ground,  are  shining  parts,— spirit  in  fusion  trembling  to  organize  itself,  spirit 
outspread  before  the  senses,  groping  ever  upward  toward  consciousness,  till  the  fern  and 
leaf  curse  and  pray,  compose  Fausts,  Hamlets,  and  Faerie  Queena. 

Such,  we  conceive,  is  the  true  estimate  of  man  comprehensively ;  but  though  human 
life  be  one  light,  heaven-descended,  like  the  starlight  it  has  many  magnitudes.  How  are 
we  to  regard  those  few  whom  public  opinion  selects  to  occupy  the  pre-eminent  place  in 
its  esteem  and  upon  them  confers  the  title  of  "great  ?"  Briefly,  they  differ  from  the  rest 
in  quantity,  not  in  kind.  They  are  nearer  to  Qod  than  the  rest  of  us.  They  have  more 
of  what  everybody  has  a  little— rare  spirits  possessed  of  a  larger  share  of  the  Universal 
Mind,  a  more  copious  draught  of  the  same  heavenly  wine  that  has  been  poured  into  dif- 
ferent glasses,  a  stronger  influx  of  that  primal  Energy  which  is  the  source  of  things— the 
principle  and  substance  of  concretes,  the  one  Reality,  the  grand  Unfathomable,  animat- 
ing you,  subsisting  in  me,  stirring  in  the  million,  but  above  all,  In  the  mountain  peaks  of 
the  historic  landscape— in  a  Dante,  a8hakespeare,  a  Napoleon.  Golden  are  the  sayings*  of 
Swedenborg :  "Man  in  his  perfect  form  is  heaven."  "What  is  from  Him  is  Him."  "God 
is  the  grand  man ;"  that  is,  the  more  commanding  and  regal  the  intellect,  the  nigher  U 
dwells  to  the  celestial  Light  and  Truth. 

But  the  great  man,  furthermore  is  never  an  accident.  He  appears,  not  as  a  thunder- 
stroke out  of  a  clear  sky,  but  like  the  inception  and  enlargement  of  fruit,  a  regular  growth 
out  of  the  ancestral  stock.  There  is  a  special  preparation  made  for  him  in  the  nation 
whence  he  comes.  Beyond  ordinary  men,  he  sums  up  a  long  series  of  causes.  He  stands 
where  all  hands  indicate  the  direction  he  shall  take.  The  success  of  a  Ctesar  or  a  Bona- 
parte lies  in  his  parallelism  to  the  course  of  thought,  begirt  with  laws  that  execute  them- 
selves. "A  great  man  does  not  wake  up  some  fine  morning,  and  say,  'I  am  full  of  life,  I 
will  go  to  sea  and  find  an  Antarctic  continent :  to-day  I  will  square  the  circle :  I  will  ran- 
sack botany  and  find  a  new  food  for  man :  I  have  a  new  architecture  in  my  mind :  I  fore- 
see a  new  mechanic  power :'  no,  but  he  finds  himself  in  the  river  of  thoughts  and  events, 
forced  onward  by  the  ideas  and  necessities  of  his  contemporaries."*  The  present  is  the 
living  sum- total  of  the  past.  The  cap-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument  is  highest  because 
it  rests  on  every  block,  lowest  and  smallest,  underneath.  The  secret  of  Chaucer's  rich- 
ness and  durability  is  that  he  was  son  and  heir  of  a  family  that  for  generations  had  been 
accumulating  wealth,  of  ideas  that  had  been  flowering  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  minds  of 
two  centuries.  "We  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Raphael,  or  of  Phidias 
as  having  accomplished  their  work  by  the  power  of  their  individual  genius,  but  great- 
ness like  theirs  is  never  more  than  the  highest  of  perfection  which  prevails  widely 
around  it,  and  forms  the  environment  in  which  it  grows.  No  such  single  mind  in  single 
contact  with  the  facts  of  nature  could  have  created  a  Pallas,  a  Madonna,  or  a  Lear ;  such 
vast  conceptions  are  the  growth  of  ages,  the  creation  of  a  nation's  spirit;  and  the  artist 
and  poet,  filled  with  the  power  of  that  spirit,  but  gave  it  form,  and  nothing  but  form. 
Nor  would  the  form  itself  have  been  attained  by  any  isolated  talent.  No  genius  can  dis- 
pense with  experience  ....  Noble  conceptions  already  existing,  and  a  noble  school  of 
execution  which  will  launch  mind  and  hand  npon  their  true  courses,  are  indispensable 
to  transcendent  excellence.  Shakespeare's  plays  are  as  much  the  offspring  of  the  long 
generations  who  have  pioneered  the  road  for  him  as  the  discoveries  of  Newton  were  the 
offspring  of  those  of  Copcrnicus."t  Thus  we  may  receive  intelligently  the  paradoxical 
assertion  that  Plato  consumed  his  own  times :  for  what  is  a  great  man  but  "one  of  great 
affinities,  who  takes  up  into  himself  all  arts,  sciences,  all  knowledge,  as  his  food  ?"  "Very 
little  of  me  would  be  left,"  says  the  great  Goethe,  "if  I  could  but  say  what  I  owe  to  my 
predecessors." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  next  place  that  great  men  are  not  only  the  richest  pro- 
ducts, but  also  the  best  Impersonations  of  their  country  and  age.    The  spotless  Spenser  in 
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the  opprobrious  age  of  Charles  II  would  have  been  inexplicable ;  but,  placed  in  his  own 
thoughtful  and  adventurous  era,  at  once  philosophical  and  chivalrous,  so  active  that  you 
could  not  believe  it  contemplative,  so  coutemplatlve  that  you  could  not  believe  it  active, 
he  becomes  natural,  intelligible.  We  are  so  modified  by  times  and  seasons  that,  had  we 
lived  seven  or  eight  centuries  earlier,  who  cau  doubt  that  Inge  re  ol  would  have  been  say- 
ing mass  at  the  altar,  and  that  Hume  would  have  been  pursuing  his  theological  studies 
in  a  convent  ?  Upon  each  of  us  are  the  marks  of  climate,  scenery,  business,  Institutions, 
custom ;  and  the  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin.  A  child  born  in  Pekin  must  be  con- 
formed in  languagt,  habits,  and  religious  sentiments,  to  the  usages,  beliefs,  and  tastes  of 
China.  In  the  heart  of  Africa  we  do  not  look  for  an  indigenous  flower  of  Christianity. 
Mohammedans  and  Buddhists  are  not  fostered  or  germinated  in  New  England.  From  no 
other  nation  than  the  Hebrew  could  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have  sprung.  The  mothers  of  men 
like  Christopher  Columbus  smell  of  the  sea.  The  destinctive  character  of  Athens  reap- 
pears in  Plato ;  of  Rome,  in  Caesar ;  of  Yankeedom,  in  Franklin  ;  of  composite  London, 
in  Johnson.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  the  state  of  the  world  was  one  great  dis- 
sonance, and  the  spirit  of  an  entire  epoch  of  the  European  world  became  incarnate  in  Byron. 
English  aristocracy  boasts  its  descent  from  the  sixty  thousand  thieves  landed  at  Hastings. 
Bacon  and  Milton  carry  the  Anglican  duality— the  hardness  of  the  Saxon,  the  airiness  of 
the  Celt,  materialism  exalted  into  the  sphere  of  intellect.  This  imperious  condition  of 
age  and  nationality  is  upon  all.  We  lean  on  our  forefathers,  they  on  such  as  came  behind, 
the  inclination  of  the  great  being  the  more  clearly  apparent  in  proportion  as  they  are  taller. 
"The  child  blends  in  his  face  the  faces  of  both  parents,  and  some  feature  from  every  an- 
cestor whose  face  hangs  on  the  wall."    The  mantle  of  destiny  girdeth  us  each. 

Hence,  parenthetically,  the  logical  conaecutlveness  in  literature  as  being,  not  the 
product  of  fortuitous  combinations,  but  a  normal  outgrowth.  Amid  all  the  diversity  and 
deflection  of  English  letters,  are  traceable  the  clearly  drawn  lines  of  advance.  A  law  of 
continuity  co-ordinates  and  centralizes  all. 

But  there  are  two  classes  of  great  men,— great  men  of  genius,  and  great  men  of  talent. 
"The  whole  difference  between  a  man  of  genius  and  other  men,  it  has  been  said  a  thou- 
sand limes  and  most  truly,  is  that  the  first  remains  in  great  part  a  child,  seeing  with  the 
lar^e  eyes  of  children,  in  perpetual  wonder,  not  conscious  of  much  knowledge,  conscious, 
rather,  of  infinite  ignorance,  and  yet  infinite  power;  a  fountain  of  eternal  admiration, 
delight,  and  creative  force  within  him,  meeting  the  ocean  of  visible  and  governable 
things  around  him."*  Yet  not  the  whole,  perhaps.  More  definitely  and  completely,  we 
think :  genius  invents  and  originates,  finds  general  laws  in  familiar  facts,  comes  close  to 
what  is  innermost  in  men,  interprets  their  reflections,  provides  ideas  for  sentiments, 
words  for  un  uttered  thoughts,  outruns  the  instinctive  mass,  knowing  what  they  merely  feel 
t  ie  next  year  or  the  next  millenium.  It  is  the  golden  key  to  the  ill-defined  ideal  of  the 
multitude.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship:  "It  is  ever  the  way  with 
the  Thinker,  the  spiritual  hero.  What  he  says,  all  men  were  not  far  from  saying,  were 
longing  to  say.  The  thoughts  of  all  start  up,  as  from  painful  enchanted  sleep,  round  his 
Thought ;  answering  to  it,  Yes,  even  so !  .  .  .  .  Existence  has  become  articulate,  melodi- 
ous by  him."  The  path  of  genius  is  the  path  of  humanity.  It  foresees  in  the  germ  the 
expansive  life  of  the  future.  It  is  the  interpreter  of  unheeded  phenomena.  It  is  a 
mighty  watcher  in  the  midst  of  creation.  Poetry  is  affluent  to  it  from  all  external  ob- 
jects, in  all  that  can  be  seen,  heard,  or  conceived,  in  air,  earth  or  ocean,  science  or  art, 
it  sees,  because  united  to  all  by  links  of  kinship,  nothing  mean  or  foreign  ;  and  having 
sent  its  plummet  to  the  depths,  unengrossed  by  the  narrow  arts  of  detail,  it  is  of  free  and 
unchartered  utterance,  speaking  from  the  commanding  and  regal  attributes  of  one  that 
reposes  firmly  on  conviction. 

On  the  other  hand  talent  is  executive  power— power  to  apply,  develop,  improve,  to 
adapt  means  to  ends ;  to  divide,  chisel,  and  refine,  like  Pope,  into  curious  or  beautiful 
shapes,  the  titanic  blocks  that  genius  strikes,  like  Shakespeare,  from  the  living  quarry. 
One  is  of  the  soul ;  the  other  of  the  understanding ;  one  is  interior ;  the  other,  exterior  ;• 
one  is  productive ;  the  other,  accumulative.  "Genius,"  says  Mr.  Calvert,  "has  insight, 
talent  only  outsight.  Genius  is  always  calm,  reserved,  self-centered ;  talent  is  often  bus- 
tling, officious,  confident.  Genius  gives  the  impulse  and  aim,  as  well  as  the  illumination, 
talent  the  means  and  implements.  Genius,  in  short,  is  the  central,  finer  essence  of  the 
mind,  the  self-lighted  fire,  the  intuitional  gift.    Talent  gathers  and  shapes  and  applies 
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what  genius  forge*.  Talent  is  ever  approaching,  and  yet  never  reaches,  that  point  whence 
genius  starts.  Genius  is  often  entirely  right,  and  is  never  wholly  wrong;  talent  is  never 
wholly  right.  Genius  avails  itself  of  all  the  capabilities  of  talent,  appropriates  to  itself 
what  suits  and  helps  it.  Talent  can  appropriate  to  itself  nothing ;  for  it  has  not  the  in- 
ward heat  that  can  fuse  all  material,  and  assimilate  all  food,  to  convert  it  into  blood ; 
this  only  genius  can  do.  Goethe  was  a  man  of  genius,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  immense 
and  varied  talents ;  and  no  contemporary  profited  so  much  as  he  did  by  all  the  knowl- 
edges and  discoveries  and  accumulations  made  by  others.  For  full  success  the  two, 
genius  and  talent,  should  co-exist  in  one  mind  in  balanced  proportions,  as  they  did  in 
Goethe's,  so  that  they  can  play  smoothly  together  in  effective  combination. 

Always  genius  and  talent  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  environment,  and  this 
is  the  law  of  their  growth :  "When  a  time  is  ripe  there  are  found  both  idealists  and  men 
of  action  to  represent  it— springing  up  as  when,  in  the  physical  world,  the  pinas  and  fir 
trees  of  a  virgin  forest  have  been  cleared  away,  and  a  novel  flora  suddenly  appears, 
whose  germB  have  been  hidden  in  the  under-mould,  awaiting  their  own  season  of  room 
and  light  and  air."*  First  is  the  major  key  of  literature,  in  which  the  power  to  conceive 
and  the  power  to  execute  are  on  the  same  mighty  scale  ;  and  we  have  an  Iliad,  a  Jeru&a- 
cm  Delivered,  a  Macbeth  and  a  Paradise  Lost,  dealing  with  the  grtat  elementary  grandeurs 
of  passion,  conscience  and  will;  then  succeeds  the  minor  key,  in  which  the  lower  facul- 
ties, fancy  aud  the  analytic  understanding,  are  applied,  with  brilliant  powers  of  execu- 
tion, to  the  contemplation  of  society  aud  manners,  and  we  have,  for  example,  the  Dun- 
ciad,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Both  keys  arise  with  equal  spon- 
taneity. In  the  16th  century,  as  in  the  first  quarter  of  our  own,  the  social  air  was  perme- 
ated with  fresh  thought,  aud  the  gifted,  coming  into  possession  of  a  current  of  true  and 
living  ideas,  wrought  under  the  inspiration  of  them ;  in  the  18th,  inevitably,  passion 
wheeled  in  lower  flights,  and  there  was  a  European  age  of  observers,  wits,  free  thinkers, 
drawing-room  elegance,— and  Pope's  poetry  was  possible.  "The  graud  work  of  literary 
genius,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "is  a  work  of  synthesis  and  exposition,  not  of  analysis  and 
discovery ;  its  gift  lies  in  the  faculty  of  being  happily  inspired  by  a  certain  intellectual 
aud  spiritual  atmosphere,  by  a  certain  order  of  ideas,  when  it  finds  itself  in  them ;  of 
dealing  divinely  with  these  ideas,  presenting  them  in  the  most  effective  and  attractive 
combinations— making  beautiful  works  with  them,  in  short.  But  it  must  have  the  atmos- 
phere, it  must  find  itself  amidst  the  order  of  ideas,  in  order  to  work  freely ;  and  these  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  command.  This  is  why  great  creative  epochs  in  literature  arc  so  rare, 
this  is  why  there  is  so  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  productions  of  many  men  of 
real  genius ;  because,  for  the  creation  of  a  master- work  of  literature  two  powers  must 
concur,  the  power  of  the  man  and  the  power  of  the  moment,  and  the  mau  is  not  enough 
without  the  moment." 

For  soul  culture,  for  that  higher  education  which  makes  us  wiser  and  in  that  wisdom 
better,  dealing  not  so  much  with  what  we  know  as  with  what  we  are,  what  we  ought  to 
do.  what  we  can  suffer,  what  we  may  become,  you  will  hence  perceive  the  immense  gain, 
the  exceptional  richness  of  your  opportunities,  in  the  study  of  such  authors  as  rise  con- 
spicuously above  the  table-land  of  national  character.  What  may  you  learn  from  Thana- 
topsis  or  Prometheus  Unbound  ?  Nothing  at  all.  What  do  you  learn  from  an  almauac  ? 
More  facts  than  Aristotle  knew.  But  the  latter  leaves  you,  though  it  carry  you  along,  on 
the  same  plane  of  earth ;  the  former  gives  pouter,  every  step  of  which  is  a  flight  onward 
and  upward,  where  earth  is  forgotten  ;  sympathy  with  the  infinite,  which  is  the  central 
force  among  forces :  ideals  that  germinate  into  vital  activites.  Who  can  estimate  the 
beneficent  influence  of  a  George  Eliot  or  a  George  Sand  in  rescuing  from  torpor  and  re- 
freshing human  fears  and  hopes,  human  instincts  of  wrong  and  right  ?  There  is  no  more 
vivifying  influence  in  man's  life  than  the  earnest  study  of  the  master-minds.  "Activity 
is  contagious.  Looking  where  others  look,  aud  conversing  with  the  same  things,  we  catch 
the  charm  which  lured  them."  Natural  assimilation  expands  aud  uplifts  those  who  asso- 
ciate with  the  heroic,  that  from  the  height  of  a  superior  existence,  feel,  understand,  and 
Interpret  our  whole  life  in  its  unity  of  intelligence,  of  love,  and  of  might.  "It  is  impos- 
sible," said  Seneca,  "to  approach  the  light  without  deriving  some  faint  coloring  from  it, 
or  to  remain  long  among  precious  odors  without  bearing  away  with  us  some  portion  of 
the  fragrance." 

Thus,  too,  shall  we  acquire  most  in  learning  least,  whether  we  seek  history  or  wisdom. 


*E.  C.  Stead  man. 
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Great  authors  sum  np  and  initiate ;  they  are  the  efflorescence  of  civilization  and  the 
heaven-facing  speakers  of  the  Foreworld.  In  the  famed  books  are  the  choicest  thoughts, 
the  best  facts.  "Perhaps,"  says  Emerson,  "the  human  mind  would  be  a  gainer  if  all  the 
secondary  writers  were  lost— say,  in  England,  all  but  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Bacon- 
through  the  profounder  study  so  drawn  to  those  wonderful  minds."  At  least,  the  excep- 
tions are  not  English.  Erasmus  cries,  "I  have  spent  twelve  years  in  the  study  of  Cicero." 
Lord  Verulam  justly  responds,  "O  ass."  Some  books,  you  will  remember,  are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.  It  is  of  this  last  class  of 
which  1  speak,  and  to  which  your  joyful  attention  is  invited,  as  to  an  everlasting  feast  of 
fat  things— Castilian  fountains  fed  from  perpetual  snows. 

Individuals  and  communities  are  forwarded  by  fixing  the  attention  on  the  best  things. 
What  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  so  aptly  said  of  the  study  of  the  great  masters  in  painting 
may  with  equal  propriety  and  justness  be  said  of  the  study  of  the  great  masters  in  litera- 
ture :  "Whoever  has  so  formed  his  taste  as  to  be  able  to  relish  and  feel  the  beauties  of 
the  great  masters,  has  gone  a  great  way  in  his  study ;  for  merely  from  a  consciousness  of 
this  relish  of  the  right,  the  mind  swells  with  an  inward  pride,  and  is  almost  as  powerfully 
affected  as  if  it  had  itself  produced  what  it  admires.  Our  hearts,  frequently  warmed  in 
this  manner  by  the  contact  with  those  whom  we  wish  to  resemble,  will  undoubtedly  catch 
something  of  their  way  of  thinking ;  and  we  shall  receive  into  our  own  bosoms  some 
radiation,  at  least,  of  their  fire  and  splendor.  That  disposition  which  is  so  strong  in  chil- 
dren, still  continues  with  us,  of  catching  involuntarily  the  general  air  and  manner  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  most  conversant;  with  this  difference  only,  that  a  young  mind 
is  naturally  pliable  and  imitative ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  state  it  grows  rigid,  and  must 
be  warmed  and  softened  before  it  will  receive  a  deep  impression.  From  these  consider- 
ations, which  a  little  of  your  own  reflection  will  carry  much  further,  it  appears  of  what 
great  consequence  it  is,  that  our  minds  should  be  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  ex- 
cellence ;  and  that,  far  from  being  contented  to  make  such  habits  the  discipline  of  our 
youth  only,  we  should  to  the  last  moment  of  our  lives  continue  a  settled  intercourse 
with  all  the  true  examples  of  grandeur.  Their  inventions  are  not  only  the  food  of  our 
infancy,  but  the  substance  which  supplies  the  fullest  maturity  of  ourvigor.  The  mind  is 
but  a  barren  soil ;  a  soil  which  is  soon  exhausted,  and  will  produce  no  crop,  or  only  one, 
unless  it  be  continually  fertilized  and  enriched  with  foreign  matter.  When  we  have  had 
continually  before  us  the  great  works  of  art  to  impregnate  our  minds  with  kindred  ideas; 
we  are  then,  and  not  till  then,  fit  to  produce  something  of  the  same  species.  We  behold 
all  about  us  with  the  eyes  of  those  penetrating  observers  whose  works  we  contemplate ; 
and  our  minds,  accustomed  to  think  the  thoughts  of  the  noblest  and  brightest  intellects, 
are  prepared  for  the  discovery  and  selection  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  nature.  The 
greatest  natural  genius  cannot  subsist  on  Its  own  stock.  He  who  resolves  never  to  ran- 
sack any  mind  but  his  own,  will  be  soon  reduced  from  mere  barrenness  to  the  poorest  of 
all  Imitations;  he  will  be  compelled  to  imitate  himself, and  to  repeat  what  he  has  before 
of  ten  repeated Nothing  can  come  of  nothing." 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  this  study  cannot  fail  to  render  us  an  important 
service,  if  only  by  the  suggestion  of  a  lesson  which  the  wise  in  all  ages  have  tried  to  en- 
force by  a  multitude  of  ringing  maxims.  It  is  commonly  believed  by  the  young,  perhaps 
by  not  a  few  of  the  old,  that  great  men  are  exempt  from  the  law  of  labor,  that  they  rush 
Into  the  world  without  knowing  why  or  whither,  achieve  results  at  a  dash,  and  reach  the 
top  of  the  ladder  without  stepping  on  any  of  the  rounds.  Nothing  could  be  more  delu- 
sive. No  man  is  intuitively  a  scholar.  The  plants  of  grace  and  truth  that  decorate  the 
miud,  do  not  spring  up  in  the  wilderness.  Behind  every  point  of  accomplishment  is  a 
great  beam  of  endeavor.  The  mighty  voices  of  earth  thunder  through  the  dome  of  fame 
the  truth  that  there  is  no  excellence  without  determined,  sober  continuity  of  meditation 
and  toil.  "It  would,"  says  Sidney  Smith,  "be  a  profitable  thing  to  draw  up  a  short  and 
well  authenticated  account  of  the  habits  of  study  of  the  most  celebrated  writers.  It 
would  go  far  to  destroy  the  absurd  and  pernicious  associations  of  genius  and  idleness,  by 
showing  that  men  of  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing  talents  have  lived  a  life  of  intense 
and  incessant  labor."  None  is  on  this  earth  as  in  his  final  dwelling,  to  waste  his  days  in 
the  slumber  of  Indolence.  Even  the  wine-loving  Moore  is  moved  to  say,  "Nothing  great 
and  durable  has  ever  been  produced  with  ease.  Labor  1b  the  parent  of  all  the  lasting 
monuments  of  this  world,  whether  in  verse  or  in  stone,  in  poetry  or  in  pyramids."  England 
never  saw  a  harder- working  man  than  Lord  Bacon.  Shakespeare,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  facility  of  expression,  has  all  the  marks  of  an  exceptionally  conscientious  artist. 
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Voltaire,  indeed,  called  him  the  "intoxicated  barbarian."  You  will  recall  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporary,  Johnson,  as  to  the  method  in  his  madness  ; 

"And  though  the  poet's  matter  Nature  be, 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion ;  and  that  he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat, 
(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 
Upon  the  Muses'  anvil ;  turn  the  same 
(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 
Or  for  the  laurel  he  may^gain  a  scorn, 
For  a  good  poet's  made  as  well  as  born, 
And  such  wert  thou." 

The  design  of  Paradise  Lost  was  long  shaping  itself.  "My  Pegasus,"  wrote  Milton,  "has 
not  yet  feathers  enough."  His  breathless  dictation  was  an  effort  rather  of  memory  than 
of  invention.  Mindful  that  trifles  make  perfection,  but  that  perfection  is  no  trifle,  he 
was  solicitous  even  after  correct  punctuation.  Pope,  who  always  read  himself  full,  dili- 
gently gleaning  what  he  thought  to  be  brilliant  or  useful,  then  preserving  it  all  in  a  regu- 
lar collection,  would  spend  whole  days  over  a  couplet,  never  content  with  well-done,  ever 
essaying  to  do  better.  Waller  owns  that  a  single  ten-line  poem  cost  him  a  whole  summer. 
Gibbon  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  the  Dedine  and  Fall  three  times,  and  Locke  was  no  less 
than  eighteen  years  over  his  celebrated  essay.  The  epigrams  and  jokes  in  Sheridan's 
comedies  were  carefully  and  incredibly  elaborated.  He  defined  easy  writing  to  be  as  a 
rule  very  hard  reading,  Goldsmith  bemoaned  the  trouble  his  graceful  periods  cost  him. 
"Every  one,"  he  was  heard  to  say  bitterly,  "writes  better  because  he  writes  faster  than  I." 
The  simple  homely  diction  of  old  Isaak  Walton,  whose  little  book  on  fishing  has  earned 
its  life  of  two  hundred  years,  was  the  result  of  painstaking  industry.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
indefatigable  in  revising. 

In  the  cases  of  astonishing  fecundity  and  fluency,  the  quality  bears  no  relation  to 
quantity.  Voltaire  says  of  Dry  dec,  who  has  left  no  single  work  which  is  widely  read  and 
approved :  "An  author  who  would  have  had  a  glory  without  a  blemish,  if  he  had  only 
written  the  tenth  part  of  his  works."  De  Foe,  remarkably  voluminous  and  rapid,  is  re- 
membered chiefly  for  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  Swift  for  his  Gulliver's  Travels,  Steele  as  the 
friend  of  Addison.  Sou  they 's  one  hundred  and  nine  volumes  have  all  but  sunk  into  ob- 
livion. Scott's  biographies  have  been  superseded,  his  poetry  threatened  with  eclipse,  bis 
essays  are  seldom  read,  his  histories  consigned  to  forgetf  ulness  and  dust.  Posterity  will 
respect  only  those  who 

'Tile  off  the  mortal  part 
Of  glowing  thought  with  Attic  art." 

I  need  hardly,  in  further  illustration,  cite  the  cases  of  foreign  genius :  of  Virgil,  who 
consumed  twelve  years  in  elaborating  the  JEneid,  then  attempted  to  rise  from  his  death- 
bed to  commit  it  to  the  flames  because  it  seemed  to  him  incomplete;  of  Plato,  who 
turned  into  nine  different  ways  the  first  sentence  of  the  Republic;  of  Demosthenes,  who, 
urged  to  speak  on  a  great  and  sudden  emergency,  said,  "I  am  not  prepared,"  and  obsti- 
nately refused ;  of  Balzac,  who  was  wont  to  spend  a  week  on  a  single  page ;  of  Pascal,  who 
frequently  occupied  twenty  days  on  one  of  his  Provincial  Letters;  of  Rousseau,  whose 
smooth  and  lively  style  was  worked  out  like  a  mathematical  problem :  "My  manuscripts, 
blotted,  scratched,  interlined,  aud  scarcely  legible,  attest  the  trouble  they  cost  me.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  which  I  have  not  been  obliged  to  transcribe  four  or  five  times  before  it 
went  to  press.  I  could  never  do  anything  when  placed  at  a  table,  pen  in  hand  :  it  must  be 
walking  among  the  rocks  or  in  the  woods;  it  is  at  night  in  my  bed,  during  my  wakeful 
hours,  that  I  compose— it  may  be  judged  how  slowly,  particularly  for  a  man  who  has  not 
the  advautage  of  a  verbal  memory.  Some  of  my  periods  I  have  turned  or  re-turned  in 
my  head  for  five  or  six  nights  before  they  were  fit  to  be  put  to  paper."  "You  will  read  this 
treatise  in  a  few  hours,"  said  Montesquieu  in  an  epistle  to  a  friend,  "but  the  labor  ex- 
pended on  it  has  whitened  my  hair."  Here  in  his  own  words  is  the  instructive  history  of 
but  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets :  "I  began  this  by  the  impulse  of  the  Lord,  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  the  dawn  of  day  after  my  morning  prayers I  must  make  these  two 

verses  over  again,  singing  them,  and  I  must  transpose  them.  Three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  10th  of 
October I  like  this.    30th  of  October,  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.    ...     No, 
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this  does  not  please  me.     20th  of  December*  in  the  evening I  shall  return  to 

this  again,  I  am  called  to  supper 18th  of  February,  towards  noon ;  this  is  now 

well ;  however,  look  at  it  again." 

Indeed  the  whole  history  of  literature  shows  in  how  large  a  measure  genius  is,  as 
Button  boldly  defined  it,  the  capacity  for  concentrated  labor,  hard  work  of  intuition,  hard 
work  of  reflection,  and  very  much  of  it ;  that  whatsoever  is  precious,  beautiful  and  en- 
during, is  the  issue  of  diligent  elaboration ;  that  to  fashion  properly  the  stubborn  masses 
of  our  fortune,  firm  resolves,  true  to  a  fixed  aim,  must  treAd  upon  the  heels  of  worthy  de- 
sires. 

There  is  a  firefly  in  the  southern  clime 
Which  shineth  only  when  upon  the  wing ; 
80  is  it  with  the  mind : 
When  once  we  rest,  we  darken.— Baily. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  manner  in  which  these  high  exemplars  of  lite- 
rary art  should  be  studied.  Of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  list  of  the  best  hundred  books,  it  has 
been  well  remarked :  "  It  would  have  been  more  profitable  for  us  had  we  been  advised 
how  to  read  any  one  of  the  hundred ;  for  what,  indeed,  does  it  matter  whether  we  read 
the  best  books  or  the  worst,  if  we  lack  the  power  or  the  interest  or  the  skill  by  which  to 
reach  the  heart  of  any  of  them  ?"  Foremost,  read  the  production  itself.  Drink  first  at 
the  fountain.  Bead  Milton  before  you  read  Macaulay's  article  on  Milton.  "Who,"  it  is 
asked,  "in  visiting  Niagara,  Instead  of  looking  at  the  majestic  cataract  Itself,  would  wish 
to  see  it  reflected  in  a  mirror  in  a  camera  obscura?"  Bead  with  girded  attention,  recep- 
tively, not  passively,  that  you  may  thereafter  consult  the  printed  authorities  in  the  atti- 
tude of  one  who,  having  his  own  convictions  and  opinions,  is  willing  to  be  instructed. 
"It  is  not  well,"  saysMaszini,  "to  prostrate  one's  self  with  closed  eyes,  before  intellec- 
tual greatness,  or  to  follow  it  without  Inquiry  whithersoever  it  may  lead."  Indolence 
and  apathy  are  the  greatest  enemies  that  the  truth  of  genius  can  encounter.  Always  the 
supreme  value  is  the  active  soul.  "If  we  love  ease  and  lethargy,  let  us  turn  in  good  time 
and  fly.  The  Interpretation  of  literature,  like  the  interpretation  of  nature,  is  no  mere 
record  of  facts ;  it  is  no  catalogue  of  the  items  which  make  up  a  book— such  catalogues 
and  analyses  of  contents  encumber  our  histories  of  literature  with  some  of  their  dreariest 
pages.  The  interpretation  of  literature  exhibits  no  series  of  dead  items,  but  rather  the 
life  and  power,  of  one  mind  at  play  upon  another  mind  duly  qualified  to  receive  and  man- 
ifest these.  Hence,  one  who  would  interpret  the  work  of  a  master  must  summon  up  all 
his  powers,  and  must  be  alive  at  as  many  points  as  possible.  He  who  approaches  his 
author  as  a  whole,  bearing  upon  life  as  a  whole,  is  himself  alive  at  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  points,  will  be  the  best  and  truest  interpreter.  For  he  will  grasp  what  is  cen- 
tral, and  at  the  same  time  will  be  sensitive  to  the  value  of  all  details,  which  details  he  will 
perceive  not  isolated,  but  in  connection  with  one  another,  and  with  the  central  life  to 
which  they  belong  and  from  which  they  proceed."*  "A  master-piece  excites  no  sudden 
enthusiasm :  it  must  be  studied  much  and  long,  before  it  is  fully  comprehended ;  we  must 
grow  up  to  it,  for  it  will  not  descend  to  us.  Its  emphasis  grows  with  familiarity.  We 
never  become  disenchanted ;  we  grow  more  and  more  awe-struck  at  its  infinite  wealth. 
We  discover  no  trick,  for  there  is  none  to  discover.  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Raphael,  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart,  never  storm  the  judgment ;  but  once  fairly  in  possession,  they  retain  it 
with  unceasing  influence. "t 

To  read  with  discernment  is  to  create;  to  read  without  interrogation,  without  pa- 
tient attempt  to  estimate  and  retain,  is  to  be  warped  out  of  your  own  orbit.  Consider  the 
import  of  each  illustration,  argument,  deduction,  figure,  its  bearing  upon  the  states,  or 
governing  purpose ;  style  as  related  to  the  thought  and  personality  behind  it ;  the  spirit  of 
the  writer— the  habitual  character  of  his  feelings,  their  particular  state  when  he  penned 
his  utterances ;  Thus  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  is  genial ;  of  Milton,  grave ;  of  Byron,  re- 
bellious and  bitter.  Yet  the  mood  varies.  Compare,  for  example,  Don  Juan  with  the 
Hebrew  Melodies.  Without  appreciating  the  spirit  of  an  author,  we  cannot  Judge  accurately 
of  his  meaning,  nor  measure  the  intensity,  nor  fix  the  comprehension,  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  expressions.  Be  not  an  "anatomist."  No  error  is  more  flagrant  than  to  make  lit- 
erary art,  except  very  subordinated,  a  dictionary  study  of  words  and  forms.    Note  your 


•Prof.  Edward  Dowden. 
tGeorge  Henry  Lewes. 
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author's  individual  position,  his  ancestry,  home-life,  his  environment,  the  temper  of  his 
time,  his  International  relations— in  particular  the  three-fold  influence  of  Italy  (as  on 
Chaucer),  of  France  (as  on  Dryden),  of  Germany  (as  on  Coleridge  and  Carlyle).  A  book 
read  with  preparation  and  reflection— that  is,  with  a  penetrating  and  informed  mind, 
revolving,  evolving,  separating,  comparing,  combining— is  like  the  gold  concealed  in  the 
fabulous  vineyard,  which,  causing  the  ground  to  be  thoroughly  worked,  formed  in  the 
diggers  habits  of  industry,  and  made  their  soil  unexpectedly  productive. 

In  the  use  of  the  library,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  inquiry  to  which  you  may  address 
yourselves,  read  widely,  having  first,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  gotten  at  the  essence  of  the  topic 
for  discussion.  In  some  instances  your  position  will  be  found  corroborated,  in  others 
opposed.  In  either  case,  the  faculties  of  comparison  and  abstraction  will  be  strengthened, 
new  views  will  be  obtained,  and  your  knowledge  will  be  comprehensive.  "I  call  that  the 
best  theme,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "which  shows  that  the  boy  has  read  and  thought  for  him- 
self ;  that  the  next  best  which  shows  that  he  has  read  several  books,  and  digested  what  he 
has  read ;  and  that  the  worst  which  shows  that  he  has  followed  but  one  book,  and  that 
without  reflection."  Matter  gathered  from  many  sources  Invests  the  study  of  the  subject 
with  a  heightened  charm.  A  half-dozen  books  read  in  succession  or  together  upon  a  sin- 
gle center  of  interest  are  infinitely  more  entertaining  and  profitable  than  a  score  which 
converge  to  no  single  impression. 

In  the  exercise  of  your  critical  function,  be  free  from  prepossessions,  sympathetic, 
candid,  honestly  desirous  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  of  feeding  your  minds  with 
abundant  and  nourishing  food.  Avoid  the  semblance  of  cynicism,  cavil,  technicalities  of 
Boholarism,  small  issues,— all  which  cloud  and  contract  the  mental  horizon,  strangle  emo- 
tion, and  dry  up  the  sources  of  life.  Raise  no  question  concerning  the  paper  on  which 
the  soul  of  a  century  writes  its  message.  "It  is  because  criticism  has  so  little  kept  in  the 
pure  intellectual  sphere,  has  so  little  detached  itself  from  practice,  has  been  so  directly 
polemical  and  controversial,  that  it  has  so  ill  accomplished,  in  this  country,  its  best  spir- 
itual work;  which  is  to  keep  man  from  a  self-satisfaction  which  is  retarding  and  vulgar- 
izing, to  lead  him  towards  perfection,  by  making  his  mind  dwell  upon  what  Is  excellent 
in  itself,  and  the  absolute  beauty  and  fitness  of  things."41  There  is  a  story  of  the  eleventh 
century,  that  certain  travellers  saw  at  Teneriffe  a  prodigiously  lofty  tree,  whose  immense 
foliage  collected  all  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere,  to  discharge  them,  when  its  branches 
were  shaken,  in  a  shower  of  pure  and  refreshing  water.  The  true  mission  of  criticism  is 
to  shake  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  genius. 

Finally,  as  prominent  English  writers  are  now  urging  to  be  done,  mark  the  ethical 
side  of  our  literature,  its  morale,  its  sense  of  the  mysterious,  the  dark,  the  illimitable,  Its 
consciousness  of  the  evanescence  and  vanity  of  things  human,  its  earnestness,  visible  all 
along  the  line  from  Caedmon  to  Tennyson,  and  seeming  to  say  to  the  generations  of  way- 
worn and  foot-sore  :  be,  not  happy,  but  good  and  pure ;  not  rich,  but  strong;  know  how 
to  suffer;  aspiration  Is  the  normal  state ;  all  that  is,  is  in  course  of  development ;  struggle 
bravely  on  through  the  tempest  of  human  chances,  hand  on  oar,  eye  on  heaven.  Re- 
member that  man  exists  primarily  for  culture,  not  for  what  he  can  do,  but  for  what  can 
be  done  in  him.  Seek  therefore  the  suggestion  of  noble  methods  for  the  conduct  of  life  ; 
light  upon  the  problems  of  being,— whence  we  are,  what  we  are,  whither  we  tend ;  Just 
insights  into  manners  and  characters;  ideas  and  pictures  that  raise  men  out  of  the  world 
of  corn  and  money ;  truth  for  the  sake  of  its  service  in  uses ;  beauty  for  the  joy  of  its 
charms,  goodness  for  the  love  of  its  divinity.  So  shall  you  find  that  the  sovereign  books 
are  truly 

'•A  real  world,  both  pure  and  good, 

Round  which,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  may  grow." 


*M.  Arnold. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


BT    REV.    E.   K.    YOUNG,    D,    D. 

It  is  made  my  pleasant  privilege  to  express  to  70a,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Akron,  their  cordial  welcome ;  and  on  my  own  responsibility  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  excellent  judgment  you  have  displayed  in  selecting  this  city 
for  your  annual  assembly.  Both  are  to  be  felicitated :  the  city  of  Akron,  that 
it  is  permitted  to  entertain  this  distinguished  body  of  educators;  and  you,  that 
you  are  privileged  to  hold  your  sessions  in  this  great  industrial  center  where  im- 
mense institutions  of  "applied  science"  illustrate  the  practical  value  of  your 
teachings.  In  such  a  happy  conjunction  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  mu- 
tual pleasure  and  profit  To  some  of  you  this  annual  gathering  is  an  occa- 
sion of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  is  a  return  to  the  birth-place  of  your 
Association,  where  forty  years  ago  you  stood  by  its  cradle  and  participated  in  its 
baptismal  ceremonies.  You  have  lived  to  see  that  infant  institution  grow  to 
manhood,  vigorous,  influential,  achieving  beyond  your  hopes  and  more  than 
fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  its  birth.  Through  a  long  reach  of  years  that  spans 
the  most  important  period  of  our  national  life,  this  organized  body  of  educa- 
tors has  been  an  element  of  constantly  increasing  influence,  devising  in  its  an- 
nual convocations  the  plans  that  have  matured  into  the  splendid  educational 
system  of  the  State.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  education  is  a  broader 
word,  educational  facilities  more  effective,  and  educated  citizenship  of  a  high- 
er grade,  because  of  the  counsels  and  accomplishments  of  this  Association.  It 
is  a  rare  privilege  to  assist  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  beneficent  institution. 
Other  hands  may  rear  the  superstructure;  other  brains  may  devise  the  later 
plans.  But  the  men  who  conceived  the  project  and  organized  its  first  move- 
ments will  be  forever  associated  in  grateful  memory  with  its  manifold  benefac- 
tions. Such  an  opportunity  came  to  you,  and  you  were  wise  enough  to  seize 
it.  You  saw  that  there  was  need  of  co-operation.  The  workers  were  too  far 
apart.  Methods  of  teaching  were  not  uniform.  The  educational  forces  were 
not  moving  on  convergent  lines.  There  was  manifest  need  of  closer  affiliation 
and  more  concerted  action.  Under  the  pressure  of  that  realized  necessity,  you  and 
your  co-laborers,  on  a  December  day,  forty  years  ago,  met  in  this  city  to  organ- 
ize the  State  Teachers'  Association.  In  the  address  issued  by  that  first  con- 
vention, the  motive  and  purpose  of  the  organization  was  set  forth  in  these 
words : 

"  We  propose,  therefore,  to  examine  and  discuss,  respectfully  and  courteously, 
yet  vigilantly  and  independently,  all  measures  and  principles  of  interest  to 
teachers  and  schools,  aside  from  local  considerations  and  private  interests. 
To  sustain  and  defend  what  is  excellent  in  our  schools  and  school  system  shall 
be  our  highest  pleasure.  To  prepare  the  way  for  introducing  improvements 
where  they  are  needed  will  be  our  next  duty. 

Around  that  avowed  policy  yoar  successors  have  been  steadily  building 
through  the  intervening  years,  and  you  are  looking  now  upon  the  structure 
they  have  reared  on  the  foundation  that  you  laid.  I  dare  affirm  that  the  men 
who  laid  the  corner  stone  of  this  institution  and  who  have  been  its  faithful 
mentors  through  all  the  years  of  its  history,  have  not  returned  to  its  birthplace 
to  greet  these  younger  athletes  with  doleful  counsels,  for  there  is  nothing  be- 
hind them  but  achievement,   nothing  before  them  but  boundless  possibility. 
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Teachers  are  rarely  pessimists.  Scholars  are  seldom  croakers.  The  men  who 
think  below  the  surface  of  things  are  not  often  troubled  with  gloomy  forebod- 
ings. I  have  no  fear  that  these  men  who  were  in  the  service  of  education 
when  facilities  were  meager  and  methods  defective,  and  have  helped  to  foster 
the  new  ideas  and  form  the  more  efficient  agencies  that  have  crystallized  into 
this  magnificent  common  school  system  are  likely  to  utter  sentiments  intoned 
with  doubt  and  fear.  Reverently  this  Association  salutes  its  founders  and  as- 
sures them  that  the  high  trust  committed  to  their  hands  shall  be  sacredly 
guarded  and  past  success  a  prophecy  of  the  future.  But  my  commission  does 
not  limit  me  to  words  of  greeting  and  the  phraseology  of  compliment  I  am 
permitted  to  allude  briefly  to  some  of  the  problems  that  are  pressing  for  solu- 
tion at  your  hands.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  your  calling,  or  shall  I  say 
one  of  the  penalties  of  your  greatness,  that  success  only  opens  a  little  wider  the 
door  of  opportunity.  Every  new  development  brings  you  face  to  face  with 
new  difficulties  and  at  every  stage  of  progress  you  are  confronted  by  more  ab- 
struse problems.  What  you  accomplish  only  makes  more  evident  the  things 
to  be  accomplished,  and  the  finished  task  of  to-day  is  but  a  preparation  for  the 
heavier  tasks  that  are  coming  to-morrow.  You  are  moving  toward  a  goal  that 
seems  to  recede  as  you  advance  and  the  heights  you  have  already  attained  are  but 
headlands  from  which  you  look  out  over  limitless  fields  inviting  fresh  endeavor. 
Now  there  lies  in  this  fact,  not  discouragement,  but  incentive.  It  lays  weighti- 
er burdens  upon  your  shoulders.  It  widens  the  field  of  toil.  But  it  dignifies 
your  profession.  It  magnifies  your  high  calling.  It  gives  you  some  conception 
of  the  responsible  duties  of  your  vocation  and  the  outreaching  influence  of  your 
work.  I  am  not  uttering  the  soft  platitudes  of  eulogy,  but  speaking  the  con- 
victions of  thoughtful  observation  when  I  say  that  the  school  master  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  admitted  to  equal  partnership  in  all  its  organized  agencies  of 
progress  and  is  a  recognized  power  in  all  its  marvellous  achievements.  States- 
manship seeks  his  counsels  '  Philanthropy  courts  his  aid.  Commerce  en- 
larges its  operations  by  following  his  instructions.  And  Christianity  makes 
him  an  ally  in  her  magnificent  scheme  of  redemption.  Not  a  question  bearing 
upon  material  prosperity,  intellectual  progress  or  moral  amendment,  but  has 
found  its  way  into  the  domain  of  education  and  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  workers  there.  All  the  great  movements  of  the  age  that  make  the  world 
wiser  or  better  are  inviting  your  co-operation.  Why?  Because  it  is  clearly 
ascertained  that  yours  is  foundation  work — work  at  the  centers  of  action — 
work  at  the  springs  of  life — work  at  the  heart  of  things.  You  take  character 
at  its  beginnings,  when  its  forces  are  seeking  direction  and  its  latent  elements 
are  feeling  their  way  out  of  chaos.  You  sit  down  by  the  untutored  mind  to  in- 
struct and  mould  it,  and  it  is  under  your  tutelage  that  it  learns  to  appropriate 
facts  and  assimilate  them — grasp  ideas  and  frame  them  into  theories — think, 
reason,  compare,  invent,  and  so  make  itself  a  beneficent  factor  in  civilization. 
It  is  well  understood  that  your  work  diminishes  crime.  Criminality  and  ig- 
norance go  hand-in-hand.  The  dark  spots  on  the  map  of  the  world  are  the  il- 
literate portions.  The  moral  plague-spots  in  our  great  centers  of  population 
are  the  abodes  of  ignorance.  The  criminal  classes  are  mainly  the  progeney  of 
uneducated  parentage.  This  is  not  saying  that  there  are  no  educated  crimin- 
als. This  is  not  claiming  that  knowledge  exterminates  crime.  It  is  only  as- 
serting what  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  to  enlighten  is  to  create  tastes 
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and  tendencies  that  lead  away  from  vice  and  develop  on  the  lines  of  morality. 
Theorizing  aside,  tarn  to  the  records  and  read  the  carefully  compiled  statistics. 
The  U.  S.  census  of  1870  shows  that  the  illiterates  committed  ten  times  as 
many  crimes  according  to  their  number  as  the  literates.  The  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  established  in  1861  a  vigorous  system  of  compulsory  education  and 
in  seven  years  reduced  the  number  of  crimes  committed  fifty-four  percent. 
These  are  sample  statements  taken  at  random  from  the  mass  of  accu- 
mulated facts.  Intemperance  is  the  prolific  mother  of  crime,  and  the  sa- 
loon is  the  nesting  place  of  criminals.  Neither  flourishes  where  education 
is  dominant  In  her  great  battle  for  prohibition,  Iowa  inscribed  on  her 
banners  a  legead  that  led  her  to  victory  '•  "A  school  house  on  every  hill  and 
no  saloons  in  the  valley."  When  the  campaign  opened  there  were  more 
saloons  than  school  houses.  When  the  temperance  cyclone  swept  over  her 
prairies,  the  saloon  went  down  and  the  school  house  remained.  To-day  in  80 
of  her  99  counties  not  a  saloon  can  be  found,  while  her  hills  and  valleys  are 
covered  with  school  houses.  The  schoolmaster  is  in  command  and  the  saloon- 
keeper is  on  the  run.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  Philanthropist  lays  his 
cause  at  your  feet  and  the  Reformer  seeks  your  alliance  ?  Both  understand 
that  education  is  reformatory  and  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  work  of 
ennobling  humanity,  by  filling  the  mind  with  knowledge  and  teaching  the 
brain  to  think.  It  was  Garlyle  who  said :  "  If  the  devil  was  passing 
through  my  country  and  applied  to  me  for  instruction,  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
it  He  would  be  less  a  devil  knowing  that  three  and  three  are  six  than  if  he 
didn't  know  it,  and  if  he  could  be  made  to  understand  what  this  universe  is, 
and  on  what  principle  it  conducts  itself,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  devil" 

Your  work  decreases  pauperism.  You  belong  to  a  thoroughly  organized 
"  anti-poverty  society."  Henry  George  with  his  fantastic  theories  is  smiting  a 
hoary  evil,  intrenched  in  vicious  appetite  and  bulwarked  by  ignorance;  but 
his  blows  are  only  rousing  the  demon  of  discontent  and  evoking  anarchy. 
You  with  wiser  methods  are  strangling  the  evil  in  its  cradle  and  preventing 
pauperism  by  imparting  intelligence.  We  ought  to  know  by  thin  time  that  the 
only  effectual  way  to  lessen  poverty  is  to  stop  producing  it.  We  shall  never 
materially  reduce  the  army  of  paupers,  till  we  succeed  in  preventing  their 
progeny  from  becoming  paupers.  Take  them  out  of  the  slums,  where  every 
contact  is  vicious  and  the  fibers  of  manhood  are  rotting  in  ignorance,  and  put 
them  under  such  tutelage  as  shall  awaken  thought  and  set  brain  and  heart  to 
work  on  lines  of  intelligent  labor  and  there  will  grow  with  their  growth  a  spirit 
of  self-respect  and  personal  independence  that  will  be  a  continual  incentive  to 
self-support  and  prompt  them  to  use  the  abundant  means  at  hand  for  gaining 
an  honorable  livelihood.  So  the  labor  problem  is  certain  to  come  to  you  for 
final  solution.  Education  is  its  solvent.  Intelligent  labor  does  the  best  work. 
Intelligent  labor  produces  the  largest  results.  Intelligent  labor  reasons  and 
can  be  reasoned  with.  Educate  the  children  who  are  to  be  the  laborers  of  the 
next  generation,  and  employers  and  employees  will  have  no  use  for  "  lockouts  " 
and  "  boycotts,"  for  mutual  rights  will  then  be  respected  and  all  differences 
will  be  adjusted  by  the  peaceful  methods  of  persuasion.  So  your  work  reaches 
into  all  fields  and  its  results  are  beyond  computation.  Educating  the  youth  of 
the  land,  you  are  giving  the  nation  its  best  citizenship  and  building  around 
iu  institutions  the  surest  safeguards.     It  follows  then  that  your  work  should 
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have  generous  support  and  every  possible  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the 
state.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  common  school  should  go  up  to  the 
halls  of  legislation  every  year  as  a  pleading  mendicant,  begging  for  sup- 
port. It  has  fully  demonstrated  its  right  to  recognition  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  commonwealth,  indispensable  to  its  prosperity,  the  largest  contributor  to 
its  greatness,  and  therefore  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  every  needed 
facility,  every  useful  appliance  and  financial  aid  in  no  stinted  measure.  It 
should  be  understood  by  this  time  that  the  money  appropriated  by  the  state  for 
educational  purposes  is  in  no  sense  a  donation,  but  an  investment,  an  absolutely 
safe  investment,  returning  larger  dividends  than  comes  from  any  other  use  of 
its  immense  capital.  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  state  aid  and 
national  aid  will  be  so  abundant  and  liberal  that  free  schools  amply  furnished, 
and  free  text  books  of  all  grades,  will  place  the  possibility  of  a  liberal  education 
within  the  reach  of  every  child  on  American  soil.  And  if  then  there  shall  be 
any  too  indolent  or  wilful  to  accept  the  generous  gift,  let  the  government  lay 
upon  them  the  strong  hand  of  compulsion.  Let  me  urge,  too,  as  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  to  all,  equality  and  fairness  in  the  bestowal  of  compensation. 
Equal  work  should  have  equal  pay.  Equal  investment  of  time  and  brain 
should  bring  equal  dividends  to  the  investor.  In  the  adjustment  of  wages 
there  should  be  neither  male  nor  female.  The  amount  of  work  done  and  the 
character  of  the  service  rendered  should  determine  the  compensation.  On 
no  other  basis  can  just  discrimination  be  made.  The  teacher  who  does  fall 
work  and  does  it  as  well  as  the  best,  should  berated  accordingly  in  the  scale  of 
wages,  even  though  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  woman.  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  in  this  matter  of  compensation  we  are  a  good  ways  below  high  water  mark. 
The  state  is  not  generous  in  its  treatment  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
doing  its  best  work  and  building  their  lives  into  its  enduring  greatness. 
It  is  well  to  be  economical,  but  it  ill  becomes  a  wealthy  commonwealth  to 
squeeze  economy  iuto  parsimony. 

Again st  burdensome  taxation  the  people  have  a  right  to  protest,  but 
there  is  little  danger  of  rebellion  against  the  school  tax.  No  fear 
that  public  opinion  will  condemn  the  Legislature  that  devises  liberal 
things  for  education,  and  by  liberal  devising  commands  the  best  brain  of 
the  state  for  this  most  important  work.  But  I  do  not  forget  that  these  devoted 
teachers  receive  their  best  remuneration  in  the  returning  fruits  of  their  labors. 
The  results  are  sure,  though  development  may  be  slow.  You  grow  weary 
often,  sometimes  disheartened,  and  in  the  midst  of  what  seems  to  you  hopeless 
confusion  and  meagre  accomplishment,  are  tempted  to  lay  off  your  working 
garb  and  seek  other  pursuits  that  seem  more  pleasant  and  bring  larger  returns. 
But  remember,  you  are  in  the  dust  and  noise  of  the  workshop.  It  is.  dull 
routine  and  weariness  and  turmoil  to  you  now.  But  sometime  the  finished 
work  shall  appear  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  all  this  time  you  were  putting 
light  into  lustreless  eyes,  thought  into  expanding  brains,  truth  into  the  virgin 
soil  of  human  hearts,  to  be  manifest  a  little  later  in  useful  lives,  intelligent 
citizenship  and  an  exalted  public  sentiment.  There  is  something  far  more 
desirable  than  the  fame-that  hangs  on  the  noisy  breath  of  the  multitude.  Some- 
thing more  worthy  of  ambition  than  eminence  attained  by  meretricious 
methods.  Something  grander  than  achievements  that  bring  the  fading  laurels 
ol  human  glory.     To  so  teach  that  the  wisdom  of  our  teaching  shall  appear  in 
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other*  lives,  and  so  live  that  the  parity  of  our  influence  shall  be  seen  in  the 
character  of  coming  generations,  is  the  splendor  of  ambition,  the  sublimity  of 
endeavor,  the  grandeur  of  attainment.  Teachers,  along  that  pathway  lies 
your  immortality. 

RESPONSE. 


BY  DR.  THOS.  W.    HARVEY. 

In  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  I  would  thank  the  citizens 
of  Akron  for  this  cordial  welcome.  Forty  years  ago,  I  came  here  from 
Chardon  to  attend  the  first  meeting  of  this  Association.  Gen.  M.  D.  Leggett, 
now  of  Cleveland,  was  then  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
His  salary  was  $500.  He  had  two  assistants  in  the  department  of  which  he 
was  principal.  The  salary  of  one  of  these  assistants  was  $200,  of  the  other, 
$150.  Each  of  the  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  received  $3.50  per  week. 
The  amount  paid  all  the  teachers,  that  year,  did  not  exceed  $2000.  In  1886, 
the  city  paid  its  primary  teachers  $34,315,  its  high  school  teachers  $6,404,  and 
its  superintendent  $2500.  In  1847,  the  population  of  Akron  was  not  quite 
4000 ;  it  has  now  a  population  of  nearly  30,000,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  representative  city  of  the  State. 

In  1846,  tbe  State  of  Ohio  distributed  to  the  several  counties,  for  school  pur- 
poses, $288,660.75.  The  amount  reported  as  having  been  received  from  coun- 
ties for  school  purposes  was  $109,667.35.  The  amount  reported  to  have  been 
paid  teachers,  that  year,  was  $17H,741.90.  No  reports  were  received  from 
thirty-two  counties.  The  amount  raised  by  a  tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar, 
levied  on  taxable  property  of  the  State,  was  $68,891.86.  In  1886,  the  receipts 
from  all  sources,  for  school  purposes,  were  $13,979,216.02;  the  amount  paid 
teachers,  $6118,608.64. 

Previous  to  1847,  the  public  schools  of  the  State  were  continued  in  session  as 
free  schools  but  a  few  months  each  year,  and  very  few  of  them,  if  any,  were 
graded  properly.  It  was  claimed  by  the  timid  and  unwisely  conservative  that 
the  taxation  necessary  to  sustain  such  a  system  of  free  public  schools  as  we 
now  have,  would  be  so  burdensome  as  to  affect  disastrously  the  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  country.  Forty  years'  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  these  gloomy  forebodings  were  groundless.  Elegant  and  commodious 
school  buildings  have  been  erected  and  furnished  with  needful  appliances  for 
successful  instruction,  one  high  school  at  least  has  been  established  in  almost 
every  town  and  city,  and  instruction  in  all  the  schools  has  been  free ;  but  the 
various  industries  of  the  State  have  prospered,  property  has  increased  in 
value,  and  the  people,  as  a  rule,  have  never  complained  of  oppressive  taxation 
for  the  support  of  schools.  The  truth  is,  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  have  been 
benefitted  by  the  reforms  recommended  or  inaugurated  by  this  Association  and 
by  those  earnest  men  who  have  aided  its  members  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
,  our  school  system. 

Some  think  that  the  present  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  The  experience  of 
those  who  fought  the  first  battles  of  this  Association  is  not  theirs ;  if  it  were, 
they  would  see  that  the  main  obstacles  to  educational  progress  have  been  over- 
come. I  have  myself  sometimes  felt  like  falling  by  the  wayside,  but  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  I  have  feared  that  our  efforts  would  not  be  crowned 
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with  success.     The  Association  has  done  much  good  work  during  the  past  forty 
years ;  we  trust  it  will  do  still  better  work  during  the  next  four  decades. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Harvey's  response,  Gen.  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Cleveland,  one 
of  the  original  organizers  of  the  Association,  was  introduced. 

Forty  years  ago,  he  said,  there  were  no  organized  schools  in  the  State. 
Strictly  speaking  there  were  no  free  schools.  In  those  days  there  was  a 
strong  prejudice  against  public  schools,  and  private  schools  flourished.  Many 
felt  that  their  children  would  be  contaminated  by  going  into  the  public  schools. 
Teachers  then  were  not  paid  as  now.  My  salary  the  first  year  in  Akron,  in 
1845,  was  $500.  The  high  school  principal  received  $200  a  year;  lower  grade 
teachers,  $3.50  a  week.  Gen.  Leggett  gave  many  other  facts  and  reminiscences 
of  his  connection  with  the  schools  of  Akron,  and  paid  high  compliments  to  the 
teachers  associated  with  him. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


BY    W.  G.  WILLIAMS,  D.   D.,  PRESIDENT  OF   THE   GENERAL   ASSOCIATION. 


The  Function  and  the  Place  of  Grammar. 

The  function  and  the  place  of  grammar  in  a  well  ordered  system  of  educa- 
tion has  long  been  a  debated  point.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  think  that 
anything  I  can  say  will  pour  much  light  upon  the  subject;  but  as  my 
studies  and  my  work  have  lain  in  this  line;  and  as  I  am  obliged,  on  this 
occasiont  to  say  something  on  something;  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
might  as  well  air  this  subject  as  any  other,  though  scholastic,  dry  and,  per- 
haps, unattractive,  yet  I  hope,  not  unwelcome,  or  destitute  of  interest  to  a 
body  of  instructors ;  "  therefore  I  said,  Hearken  to  me,  and  I  also  will  show 
mine  opinion." 

All  persons,  probably,  agree  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  language.  It  is 
an  art  incontestably  the  first  among  human  accomplishments  It  is  not  only 
the  earliest  in  the  development  of  each  individual  mind,  but  the  chiefest  in  its 
value  to  the  race.  Its  scepter  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  is  imperial; 
its  office  in  the  occupations  of  the  world  is  cardinal;  the  thoughts  and  the 
business  of  the  world  turn  on  the  ministry  of  words.  It  is  the  one  common 
endowment  of  men,  indispensable  for  all,  and  for  all  time.  A  knowledge  of 
language  lies  at  the  base  of  all  intellectual  progress.  This  knowledge  is  itself 
of  preeminent  and  permanent  value;  and  the  effort  of  acquiring  it,  an  effort 
which,  fortunately,  every  one  must  put  forth,  gives  the  mind  the  most  varied 
and  the  best  discipline  it  will  ever  get.  This  wonderful  endowment,  so 
varied,  and  subtle,  and  beautiful  in  its  structure,  should  be  studied  for  its  own 
sake,  and  should  be  studied  because  it  is  the  medium  to  all  other  knowledge, 
to  the  accumulated  riches  of  wisdom,  to  communion  with  our  fellows,  and 
with  God. 

Instruction  in  language  is  the  first  instruction  that  the  child  gets  at  home  ; 
and  in  some  form  it  is  the  first  instruction  that  the  child  gets  in  school.  All 
educators  agree  that  the  first  aim,  of  school  training,  and  for  a  long  time 
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its  leading  aim  should  be  to  induct  the  child  into  a  competent  knowledge  of 
his  mother  tongue,  to  teach  him  to  speak  it,  and  to  read  it,  and  to  write  it, 
understanding]?,  clearly,  and  correctly. 

Yet  I  think  that  not  all  educ  *tors  are  agreed  how  this  end  shall  be  best 
reached;  nor  into  just  what  kind  of  language  studies  the  pupil  shall  be  put, 
nor  to  what  extent  these  studies  shall  be  pursued. 

After  the  spelling-book  and  the  reader,  or  readers,  what  then?  I  am  sure 
that  forty  years  ago,  or  still  later,  the  almost  unanimous  response  would  have 
been,  The  Grammar ;  first,  perhaps,  an  elementary  grammar,  and  then  an 
advanced  grammar,  but  at  all  events  grammar.  This  answer  would  have 
been  consistent  with  the  view  then  generally  accepted  of  grammar,  as  the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  the  language  correctly.  I  suspect  that  a  vote  taken 
among  the  elderly  people  of  this  audience  would  show  that  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  read  they  were  initiated  into  their  grammar ;  and  doubtless  most 
of  the  older  teachers  present  recall .  that  they  were  expected  to  teach  the 
mysteries  of  this  science  to  beginners,  many  of  whom  could  hardly  read  the 
English  Testament.  But  why  not?  If  the  claim  put  forth  for  grammar  as 
the  art  of  language  is  correct,  the  old  usage  of  early  grammatical  study  was 
correct,  nay  imperative;  and  ought  to  be  correct  and  imperative  to-day. 

But  the  usage  in  the  schools  of  to-day  does  not  conform  to  this  theory  of  the 
educative  function  of  grammar  Of  the  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand 
pupils  in  the  Ohio  public  schools,  only  about  two  hundred  thousand  are 
reported  as  studying  grammar.  The  theory  requires  that  all  should  receive 
instruction  in  grammar,  that  they  may  learn  to  use  the  language  correctly ; 
but  only  one- fourth,  presumably  the  oldest  fourth  of  the  whole  number,  though 
theoretically,  they  ought  to  be  the  youngest,  are  actually  pursuing  the  study, 
at  least  in  any  formal,  reportable  way. 

These  statistics  show  that,  though  doubtless  many  still  cling  to  the  old  notion 
of  the  didactive  office  of  grammar,  the  profession  at  large  realize  that  the 
theory  is  practically  untenable,  the  experiment  of  bo  teaching  language  a  dead 
failure.  Language  is  not  learned  through  the  study  of  grammar.  And  if 
grammar,  as  a  school  study,  is  good  for  anything,  to  any  one,  at  any  time,  it 
is  demonstrated  by  long  and  painful  experience  in  our  schools,  that,  at  least, 
no  one  gets  a  knowledge,  or  perfects  his  knowledge,  of  his  mother  tongue 
through  this  study ;  and  that  it  is  a  study  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  younger 
pupils,  whom  it  was  thought  to  help.  The  acquisition  of  language,  while  dif- 
ficult, almost  miraculous,  is  to  most  children  a  delight  The  nascent  powers 
of  the  child  find  an  exquisite  gratification  in  exercise;  and  the  child,  as  soon 
as  he  has  acquired  the  meagerest  vocabulary,  will  daily  do  more  talking  than 
the  man  who  knows  the  whole  dictionary.  This  is  nature's  method.  In  this 
wise  all  language-learning,  either  elementary  or  advanced,  ought  to  be  a 
delight  to  the  pupil.  But  such  is  not  the  fact  with  a  child's  efforts  in  gram- 
mar-study. It  is  a  study  that  requires  more  power  of  consecutive  and  abstract 
thought  than  any  other  in  the  school  course;  and  to  put  children  of 
immature  years  and  immature  minds  into  this  study,  is,  for  the  great  end  of 
school  life  and  work,  worse  than  a  waste  of  time  and  pains;  it  discourages 
and  disgusts  with  all  book  work. 

Yet  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  old  method  was  a  total  failure;  that  the 
children  who  were  thus  early  driven  to  the  drudgery  of  a  study  for  which  we 
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now  deem  children  immature  and  incompetent,  learned  nothing  from  their 
text  book,  and  got  no  discipline  for  their  pains.  Fortunately,  this  was  not 
wholly  the  case.  The  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  can  feed  and  grow  on 
whatever  occupies  its  powers.  The  effort  to  understand  and  learn  the  hard 
lessons  imposed  on  us,  was  not  without  its  reward  in  discipline,  if  not  in  knowl- 
edge. And,  so  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  we  at  least  learned,  memoriter 
and  mechanically,  some  germinal  things  that  came  to  a  perfect  fruitage  in  the 
days  of  our  maturer  reason.  But  that  any  one  thus  drilled  and  grounded  in 
the  old  methods  of  grammar-study  ever  spoke  his  mother  tongue  the  better  for 
all  his  labor  and  pains,  is,  of  course,  out  of  question.  I  repeat,  language, 
the  knowledge  of  one's  native  language,  is  not  so  learned. 

That  grammar  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  children  is  doubtless  the 
reason  why  it  is  generally  so  distasteful  and  unsatisfactory  a  study.  Indeed, 
not  only  the  pupils,  but  very  many  young  teachers,  or  candidates  for  the  pro- 
fession, who  are  mostly  only  children  of  a  larger  growth,  but  still  immature  in 
knowledge  and  thought,  feel  more  aversion  towards  this  study  than  towards  any 
other  part  of  their  school  work.  Their  understanding  is  not  enlisted  in  their 
work ;  and  what  they  cannot  comprehend  they  dislike  to  study,  and  they  dread 
examination  in  it,  and  take  no  satisfaction  in  attempting  to  teach  it  Every- 
thing is  mechanical,  gotten  only  by  rote,  and  is  easily  and  gladly  forgotten  as 
soon  as  the  text  book  is  laid  on  the  shelf,  or  the  ordeal  of  examination  is  over. 
So  that,  instead  of  wondering  why  so  small  a  part  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
are  enrolled  as  students  of  grammar,  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  why  so  many 
as  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  are  thus  enrolled.  The  explanation  is 
doubtless  the  one  already  given,  the  common,  but  erroneous,  persuasion  that 
the  study  of  grammar  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  With 
this  persuasion,  many  teachers,  though  only  too  conscious  that  grammar  has 
not  done  much  for  them,  yet  constrained  by  the  demand  of  their  office,  and 
perhaps  hoping  that,  somehow,  through  their  instruction,  their  pupils  may  get  the 
longed-for  skill  and  mastery  of  the  language,  perfunctorily  attempt  instruction 
in  what  they  themselves  do  not  understand.  With  such  instructors,  laboring 
under  a  false  conception  of  the  uses  of  grammar,  and  themselves  without  any 
insight  into  the  subject,  and  with  young  pupils  unable  at  the  best  to  comprehend 
the  abstract  doctrines  of  the  science,  we  may  be  sure  that  much  of  the  gram- 
mar-teaching in  our  schools  brings  with  it  little  of  practical  benefit. 

As  a  result  of  this  universal  experience  of  the  inutility  of  grammar  in 
teaching  the  language,  and  as  a  result  of  finding  that  language  and  style  can 
be  acquired  without  the  help  of  grammar,  a  reaction  against  the  study  has  set 
in,  in  the  minds  of  some  who  draw  too  precipitate  conclusions  from  too  narrow 
premises.  These  educators,  knowing  no  other  function  for  this  study  than  the 
now  discarded  one  of  teaching  just  those  things  which  it  does  not  teach, 
and  which  are  always  got  without  it,  indiscriminately  declaim  against 
the  study  as  unworthy  of  any  regard.  They  have  discovered  that  language 
lessons,  drill  in  the  art  of  expression,  studies  in  composition- writing,  should 
be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  barren  grammar-drill ;  and  from  their  newly 
discovered,  pedagogical  height,  they  look  down  on  us  poor  gerund-grinders 
with  derision  for  our  verbal  pedantries,  and  with  indignation  for  our  stupid 
conservatism  that  fails  to  accept  the  dogmas  of  these  advanced  thinkers. 
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The  divergence  between  the  two  hostile  camps,  the  advocates  of  grammar 
in  the  schools,  and  the  disparagers  of  the  study,  is,  as  usual  in  such  cases  of  debate, 
largely  owing  to  a  failure  in  preliminary  definition.  Once  agreed  as  to  the 
subject  matter  of  grammar,  and  its  proper  function,  we  shall  avoid  mental  con- 
fusion, and  be  more  likely  to  recognize  what  of  truth  there  is  on  both  sides. 
Undoubtedly  the  affirmations  and  the  contradictions  have  been  too  unqualified ; 
too  much  has  been  claimed  for  the  study  in  the  first  place,  too  little  has  been 
conceded  in  the  second  place. 

What  then  is  grammar  ?  What  is  its  domain,  its  office,  its  value  as  an  edu- 
cational gymnastic ;  and  what  should  be  its  place  logically  and  chronologically 
in  our  schools  ? 

In  the  first  place,  grammar  is  not  an  art  in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  not 
something  that  we  learn  with  a  view  to  greater  dexterity  in  manipulations. 
Grammar  is  a  science,  pure  and  Bimple,  something  that  deals  with  abstract 
principles.  Grammar  is  the  science  of  the  organism,  or  structure,  of  language. 
A  science  inquires  after  the  subjective  reasons;  art  has  to  do  only  with  the* 
practical  processes.  Science  bows  to  the  sovereignty  of  all-pervading  law ;  art 
yields  to  the  dictation  of  specific  rules.  And,  so,  grammar,  which  has  for  its 
domain  the  philosophy  of  language,  the  explanation  of  its  phenomena,  is  a 
science ;  language-teaching,  which  is  concerned  only  with  the  practical  expres- 
sion of  thought,  is  an  art,  and  this  is  the  art  for  which  grammar  is  so  often, 
almost  universally,  mistaken.  Indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  old  definition, 
grammar  is  popularly  thought  to  include  everything  connected  with  formal 
study  of  language,  everything  that  distinctively  belongs  to  the  study  of  the 
vocabulary,  to  the  art  of  expression,  to  rhetoric,  and  even  to  logic  itself.  This 
sweeping  claim  is,  as  we  have  seen,  extravagant  and  inadmissible.  Yet,  un- 
doubtedly, grammar  inosculates  with  all  these,  as  everything  that  can  be  named 
in  the  whole  cyclopedia  of  intellectual  or  of  aesthetic  culture  does  with  everything 
else.  But  grammar  has,  as  its  rightful  and  exclusive  domain,  in  which  it  reigns 
^  sole  80vereiglij~arr  fhat  concerns  the  classification  and  inflection  of  words;  and 
especially  all  that  concerns  the  logical  relations  of  the  words  in  the  sentence — 
only  this  and  nothing  more.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  insist  that  grammar- 
study  does  not  reach  outside  of  this  range.    It  does   not  teach  to  speak  and 

write  ^ it_  does  not  in  any  wise  regulate  the  speech  and  writing  of  those  who 

have  learned  it.  We  do  not  get  exactness  or  copiousness  of  style  from  gram- 
matical study.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  it  in  this  direction  is  that  it 
establishes  and  maintains  a  standard,  a  criterion  of  accuracy,  for  those  who  are 
already  and  otherwise  accurate  scholars  :  but  it  does  not  confer  accuracy,  and 
is  insufficient,  of  itself,  to  lift  any  man  from  the  dialect  of  a  clown  to  the  cul- 
tured style  of  a  gen  tie  man.  Not  only  do  precision  and  grace  of  utterance  not 
come  from  the  study  of  grammar;  we  must  first  have  a  knowledge  of  all  this 
in  order  to  the_proper  apprehension  of  the  purpose  with  which  we  study  it,  and 
the  best  profiting  by  such  study. 

And,  happily,  the  knowledge  of  all  this  can  be  acquired  without  grammar- 
study,  acquired  early  in  life-  Though  children  are  incompetent  to  the  study 
of  technical  grammar,  they  are  abundantly  competent  to  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage. They  may  not  understand  the  theory  of  grammar,  but  they  may  learn 
language  grammatically  all  the  same;  and  thousands  who  have  never  seen  a 
'*  Murray,"  or  a  "  Harvey,"  or  the  older  text-books  of  the  science,  nevertheless 
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learn  to  speak  and  write  the  language  correctly.  It  is  certain,  for  instance, 
that  among  the  Greeks,  Plato  never  saw,  or  heard  tell  of  such  a  thing  as  gram- 
's mar  of  the  Attic  tongue,  yet  he  wrote  it  divinely,  and  Cicero  says  that  if  Jupi- 
ter had  spoken  Greek  he  would  have  spoken  it  like  Plato.  It  is  probable  that 
onr  own  divine  poet  never  saw  the  only  Latin-English  grammar  of  his  day  ;  and 
certainly  this  man  of  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek1'  was  not  saturated  with 
technical  grammar  of  any  kind.  Boston  schools  stand  as  our  ideals  of  culture ; 
the  citizens  of  the  American  Athens  have  been  polished  in  those  schools ;  and 
thousands  of  their  pupils  could  any  day  send  Shakespeare  to  the  wall  in  a 
competitive  examination  on  English  grammar.  Yet  we  may  safely  accept  the 
assertion  of  a  high  Boston  authority  that  there  are  not  ten  Bostonians,  with 
all  their  grammar,  who  could  have  written  Shakespeare's  plays.  No,  Plato 
and  Shakespeare  got  nothing  from  grammar,  but  by  their  own  native  authority 
have  greatly  enriched  the  grammars  of  their  respective  languages. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  denying  thus  much  to  the  claims  set  up  for  grammar, 
we  but  vindicate  its  just  claim  as  the  best  discipline  which  the  schools  can  give 
of  the  analytic  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  best  training  in  distinguishing  things 
that  differ.  This  is  the  consummate  claim  of  grammar  to  a  very  high  place,  if 
not  to  the  highest,  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  educator  who  does  not  concede 
this  claim,  who  disparages  the  study  from  the  standpoint  of  discipline,  as  well 
as  from  that  of  practical  language-teaching,  shows  thereby  that  he  has  not 
thought  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  science  of  education. 

Yet  in  vindicating  the  claim  of  grammar  to  the  first  rank  in  the  line  of  disci- 
plinary studies,  and  in  insisting  that  this  study  comes  within  the  grasp  of  only 
the  analytic  and  dialectic  faculties,  which  are  the  last  to  be  developed,  I  am 
yet  far  from  asserting  that  all  the  facts  involved  in  grammatical  science  rise 
to  this  higher  logical  character.  There  is  an  etymological,  as  well  as  a  logi- 
cal, side  to  the  study ;  words  have  classification  and  forms  as  well  as  relations, 
inflection  as  well  as  syntax. 

Now  the  etymological  part  of  grammar,  which  relates  to  the  classes  of  words 
used  in  discourse,  and  to  their  inflections,  trenches  closely  on  language-teaching. 
In  our  language  this  part  of  grammar  is  so  simple  that  it  is  easily  learned,  much 
more  easily  than  in  the  copiously  inflected  German  or  Latin.  Every  child  of 
average  ability,  long  before  he  comes  to  school,  or  has  opened  his  first  book,  has 
practically  mastered  in  detail  the  whole  system  of  inflection,  so  far  as  the  regular 
words  are  concerned,  and  a  large  part  of  the  irregular.  He  has  acquired  all  this 
knowledge  in  learning  to  speak.  How  wonderful  the  achievements  of  the  first 
six  years  of  human  life.  But  in  making  this  conquest  of  language,  the  child 
has  substantially  invaded  and  captured  the  outposts  of  grammar,  also.  To 
bring  the  inflections  that  he  has  learned  to  the  grammatical  footing,  the  child 
does  not  need  to  relearn  anything ;  but  only,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  figure, 
to  reorganize  his  forces,  change  front,  and  be  equally  victorious  iu  the  new 
field.  The  knowledge  that  he  has  acquired  only  needs  organization  and  a 
nomenclature  to  become  grammar.  This  new  field  is  not  very  extensive,  but 
it  is  very  real;  and  these  primary  points  in  grammatical  teaching  may  be  se- 
curely mastered  by  the  pupil  long  before  he  is  able  to  comprehend  abstract 
reasoning.  If  the  teacher  of  language  has  competent  knowledge  of  grammar, 
its  several  divisions,  and  their  distinctive  relations  to  the  science  as  a  whole, 
he  may  easily,  almost  before  the  pupil  is  aware  of  the  transformation,  turn  his 
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language-teaching  into  this  elementary  grammar-teaching.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  the  pupil's  way,  is  that  things  before  discovered  and  easily  remembered 
singly,  now  mast  be  concatenated  and  remembered  in  their  connections. 
Grammatical  teaching  introduces  creative  system  into  what,  before,  was  prim- 
itive chaos,  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  In  this  early  training  in  etymological 
grammar,  the  pupil's  proclivity  to  mistakes  lies  mainly  in  the  irregular  words 
of  the  language.  But  the  same  proclivity  to  mistakes  in  these  words  attaches 
to  the  pupil  equally  from  the  standpoint  of  language-instruction.  And  the 
youngest  pupil  can  be  taught  to  avoid  the  mistakes  from  the  one  point  of  view 
as  well,  and  as  fittingly,  as  from  the  other.  I  emphasize  the  words  can  be 
taught  I  have  seen  it  done  with  children  too  young  to  attend  school,  but  not 
too  young  to  recognize  "errors  in  language,"  as  being  also  "errors  in  gram- 
mar," and  to  correct  them,  because  they  are  violations  of  grammar,  as  well  as 
violations  of  colloquial  usage.  No  one,  child  or  man,  has  learned  the  language, 
that  is,  the  mere  art  of  language,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  correctness,  or 
has  any  tolerable  idiomatic  style,  not  to  say  grammatical  accuracy,  who  habit- 
ually uses  such  vulgarisms  as  Says  I,  I  done  it,  You  was,  He  has  went, — trans- 
gressions equally  of  English  style,  and  of  English  grammar. 

Now  all  this  is  possible  in  the  study  of  language,  without  any  formidable  in- 
termixture of  technical  grammar.  Fortunately,  our  views  and  our  practice 
have  undergone  a  great  change,  in  recent  years,  on  the  subject  of  school  in- 
struction in  language.  It  has  taken  on  a  very  much  higher  rank  and  estimate 
than  heretofore.  Once  we  remitted  the  child's  acquisition  of  language,  and 
skill  in  its  use,  to  chance,  or  to  incidental  aid  from  the  text-books  on  other 
subjects,  and  from  miscellaneous  reading.  Now  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  and  workers  in  the  educational  field,  more  important 
than  all  the  rest.  The  most  profitable  study  the  child  can  have,  for  knowledge 
and  for  discipline,  is  the  study,  the  systematic  study,  of  his  mother  tongue. 
We  are  now  favored  with  many  excellent  text- books,  prepared  for  this  specific 
purpose,  beginning  with  the  most  elementary  grades.  As  soon  as  the  pupil 
has  learned  to  read  with  a  tolerable  readiness,  and  to  use  the  pen 
with  any  dexterity,  he  should  be  put  to  the  methodical  study  of 
language-lessons;  and  they  should  constitute  the  largest  part  of  his 
daily  work.  The  first  exercises  should,  of  course,  be  very  simple,  but  va- 
ried, copious,  progressive ;  until  they  lead  him  to  the  study  and  enjoyment  of 
the  best  literature,  and  fit  him  for  original  work  in  these  delightful  fields.  The 
pupil  by  the  age  of  twelve,  or  fifteen  at  the  latest,  should  be  able  to  write  cor- 
rect English,  coherently,  intelligently,  intelligibly,  and  attractively.  And  by 
this  age  he  should  have  some  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  great  litera- 
ture of  his  mother  tongue,  should  know  who  have  written,  what  they  have 
written,  how  they  have  written;  and  he  should  be  able  to  think.  Then  he  will 
be  ready  for  analytic  work  in  the  study  of  the  language  for  the  study  of  gram- 
mar in  its  higher  aspects  of  syntax,  the  relations  of  thought.  And  if  the 
former  work  has  been  done  well,  and  with  an  understanding  and  mastery  of  the 
facts  and  the  idioms  of  the  language,  this  second  and  higher  work  will  also  be 
a  gratification,  as  well  as  a  larger  discipline. 

Thin  higher  study,  on  the  other  hand  the  logical  or  dialectic  grammar,  covers 
the  subjective  thought-relations  and  processes  of  the  language.  And  this,  un- 
like the  etymology,  is  not  easily  learned  in  any  language,  and  not  as  easily  in 
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English  asin  German  and  Latin  i„  -k-  l  i 

tions  of  the  words  do  nofthu.  appeal  ZTT     ?  ?"  ***"*•  the  «^ 
termined  by  the  inner  8enSe  the  ratiol^     J    "*  ,the  *"'  bnt  mn«  be  de- 

as  the :  tokens  of  discriminated  relations  n  his  ?de«  can  *  7       «»«*»* 
as  a  bl.nd  groper  after  things  that  he  cannot  -T        t    1°**  *yntax>  e**P* 
person  who  does  not  see,  and'after  exp.anX  ZZ^  „  **  "" '*' 
cal  grounds  for  a  difference  of  mode  in  th*  ™k   ■     t     made  *°  see-  *>»  'ogi- 
Pliable r-jf^  ,^out  againm^  » «*  -    "  J-tta  sentence  of  Bunyan" 

alone,  for  me,"-hae  no  business  yet  toiutZ^ZTV^  *"•  Und 
Grammar  is  too  abstract  a  study  to  be  ad«*^ T?  V  ?  Igher  *ran>mar. 

ture  minds.  It  c^  be  brought  down  to  their  tf  £**"*  °f  imm- 
fication  in  methods,  can  change  the  nature  «f  a  .  .,  amo,mt  of  simP«- 
comprehensible  by  babes.  Let  them  be  fed  rtthmiU^'l-Z!***  **  Science 
meat.      I  suspect  that  grammar,  as  tauTht  in   a    '  ""*  CM  eat  8tr°°K 

•chools,  whether  in  the  city  or  the  count.1  ln*™ediate  and  lower 

of  place  chronologically,  became  iHs  %2l£??*-  "S*  be  ■■**Wk  ont 
ready  for  it.  it  remains  jejune,  innntrit  ous  a the Si ^V  ?  *"•■«*« 
dryer  than  the  East  wind.  *  hu8ks  of  the  Prodigal  son. 

Ifthis  discussion  has  correctly  and  satisfactorily  j  c     _.     . 
grammar,  and  determined    its  pedagogic  „l'e  ^  fUnCti°n8  °f 

answered  one  of  the  questions  connected  with 1  W<\.have  no*  Practically 
pupil  be  put  into  this  study?  uZZl^tZT^^^^^  * 
can  be  given  that  will  suit  all  cases  escen  TZ  th,'8  qne8tion  n°  *°swer 

Certainly  the  aae  of  the  candidate  is  not  th  %£%££»".  **  *<  ™k" 
haps,  we  may  say,  the  grade  of  classification  whlh  ,n  •? I""'8'  Dor'  **■ 

mereinformation-studies.    These  are  not  th!  J  PUpi1  has  reacn«*  *•>. 

decide  the  pupil's  mental  bearing The age  EK T"  ?-**»•  *« 
maticsl  study,  is  when  the  pupil  can  corner    ^'      ^  ^  the  1°«ical-  «"»»- 
This  ability  may  come  at  thirLo Tor    h.Tor  ZT**"'  *""  Eene"^ 
«rhen  one  has  read  only  the  gospe  ofJ„h„f  W    *'  Dever;  !t  can  <*>me 
if  he  has  read  the  Bodleian  library  tnro *h if  ^T, CrU80e'  and  «*«* 
fail  or  the  person  of  general  information  fhat  succeeds  fnlh" "  t7°Ung  «*' 
met  frequent  instances  of  intelligent  adult*  whn T     ,'  ,      '8  8tudy-     J  have 
.lough  of  Despond,  in  which  thefflound  r  Ind  t?  *?"?  **  "^  a  verita°le 
habits  of  reflection  on  the  words  they  „8e  or  o     ^      Unaccu8'omed  to 
thoughts  are  moulded,  such  persons  are  UQab.6t  *"?  in  which  *«* 

doctrines  and  distinctions  peculiar  to  tM^ s'w  ^^  **  *hst™* 
city  to  go  with  certain  minds  through  the  ent  °T.l  *  kn°Wn  thl'8  diffi" 

tical,  and  may  be  stronger  than  othfrs  in  1  ,  '**■  ^^  More  P™o- 
their  intellectual  build,  they  cannot  Tdjust  the™  .,re°t,0n!1  **  0ne-sided  « 
abstruse  discriminations.  J       themselves  to  these  abstract  and 

Yet  most  persons  who  find  difficulties  in  »h«    .  a      , 
tempted  prematurely,  find  these  difficulties  vani.h    ft       f»mmar,  when  at- 
larger  development,  after  they  have  a  qu  Jd  hit*      r  -^  haVe  reached  * 
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and  even  attractive.  To  such  minds  there  is  a  certain  spice  of  enjoyment  in 
attacking  a  complicated  sentence,  unraveling  its  entwinements,  determining  the 
syntactical  connections  of  its  words,  and  thus  determining  the  logical  connec- 
tions of  the  underlying  thought.  The  parsing  of  words  is  often  derided  as  a 
mere  babble,  a  jabber  "like  the  tale  of  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signify- 
ing nothing. "  But  it  is  never  so  rated  by  any  experienced  teacher  of  languages. 
Parsing  has  a  scientific  value,  and  a  disciplinary  value,  which  we  can  get  so 
well  in  no  other  exercise.  Parsing  seeks  for  the  relations  of  the  words  in  the 
sentence,  seeks  to  ascertain  "their  bearings  and  their  ties,  their  strong  connec- 
tions, nice  dependencies;"  and  seeks  to  evolve  these  tangles  in  a  logical 
method,  as  no  other  process  does,  or  professes  to  do.  It  is  in  the  detection  and 
exhibition  of  these  vital  relationships  among  the  words  in  the  sentence,  that  con- 
sists the  peculiar  educational  value  of  this  exercise.  As  an  analytic,  it  furnishes 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  best  discipline  in  the  whole  academic  drill.  Far  from 
being  unthinking  and  mechanical,  it  demands  the  most  active,  vigilant,  watch- 
fulness of  the  many  possible  permutations  and  combinations  which  the  words 
may  undergo,  and  the  possible  differences  of  meaning  thus  brought  into  the 
sentence.  To  decide  these  questions  of  construction  and  doubt,  parsing  is  the 
fitting  weapon,  the  only  weapon  for  successful  attack  upon  the  sentence.  It 
is  as  indispensable  for  the  particular  ends  of  grammatical  investigation  as  are 
the  processes  of  calculation  in  arithmetic,  as  the  equation  in  algebra,  the  syl- 
logism in  logic,  or  analysis  in  chemistry.  In  these  sciences  it  would  be  past 
all  folly  to  reject  these  special  devices,  on  the  score  of  their  being  mechanical 
and  tedious  repetitions  of  the  same  thing.  We  may  almost  say  that  these  pro- 
cesses are  the  sciences.  It  is  equally  silly  to  reject  parsing  from  the  drill  of 
the  recitation  in  grammar,  and  silly  to  declaim  against  it  as  parrot- like,  and 
mechanical,  because  of  its  adherence  to  a  uniform,  regular,  method. 

Such  is  my  judgment  in  regard  to  the  function  and  the  place  of  grammar  in 
our  schools.  Educators  must  continue  to  regard  this  study  as  the  best  organ- 
on  of  education.  The  day  will  never  come  when  the  science  of  grammar  will 
lose  its  comparative  value  among  the  educational  sciences,  or  lose  its  place  in 
the  pedagogic  work  of  the  schools. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  UTOPIA  AND  OHIO. 


BY  MARIE  JACQUE. 

On  the  first  Monday  morning  in  September  of  every  year,  many  a  mother 
kisses  her  six-year-old  child  good-bye,  admonishes  him  to  be  a  good  boy,  or 
tells  her  to  be  a  nice  girl,  unclasps  the  fingers  that  will  cling  to  hers,  and 
reluctantly  sends  the  little  one  to  school — out  to  face  the  world  alone  for  the 
first  time.  Her  mother's  heart  is  very  tender,  her  eyes  moist  and  filled  with 
the  soft  light  of  that  sublime  mother-love,  as  she  reflects  that  the  child  has 
never  been  away  from  her  protecting  care  before ;  he  is  only  a  baby ;  is  now 
to  go  among  strangers;  is  to  be  put  entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger  for 
hours  every  day,  and  she  realizes  that  a  new  era  has  begun  in  his  life.  And 
so  it  has.    From  that  very  morning  the  true  development  of  his  character 
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begins.  From  that  time  forth  he  is  to  mingle,  iii  various  relations,  with  his 
fellows ;  is  to  learn  adaptability  to  their  dispositions  and  to  circumstances ;  is 
to  realize  that  he  is  but  one  of  a  community,  and  has  only  the  rights  which 
belong  to  a  single  member  of  society.  He  must  from  that  day  on  meet  and 
overcome  difficulties  by  his  own  strength ;  he  must  have  set  tasks,  learn  per- 
severance, self  control,  respect  for  and  obedience  to  higher  authority. 

There  is  no  place,  I  think,  where  these  lessons  may  be  and  are  mastered 
more  thoroughly  than  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
discipline  elsewhere  received  which  is  better  adapted  to  fit  the  coming  man 
or  woman  for  the  struggle  with  the  world,  which  every  one  of  them  will  prob- 
ably have  to  make,  in  this  age  of  competition.  No  wonder  the  mother  feels 
anxious  as  she  takes  this  long  look  ahead,  for  undoubtedly  trials  and  difficul- 
ties have  begun  for  the  child.  His  inborn  traits  of  character,  natural  qualities 
of  mind,  and  his  physical  health  will  decide  how  great  the  difficulties  and  how 
severe  the  trials,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  both  upon  his  nature. 

It  is  but  just  to  suppose  all  his  powers  perfect  until  we  discover  imperfec- 
tions. In  dealing  with. children,  even  grown  up  ones,  we  are  apt  to  find  them 
making  efforts  not  to  disappoint  those  who  think  best  of  them,  those  who 
keep  an  abiding  faith  in  their  virtues.  Should  our  little  six-year-old  friend 
turn  out  to  be  not  altogether  lovely  in  actions,  he  is  certainly  fair  to  look 
upon. 

In  all  this  beautiful  world,  even  in  a  June  day  as  perfect  as  this  one  is,  there 
is  no  prettier  sight  than  a  room  full  of  children  at  school  for  the  first 
time.  As  we  gaze  upon  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  seated  in  a  bright,  cheerful 
room,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  we  have  found  our  Utopia,  so  full  of  promise 
seems  its  innocent  creatures.  There  are  boys  and  girls  whose  faces  have  not 
yet  lost  their  baby  roundness ;  hands,  which  are  soon  to  grasp  the  slate-pencil 
in  desperate  efforts  to  make  i's  and  u's  and  w's,  are  still  ehubby  and  dimpled. 
There  are  golden  curls  and  dark  shining  braids ;  eyes  of  blue  or  brown  or  Kra7» 
all  sparkling  with  eager  expectancy,  and  watching  slyly  or  boldly  every 
movement  of  the  teacher  who  is  on  trial  before  this  jury  of  miniature  men  and 
women.  She  is  to  prove  herself  lovable  and  capable,  or  be  condemned  by  the 
jurors,  who  are  certainly  qualified  according  to  law  by  knowing  nothing  about 
the  case.  They  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  she  intends  to  do  for  them, 
of  her  plans  for  their  education.  They  are  impressed  only  by  her  manner,  her 
tones,  the  expression  of  her  face — by  her  personality,  and  these  manifesta- 
tions of  herself,  seen  and  felt  by  them  during  an  entire  school  year,  will  un- 
doubtedly affect  their  dispositions  more  greatly  and  more  permanently  than 
any  other  influence  of  home  or  street  in  that  length  of  time,  simply  because 
she  is  authority  to  them  on  all  subjects,  in  all  ways.  They  hang  upon  her 
every  look.  When  they  are  away  from  her  the  children  play  school,  using 
her  very  language,  tones  and  gestures,  showing  how  imitative  they  are,  and 
how  deeply  she  has  impressed  them. 

What  they  learn  from  books  during  this  plastic  period  of  their  lives  is  of  far 
less  importance  than  how  they  are  getting  to  feel,  to  think  and  to  act.  In 
other  words,  the  primary  teacher's  moral  and  womanly  influence  should  be 
more  carefully  considered  than  her  intellectual  capacity  or  methods.  This 
moral  influence  depends  upon  her  individual  character,  her  inborn  qualities  of 
heart  rather  than  of  head,  and  in  this  sense  a  true  primary  teacher,  like  the  poet, 
is  born,  not  made. 
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Oar  Utopian  board  of  examiners  will  find  some  way  to  test  this  native  qual- 
ification as  well  as  her  intellectual  acquirements ;  the  Utopian  teacher's  com- 
mittee will  not  appoint  a  young  lady  to  fill  a  position  in  a  primary  department, 
because  she  is  somebody's  daughter,  or  niece,  or  cousin ;  because  this  or  that 
influential  Democrat  or  Republican  wants  her  to  have  a  place ;  or  because  she 
will  teach  cheap.  They  will  consider  only  her  special  fitness  for  the  grade  to 
which  they  assign  her,  then  pay  her  sufficient  salary  to  keep  her  where  she 
can  do  her  best  work. 

We  may  in  imagination  observe  one  of  these  "born"  teachers  who  has 
been  thus  wisely  chosen,  at  work  in  the  school-room  which  we  have  already 
filled  with  our  bright-eyed  expectant  six-year-olds. 

She  is  a  lady  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  not  one  who  has  mere  outward 
polish  acquired  by  association  or  training,  but  one  who  has  the  refinement  that 
comes  from  real  quality — for  tbere  is  such  a  thing  as  quality  in  human  beings 
as  well  as  in  materials.  She  may  not  be  able  to  trace  her  descent  from  some 
proud  old  house  of  old  world  fame.  She  may  not  even  have  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  cultured  home  or  society,  yet  all  about  her  is  that  indisputable  lady- 
like air,  which  at  first,  seems  but  a  matter  of  appearance,  but  which  has  a 
deeper  significance  as  indicative  of  character.  She  has  a  quiet  manner  and 
speaks  in  gentle  tones,  yet  she  is  animated,  even  vivacious,  and  her  voice  and 
movements  show  no  lack  of  force. 

You  feel  and  the  children  feel  that  she  can  speak  with  radical  stress  and 
falling  inflection,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  and  that  the  hand  laid  caress- 
ingly on  the  heads  bent  over  tasks,  or  lovingly  patting  rosy  cheeks,  can,  if  duty 
and  justice  require  it,  fall  in  punishment  prompt  and  severe. 

She  is  naturally  amiable,  kind  of  heart,  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic.  As 
she  passes  down  the  aisles  and  around  among  the  pupils,  she  does  not  fail  to 
respond  to  the  sweet,  impulsive  outstretching  of  little  hands  to  smooth  her 
dress,  or  touch  her  in  order  to  get  a  tender  or  encouraging  look.  She  lends 
an  attentive  ear  to  their  accounts  of  their  own  little  affairs.  "Why,  mamma, 
she  lets  us  tell  her  and  she  always  looks  glad,'1  one  girl  said,  when  her  mother 
was  trying  to  make  her  believe  that  her  teacher  would  not  care  to  hear  of 
some  small  occurrence  of  great  personal  interest  to  the  child. 

Habitually  she  is  cheerful,  loves  her  pupils  and  her  work,  and  lets  them  see 
and  know  by  her  manner  that  she  does. 

Can  you  imagine  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  one's  disposition  to  sit  during 
five  days  each  week  for  ten  months  of  the  year  in  the  presence  of  a  woman 
whose  face  bears  ever  and  always  a  stern  look  of  command ;  never  lighted  by 
a  smile  of  commendation,  but  ready  with  a  frown  of  censure  at  the  slightest 
cause,  whose  voice  is  always  sharp  and  authoritative ;  a  tyrant,  in  fact,  whose 
only  code  of  morals  for  babies  is  compliance  to  her  orders  and  strict  adhe- 
rence to  duty ;  whose  means  of  persuasion  is  always  force  1  She  gets  work; 
oh,  yes,  and  has  order,  but  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  father  says  of  his  child  in 
her  room :  "She  hates  school ;  we  have  to  almost  drive  her  off  every  day ; 
she  is  not  well,  doesn't  eat  and  sleep  as  she  used  to  do,  and  is  much  more 
irritable  than  formerly."  O,  "I  cannot  prevent  his  truancy;  it  is  all  because 
of  his  extreme  dislike  of  school." 

Is  it  not  an  outrage  that  anywhere  in  Ohio,  any  one  should  be  allowed  to 
put  such  a  person,  naturally  so  unsympathetic,  so  unjust,  and  so  disagreeable, 
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in  charge  of  a  primary  school  ?  Older  pupils  would  be  miserable  under  such 
a  regime,  but  they  could  to  some  extent,  resent  and  resist  the  influence,  but 
primaries — sensitive  plants  as  they  are,  simply  close  up  their  warm,  tender 
hearts,  and  droop  and  fade  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Out  with  such  primary 
teachers,  say  I,  even  if  they  have  influential  friends,  or  need  money  and  we  are 
sorry  fjr  them.  If  nature  has  denied  them  qualities  of  heart  and  soul,  which 
alone  can  make  them  fit  to  deal  with  little  children  in  the  capacity  of  teachers, 
let  them  yield  to  the  eternal  law  of  the  "Survival  of  the  fittest."  Better  for  one 
to  suffer  than  for  hundreds  to  be  not  only  miserable,  but  almost  ruined  in  dis- 
position, and  made  to  despise  school  aud  study  forever. 

Courses  of  study  prescribe  for  the  first  year's  instruction  in  our  public 
schools,  the  completion  of  the  Primer  or  Firstt Reader ;  the  spelling,  both  oral 
and  written,  of  all  the  words  in  their  reading  lessons ;  the  writing  of  the  small 
and  capital  letters  according  to  system;  combinations  of  numbers  to  various 
sizes,  drawing,  music,  object  and  language  lessons.  . 

Every  teacher  employed  to  give  this  instruction,  will  impart  it  in  her  own 
way,  according  to  her  own  methods,  and  during  the  year  and  at  its  close,  the 
results  of  her  work  upon  these  branches  will  be  tested  by  examinations.  Our 
ideal  teacher's  work  cannot  fail  to  stand  these  tests  satisfactorily,  for  she  haa 
the  broad  intelligence,  the  professional  knowledge,  the  tact,  patience,  persis- 
tence, and  general  force  and  power  to  do  the  routine  teaching  as  it  should  be 
and  is  generally  done  in  Ohio,  with  exactness  and  thoroughness. 

The  incentives  she  employs  will  be  natural  ones — such  as  will  influence  the 
boys  and  girls  all  through  life — not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  when  they 
are  men  and  women  of  the  world. 

Do  we  not  all  strive  to  please  those  we  love — our  parents,  teachers,  friends  ? 
I  have  heard  a  child  say,  seeing  her  teacher  on  the  street:     "There  goes  Miss 

H ,  I  just  love  her,"  and  I  have  seen  that  same  child  study  faithfully  with 

all  her  might,  when  it  was  hard  for  her  to  learn,  too,  to  get  the  lessons  which 
that  teacher  assigned  her.  At  the  words  of  approval  justly  bestowed,  I  can 
never  forget  how  her  eyes  shone,  and  how  her  cheeks  glowed  with  the  happi- 
ness the  reward  gave  her. 

A  little  tot  of  a  boy  had  tried  for  days  to  get  the  letter  "a'1  made  right 
Time  after  time  his  teacher  had  said  with  kind  firmness,  "  No,  Arthur,  we 
must  rub  them  all  out.  They  are  too  broad ;  your  curve  is  not  right ;  they 
must  be  joined  only  at  the  point  here."  Finally  the  day  came — a  winter  day 
too,  it  was— when  with  her  own  satisfaction  and  sense  of  triumph  shining  in 
her  face,  and  speaking  in  her  hearty  tones,  the  teacher  told  Arthur  that  his 
"  a's  "  were  right,  he  had  mastered  them,  and  they  were  indeed  pretty.  With 
a  sigh  of  relief  the  little  fellow  looked  up  into  her  face  and  said  :     "  Oh,  Miss 

B ,  I  worked  so  hard  I  almost  sweated  1"     What  within   the  capability  of 

children  may  such  a  teacher  not  get  from  pupils,  because  they  love  her  and 
wish  to  please  her. 

Many  a  child  has  tried  hie  very  best  to  behave,  and  do  his  work  well,  in  or- 
der that  his  teacher  might  write  to  tell  his  mamma  what  a  nice  boy  he  was 
getting  to  be  and  how  hard  he  worked ;  or  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  his 
slate  home  with  writing  or  spelling  correctly  and  neatly  done  to  show  pupa. 
Young  children  can  not  appreciate  the  value  of  study ;  they  must  get  some 
present  enjoyment  from  it  or  despise  the  confinement  and  restriction  it  re- 
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quires.  The  approval  of  parents  and  teacher  gives  them  keen  pleasure,  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  toil. 

Onr  skillful  teacher  will  find  plans  to  call  out  her  pupils'  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, their  desire  to  stand  high  among  their  fellows.  Is  not  such  a  desire  a 
legitimate  and  permanent  feeling  as  long  as  life  lasts  ?  We  scarcely  realize,  I 
think,  how  much  of  our  morality  depends  upon  this  principle.  It  is  all  right 
to  praise  John  for  being  at  the  head  of  his  class,  or  to  notice  that  Mary  has 
more  marks  or  stars  or  flags  for  perfect  lessons,  than  her  class  mates,  provided 
that  the  teacher  does  not  forget  to  reward  also,  the  poor,  plodding  fellow  whose 
efforts  have  been  even  greater  than  John's  or  Mary's,  but  with  little  or  no  avail. 
She  keeps  up  his  courage  by  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good  in  him,  and 
often  says :  "Dick  tries  all  the  time — he  is  one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  room  to 
try,  and  after  a  while  he  will  surely  learn  to  read."  And  this  is  true ;  sufficient 
time  in  case  of  the  dullest  will  bring  reward  for  persistent  effort. 

There  are  some  children  who,  at  the  early  age  of  six  or  seven,  can  be  made 
to  feel  a  sense  of  duty  and  right  in  work;  who  are  conscientious  in  all 
they  do.  They  are  few,  but  whenever  that  principle  can  be  appealed  to  it 
should  not  be  slighted,  for  it  is  the  noblest  motive  of  all. 

Other  children  have  to  learn  the  stern  must  of  life,  and  our  Utopian  teacher 
will  not  hesitate  to  teach  it  to  them,  in  the  most  judicious,  but  most  effective 
manner. 

While  these  incentives  natural  and  strong  always,  strongest,  however,  with 
small  children,  maybe  used  to  accomplish  our  desired  ends,  why  should  the 
false  motive  for  study,  percents,  be  necessary  in  the  primary  grades  ?  The 
pupils  know  no  more  about  the  meaning  of  100  percent  than  they  do  about 
Greek.  They  soon  find  out  that  it  means  correct  spelling  of  all  the  words  in 
their  lesson,  their  best  writing  and  finest  reading.  It  becomes  the  symbol  of 
perfection,  or  as  near  it  as  they  can  attain.  As  a  sign  of  the  best  they  can  do 
the  effect  of  working  for  it,  is  not  so  bad  upon  the  children  as  upon  the  teacher. 

In  Ohio  to-day,  there  are  ladies  in  the  primary  departments  pf  schools  who 
have  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of  any  other  instruction  than  that  which  will 
be  rewarded  by  percents  at  the  final  examination.  They  drill  and  push  and 
crowd  the  little  folks,  even  after  school  hours,  to  bring  them  up  to  make  a  high 
class  average,  and  are  miserable  if  that  average  does  not  reach  among  the 
nineties. 

The  whole  tendency  is  to  put  a  high  pressure  upon  the  children,  to  subject 
them  and  the  teacher  to  a  nervous  strain  entirely  unnecessary  and  avoidable, 
and  to  narrow  the  instruction  given  to  branches  capable  of  being  percented. 
The  teacher  sets  up  a  false  standard  of  work,  settles  down  to  routine,  is  better 
satisfied  with  her  work  the  higher  her  class  percents  are,  while  she  daily  grows 
more  egotistic,  finally  losing  all  distrust  of  her  ability  and  success,  conse- 
quently all  spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress.  Freshness  and  variety  of  plan,  the 
enthusiasm  that  comes  from  trying  new  ways,  and  above  all,  that  breadth  of 
view  which  looks  beyond  present  results  to  the  training  and  growth  of  power 
given  by  proper  instruction,  are  nowhere  so  needful  as  in  the  primary  teacher. 
She  who  works  only  for  percents,  or  even  in  a  large  measure  for  class  aver- 
ages, will  fail  to  accomplish  the  best  results  of  primary  instruction,  and  need 
never  hope  to  be  promoted  from  a  position  in  Ohio  to  a  first  grade  in  Utopia, 
where  percents  will  never  be  heard  of. 
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While  receiving  this  instruction  in  the  branches  required,  whatever  incen- 
tives secure  exactness  and  thoroughness,  mental  concentration  and  persistent 
application  are  leading  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  study  and  conduct,  which 
will  influence  the  entire  school  life  of  the  pupils,  and  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  their  future  education. 

Without  orderly  movements  large  numbers  of  children  cannot  be  gotten  in 
and  out  of  their  seats  and  rooms  without  danger  to  themselves,  waste  of  time, 
confusion  and  extreme  annoyance  to  the  teacher  These  movements  are 
learned  essentially  in  the  first  primary  room.  Without  attention,  instruction 
is  impossible,  and  disorderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  single  pupil  will  distract 
the  attention  of  a  whole  room  full  of  little  folks.  Therefore,  each  child  must 
be  made  to  control  his  actions  from  habit,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  on 
account  of  his  companions'  interests. 

Our  perfect  teacher  will  develop  this  self  control  by  appeals  to  her  pupils' 
self-respect,  their  sense  of  honor,  their  regard  for  her  when  it  is  possible.  If 
these  feelings  cannot  be  called  out,  then  a  just  but  unyielding  authority  will  be 
asserted.  She  will  have  little  desire  to  be  simply  "  monarch  of  all  she  sur- 
veys.'' She  will  wish  to  give  her  pupils  independent  power,  which  will  not 
always  require"  her  presence  to  insure  proper  actions. 

In  securing  this  order,  however,  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  turning  around  in 
one' 8  seat  or  whispering  to  one's  playmate,  as  heinous  a  crime  as  lying  or 
stealing.  School  ethics  differ  decidedly  from  the  code  of  morals  which  gov- 
erns society's  actions,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  for  a  boy  who  would  sit  with 
his  elbows  on  his  desk,  who  persisted  in  getting  out  of  step  in  line,  or  who 
never  did  like  to  fold  his  hands  promptly,  to  become  an  honored  and  respected 
citizen,  and  to  die  lamented  by  a  whole  community.  A  distinction  should  be 
made  by  the  teacher  between  her  punishments  for  offenses  against  school  dis- 
cipline, and  her  chastisements  for  actual  immoralities,  and  for  her  to  assume 
deep  and  unreal  emotion  over  small  disorders  is  not  only  dishouest,  but  robs 
her  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  feeling  when  it  is  needed. 

Competent  judges  may,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  pronounce  our  model 
teacher' 8  room  in  the  finest  possible  order;  her  pupils' examinations  may 
show  the  excellence  of  her  instruction,  but  she  has  done  a  work  far  above  and 
beyond  this,  which  no  examination  can  test,  no  judges  estimate — which  only 
time  and  eternity  can  tell.  Her  womanly,  sympathetic  heart  has  found  ways 
to  enter  the  homes  of  those  of  her  little  ones,  who  needed  other  things  worse 
than  Reading,  Spelling  and  Arithmetic.  She  has  helped  many  a  mother  to 
bear  her  burden  of  poverty  and  care,  and  has  given  her  lessons  without  offense 
or  undue  interference  in  the  management  of  her  children.  Besides  being  their 
teacher,  she  has  been  a  kind,  charitable  friend  to  those  in  her  charge  and  to 
their  families.  Many  a  sick  scholar's  room  has  been  brightened  by  a  bouquet 
she  sent  him,  and  his  convalescence  cheered  by  a  story  or  picture-book  from 
her  library — little  things  these  are  to  be  sure,  but  who  can  tell  the  sum  of  the 
happiness  they  give,  and  for  such  small  effort,  too  ? 

She  has  gotten  at  the  root  of  certain  conduct  at  school  by  finding  its  source 
at  home  or  in  street  associations,  and  she  has  patiently  and  wisely  set  about  it 
to  undo  the  evil  effects  of  both  influences.  We  cannot  create  faculties,  but  we 
may  excite  to  action  those  which  we  wish  to  become  strongest,  and  may 
avoid  exciting  those  which  we  desire  to  become  impotent  through  inactivity. 
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She  is  a  fortunate  teacher  who  never  "  rubs  her  boys  and  girls  the  wrong  way/' 
and  who  knows  how  to  counsel,  how  to  warn,  and  how  to  soothe,  when  other 
persons  awake  the  evil  or  vicious  in  them. 

The  case  of  a  miserable,  ugly,  freckle-faced,  red-headed  lad  of  about  nine 
years  of  age,  came  under  my  observation.  His  father  had  deserted  his  mother, 
who  then  became  a  wa3h-woman.  The  boy  was  poorly  clad  and  only  half 
clean.  His  moral  character  was  even  worse  than  his  appearance.  He  had 
stolen  repeatedly,  was,  of  course,  untruthful,  and  had  such  a  passionate  nature 
that  he  was  constantly  quarreling  and  fighting  with  his  comrades,  and  resisting 
the  commands  of  his  teachers.  Finally,  he  came  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those 
dear,  noble  women,  whose  tender  hearts  go  out  always,  and  especially  to  those 
wretched  children,  whom  every  one  else  neglects  and  dislikes.  She  knew  just 
how  to  get  at  the  spark  of  good  hidden  somewhere  beneath  the  dirty  jacket  and 
insolent  manner.  She  received  him  into  her  room  as  if  she  had  every  reason  to 
believe  him  a  fine  fellow.  She  kindly  inquired  where  he  lived,  and  a  few  evenings 
afterward  went  home  with  him,  he  walking  proudly  by  her  side  showing  her  the 
way.  She  found  the  mother  to  be  one  of  those  hard  working,  honest  but  ignorant 
creatures  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  managing  boys.  She  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed that  David  would  act  as  he  did,  yet  she  could  do  nothing  with  him. 
She  said  he  was  idle,  impertinent,  and  often  got  into  a  furious  temper  when  she 
asserted  any  control  over  him.  The  teacher  understood  the  situation  and  first 
set  about  it  to  arouse  the  boy's  self-respect. 

She  gave  him  money  to  get  his  mop  of  hair  cut,  then  commented  on  his  im- 
proved looks.  From  some  friends  she  begged  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  she  made 
him  the  children's  protege,  too,  by  allowing  them  to  supply  him  with  collars 
and  neckties.  When  he  came  to  school  wearing  these  things,  they  all  noticed 
and  spoke  of  how  nice  he  looked,  and  he  felt  the  immense  satisfaction  there  is 
in  appearing  well.  Of  course  all  this  was  done  with  the  delicacy  and  tact  of  a 
cultured  woman,  and  without  hurting  the  boy's  feelings  in  the  least. 

From  pride  of  appearance  she  appealed  to  pride  of  character,  and  soon  had 
David  working  nights,  mornings  and  Saturdays  about  the  house  of  another 
friend  whom  she  enlisted  in  the  good  cause.  When,  at  length  David  came  to 
school  one  day  wearing  a  "  bran  "  new  suit,  the  price  of  which  he  had  earned 
and  saved  every  cent  himself,  there  was  great  rejoicing  by  the  whole  room  at 
this  triumph  over  idleness,  and  David  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  consequently 
proud  and  happy.  He  was  sure  it  paid  to  work,  and  so  he  has  thought  ever 
since.  He  is  now  saving  his  money  to  surprise  his  mother  with  a  clothes 
wringer  to  lighten  her  labor.  She  says  he  is  a  different  boy  entirely  about  the 
house.  He  seldom  gets  angry,  is  helpful,  kind  and  obedient  to  her,  and  has 
never  taken  anything  not  belonging  to  him  since  he  came  under  the  influence 
and  wise  direction  of  this  good  woman.  "  Why,  he  would  wade  through  fire 
for  his  teacher/7  his  mother  exclaimed.  "  She  is  the  first  person  that  ever 
cared  anything  about  him.  I  never  would  have  believed  he  could  change  bo  !  " 
This  David  had  certainly  conquered  his  Goliath,  and  the  battlefield  which  saw 
the  victory  was  located  where  the  boundaries  of  Utopia  and  Ohio  lap. 

The  school  board  knows  nothing  about  this  boy  and  that  woman's  glorious 
work ;  she  got  no  pay,  no  praise,  from  any  of  the  authorities,  but  who  will  say 
it  was  not  the  crowning  act  of  her  year's  labor  in  service  to  society  and  to  the 
state,  though  all  unheeded  it  was  done. 
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This  is  bat  one  example  of  the  opportunities  which  a  teacher  has  to  give  in- 
struction entirely  outside  of  books,  but  in  value  infinitely  above  mere  book  lore, 
if  she  but  have  the  womanly  and  unselfish  heart  to  do  it 

And,  verily,  she  shall  have  her  reward  even  in  this  world,  for  when  honor- 
able, thrifty,  useful  citizens  shall  say  to  her,  "  I  owe  whatever  1  have  become 
to  you ;  "  "  You  gave  me  the  first  bent  toward  a  noble  life  by  your  kindness  to 
me  and  your  helpful  interest  in  me,"  she  will  know  that  these  words  shall  echo 
through  generations,  and  the  deep  peace  which  comes  to  all  who  "  live  up  to 
the  best  that  is  in  them/1  who  sanctify  their  office  by  outstretching,  loving, 
strong  hands  to  uplift  humanity,  shall  be  hers. 


THE  ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 


BY  B.   A.    HINSDALE. 

The  Ordinance  enacted  July  IB,  1787,  for  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of 
the  United  States  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  ever  memorable 
documents  that  passed  the  doors  of  the  Old  Congress.  It  ranks  with  the  great 
state  papers  of  1774  and  1775,  that  won  from  Lord  Chatham  the  encomium, "  for 
solidity  of  reason,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  a  compli- 
cation of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  stand  in  preference 
to  the  general  Congress  at  Philadelphia;  "  with  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, that  should  always  hang,  Lord  Brougham  said,  in  the  cabinets  of  kings ; 
with,  or  rather  above,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  that,  with  all  their  imper- 
fection and  weakness,  still  formed  the  first  constitution  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, whom,  however,  they  do  not  name,  and  contained,  as  Bancroft  remarks, 
the  elements  for  the  evolution  of  a  more  perfect  union. 

No  act  of  American  legislation  has  called  out  more  eloquent  applause. 
Statesmen  and  historians  have  vied  with  one  another  in  celebrating  its  praises. 
Said  Daniel  Webster  in  1830 : 

We  are  accustomed  to  praise  the  law- givers  of  antiquity;  we  help  to  perpetu- 
ate the  fame  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus ;  but  I  doubt  whether  one  single  law  of 
any  law-giver,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  effects  of  more  distinct,  marked 
and  lasting  character  than  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  We  see  its  consequences 
at  this  moment,  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  see  them,  perhaps,  while  the  Ohio 
shall  flow. 

Said  Judge  Timothy  Walker  in  1837  ; 

Upon  the  surpassing  excellence  of  this  Ordinance  no  language  of  panegyric 
would  be  extravagant.  It  approaches  as  nearly  Jo  absolute  perfection  as  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  mankind;  for  after  the  experience  of 
fifty  years,  it  would  perhaps  bft  impossible  to  alter  without  marring  it.  In 
short,  it  is  one  of  those  matchless  specimens  of  sagacious  forecast  which  even 
the  reckless  spirit  of  innovation  would  not  venture  to  assail. 

Said  the  late  Chief-Justice  Chase  in  1833 : 

Never,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  did  a  measure  of  legislation  bo 
accurately  fulfill,  and  yet  so  mightily  exceed  the  anticipations  of  the  legislator?. 
The  Ordinance  has  well  been  described  as  having  been  a  pillar  of  cloud  bydiiy 
and  of  fire  by  night  in  the  settlement  and  government  of  the  northwestern 
States, 
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There  are  abundant  reasons  why  all  the  people  living  within  the  limits  of  the 
Territory  that  this  Ordinance  created,  and  particularly  those  of  Ohio,  the  first- 
born of  the  northwestern  States,  should  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the 
event  with  which  their  civil  history  began.  There  are  special  reasons  why  the 
teachers  of  these  States,  and  most  of  all,  the  teachers  of  Ohio,  should  join  heart- 
ily in  such  commemoration.  The  assignment  of  an  afternoon  to  this  purpose 
by  this  Association,  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  year ;  and  happy  should 

I  be  could  I  rise  to  the  level  of  the  occasion,  and  speak  of  the  great  Ordinance 
of  civilization  and  of  freedom  in  a  manner  suiting  its  own  dignity.  New  facts, 
there  are  none  to  tell ;  new  points  of  view,  there  are  none  to  assume ;  new  in- 
terpretations or  remarks,  there  are  none  to  offer;  new  combinations  of  old  and 
well-worn  material  are  all  that  I  have,  besides  the  subject  itself,  to  reward 
your  attention. 

What  I  have  to  say  I  shall  distribute  under  three  heads. 

I.  The  principal  series  of  events  that  led  up  to  the  Ordinance. 

II.  Its  salient  features,  with  remarks  upon  its  authorship. 

III.  The  grander  resul's  flowing  from  its  enactment. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  stands  at  the  convergence  of  three  series  of.  import- 
ant events,  that  I  shall  rapidly  trace 

The  nation  that  was  spoken  into  being  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  federal  in  territory,  as  in  everything  else.  It  could  not  control  a  foot  of 
land,  more  than  it  could  touch  a  single  citizen.  It  was  as  dependent  upon  the 
States  for  a  seat  of  government  as  it  was  for  a  treasury,  an  army,  and  a  con- 
gress. The  territories  of  the  States  were  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
As  Virginia  put  it  in  her  remonstrance  of  1779 : 

The  United  States  have  no  territory  but  in  right  of  some  one  individual 
State  in  the  Union-  The  territory  of  each  State  from  time  immemorial  hath 
been  fixed  and  determined  by  their  respective  charters,  there  being  no  other 
rule  or  criterion  to  judge  by. 

This  was  the  criterion  that  the  Continental  Congress  applied  whenever  it  de- 
fined the  national  territory;  and  this  was  the  criterion  that,  helped  out  some- 
what at  the  west  by  the  principle  of  uti  possidetis,  gave  us  the  boundaries  of 
1783.  Whenever  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  at  Paris  as  to  boundaries,  the 
British  and  the  American  commishioners  alike  appealed  to  the  documents  that 
defined  the  limits  of  the  Colonies  before  the  war.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Nation  and  the  States  would  have  continued  coterminous  until  the  annexa- 
tion of  Louisiana,  if  all  the  States  had  been  of  nearly  the  same  size,  or  had 
been  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River.  But  such  was  not  the  fact. 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  all 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  slope;  and  the  five  degrees  of  longitude  that  Charles 

II  granted  to  Penn  extended  but  a  little  distance  beyond  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 
The  whole  West  from  parallel  thirty-one  degrees  north  latitude  to  the  Lakes,  and 
from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  save  a  few  small  settlements  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  in  western  Virginia,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the  Detroit 
and  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  Illinois,  was  still  in  a  state  of  nature;  and  it  was  all 
claimed,  and  much  of  it  two  or  three  times  over,  by  the  S  atesof  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia  North  Carolina  South  Carolina,  and  Qeorgia. 
The  division  of  the  States  into  the  two  groups  made  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
the  western  lands  an  inevitable  issue,  particularly  as  those  lands  lay  beyond 
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the  practicable  limits  of  the  claimant  States,  and  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  in  the  possession  of  the  common  enem y.  The  claimant  States  were  more 
nnmerons,  more  wealthy,  and  more  powerful  than  the  non-claimant  States ; 
they  also  stood,  as  respects  this  controversy,  upon  the  plain  Federal  proposi- 
tion that  the  United  States  were  the  States  confederated ;  but  they  could  not 
suppress  the  issue,  or  prevent  its  finally  being  decided  against  them. 

This  issue  has  never  been  treated  by  historians  with  the  breadth  that  it  de- 
serves. Next  to  independence  and  union,  it  was  the  most  important  question 
of  the  Revolutionary  period ;  and,  first  and  last,  it  entered  into  many  great  is- 
sues of  the  time,  as  confederation,  finance,  the  National  boundaries,  foreign  re- 
lations, colonization  of  the  West,  the  Northwestern  and  Southwestern  Territor- 
ies, the  admission  of  Vermont  as  a  State,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  Southwest  to  the  Union. 

The  first  solution  of  the  problem  proposed  in  Congress  was  brought  forward 
by  Maryland,  October  15,  1777,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, then  under  consideration. 

That  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  and  power  to  ascertain  aod  fix  the  western  boundary  of  such 
States  as  claim  to  the  Mississippi  or  South  Sea,  and  lav  out  the  lnnd  beyond 
the  boundary,  so  ascertained,  into  separate  and  independent  States,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  numbers  and  circumstances  of  the  people  thereof  may  require. 

This  amendment  failed,  Maryland  alone  voting  for  it,  and  in  its  room  this 
prohibition  upon  Congress  was  adopted :  No  State  shall  be  deprived  of  terri- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

The  Maryland  amendment  contained  two  propositions ;  an  end  to  be  reached 
and  a  means  of  reaching  it.  The  end  was  the  division  of  the  western  country 
into  new  and  independent  States.  This  was  an  eminently  statesmanlike  idea ; 
although  receiviug  the  slenderest  support  at  first,  it  gained  more  and  more  of 
public  favor  as  the  years  went  by,  and  it  was  at  last  triumphantly  carried  out, 
as  the  map  of  the  Lake  basin  and  the  Mississippi  valley  shows  to-day.  But  this 
was  done  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  proposed  by  Maryland.  Her 
proposition  was  to  clothe  Congress  with  a  direct  and  immediate  jurisdiction 
over  the  western  country,  paying  no  more  attention  to  the  claimant  than  to  the 
non-claimant  States.  It  was  the  naked  proposition  to  make  Congress  sole 
judge  of  the  western  limits  of  seven  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  In  effect,  this 
was  denying  that  the  claimant  States  had  any  title  to  the  western  lands,  and 
asserting  that  such  title  inhered  in  the  United  States.  It  contained  the  impli- 
cation that  the  United  States  collectively  had  territory  that  did  not  belong  to 
any  of  them  singly.  This  theory  became  quite  popular  as  the  war  went  on, 
and  has  been  much  patronized  since.  Chief-Justice  Chase,  for  example,  says 
that  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  claimant  States,  "the  Congress,  as 
the  common  head  of  the  United  States,  maintained  its  title.11  Of  these  claims 
he  pronounces  that  of  the  United  States  "  the  most  reasonable  and  just,"  basing 
his  conclusion  upon  the  two  grounds  that  Maryland  and  those  who  agreed  with 
her  pressed  when  "the  vacant  lands'*  were  a  living  question:  (1)  That  before 
the  war  these  lands  belonged  to  the  British  crown,  not  to  the  colonies;  and  (2) 
that  lands  "  wrested  from  the  common  enemy  by  the  united  arms,  and  at  the 
joint  expense  of  all  the  States,  ought  by  right  to  belong  to  Congress  in  trust 
for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  the  whole  Union."  This  is  a  fictitious  view 
of  the  matter.    Congress  never  maintained  a  National  title  on  these  or  any 
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other  grounds,  and  the  United  States  never  appeared  as  a  rival  of  the  States 
claiming  western  lands.  The  end  proposed  by  Maryland  in  1777  was  states- 
manship itself.  Some  of  the  reasons  given  then  and  since,  why  the  title  to 
those  lands  ought  to  vest  in  the  United  States,  are  excellent;  but  every  man 
who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of  "  the  cessions"  in  the  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, knows  that  the  land  problem  was  worked  out  on  a  very  different  theory. 
In  fact,  in  1777,  as  we  learn  from  the  resolution  of  September  6,  1780,  soon  to 
be  quoted,  Congress  definitely  rejected  the  National  theory  and  chose  the  Fed- 
eral theory.  The  attempt  was  made  once  and  again  to  induce  Congress  to 
over- ride  the  claimant  States,  but  it  always  failed.  Considering  the  varying 
forms  in  which  the  subject  was  brought  forward,  it  is  surprising  to  see  with 
what  consistency  Congress  stood  throughout  on  the  ground  that  the  Republic 
was  federal  in  territory.  Thus,  Mr.  Jay,  who  was  sent  to  Spain  in  1779,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  negotiating  treaties  with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  similar  to  those  ne- 
gotiated with  France  in  1778,  was  instructed  to  insist  upon  the  Mississippi 
River  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  because  it  was  u  the 
boundary  of  several  States  in  the  Union."  And  in  1782  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, in  stating  our  territorial  claims  against  the  king  of  England,  said: 

Under  his  authority  the  limits  of  these  States,  while  in  the  character  of 
Colonies,  were  established  ;  to  these  limits  the  United  States,  considered  as  in- 
dependent sovereignties,  have  succeeded.  Whatever  territorial  rights,  there- 
fore, belonged  to  them  before  the  Revolution  were  necessarily  devolved  upon 
them  at  the  era  of  independence. 

The  Nation  had  indeed  another  ground  of  claim  to  the  Northwest  in  the 
George  Rogers  Clarke  conquest  and  in  uti  possidetis ;  but  Congress  never 
brought  this  forward,  save  as  a  possible  support  for  the  Colonial  title.  Hence, 
for  Congress  to  follow  the  lead  of  Maryland,  as  Chief-Justice  Chase,  in  effect, 
say 8  it  did,  would  have  been  to  cut  away  the  ground  under  the  feet  of  Dr. 
Franklin  and  his  associates  when  they  strove  for  our  natural  and  proper  boun- 
daries in  1782.  This  Virginia  very  plainly  pointed  out  in  her  remonstrance 
of  1779. 

Nor  can  any  argument  be  fairly  urged  to  prove  that  any  particular  tract  of 
country,  within  the  limits  claimed  by  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
not  part  of  the  chartered  territory  of  some  one  of  them,  but  must  militate  with 
equal  force  against  the  right  of  the  United  States  in  general ;  and  tend  to  prove 
that  tract  of  country  (if  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River),  part  of  the  British 
province  of  Canada. 

On  September  6,  1780,  a  committee  of  Congress,  to  whom  various  papers 
touching  the  land  question  had  been  referred,  made  a  report  that  must  here  be 
transcribed  in  full,  but  prefaced  with  the  remark  that  it  sets  aside  the  Mary- 
land theory. 

That  having  duly  considered  the  several  matters  to  them  submitted,  they 
conceive  it  unnecessary  to  examine  into  the  merits  or  policy  of  the  instructions 
or  declaration  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  or  of  the  remonstrance 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  as  they  involve  questions,  a  discussion 
of  which  was  declined  on  mature  consideration,  when  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration were  debated ;  nor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  can  such  questions 
be  now  revived  with  any  prospect  of  conciliation  '•  that  it  appears  more  advis- 
able to  press  upon  those  States  which,  can  remove  the  embarrassments  respect- 
ing the  western  country,  a  liberal  surrender  of  a  portion  of  their  territorial 
claims,  since  they  cannot  be  preserved  entire  without  endangering  the  stabili- 
ty of  the  general  Confederacy;  to  remind  them  how  indispensably  necessary 
it  is  to  establish  the  Federal  Union  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis,  and  on 
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principles  acceptable  to  all  its  respective  members ;  how  essential  to  public 
credit  and  confidence,  to  the  support  of  our  army,  to  the  vigor  of  our  councils 
and  success  of  our  measures,  to  our  tranquility  at  home,  our  reputation  abroad, 
to  our  very  existence  as  a  tree,  sovereign  and  independent  people  ;  that  they 
are  fully  persuaded  the  wisdom  of  the  respective  legislatures  will  lead  them  to 
a  full  and  imp  irtial  consideration  of  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the  United 
States,  and  so  necessary  to  the  happy  establishment  of  the  Federal  Union  ; 
that  they  are  confirmed  in  these  expectations  by  a  review  of  the  before-men- 
tioned act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  submitted  to  their  consideration ; 
that  this  act  is  expressly  calculated  to  accelerate  the  Federal  alliance  by  re- 
moving, as  far  as  depends  on  that  State,  the  impediment  anting  from  the 
western  country,  and  for  that  purpose  to  yield  up  a  portion  of  territorial  claim 
for  the  general  benefit;  whereupon, 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  several  papers  referred  to  the  committee,  be 
transmitted,  with  a  copy  of  the  report,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
and  that  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  those  StUes,  who  have  claims  to  the 
western  country,  to  pass  such  laws,  and  give  their  delegates  in  Congress  such 
powers  as  may  effectually  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a  final  ratification  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  ;  and  that  the  legislature  of  Maryland  be  earnest- 
ly requested  to  authorize  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  subscribe  the  said 
Articles. 

This  report  was  agreed  to  without  a  call  of  the  States.  To  make  it  fully  in" 
telligible,  I  should  observe  that  Maryland  had  refused  to  ratify  the  Articles  of 
'Confederation  because  her  views  on  the  land  question  had  not  been  met  Nor 
did  she  ratify  them  until  March  1,  1781,  when  the  New  York  cession  convinced 
her  that  the  grand  end  which  she  had  in  view  would  ultimately  be  gained. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  1780,   Congress  adopted   a   second  resolution  that 

deserves  to  go  with  the  preceding. 

Resolved,  That  the  unappropriated  lands  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished 
to  the  United  States  by  any  particular  State,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  Congress  of  the  sixth  day  of  September  last,  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct 
republican  States,  which  shall  become  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  and 
have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  as  the  other 
States ;  that  each  State  which  shall  be  bo  formed  shall  contain  a  suitable  extent 
ot  territory,  not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  150  miles  square,  or  as  near  there- 
to as  circumstances  will  admit;  that  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses 
which  any  particular  State  shall  have  incurred  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war,  in  subduing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts  or  garri- 
sons within  and  for  the  defense,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  of  the  territory  that 
may  bf  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  reimbursed  ;  that 
the  said  lands  shall  be  granted  or  settled  at  such  times  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  hereafter  be  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, or  any  nine  or  more  of  them. 

In  the  Journals  of  Congress,  under  head  of  May  1,  1782,  will  be  found  a  re- 
port of  a  committee,  made  the  previous  November,  that  enters  into  the  merits 
of  the  western  claims,  preferring  the  claim  of  New  York  to  that  of  Virginia; 
but  even  this  report,  which,  by  th**  way,  was  never  adopted,  does  not  Bet  up  a 
National  clnim.  What  is  more,  a  later  report,  which  was  adopted  September 
13,  1783,  expressly  declares  the  intention  of  Congress  from  the  first  to  have 
been  to  "avoid  all  discussion  of  the  terri  orial  rights  of  individual  States,  and 
only  to  recommend  and  accept  a  cessijn  of  their  claims,  whatsoever  they  might 
be,  to  vacant  territory."  It  was  upon  this  line  that  the  vacant- lands  problem 
was  worked  out.  The  validity  of  the  claims  was  not  affirmed,  it  was  not  de- 
nied ;  but  it  was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  solution.  The  States  ceded  lands, 
making  their  own  western  boundaries,  and   Congress  accept* d  the   cessions. 
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Congress  indeed  declined  two  cessions,  one  fiom  Virginia  and  one  from  Con- 
necticut, and  asked  for  more  liberal  ones,  which  were  granted.  Tbe  word 
"cession"  is  the  key  to  the  whole  history.  The  equities  of  the  question  had 
their  influence.  The  needs  of  the  common  treasury  that  these  lands,  it  was 
thought,  would  replenish ;  their  acquisition  through  the  expenditure  of  the 
common  blood  and  treasure ;  the  benefits  that  would  flow  from  putting  the 
lands  under  the  general  authority — these  were  potent  arguments  with  the 
claimant  States  in  making  the  cessions;  but  Congress  never,  for  one  moment, 
attempted  to  base  upon  them  a  legal  title.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mary- 
land that  she  brought  forward  the  idea  that  she  proposed  in  1777,  as  it  is  that 
she  continued  to  hold  it  so  steadfastly  before  Congress  and  the  country ;  but 
it  was  fortunate  that  Congress  never  adopted  her  mode  of  attaining  the  end. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  had  Congress  attempted  to  extend  its  juris- 
diction over  the  West  regardless  of  the  claimant  States,  the  Union  and  the 
patriot  cause  would  have  been  hopelessly  wrecked.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  Virginia  and  the  other  States  had  no  real  rights  in  the  Northwest,  that 
their  charter  claims  were  worthless.  This  is  a  question  of  law  into  which  I 
decline  to  enter.  The  fact  is  this :  Congress  'never  affirmed  those  titles  and 
never  denied  them ;  but  Congress  assumed  that  the  States  had  something  to 
cede  and  that  the  Nation  must  come  into  possession  by  accepting  the  cessions. 

When  the  resolutions  of  September  and  October,  1780,  were  adopted,  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  charter  given  to  the  London  company  in  1609,  claimed  the 
whole  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  as  well 
as  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Connecticut  claimed  the  belt  lying  between 
the  parallels  41  degrees  and  42  degrees  2  minutes  north  latitude,  extending 
from  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware  to  the  Mississippi.  She  based  this 
claim  on  her  charter  of  1662.  On  her  charter  of  1629  Massachusetts  rested  a 
claim  to  the  belt  bounded  north  by  the  parallel  passing  through  a  point  three 
miles  north  of  the  source  of  the  Merrimac  River,  and  south  by  parallel  42  de- 
grees 2  minutes,  and  in  longitude  the  same  as  the  claim  of  Connecticut  West 
of  the  present  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut overlapped  Virginia.  But  more,  as  though  confusion  were  not  suffi- 
ciently confounded,  New  York  asserted  a  claim  to  the  vast  region  extending 
from  the  Lower  Lakes  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  resting  it  partly  on  the 
grant  of  1664  made  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but  mainly  on  treaties  with  the  Six 
Nations. 

The  resolutions  of  1780  bore  immediate  fruit.  On  March  1,  1781,  New  York 
executed  and  Congress  accepted  a  deed  of  limitation  and  cession,  which  had 
in  fact  been  authorized  in  February,  1780,  conveying  to  the  United  States  all 
New  York' 8  right  and  title  to  lands  lying  west  of  a  meridian  line  passing 
through  the  western  bent  of  Lake  Ontario  Virginia  executed  and  Congress 
accepted  a  similar  deed  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  March  1,  1784 ; 
Massachusetts  relinquished  her  claim  west  of  the  line  that  New  York  had  al- 
ready fixed,  April  18,  1785;  and  Connecticut  surrendered  hers  west  of  a  meri- 
dian line  120  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  September 
14,  1786.  Here  it  should  be  observed  that  a  Federal  court,  sitting  under 
Article  IX  of  the  Confederation,  had,  in  1782,  adjudged  to  Pennsylvania  so 
much  of  Connecticut's  claim  as  was  embraced  in  the  grant  made  to  William 
Penn  in  1681 ;  and  that  the  New  York  and   Massachusetts  cessions  left  those 
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States  to  settle  their  dispute  touching  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  charter 
of  1629,  west  of  the  Delaware  and  east  of  the  meridian  running  through  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Carolina  and  Georgia  cessions  followed  in 
time,  but  they  do  not  concern  us  and  will  not  be  further  mentioned. 

Except  the  Western  Reserve  and  some  lands  that  Virginia  had  retained  in 
southern  Ohio  to  discharge  her  obligations  to  her  soldiers,  these  four  cessions 
gave  the  United  States  a  clear  title  to  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Lakes,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi.  This  was  the  original  public  domain.  It  was  a 
territory  in  which  all  the  States  had  a  common  interest;  it  furnished  subjects 
of  legislation  that  were  truly  National ;  and  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  Con- 
stitution. The  happy  effects  of  the  cessions  upon  the  States,  and  upon  the 
Nation,  cannot  be  over  estimated ;  one  of  them  being  the  escape  from  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  any  attempt  to  adjust  the  conflicting  jurisdictions. 

And  these  cessions  are  the  culmination  of  the  first  series  of  events  leading 
up  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

Previous  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  English  Colonies  had  seemed 
indifferent  to  the  interior  of  North  America.  They  had  been  hemmed  in  by 
the  Indians  and  by  the  French ;  their  tastes  had  led  them  to  regular  industry, 
and  they  were  a  long  time  in  developing  the  frontiersman.  Now  there  was  a 
sudden  burst  of  interest  in  the  country  west  of  the  Great  Mountains.  The  Ohio 
Company  was  organized  in  1748,  expressly  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the 
Ohio  valley.  The  "  Plan  of  Union/'  adopted  by  the  Albany  Congress  of  1754, 
anticipated  the  speedy  planting  of  the  new  colonies  in  the  West ;  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  than  whom  no  man  more  thoroughly  comprehended  the  western 
question  of  that  day,  in  commenting  on  the  "  Plan,"  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  argued  that  the  limits  of  the  Colonies  extending  to  the  South  Sea 
"  must  in  time  be  reduced  to  dimensions  more  convenient  for  the  common 
purposes  of  government."  About  the  same  time,  Franklin  wrote  his  tract, 
"  Plan  for  Settling  Two  Western  Colonies  in  North  America,  with  Reason*  for 
the  Plan ;  "  one  of  the  Colonies  to  be  located  on  the  Ohio  and  the  other  on 
Lake  Erie.  Governor  Thomas  Pownall,  who  has  been  called  the  only  British 
statesman  in  the  country  who  had  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  colonial  questions, 
favored  what  he  called  "  barrier  colonies/'  after  the  fashion  of  the  marks  and 
marches  of  the  middle  ages.  The  coming  on  of  the  French  and  Indian  war 
adjourned  the  plans  of  the  Ohio  Company,  of  Franklin,  and  of  Pownall,  until  the 
sword  should  decide  to  whom  the  West  belonged ;  and  even  when  the  sword 
had  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  England,  the  royal  proclamation  of  October 
7, 1763,  which  reserved  the  lands  west  and  northwest  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Indians,  and  commanded  all  the  King's  subjects  not 
to  encroach  upon  such  lands,  still  further  adjourned  similar  plans.  But  the 
paths  that  the  wild  deer  had  made  over  the  mountains  could  not  be  blocked  up, 
The  hunter  followed  the  deer,  and  the  settler  followed  the  hunter.  Adven- 
turous Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians  began  to  enter  the  valleys  leading  to  the 
Ohio.  James  Robertson  was  at  Wautauga  in  1769,  and  John  Sevier  came 
soon  after.  Boone  entered  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  the  same  year ;  and  when 
the  embattled  farmers  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,  a  party  of  hunters 
in  the  valley  of  the  Elkhorn  heard  the  echo,  and  baptized  the  station  that 
they  were  building,  Lexington.  It  has  been  said  that  the  English  race  has  a 
hunger  for  the  horizon.     "  Have  not  all  America  extended  their  back  settle- 
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ments  in  opposition  to  laws  and  proclamations?"  is  a  question  that  Judge 
David  Campbell  asked  Governor  Caswell,  when  the  people  of  the  back  counties 
of  North  Carolina  were  trying  to  set  up  the  State  of  Franklin.  But  sporadic 
settlements  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old  States  did  not  fill  the  ambition  of 
the  times;  and  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  signing  of  the  proclamation 
of  1763  the  discussion  of  interior  colonies  was  boldly  renewed.  Again  Frank- 
lin bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion.  In  1766,  1767,  and  1768  he 
pressed  upon  the  home  government  a  grant  for  a  colony  in  the  Illinois  that  a 
company  of  which  he  was  a  member  desired  to  plant.  This  petition  was  re- 
fused, but  in  1769  Franklin  presented  another  praying  for  a  grant  on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  Ohio,  within  the  present  limits  of  West  Virginia.  This 
time  he  was  successful ;  the  petition  was  granted  in  1772,  terms  of  government 
were  agreed  upon,  and'  the  charter  was  made  ready  for  the  seals,  when  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England  dashed  the  colony  of  "  Vandalia  "  for- 
ever, and  again  adjourned  Western  colonies  to  more  peaceful  times. 

All  through  the  Revolution  the  over  mountain  settlements  were  slowly  grow- 
ing ;  the  Maryland  amendment  of  1777,  and  the  congressional  resolutions  of  1780, 
kept  the  thought  of  new  and  independent  states  before  the  country  ;  and  with 
the  return  of  peace,  the  acknowledgment  of  independence,  and  the  concession 
of  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  as  our  northwestern  and  western  boundaries, 
together  with  the  land  cessions,  the  hour  of  preparation  for  planting  the  West 
with  new  states  struck.  There  was  no  time  to  lose  if  the  West  was  to  remain 
in  our  hands;  for  the  Briton  and  the  Spaniard  continued  to  retain  considerable 
]  ortions  of  our  territory,  and  neither  looked  upon  the  boundaries  of  1783  as 
finalities.  In  his  well  known  letter  to  Gov.  Harrison,  Washington  wrote  in 
1784 :  "  The  flanks  and  rear  of  the  United  States  are  possessed  by  other 
powers,  and  formidable  ones  too ; "  it  is  necessary  to  "  apply  interest  to  bind 
all  parts  of  the  Union  together  by  indissoluble  bonds ;  "  "  the  western  states 
stand,  as  it  were,  upon  a  point,  the  touch  of  a  feather  would  turn  them  any- 
way." 

On  the  first  of  March,  1784,  the  very  day  that  Virginia  completed  her  ces- 
sion, Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  reported  to  Congress  a  tempo- 
rary plan  of  government  for  the  western  territory;  and  this  plan,  variously 
amended,  became  an  ordinance  of  Congress,  April  23  following.  This  ordi- 
nance, with  all  its  merits,  was  a  nullity,  and  it  was  repealed  by  the  Ordinance 
of  1784.  Between  April  23,  1784  and  July  9,  1787,  as  many  as  three  ordinances 
for  the  government  of  the  western  territory  were  reported  to  Congress :  May 
10,  1786,  September  19,  1786,  and  April  26,  1787.  These  ordinances,  one  and 
all,  were  quite  different  documents  from  the  one  we  celebrate  to-day.  On  May 
10,  1784,  the  last  one  had  reached  the  third  reading,  when  its  further  progress 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  third  series  of  events  that  we  must  now  trace. 

But  first,  the  facts  now  related  in  regard  to  new  states  and  governments  are 
the  second  series,  at  the  junction  of  which  with  the  two  others,  we  find  the 
Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

November  2,  1783,  Washington  took  leave  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Conti- 
nental army,  and  two  days  later,  of  the  officers.  He  left  both  in  a  roost  dis- 
tressful condition ;  the  majority  were  poor,  many  broken  in  health ;  they 
were  all  unpaid,  and  Congress  could  do  no  more  than  give  them  the  "final  cer- 
tificates1' that  were  almost  worthless;  eight  years  of  suffering  lay  behind,  and 
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they  knew  not  how  many  more  of  poverty  before.  In  that  dark  hour,  some  of 
them  looked  beyond  the  western  mountains  for  a  theatre  where  they  might 
repair  their  broken  fortunes,  as  they  had  in  darker  hoars  often  looked  there 
as  a  place  of  retreat  from  the  enemy  in  case  of  overwhelming  dis- 
aster; and  Washington,  in  his  final  order  had  cheered  them  with  these 
words :  "  The  extensive  and  fertile  regions  of  the  West  will  yield  a  most 
happy  competence  to  those  who,  fond  of  domestic  enjoyment,  are  seek- 
ing for  personal  independence."  Even  before  that  order  was  issued,  a  plan 
for  forming  a  new  State  westward  of  the  Ohio,  was  in  contemplation;  and 
on  June  16, 1783,  two  hundred  and  eighty- eight  officers  of  the  Continental  line 
of  the  army  had  petitioned  Congress  to  assign  and  mark  out  the  tract  of  land 
bounded  by  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  Pennsylvania  on  the  east,  the  Ohio  on  the 
south,  a  meridian  twenty-four  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  the 
Miami  of  the  Lakes  on  the  west,  as  the  seat  of  a  distinct  colony  of  the  United 
States,  ''in  time  to  be  admitted  one  of  the  confederated  States  of  America."* 
The  petitioners  also  asked  that  their  bounty  lands  be  set  off  to  them  in  this 
district  This  petition  was  really  the  foundation  of  the  Ohio  Company  of  Asso- 
ciates, organized  at  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes"  tavern  in  Boston,  March  3,  1786. 
This  organization  meant,  as  the  honored  grandson  of  one  of  the  most  honored 
actors  in  those  scenes,  Hon.  W.  P.  Cutler,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  puts  it,  "  The  con- 
version of  those  old  final  certificates  into  future  homes,  westward  of  the  Ohio," 
and  "the  formation  of  a  new  State."  The  directors  sent  one  of  their  number, 
General  S.  H.  Parsons,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  an  agent  to  Congress  to 
negotiate  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land;  and  it  was  his  arrival  in  New  York, 
May  10,  that  arrested  the  progress  of  the  ordinance  that  had  been  reported 
the  previous  month.  Parsons  presented  his  memorial,  which  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  and  returned  home.  His  place  was  shortly  taken  by  Dr.  Ma- 
nasseh  Cutler,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  Cutler  reached  New  York  July  5, 
the  day  before  the  pending  ordinance  was  to  be  taken  up.  The  few  days  fol- 
lowing his  waiting  upon  Congress  are  big  with  the  issues  of  futurity.  They 
are  the  convergence  of  the  three  lines  of  events  that  we  have  been  following — 
the  land  cessions,  the  growing  interest  in  western  colonization,  and  the  objects 
of  the  Ohio  Company — where  we  find  the  immortal  Ordinance. 

Dr.  Cutler's  ostensible  business  in  New  York  was  to  purchase  as  much  of  the 
land  bounded  by  the  petition  of  1783  as  Congress  would  exchange  for  $1,000,000 
of  the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  But  he  was  really  as  much  interested  in 
the  ordinance  that  Congress  was  then  considering,  as  in  the  memorial  of  Gen- 
eral Parsons;  for  what  would  homes  be  worth  to  New  England  men  without 
good  government  ?  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
the  one  as  with  the  other.  It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  give  in  detail 
the  history  of  those  eventful  July  days,  but  a  rapid  summary  of  events  is 
essential  to  our  purpose. 

Only  eight  States  were  then  present  by  their  delegates  in  Congress — Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 


*  Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- two  names,  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  belonged  to 
New  England,  thirty  six  to  New  Jersey,  thirteen  to  Maryland,  and  one  to  New  York.  The 
New  England  names  belonged,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  to  Massachusetts,  thirty-four  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  forty-four  to  Connecticut. 
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Carolina  and  Georgia.  On  the  ninth  of  July  the  ordinance  of  April  preceding 
was  referred  to  a  new  committee — Carrington  and  Lee  of  Virginia,  Dane  of 
Massachusetts,  Kean  of  South  Carolina,  and  Smith  of  New  York — three  of 
them  southern  men.  On  the  tenth,  Dr.  Cutler,  in  response  to  an  invitation  of 
the  committee,  submitted  in  writing  his  views  touching  an  ordinance;  on  the 
eleventh,  the  committee  reported;  and  on  the  thirteenth,  after  receiving  some 
amendments,  the  report  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States 
present,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  eighteen  delegates,  with  one  exception, 
Yates  of  New  York.  Thus  an  act  of  legislation  that  had  been  before  Con- 
gress for  more  than  three  years,  was  consummated  within  a  week  from  the 
time  that  Dr.  Cutler,  who  had  been  twelve  days  on  the  way,  drove  his  gig  up  to 
the  "  Plow  and  the  Harrow,"  in  the  Bowery. 

Admirable  in  matter  and  in  literary  style  as  the  Ordinance  is,  its  provisions 
are  not  arranged  with  that  careful  method  which  Qouverneur  Morris  gave  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  at  classification 
beyond  remarking  that  the  Ordinance  created  a  machinery  of  government  for 
immediate  use,  defined  the  method  and  spirit  Of  its  administration,  provided  for 
the  creation  of  the  long  promised  new  States,  and  established  certain  principles 
of  civil  polity  that  should  be  of  perpetual  obligation.  It  will  be  well  for  us 
to-day  to  hear  the  most  noteworthy  of  its  provisions  recited. 

Section  1  constituted  the  territory  one  district  for  temporary  government, 
but  reserved  to  Congress  the  power  to  divide  it  into  two  districts  in  the  future,. 

Section  2  ordained  that  landed  estates  in  the  territory,  of  persons  dying 
intestate,  should  be  divided  among  the  children  of  the  intestate,  or  if  none, 
among  the  next  of  kin,  in  equal  shares.  This  provision  Jefferson  had  intro- 
duced into  the  ordinance  for  western  lands  that  he  reported  in  1784,  and  that 
Congress  never  acted  upon,  in  the  words:  ''The  lands  therein  shall  pass  in 
descent  and  dower  according  to  the  customs  known  in  the  common  law  by  the 
name  of  gavelkind."  It  adds  interest  to  the  fact  to  recall  that  Jefferson,  not 
long  before,  had  eradicated  entails  and  primogeniture  from  the  laws  of 
Virginia. 

Sections  3  to  12,  inclusive  created  a  temporary  government,  and  directed 
how  it  should  be  administered.  Congress  should  appoint  a  governor  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  a  secretary  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  three  judges  for 
good  behavior.  Until  the  election  of  a  general  assembly,  the  governor  and 
judges  should  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  Buch  of  the  laws,  civil  and 
criminal,  of  the  original  States,  as  they  deemed  necessary  and  best  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  people,  subjeet  to  the  approval  of  Congress.  The 
governor  should  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  should  appoint  and  com- 
mission militia  officers  below  the  rank  of  general  officers,  and  appoint  such 
magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  in  counties  and  townships  as  he  deemed 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order.  The  secretary's  duties 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  title.  Any  two  of  the  judges  should  form  a 
court  having  a  common  law  jurisdiction.  A  general  assembly  was  authorized 
as  soon  as  there  should  be  6  000  free  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age,  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  legislature  should  consist,  when  formed,  of  a  governor,  a  legislative 
council  and  a  house  of  representatives ;  the  representatives  to  be  chosen  by 
the  people,  but  the  five  members  of  the  council  to  be  chosen  by  Congress  from 
a  list  of  ten  nominated  by  the  house  of  representatives.  The  legislature  should 
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elect  a  territorial  delegate  to  Congress.  All  the  officers  must  re&ide  iu  the  ter- 
ritory. The  governor  mast  own  a  freehold  of  1,000  acres  of  land  in  the  dis- 
trict; the  secretary,  the  judges,  and  the  members  of  the  council  must  have 
similar  freeholds  of  500  acres  each;  representatives  must  hold,  in  their  own 
right,  200  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  and  no  man  was  a  qualified  elector  of  a 
representative,  the  only  elective  officer,  unless  he  filled  the  following  require- 
ment: "That  a  freehold  of  50  acres  in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of 
one  of  the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the  district,  or  the  like  freehold  and 
two  years  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as  an 
elector  of  a  representative/ ' 

What  havoc  these  rules  would  make  with  our  legislatures  and  electoral  bodies 
to-day !  They  were  intended  to  confine  the  government  of  the  territory  to 
those  men  who  had,  as  the  English  say,  "  a  stake  in  the  country."  Morever, 
they  were  in  accord  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  they  stand  to-day  on  the 
statute  book  of  1787,  a  landmark  from  which  we  may  measure  how  far  the 
American  people  have  drifted  on  the  tide  of  democracy  in  one  hundred  years. 

Then  follow  the  articles  of  compact  between  the  original  States  and  the  peo- 
pie  and  States  in  the  territory,  forever  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent 
— the  six  bright  jewels  in  the  crown  that  the  Northwest  territory  was  ever  to 
wear. 

Article  I  declares  that,  "No  person  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or 
religious  sentiments,  in  the  said  territory." 

Article  II  guarantees  to  the  inhabitants  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  trial 
by  jury,  proportional  representation  in  the  legislature,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  common  law.  The  article  concludes  with  the  declaration,  "  That  no  law 
ought  ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  in  the  said  territory  that  shall,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  interfere  with  or  affect  private  contracts,  or  engagements 
bona  fide,  and  without  fraud  previously  formed."  A  few  weeks  after,  this 
provision  was  copied  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  this  is  its 
first  appearance  in  a  charter  of  government.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
troublous  commercial  condition  of  the  country.  Lee,  who  originally  brought 
it  forward,  intended  it  as  a  stroke  at  paper  money. 

Article  III  contains  those  words  that  should  be  emblazoned  on  the 
escutcheon  of  every  American  State :  "  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  It  also  says  good 
faith  shall  be  observed  toward  the  Indians. 

Article  IV  ordained  "That  the  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be 
formed  therein,  shall  for  ever  remain  a  part  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  such  alter- 
ations therein  "  as  might  be  made,  and  to  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress.  It 
concludes,  after  some  provisions  in  regard  to  taxation :  "  The  navigable 
waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places 
between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  tre 
inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy,  without 
any  tax,  imposts,  or  duty  therefor." 
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Article  V  provided  for  the  formation  in  the  territory  of  States,  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five,  and  drew  their  boundary  lines  subject  to  changes  that 
Congress  might  afterwards  make.  A  population  of  sixty  thousand  free  inhab- 
itants should  entitle  every  one  of  these  States  to  admission — not  "into  the 
Union,"  a  phrase  that  came  in  with  the  Constitution,  but — "by  its  delegates 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States  in  all  respects  whatever/'  and  to  "form  a  permanent  constitution 
of  state  government,"  with  the  proviso  that  "the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment, so  to  be  formed,  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  these  articles.1' 

Article  VI  dedicated  the  Northwest  to  freedom  forever.  "  There  shall  be 
neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

In  1876,  Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  said  that  "in  the  whole  range  of  topics  in  our 
National  history,  there  is  noue  which  has  been  more  obscure,  or  the  subject  of 
more  conflicting  and  erroneous  statements  than  the  Ordinance  of  1787."  Much 
labor  and  acute n ess  have  been  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Ordinance  and  of  its  different  parts.  I  shall  neither  emulate  these  labors 
nor  particularize  their  results,  but  shall  content  myself  with  two  or  three  obser- 
vations. 

We  have  seen  that  four  different  ordinances  had  been  previously  reported  to 
Congress,  and  that  one  had  already  been  enacted.  The  fifth  and  great  Ordi- 
nance, as  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  embodied  the  best  parts  of  all  its  predecessors. 
But  it  embodied  more ;  and  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  new  material  was  contained  in  the  paper  that  Dr.  Cutler  handed 
to  the  committee  July  10,  after  he  had  studied  the  ordinance  then  pending. 
Whoever  may  have  brought  them  forward,  the  imperishable  principles  of  polity 
woven  into  the  Ordinance  of  1787  were  the  ripe  fruit  of  many  centuries  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization ;  but  the  best  places  to  search  for  them  are  the  bills 
of  rights  of  the  Revolutionary  era. 

The  immortal  prohibition  of  slavery  has  been  the  subject  of  many  a  heated 
controversy.  In  the  "great  debate"  of  1830,  Mr.  Webster  claimed  it  for  Nathan 
Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Benton  claimed  it  for  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Dane  claimed  it  for  himself.  President  King  of  Columbia  col- 
lege claimed  it  for  his  father,  Rufus  King.  William  Grayson  and  Richard 
Henry  Lee  have  also  been  nominated  for  the  honor.  The  facts  are  these : 
Mr.  Jefferson's  draft  of  the  ordinance  of  1784  contained  a  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  all  the  western  territory,  south  as  well  as  north  of  the  Ohio,  to  take 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801,  but  it  was  struck  out  in  Congress.  In 
March,  1785,  Mr.  King  moved  to  commit  a  proposition  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  northwest  immediately;  the  motion  prevailed,  but  Congress  never  acted 
upon  the  subject.  The  first  draft  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  did  not  contain  the 
prohibition,  but  Mr.  D,«ne,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  July  9,  and 
who  wrote  that  draft,  brought  it  forward  on  the  second  reading,  apparently  on 
a  suggestion  from  Virginia,  and  it  was  made  the  sixth  article  of  compact. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  Mr.  Bancroft's  distribution  of  the  honors  among 
those  who  helped  to  bring  this  grand  result  about. 

Thomas  Jefferson  first  summoned  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States;  Rufus  King  lifted  up  the  measure  when  it  lay  al- 
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most  lifeless  on  the  ground,  and  suggested  the  immediate  instead  of  the  pros- 
pective prohibition ;  a  congress  composed  of  five  southern  States  to  one  from 
New  England  and  two  from  the  middle  States,  headed  by  William  Grayson, 
supported  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  using  Nathan  Dane  as  scribe,  carried 
the  measure  to  the  goal  in  the  amended  form  in  which  King  had  caused  it  to 
be  referred  to  a  committee;  and  as  Jefferson  had  proposed,  placed  it  under  the 
sanction  of  an  irrevocable  compact. 

The  value  of  Rufus  King's  suggestion  appears  when  we  observe  the  efforts 
afterwards  made  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  to  break  the  prohibition  down, 
and  reflect  upon  the  enormous  power  that  slavery  would  have  had  in  the 
Northwest  if  once  it  gained  a  foothold.  Any  man  who  believes  that  it  was 
Article  VI  of  the  compact  of  1787  that  decided  the  great  issue  brought  to  a 
close  at  Appomattox  in  1865,  must  read  the  history  of  those  July  days  with 
bated  breath.  Ouce  that  prohibition  had  been  voted  down,  and  once  it  had  been  set 
aside ;  it  had  been  rejected  by  southern  men  when  Mr.  Jefferson  first  brought 
it  forward;  and  now  five  of  the  eight  States  present  are  southern  States.  We 
have  traced  the  main  events  that  led  up  to  July  13,  1787;  but  should  also  ob- 
serve that  at  last  the  Ordinance  could  not  have  been  secured,  as  it  is,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  happy  constitution  of  Congress  at  that  time  as  respects  its 
personnel,  for  the  address  of  Dr.  Cutler  in  conducting  his  mission,  and  for  the 
blessed  influences  of  peace  and  wisdom  that  brooded  over  America  in  the  year 
1787.     How  admirable  the  words  of  Bancroft: 

Before  the  Federal  convention  had  referred  its  resolutions  to  a  committee  of 
detail,  an  interlude  in  Congress  was  shaping  the  character  and  destiny  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Sublime  and  humane  and  eventful  in  the  history 
of  mankind  as  was  the  r^iilt,  it  will  take  not  many  words  to  tell  how  it  was 
brought  about  For  a  time  wisdom  and  peace  and  j  istice  dwelt  among  men, 
and  the  great  Ordinance,  which  could  alone  give  continuance  to  the  Union, 
cam**  in  serenitv  and  stillness.  Every  man  that  had  a  share  in  it  seemed  to  be 
led  by  an  invisible  hand  to  do  just  what  was  wanted  of  him;  all  that  was 
wrougful'y  undertaken  (ell  to  the  ground  to  wither  by  the  wayside;  whatever 
was  needed  for  the  happy  completion  of  the  mighty  work  arrived  opportunely, 
and  just  at  the  right  moment  moved  into  its  place. 

But  Dr.  Cutler  came  to  New  York  to  buy  land  ?  Strange  to  say,  the  land 
purchase  was  attended  by  more  trouble  than  the  ordinance  of  government;  but 
July  27,  Congress  authorized  the  sale  of  5  000,000  acres  lying  north  of  the 
Ohio,  west  of  the  seven  ranges,  and  east  of  the  Scioto  River,  1,500,000  for  the 
Ohio  Company,  and  "the  remainder,"  to  quote  Dr.  Cutler's  diary,  "for  a  pri- 
vate* speculation  in  which  many  of  the  principal  characters  of  America  are 
concerned."  The  total  price  agreed  upon  was  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  but  as  the  payments  were  made  in  public  securities  worth  only  12  cents 
on  a  dollar,  the  real  price  was  only  8  or  9  cents  per  acre. 

"The  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Ohio  purchase/1  says  Mr.  Poole,  "were  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  transaction.  The  purchase  would  not  have  been  made 
without  the  Ordinance,  and  the  Ordinance  could  not  have  been  enacted  except 
as  an  essential  condition  of  the  purchase."  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the 
New  England  men  would  not  buy  the  land  unless  a  satisfactory  government 
was  secured,  and  that  Congress  would  not  have  enacted  the  Ordinance,  at  that 
time  certainly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a  large  sale  of 
lands.  This  alone  makes  the  sale  and  purchase  memorable,  but  it  is  memor- 
able for  other  reasons.  The  agent  who  negotiated  it  says  it  was  "the  greatest 
private  contract  ever  made  in  America/'  up  to  that  time.  Besides,  the  "powers 
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to  the  board  of  treasury"  authorizing  the  contract  contained  some  features  that 
deserve  to  rank  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  itself.  The  ordinance  for 
ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory,  adopted 
May  20,  1785,  which  directed  the  survey  of  the  said  lands  into  townships  six 
miles  square,  reserved  lot  No.  16  in  every  township,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part  of 
the  whole,  for  the  maintainance  of  public  schools  within  the  township;  and 
the  "powers"  re-affirmed  the  reservation.  Other  kindred  provisions  were 
these:  "The  lot  No.  29  in  each  township  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  to 
be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  Not  more  than  two  complete 
townships  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  an  university,  to  be  laid 
off  by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  as  near  the  center  as  may  be,  so  that  the 
same  shall  be  of  good  land,  to  be  applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State."  These  two  townships  of  land  are  the  endowment  of  the  Ohio 
University  at  Athens.  Once  more,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Ordinance 
and  the  purchase  that  Marietta,  the  first  colony  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
was  planted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  the  centennial  of  which  we  shall 
celebrate  April  7,  1888. 

The  results  of  the  Ordinance  first  to  be  noticed  are  the  great  commonwealths 
carved  out  of  the  territory,  in  conformity  with  the  pledges  of  1780. 

The  resolution  of  October  10,  1780,  said  such  territory  as  States  might  cede 
should  be  divided  into  States  of  not  less  than  one  hundred,  or  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  which  would  have  made  ten  northwestern 
States  in  all.  The  ordinance  of  1784  contemplated  that  number,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  proposed  to  give  them  the  following  names  :  Sylvania,  Michigania, 
Ghersonesus,  Asaenissipia,  Metropotamia,  Illinoia,  Saratoga,  Washington, 
Polypotamia,  and  Pelesipia.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  provided  for  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  States.  If  three,  all  the  dividing  lines  should 
run  north  and  south;  one,  the  Wabash  River  from  the  Ohio  to  Vincennes,  and 
a  meridian  line  from  that  point  to  the  international  boundary ;  the  other,  a 
meridian  line  drawn  through  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami.  If  five,  a  latitu- 
dinal line  should  be  drawn  through  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  plan  of  five  States  was  carried  out,  but  the  east-and-west  boundary  was 
changed,  as  well  as  the  line  in  the  upper  peninsula. 

These  five  States  were  admitted  into  the  Union  as  follows:  Ohio,  1803 ;  In- 
diana, 1816;  Illinois,  1818;  Michigan,  1837;  Wisconsin,  1848.  But  over  and 
above  these  States,  a  generous  tract  of  territory  was  left  for  Minnesota,  ad- 
mitted in  1858,  and  a  small  corner  on  Lake  Erie  for  Pennsylvania. 

These  States  contain,  together  with  the  parts  of  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania 
that  belonged  to  the  territory,  265,878  square  miles,  or  170,161,867  acres. 

No  return  of  population  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1790,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  did  not  exceed  five  thousand,  counting  the  new-comers  at  Marietta, 
and  the  French  on  the  Detroit,  on  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  Illinois.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  which  does  not  contain  the  parts  of  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania 
that  belong  to  the  territory,  will  show  the  enormous  growth  of  population  since 
that  time : 

1800. 61,006 

1810 272,324 

1820 972  400 

1830 1,470  018 
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1840 2,924,728 

1850 .....  4,523  260 

1860 6,926,884 

1870 9.121917 

1880 11,206,667 

In  1890  the  population  of  the  five  States  will  be  thirteen  million,  if  it  be  not 
that  to-day.  Ohio  has  thus  far  kept  the  lead,  but  she  will  probably  be  passed 
by  Illinois  at  the  next  census.  Indiana  was  second  until  Illinois -passed  her 
in  1860 ;  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  from  the  first  have  stood  fourth  and  fifth  in 
the  list. 

The  estimated  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in  the  five  States  in  1880 
was  $10,181,000,000.  This  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  wealth  of  the 
country,  as  estimated  by  Secretary  Chase  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

I  shall  also  present  some  statistics  showing  how  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge,  that  were  bo  dear  to  the  framers  of  the  ordinance,  have  fared. 

The  following  are  the  ministers  and   members  of  Protestant  churches,   as 

shown  by  '  Scribner's  Statistical  Atlas ' : 

Ministers.  Members. 

Ohio 4,973  670.710 

Indiana 3,190  458,300 

Illinois 5,043  552,400 

Michigan 2,253  217,700 

Wisconsin 1,427  172.400 

Total 16,891  2,071,510 

Of  the  Ohio  population  20.18  percent  of  the  whole  were  members  of  Protest- 
ant churches ;  of  the  Indiana  population,  23.13  percent;  Illinois,  17.88;  Mich- 
igan, 13.26;  Wisconsin,  13.04. 

Statistics  of  Catholic  church  membership  I  have  not.at  hand. 

I  gather  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1884-85  a 
few  items  relating  to  superior  instruction. 

Colleges  and  universities  reporting 90 

Instructors  in  them 889 

Students 8,594 

Value  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus $9,588  000 

Productive  funds 8,091,000 

Value  of  college  property  reported $17,679,000 

1  Scribner's  Atlas '  finds  in  the  five  States  645  schools  of  all  kinds  other  than 

public  schools,  with  82,178  pupils. 
The  last  report  of  the  National  Commissioner  reports  the  number  of 

School  youth  enumerated 4.036,285 

School  youth  enrolled  in  schools 2  748  261 

Number  school  houses 47.611 

Number  of  teachers 84  783 

Expenditures   for  public  schools $32,982,000 

Value  of  public  school  property 81  328,000 

School  fund,  not  including  Ohio 27,274,000 

The  census-takers  of  1880  found  3,062  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  7,233  000  copies. 

But  that  the  teachers  of  these  States  still  have  plenty  of  wo/k  to  do  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  persons  in  1880,  10  years  old  or  more,  unable  to  write. 
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Ohio 131,847 

Indiana 110,761 

Illinois 145.397 

Michigan 63,723 

Wisconsin 55,558 

Total 507,286 

Some  pious  son  of  the  Northwest  ought  to  prepare  for  the  great  commemor- 
ation of  next  year  a  full  statistical  view  of  these  five  States.  But  the  forego- 
ing exhibit,  imperfect  as  it  is,  gives  us  some  idea  of  their  growth.  Some  men 
thought  a  century  ago  that  they  had  great  ideas  of  the  west,  but  how  marvel- 
ously  have  the  wildest  expectations  of  that  day  been  exceeded. 

Nothing  in  the  debates  of  the  Federal  convention  and  of  the  first  congresses 
is  more  interesting,  than  the  prophecies  both  conscious  and  unconscious,  of 
the  future  of  this  country,  particularly  of  the  West.  As  we  read,  we  wonder 
that  men  so  able  and  so  well  informed  could  have  been  so  short-sighted.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  possibilities  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  lay  west  of  the  mountains,  under  a  free  and  stable  govern- 
ment, defied  the  forecast  of  the  wisest  statesmen.  So  able  a  man  as  Fisher 
Ames,  in  debating  the  question  of  a  permanent  seat  of  government  in  1790,  ut- 
tered the  opinion  that  it  would  probably  be  nearly  a  century  before  the  popu- 
1  vtion  of  the  West  would  be  considerable.  The  center  of  population  of  which 
much  was  said  in  the  same  debate,  was  then  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Balti- 
more ;  and  there  Mr.  Goodhue  said  it  would  remain  fixed  for  ages,  and  that 
when  it  did  move  the  movement  would  be  to  the  eastward.  Little  did  the  men 
of  the  first  Congress  dream  that  the  center  of  population  would  move  steadily 
westward  along  the  thirty-ninth  parallel,  at  the  nearly  uniform  rate  of  five 
miles  a  year ;  and  that,  a  century  from  the  time  they  were  speaking,  it  would 
be  much  nearer  the  Mississippi  River  than  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  While 
we  wonder  at  what  seem  to  us  the  feeble  prophecies  of  the  fathers,  we  may 
well  reflect  whether  our  own  forecasts  of  the  next  century  are  wiser. 

The  direct  results  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  were  the  five  great  common- 
wealths that  we  have  now  so  rapidly  sketched  ;  the  indirect,  and  in  some  re- 
spects larger,  results  were  the  reaction  of  these  commonwealths  on  the  thirteen 
States,  and  their  influence  on  the  younger  members  of  the  Union.  Here  we 
deal  with  political,  moral,  and  religious  forces  that  cannot  be  expressed  in 
quantitative  terms.  But  this  group  of  topics  cannot  be  here  considered,  invit- 
ing as  they  are. 

The  record  of  the  vote  on  the  Ordinance  shows  eighteen  delegates  present  in 
Congress.  As  we  look  over  the  list,  we  are  surprised  to  see  how  few  of  them 
have  any  place  in  history.  I  am  sure  that  the  names  of  not  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  would  be  recognized  by  a  majority  of  this  cultivated  audience,  were  I  to 
read  the  list*  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  Old  Congress  was  not 
now  what  once  it  had'been  ;  also  that  the  Federal  convention  was  sitting  at 
Philadelphia,  and  that  Franklin,  Sherman,  King,  Hamilton,  the  Morrises,  Mad- 
ison,  Rutledge,  the  Pinckneys,  Randolph,  Wilson  and  Washington  were  in  at- 


'Massachusetts,  Hoi  ten  and  Dane;  New  York,  Smith,  Hairing,  Yates;  New  Jersey, 
Clark  and  Scheurman ;  Delaware,  Kearny  and  Mitchell;  Virginia,  Grayson,  Lee  and  Car- 
rington ;  North  Carolina,  Blount  and  Hawkins ;  South  Carolina,  Kean  and  Huger ;  Geor- 
gia, Few  and  Pierce. 
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tendance  there.  Two  men,  Blount  of  North  Carolina  and  Few  of  Georgia,  were 
members  of  both  bodies.  I  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  the  ease  and  celeri- 
ty with  which  the  Ordinance  was  enacted,  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  convention  was  in  session.  Men's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  states- 
men who  were  discussing  in  secret  the  National  Constitution ;  and  Grayson 
and  Lee  and  Carrington  and  Dane,  assisted  by  Manasseh  Cutler,  were  left  with 
fourteen  men,  all  but  one  of  whom  were  willing  to  follow  them,  to  enact  in 
serenity  and  stillness  an  ordinance  of  government  that  might  not  have  been 
secured  if  New  York  and  not  Philadelphia  had  been  the  focus  of  public  atten- 
tion. The  year  1787  is  thus  doubly  memorable;  it  gave  us  the  Ordinance  for 
the  Territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States. 

"  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war ; " 

and  who  can  tell  but  history  will  yet  adjudge  that  year  the  greatest  in  our 
annals  ? 
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POPULATION   OF   THE   FIVE   STATES,    l8oO,    l8lO, 

ETC. 

YEAR 

OHIO. 

INDIANA. 

ILLINOIS. 

MICHIGAN. 

WISCONSIN 

TOTAL. 

POP.  OP    WHOLB 
COUNTRY. 

1800 

45,365 

230,760 

581,295 

937.903 

1,519,467 

1,980.329 

2,339.511 

2.665,260 

3,198,062 

5,641 

24,520 

147,178 

343.031 

685,866 

988,416 

1,350.428 

1,680.637 

1,978.301 

51,006 

272,324 

792,400 

1,470,018 

2,924.728 

4,523,260 

6.926,884 

9.121,917 

11,206,667 

5,308,483 

IKIO 

12,282 

55,162 

157,445 

476,183 

851.470 

1,711,951 

2,539.891 

3,077.870 

4,762 

8,765 

31.639 

212.267 

397,654 

749.113 

1,184.059 

1.636.937 

7,239.881 

lN&O 
1SSO 

9.633,822 
12,866.020 

1840 
1H50 
lttftO 
1&70 
1MHO 

30.945 

305,391 

775,881 

1.054.670 

1.315.497 

17.069.453 
23,191,876 
31,443,321 
38,558,371 
50.155.783 

SOME   EDUCATIONAL   STATISTICS,    1884,    1885. 


OHIO. 

INDIANA. 

ILLINOIS. 

MICHIGAN 

WISCON'N 

TOTAL. 

Number  Enrolled  in  Schools.. 
Public  School  Houses 

1,095.169 

774,660 

12.674 

24  628 

722,851 

501,142 

9.661 

1,077,302 

738,787 

12,076 

595,687 

411,954 

7,164 

15.&58 

544,976 

821,718 

6.033 

10.866 

4,036.285 

2,748,261 

47.6  »1 

Number  of  Teachers 

13.312 

20.619 

81.783 

Expenditures  for  Pub.Schools 
Value  of  Pub.  School  Property 
School  Fund 

10,094.000 
27,970,000 

4.660.000 

13.61 9.000 

9.339.000 

10.199.000 

22.:;io,ooo 

9,450.000 

4.729,000 

11.267,000 

3.839,000 

3,300,000 
6,132,000 
4  046,000 

32.98J.Cu0 
81.S2S.W10 
27,274,000 

Authorities. — The  principal  sources  of  information  used  in  preparing  this 
add ress  are  the  following:  Bancroft's  "History  of  the  United  States";  "The 
Journals  of  the  American  Congress  from  1774  to  1788";  "The  Public  Domain," 
edited  by  Thomas  Donaldson,  published  by  the  Government ;  "Report  of  the 
National  Commissioner  of  Education,"  1884,  1885;  "Dr.  Cutler  and  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,"  W.  F.  Poole  in  North  American  Review  >  No.  251 ;  "Docu- 
ments Illustrative  of  American  History,"  edited  by  Preston,  and  published  by 
Putnam;  "The  Ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,"  Hon.  W.  P.  Cutler,  Marietta, 
Ohio ;  "Scribner's  Statistical  Atlas";  Chase's  "Statutes  of  Ohio'*;  "Preliminary 
Sketch";  and  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Census,  1880. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND   APPLICATION   OF  THE  RELIGIOUS, 

MORAL,    AND    EDUCATIONAL   FEATURES   OF 

THE  ORDINANCE  OF  JULY  13TH,  1787. 

BY   HON.  W.  P.  CUTLER,    MARIETTA,    OHIO. 

Not  quite  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  New  England  clergyman  strayed  off  into 
India.  Following  the  proclivities  of  his  profession,  he  sought  to  establish  in 
that  distant  province  of  the  British  Empire  an  institution  of  learning  at  which 
young  men  might  receive  an  education,  without  going  to  England  for  it.  He 
urged  his  plan  upon  the  attention  of  the  Marquis  of  Welleeley  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Wellington), at  that  time  Governor  General  of  India,  with  great  fervency  and 
eloquence.  The  reply  was  "  No  t  No,  Bir  I  India  is  and  ever  ought  to  be  a  colony 
of  Great  Britain  ;  the  seeds  of  independence  must  not  be  sown  here.  Establish- 
ing a  seminary  of  learning  in  New  Euglaud,  at  so  early  a  period  of  time,  has- 
tened your  Revolution  half  a  century.1'  That  was  the  end  of  Lathrop's 
scheme  for  a  college  in  India. 

Was  his  Lordship  right  in  laying  upon  a  "seminary"  in  New  England  the 
grave  responsibility  of  a  revolution  that  for  a  century  past  has  been  doing  its 
efficient  work  of  "  turning  and  overturning.'1 

It  has  been  computed  that  at  the  time  of  ihe  "  Stamp  Act "  1765,  there  were 
2,000  graduates  of  colleges  in  the  four  New  England  provinces  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  with  perhaps  as  many 
more  under-graduatbS  well  fitted  for  such  service.  We  find  that  the  people 
were  well  supplied  with  leaders.  Common  schools  supplied  as  good  followers 
as  the  colleges,  leaders.  With  few  exceptions  both  were  friends  of  the  cause  for 
which  America  was  struggling. 

A  local  historian  says  that  about  that  time  there  were  eleven  country  boys 
fitted  out  from  a  single  Connecticut  township,  with  parental  care,  and  started 
together  for  Yale  College  on  horseback,  taking  their  bedding  and  other  bag- 
gage along  with  them  on  pack  horses,  sending  along  younger  brothers  to  lead 
back  the  long  string  of  horses  over  the  rough  roads  between  Pomfret  and  New 
Haven.  These  boys  had  received  their  preparatory  instruction  at  the  hands  of 
their  parish  minister  and  the  common  school. 

Assuming  this  to  be  a  fair  illustration  of  a  prevailing  determination  to  obtain 
an  education,  those  leaders  of  the  people  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  distrib- 
uted very  generally  throughout  the  land.  We  are  thus  furnished  with  the 
plant  of  educational  forces  in  New  England. 

His  Lordship  seems  to  have  understood  the  force,  the  power,  over  which  the 
armies  of  England  failed  to  triumph.  But  this  power  had  other  responsibilities 
to  meet  besides  overturning.  Revolution  was  but  a  first  step.  The  leaders 
who  could  safely  conduct  the  people  through  such  a  struggle  would  have  been 
miserable  failures,  unless. they  had  succeeded  in  laying  foundations  upon 
which  future  generations  might  build.  The  Ordinance  of  July  13th,  1787,  was 
one  of  those  foundations.  Although  in  all  respects  a  model  organic  law,  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth,  its  moral  and  educa- 
tional features  have  attracted  and  deserve  special  attention. 

It  was  the  legislative  work  of  the  "  Old  Continental  Congress."  But  history 
points  to  other  influences  that  were  active  in  giving  to  the  labors  of  Congress  a 
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direction  that  imparted  to  the  enactment  some  of  its  most  important  features. 

Why  was  that  unusual  provision  inserted  which  declares  thai  "Religion, 
Morality,  and  Knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  school*  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  he  encour- 
aged ?"  This  stands  alongside  of  the  usual  guarantees  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  protection  to  person  and  property,  all  made  parts  of  a  solemn 
compact  to  remain  forever  unalterable. 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  it  was  a  sudden  impulse,  a  mere  casualty, 
that  fixed  forever  such  a  foundation  and  imposed  the  positive  obligation  to  en- 
courage "  schools  aud  the  means  of  education."  To  reach  correct  conclusions 
in  such  an  inquiry,  we  must  go  back  and  endeavor  to  get  an  accurate  view  of 
the  situation  as  it  existed  at  the  time  when  decisions  wero  actually  made. 

This  brings  us  into  close  contact  with  that  remarkable  body  of  men  known 
as  the  "Continental  Congress."  Their  names  and  services  have  been  prema- 
turely dismissed  from  public  attention.  In  assuming  the  oversight  and  giving 
direction  to  that  most  gigantic  struggle  of  the  Colonies  against  the  mother 
country,  they  have  placed  upon  record  a  statement  of  their  true  situation,  that 
is  worthy  of  repetition  and  remembrance. 

On  May  26th,  1779,  at  a  period  when  their  affairs  wore  a  most  discouraging 
aspect,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Drayton  and  Dnane,  re- 
ported an  address  of  the  States,  in  which  they  say:  "America — without  arms, 
without  ammunition,  discipline,  revenue,  government,  or  ally ;  almost  totally 
stripped  of  commerce,  and  in  the  weakness  of  youth ;  as  it  were,  with  a  "  staff" 
and  a  sling  "  only — dared,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  to  engage  a 
gigantic  adversary,  prepared  at  all  points,  boasting  his  strength,  and  of  whom 
mighty  warriors  were  greatly  afraid.' ' 

This  was  their  own  estimate  of  the  situation  at  that  time.  They  say,  without 
arms,  without  ammunition,  without  revenue.  History  tells  us  that  two  brass 
field  pieces  of  artillery,  furnished  by  Massachusetts,  constituted  one-half  of  the 
arms  in  that  branch  of  the  service  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle. 

After  the  army  was  organized  it  was  found  that  nine  rounds  of  powder  to 
the  man  was  the  full  supply  of  ammunition.  For  revenue  they  had  no  power 
of  taxation,  depending  solely  on  state  contributions,  or  issues  of  "promises  to 
pay." 

Now  to  what  source  did  they  first  apply  for  assistance  ?  On  the  12th  of 
June,  1795,  Congress  placed  upon  record  a  solemn  declaration  of  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  "superintending  providence"  of  the  "Great  Governor  of  the 
world,  the  Omnipotent  Disposer  of  all  events,"  and  recommend  that  the  "next 
20th  of  July  be  set  apart  and  observed  by  all  the  States  as  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion, fasting  and  prayer." 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conflict  at  Lexington  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  April  preceding  this  appeal  to  a  Higher  Power  for  aid;  that  as  yet 
there  was  no  confederation  of  the  Colonies ;  that  tjie  Commander-in-Chief  was 
elected  on  the  15th  of  June,  three  days  after  this  action;  that  really  no  ade- 
quate provision  had  been  made  for  the  struggle ;  no  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence ;  even  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  which  constituted  their  only  "  sinews 
of  war,"  was  not  resolved  upon  until  June  22d.  In  a  word,  theirs*  import* 
ant  step  taken  was  to  call  upon  God  for  help  in  the  "presvntvriHeal,  alarming 
and  calamitous  state  of  these  Colonies/'    It  was  a  most  solemn  religions  act, 
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done  by  the  Congress  who  were  invested  with  governmental  obligations  for  all 
the  people.  • 

This  proclamation  for  a  fast,  was  the  first  of  a  series  running  through  the 
war.  The  record  shows  that  in  sixteen  distinct  instances,  comprising  eight 
fast  days  and  as  many  of  thanksgiving,  the  Continental  Congress  fully  and 
unanimously  recognized  God's  superintending  providence,  called  upon  him  for 
help,  and  gave  thanks  for  mercies  received  from  the  Divine  hand. 

Religion,  therefore,  became  a  recognized  basis  and  support  of  National 
existence. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1777,  Messrs.  Adams,  Lee  and  Robadeau  made  a 
report  recommending  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  is  found  the  following : 
"  To  take  schools  and  seminaries  of  education,  so  necessary  for  cultivating  the 
principles  of  true  liberty,  virtue  and  piety,  under  his  nurturing  hand." 

The  recommendation  was  repeated  in  substance  in  all  subsequent  proclama- 
tions for  either  fasts  or  thanksgiving. 

March  7, 1778,  Messrs.  Robadeau,  Huntington  and  Scudder  say,  "that  it  may 
please  Him  to  bless  our  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  and  make  them 
nurseries  pf  piety,  virtue  and  useful  knowledge." 

On  Oct.  12, 1778,  they  entered  upon  their  records  the  declaration  that  "True 
religion  and  good  morals  are  the  only  solid  foundations  of  public  liberty  and 
happiness.11 

The  prayer  for  Nov.  17,  1778,  is  that  "our  schools  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing may  flourish." 

Oct  20,  1779,  'That  He  would  bless  and  prosper  the  means  of  education." 
"That  He  would  establish  the  independence  of  the  United  States  upon  the  basis 
of  religion  and  virtue." 

Proclamation  for  a  fast,  March  11,  1780  :  "To  bless  all  schools  and  semi- 
naries of  learning  and  every  means  of  instruction  and  education." 

In  subsequent  proclamations  done  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, similar  sentiments  are  expressed  up  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

This  general  snbject  of  the  repeated  and  continued  acknowledgement  of  re- 
liance upon  a  "Superintending  Providence"  as  characteristic  of  that  event- 
ful period  in  American  history,  is  presented  by  the  Historian  Goodrich  in  his 
volume,  "Great  Events  in  American  History,"  (page  344),  as  follows :  'Irre- 
spective of  the  special  blessing  of  Heaven,  the  Colonies  of  America  entered 
upon  the  Revolutionary  War  with  fearful  chances  against  them.  That  they 
well  knew,  and  hence  that  blessing  was  more  universally  sought  than  by  any 
other  people  in  similar  circumstances  since  the  founding  of  empires.  The 
cause  was  remembered  by  those  who  offered  incense  of  prayer,  morning  and 
evening,  on  the  family  altar.  Scarcely  a  Sabbath  occurred  in  which  the  Am- 
bassadors of  God  did  not  make  public  mention  in  their  addresses  to  the  throne 
of  grace  of  the  American  cause ;  and  fervent  supplications  for  Divine  aid  in 
supporting  that  cause  and  carrying  it  to  a  prosperous  issue  were  to  be  heard 
in  every  church.  Nor  were  Colonial  Assemblies,  nor,  after  its  organization,  the 
Continental  Congress,  backward  in  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  propitiating 
the  Divine  favor.  Not  a  single  instance  is  on  record,  and  probably  never  oc- 
curred, in  which  a  legislator  in  a  Provincial  Assembly,  attached  to  the  patri- 
otic cause,  or  a  member  of  Congress  opposed  the  adoption  of  any  resolution 
which  had  tor  its  object  the  humiliation  of  the  people  in  the  season  of  national 
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adversity  or  the  rendering  of  due  thanks  to  God  in  the  day  of  prosperity.  *  *  * 
The  connection  between  an  acknowledgement  of  God  in  His  Providence,  and 
His  blessing  on  the  common  cause  was  recognized  by  nobody  with  more  readi- 
ness than  by  the  Continental  Congress." 

We  thus  see  that  "Religion  and  Knowledge"  were  the  bed-rocks  in  our  na- 
tional structure — that  "schools  and  seminaries  of  learning19  ranked  in  their 
estimation  along  with  success  to  armies,  political  independence,  and  the  full 
establishment  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  Those  sixteen  declarations  of  de- 
pendence on  a  Higher  Power  have  incorporated  organic  ideas  into  national 
foundations  along  side  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  all  earthly  powers. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  antecedents  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  all 
favorable  to  the  adoption  of  those  features  of  the  Ordinance  of  July  13,  1787, 
that  are  under  discussion.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  appears  that  from  some 
cause,  perhaps  the  pressure  of  important  business  at  that  particular  crisis  up- 
on their  attention,  they  failed  at  first  to  incorporate  those  ideas  into  the 
original  law  proposed  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  resolutions,  popularly  known  as  the  Jeffersonian, 
adopted  April  23,  1784,  or  in  the  ordinance  reported  April  26, 1787. 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  another  source  for  the  origin  of  the  provision  as 
it  stands  in  the  ordinance  of  July  13th. 

A  systematic  plan  for  the  settlement  of  that  western  wilderness  had  been 
matured  by  the  officers  of  that  army  by  whose  services  and  sacrifices  the 
country  had  been  conquered  from  the  British  crown  and  who  sought  in  a  land 
purchase  the  only  remuneration  a  bankrupt  government  could  afford  them. 
They  organized  a  company  and  sent  their  agent  to  negotiate  with  Congress  for 
future  homes.  Their  agent  was  a  clergyman  thoroughly  imbued  with  those 
sentiments  which  found  such  frequent  expression  in  the  resolutions  and  procla- 
mations of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  devoted  to  the  highest  branches 
of  literature ;  was  a  pioneer  of  his  day  in  natural  sciences ;  in  his  own  parish 
a  faithful  and  efficient  promoter  of  common  schools,  while  in  his  own  house  he 
kept  up  for  years  an  academy  for  training  young  men  for  the  college  course, 
and  for  useful  employments. 

In  dealing  with  Congress  for  lands  he  first  sought  to  secure  such  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  government  as  would  meet  the  wishes  and  wants  of  his  com- 
pany as  well  as  his  own.  The  founding  of  a  "new  State  westward  of  the 
Ohio/'  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  plan  as  the  purchase  of  lands. 

At  that  time  a  distinct  declaration  of  moral  and  educational  principles  had 
found  their  way  into  very  few  of  the  constitutions  of  the  old  thirteen  States. 
The  most  positive  avowal  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  organic  laws  of  North 
Carolina  and  Massachusetts.  North  Carolina  in  her  Constitution  of  1776  pro- 
vided "that  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature  for  the 
convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  tbe 
public,  as  may  euable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices.  And  all  useful  learning 
shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  by  one  or  more  Universities." 

Outside  of  New  England  this  was  the  ouly  distinct  recognition  of  education 
as  a  basis  of  civil  government. 

The  organic  law  of  Massachusetts  of  1780  was  the  only  one  in  New  England 
adopted  prior  to  1787.  It  contains  a  positive  recognition  of  "wisdom  and 
knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  as  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
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rights  and  liberties,"  and  imposes  the  duty  upon  "legislators  and  magistrates 
to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  science." 

New  Hampshire,  in  1792,  adopted  substantially  the  same  clause.  At  the 
time  of  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  Ordinance  of  July  13th  there  had  been 
no  distinct  recognition  of  religion  as  a  basis  of  civil  government  in  any  of  the 
organic  laws  of  the  States,  although  they  all  provided  full  guarantees  for  re- 
ligious liberty.  In  that  'ordinance  religion,  morality  aud  knowledge  are 
joined  equally,  as  necessary  to  good  government.  The  Congress  of  1778  had 
said  that  "true  religion  and  good  morals  are  the  only  solid  foundations  of  pub- 
lic liberty  and  happiness." 

The  governments  of  Christendom  had  subsidized  religion  to  their  support,  but 
in  their  hands  it  was  a  tyrannical  system  of  ecclesiasticism,  drawing  support 
from  the  throne,  but  imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  the  people.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  extended  to  the  Colonies ;  but  the  States  in  assuming  their  proper 
republican  autonomy  discarded  that  yoke  of  oppression  and  asserted  full 
liberty  of  conscience  and  religious  freedom.  No  more  important  problem 
was  solved  in  those  eventful  times  than  to  retain  the  true  and  discard  the  false. 
The  prolamations  of  the  Continental  Congress  for  fasts  and  thanksgivings 
were  recognitions  of  true  religion,  and  appeals  for  its  voluntary  acceptance  by 
the  people. 

The  transition  was  thus  happily  made  from  a  burdensome  combination  of 
Church  and  State  to  a  vital  element  of  national  life. 

The  first  distinct  incorporation  of  this  vital  element  into  organic  civil  law  is 
found  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  In  tracing  out  the  reasons  why  that  particular 
feature  of  the  ordinance  was  inserted,  it  is  important  to  recall  the  peculiar 
condition  of  religious  sentiment  at  that  time.  France  had  rendered  a  most  im- 
portant service  to  our  country.  The  leading  men  of  the  two  countries  were 
brought  into  familiar  intercourse.  This  was  especially  true  as  respects  the  ac- 
complished and  gentlemanly  officers  of  the  French  forces  by  whose  gallantry 
and  good  service  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close. 

This  intercourse  opened  the  way  for  the  dissemination  of  the  anti-christian 
principles  that  had  taken  strong  hold  among  the  influential  classes  of  France. 
An  "Age  of  Reason"  was  about  to  be  ushered  into  the  world.  The  Bible  with 
its  religion  and  morality  was  to  be  discarded.  All  this  was  fully  and  justly 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  men  who,  at  that  time,  guided  the  public 
affairs  of  this  country.  When,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  religion — the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible — with  its  resulting  morality  was  distinctly  incorporated  with 
knowledge  into  the  very  foundations  of  future  States,  it  was  intended  thereby 
to  lift  up  a  standard  against  the  incoming  of  an  enemy.  It  met  a  threatened 
invasion  aud  has  thwarted  the  insidious  designs  and  fatal  effects  of  French  in- 
fidelity in  this  vast  interior  of  the  Republic.  This  triangular  basis  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  human  happiness,  as  firmly  fixed  in  that  organic  law,  was  placed 
there  in  its  complete  form  through  the  influence  of  those  who  expected  to  build 
for  themselves  Christian  homes  upon  a  new  and  virgin  soil,  and  who  were  keen- 
ly alive  to  the  threatened  danger  from  French  infidelity. 

Congress  was  fully  committed  to  their  approval  by  its  own  antecedents. 

But  the  important  enquiry  remains :  Have  these  organic  declarations,  as 
they  stand  upon  the  records  of  history,  borne  practical   fruits,  or  have  they 
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proved  to  be  mere  abstractions,  expressions  of  fine  sentiment  bat  barren  of 
good  results  ? 

If  the  Ohio  Company,  through  their  agent,  procured  their  insertion  into  the 
Ordinance  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  give  a  practical  application  of  the 
principles  thus  avowed. 

Have  they  done  this  ?  Have  they  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity applied  them  ? 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  anything  like  a  thorough  presenta- 
tion of  this  part  of  my  topic. 

The  first  settlers  at  Marietta  brought  their  moral  and  educational  ideas  with 
them.     They  did  not  neglect  schools  and  the  means  of  education. 

The  first  evidence  that  they  intended  to  promote  these  objects  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  by  the  terms  of  their  land  purchase  sections  16  and  29  in  each 
township  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  and  religion  and  two  entire 
townships  for  a  university.  This  appropriation  of  lands  for  those  purposes 
was  not  a  gift  from  the  United  States,  but  was  part  of  the  consideration  in 
making  the  purchase.  In  other  words,  the  foundation  for  the  future  applica- 
tion of  those  peculiar  features  of  the  Ordinance  was  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tract for  the  lands.  To  this  extent,  then,  those  objects  were  kept  in  view.  The 
shareholders  of  the  Ohio  Company  were  almost  wholly  from  the  four  New 
England  States,  and  they  were  nurtured  and  trained  in  the  ideas  and  policies 
that  were  distinguishing  traits  of  those  commonwealths.  To  them  religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  were  necessities  of  individual  and  social  well  being. 
In  the  organization  of  the  company,  Dr.  Cutler  and  Gen.  Putnam  were  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  most  important  of  its  affairs.  They  were  both 
men  of  positive  Christian  character.  They  were  supported  by  men  of  like 
affinities.  Tupper,  Meigs,  Goodale,  Stone,  Battelle  and  many  others  were  re- 
ligious men.  We  find,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  au  organiza- 
tion, that  amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  they  gave  the  earliest 
possible  attention  to  planting  religion  and  education  upon  the  virgin  soil  of 
Ohio. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1788,  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  held  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Cutler,  Gen.  Varnum  and  Col. 
May  reported  a  resolution,  "That  the  directors  be  requested  to  pay  as  early  at- 
tention as  possible  to  the  education  of  youth  and  the  promotion  of  public 
worship  among  the  first  settlers ;  and  that  for  these  important  purposes  they 
employ  an  instructor  eminent  for  literary  accomplishments  and  virtue  of  his 
character,  who  shall  also  superintend  the  first  scholastic  institutions  and  di- 
rect the  manner  of  instruction/' 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  being  about  one  month  before  the  first  company 
of  emigrants  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum. 

In  obedience  to  this  resolution,  Dr.  Cutler  employed  Rev.  Daniel  Story,  a 
"learned  and  orthodox  minister,"  also  two  school  teachers,  Dodge  and  Rogers, 
who  went  out  in  1788  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  settlers. 

Nov.  18,  1788,  he  writes  to  Gen.  Putnam:  "I  have  requested  Col.  Piatt 
[the  treasurer]  to  forward  a  sum  raised  for  the  support  of  preachers  and  school 
masters  to  the  directors  at  Muskingum,  of  $200,  which  will  enable  you  to  pay 
preachers  and  school  masters  for  the  present." 

A  few  extracts  will  be  presented  from  the  records  of  the  Ohio  Company,  as 
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evidence  of  their  attention  to  these  subjects.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1790, 
Mr.  Green,  a  director,  raised  the  question  "whether  the  Rev.  Mr.  Story  be 
continued  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  the  expense  of  the  company."  In 
answer  to  this  the  agents  (who  represented  shareholders)  resolved  "That  the 
funds  of  the  company  are  holden  for  all  the  expense  of  supporting  preaching 
to  this  time ;  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  converse  with  Mr.  Story  on  the 
subject  of  his  continuing  in  the  ministry,  and  that  Major  Goodale,  Major 
White  and  N.  J.  Meigs  be  appointed  that  committee."  This  committee  re- 
ported that  Mr.  St^ry  is  willing  to  continue  in  his  contract  with  Dr.  Cutler  un- 
til further  intelligence  on  this  subject  can  be  had.  In  the  mean  time  the  com- 
mittee propose  that  Mr.  Story  should  preach  three  Sundays  in  Marietta  and  two 
Sundays  at  Belpreand  Wolf  Creek  in  rotation."  July  16,  1790.  it  was  "Re- 
solved that  $150  of  the  Ohio  Company's  funds  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  schools  in  the  present  settlements  of  the  purchase."  On  Dec.  8, 
1790,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  "devise  ways  and  means  for  open- 
ing schools  in  Marietta,  Belpre,  Wolf  Creek  and  Newbury."  April  4,  1791,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  and  report  proper  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  to  furnish  the  several  settlements  of  the  Ohio  Company's 
purchase  with  religious  instruction.  Same  date  the  directors  were  directed  by 
the  proprietors  to  "pay  Rev.  Mr.  Story  $130  in  full  for  his  services  to  this  time, 
aud  Mr.  Eben  Battelle  $20  for  his  sevices  at  Belpre  in  affording  religious  in* 
struction  at  that  place  to  this  time." 

In  regard  to  furnishing  religious  instruction,  it  was  resolved  on  April  6, 1791, 
"That  $160  be  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  company  for  the  above  pur- 
pose in  the  following  manner,  viz:  $84  for  Marietta,  $50  for  Belpre  and  $26 
tor  Waterford,  on  condition  that  Marietta  support  a  public  teacher  one  year, 
Belpre  7  months,  and  Waterford  3J  months.*1  The  committee  to  obtain  public 
teachers,  "which  teachers  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  directors  of  the  Ohio 
Company  before  they  enter  upon  the  execution  of  their  office."  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Cutler  to  Gen.  Putnam  is  evidence  of  the  strong 
feeling  he  had  upon  this  subject.  He  says :  "I  can  in  truth  declare,  I  know  of 
no  subject  which  lies  with  so  much  weight  on  my  mind,  as  that  your  settlement 
may  be  furnished  with  a  number  of  able  and  faithful  ministers,  convinced  as 
I  am  that  religious  establishments  and  social  worship  are  essential  in  a  civil 
view  to  the  well-being  of  society,  especially  under  a  free  government.  If  no 
regard  was  had  to  the  interests  and  concerns  of  a  future  world,  you  cannot  be 
too  solicitous  to  have  them  early  established  in  your  rising  settlement.'1 

We  have  thus,  not  only  a  strong  expression  of  individual  sentiment,  but  a 
clear  and  distinct  recognition  of  the  obligation  felt  and  assumed  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  scheme  of  settlement,  for  promoting,  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  in  the  use  of  their  own  corporate  funds,  the  great  objects  of  religion 
and  education. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  services  of  Dr.  Story  involved  not  only 
severe  personal  labor,  but  constant  exposure  to  personal  danger.  Waterford 
was  twenty  miles  up  the  Muskingum,  and  Belpre  twelve  miles  down  the  Ohio. 
The  moment  he  passed  beyond  the  protection  of  Campus  Martius,  at  Marietta, 
he  was  exposed  to  the  rifle  of  the  savages.  His  pastoral  visits  were  usually 
made  by  water,  in  canoes,  and  often  with  soldiers  furnished  by  the  Company 
as  guards. 
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All  this  was  a  humble  beginning,  a  rough  introduction  of  the  gospel  of  peace 
to  the  wilds  of  America,  but  it  was  the  laying  of  foundations,  the  application 
of  organic  ideas,  the  planting  of  good  seed,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to-day 
to  find  three  communities  of  their  size  and  numbers,  anywhere  in  the  North- 
west, that  surpass  or  equal  Marietta,  Belpre  and  Waterford  in  the  essentials  of 
religion,  morality  and  knowledge. 

Another  evidence  of  the  rigid  fidelity  with  which  the  managers  of  the  Ohio 
Company  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance  encouraging  education,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  set  apart  twenty  sections  of  their  own  land  for  the 
support  of  schools  and  religion  in  that  part  of  the  territory  that  was  deeded  to 
them  by  Congress  and  paid  for  in  land  warrants  or  "  soldier's  rights."  No 
reservation  had  been  made  by  Congress  for  those  purposes  in  ten  townships — a 
tract  of  214,285  acres.  But  the  directors  donated  to  the  people  of  each  of  these 
townbhips  section  16  for  schools  and  section  29  for  religious  purposes. 
This  was  a  direct  application  of  their  own  property  to  the  encouragement  of 
schools  and  the  support  of  religion. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  their  enterprise  in  the  same  line  of  laying 
foundations,  and  giving  practical  application  to  the  principles  of  the  Ordi- 
nance. The  grant  of  two  townships  for  a  University  had  been  an  object  of 
special  solicitude  to  the  agent  and  his  associates.  Their  first  effort  was  to  ob- 
tain a  charter  from  Congress,  also  some  aid  in  addition  to  the  land.  There  are 
incidental  evidences  that  President  Washington  had  been  consulted  and  that 
he  favored  the  plan.  The  facts  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  this  state- 
ment. On  the  6th  of  May,  1789,  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company  instructed 
Dr.  Cutler  and  Gen.  Putnam  "  to  make  such  amplication  to  Congress  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient,  for  procuring  a  charter  for  the  Uniyersity,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  in  this  settlement.11 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1789,  Dr.  Cutler  writes  to  Major  Sargent:  "  If 
Congress  should  be  disposed  to  favor  the  establishment  of  the  University,  I  am 
confident  it  will  have  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  spirit  of  emigration 
from  this  part  of  the  country." 

In  a  letter  from  Gen.  Putnam  to  Dr.  Cutler,  dated  at  Boston,  January  16ih, 
1790,  he  refers  to  the  "  President's  speech  respecting  education"  as  one  of  the 
matters  that  "require  our  immediate  attendance  in  New  York." 

The  President's  speech  was  delivered  January  8th,  1790,  in  which  he  says : 
"  Nor  am  I  less  pursuaded  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  that  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of 
science  and  literature.  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of 
public  happiness."  He  discusses  quite  fully  the  proposition  that  "  to  the  secur- 
ity of  a  free  Constitution  it  contributes  in  various  ways,1'  and  adds :  "  Whether 
this  desirable  object  will  be  best  promoted  by  affording  aid  to  seminaries  of 
learning  already  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  National  University,  or  by 
any  other  expedient,  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  deliberations  of  tbe 
Legislature.1' 

Both  Senate  and  House  respond  with  the  sentiment  that  "Literature  and 
science  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  Constitution"  (Senate); 
that  "  their  promotion  will  contribute  to  the  security  of  a  free  government" 
(House). 

The  close  and   most  friendly  relations  that  had  existed  through  the  war 
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between  Washington  and  his  veteran  officers,  who  had  made  their  homes  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  accounts  for  this  friendly  response  to,  the  application  they 
had  been  instructed  to  make  to  Congress  for  aid. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  generally  and  especially  in  the  Northwest, 
which  resulted  in  an  Indian  war,  prevented  any  favorable  action  by  Congress, 
bat  the  directors  did  not  neglect  their  duty  in  regard  to  this  favorite  child  of 
the  purchase. 

Before  Wayne's  treaty  had  fully  settled  Indian  affairs,  the  directors  under- 
took the  selection  and  surveys  of  "two  townships  for  a  University.  They  were 
centrally  located  in  the  purchase,  and  were  regarded  as  more  than  an  average 
in  the  quality  of  the  land. 

On  January  10th,  1795,  the  directors  resolved  that  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Goodale,  White,  Backus,  Devol  and  Oliver,  u  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  and  designating  the.  two  townships  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  a 
University,"  "  go  up  the  Hock  Hocking  with  the  directors  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit ;  that  the  superintendent  famish  a  surveyor  and  hands, 
also  fifteen  men  as  guards ;  that  a  suitable  number  of  canoes  or  boats  be  pro- 
vided for  transporting  the  necessary  provisions." 

"Resolved,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  800  lbs.  of  good  salt  pork, 
called  middlings,  also  1,200  lbs.  of  flour  or  hard  bread,  three  bushels  of  beans 
and  forty  gallons  of  •whiskey." 

This  was  a  rough  introduction  of  the  higher  classics  to  the  Great  Northwest, 
but  "hard-tack  and  beans,"  with  the  liquid  rations,  were  never  put  to 
better  use. 

History  has  told  us  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  "three  small  vessels"  of  Colum- 
bus starting  out  upon  their  adventurous  voyages.  Poetry  has  portrayed  the 
"  good  ship  Argo,"  with  fifty  of  the  choicest  heroes  of  Greece,  sailing  under 
King  Jason,  in  search  of  The  "  Golden  Fleece" — and  these  expeditions  have  all 
received  the  world's  admiration.  This  humble  outfit  of  canoes  propelled  by  hu- 
man muscle,  using  the  "  setting  pole  "  against  the  swift  and  tortuous  stream  of 
the  Hock  Hocking,  into  the  dense  solitudes  of  America,  there  to  locate  the  first 
college  foundation  for  its  vast  interior,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  history  and  is 
a  tempting  theme  for  future  song.  Those  old  veterans  of  three  wars  did  not 
wait  for  Wayne's  treaty  to  be  signed  before  they  ventured  into  the  wilderness 
to  lay  the  corner  stones  of  education  for  coming  generations.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  Ohio's  Pioneer  College. 

As  the  directors  were  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  charter  from  Congress, 
the  next  step  was  to  prepare  one  for  the  University  and  apply  to  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  for  its  adoption.  This  service  was  performed  by  Dr.  Cutler, 
after  a  careful  examination  into  the  best  systems  in  this  country  and  Europe 
and  full  correspondence  with  those  best  qualified  to  advise  upon  that  subject. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  care  taken  to  protect  the  lands  for  school  and  religious 
purposes,  which  he  had  received  in  his  contract  with  Congress,  from  premature 
waste  and  sacrifice  to  meet  the  demands  of  early  settlers,  he  inserted  a  provis- 
ion that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  "  American  University  "  should  have  the 
power  to  lease  and  secure  the  improvement  of  all  those  lands  within  the  Ohio 
Company's  purchase,  to  the  same  extent  they  were  required  to  look  after  the 
college  lands. 

This  section  of  the  University  charter  was  not  adopted  by  the  Territorial 
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Legislature,  but  its  conservative  principles  were  inserted  in  the  charter  of  a 
separate  corporation,  ereated  for  the  same  purpose.  This  corporation  was  in- 
vested with  the  usual  powers — to  make  contracts,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  adopt 
a  corporate  seal.  The  seal  of  this  first  corporation  ever  organized  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio  is  worthy  of  notice  as  indicating  the  sentiments  that  Controlled 
its  members.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  altar  surrounded  by  the  words,  "  Sup- 
port Religion  and  Learning." 

An  impression  of  that  seal  is  still  preserved  as  a  mute  witness  to  a  living  sen- 
timent that  animated  those  old  pioneers  in  faithfully  meeting  their  obligations 
to  encourage  "  schools  and  the  means  of  education."  It  ''authenticates,  ratifies 
and  confirms  "  their  fidelity  to  an  important  trust  A  copy  of  a  lease  contain- 
ing thi3  seal  is  here  appended : 

*p*is  ffttfeutxtxe 

made  the  first  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  one,  between  the  "Truftees  for  managing  lands  granted 
for  Religious  purpofes,  and  for  the  fupport  of  Schools  in  the  county  of 
Wafhington,  within  the  Ohio  Company's  purchafe*"  of  the  one  part: 
and  Hugh  Boyle,  of  Ames,  in  the  county  of  Wafhington,  Northweft 
Territory,  Efquire,  of  the  other  part,  WITNESSETH,  That  the  faid 
Truftees,  in  purfuance  of  the  feventeenth  fection  of  a  law  of  the  Ter- 
ritory aforefaid,  pafled  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  November,  one 
thoufand  eight  hundred,  intituled,  "  An  Act  authorizing  the  leafing  of 
land  granted  for  the  fupport  of  Schools,  and  for  Religious  purpofes  in 
the  county  of  Wafhington,' '  have  granted,  leafed,  and  to  farm  let  un- 
to the  faid  Hugh  Boyle  his  heirs,  and  affigns,  a  certain  tract  or  parcel 
of  land  fituated  in  the  townfhip  of  Ames,  aforefaid,  butted  and  bound- 
ed as  follows,  viz.  Mile  Lot  No.  1 6  in  the  12th  Townfhip  in  the 
Fifteenth  Range  granted  for  the  fupport  of  fchools  for  the  term  of  feven 
years  commenceing  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  Inftant  on 
,  condition  that  the  following  improvements  lhall  be  made  which  the 
faid  Hugh  Boyle  covenants  and  agrees  to  make,  do  and  perform  on 
penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  which  sum  he  binds  himfelf  his  heirs 
and  affigns  to  pay  to  the  Truftees  aforefaid  if  the  following  conditions 
are  not  complied  with  on  his  part,  viz.  Not  to  make  unnecessary 
waste  of  timber,  nor  to  injure  sugar  trees,  and  within  feven  years  from 
the  commencement  of  his  term  to  clear  twelve  acres  of  all  the  trees, 
brufh  and  wood,  five  acres  of  which  fhall  be  fuitable  orchard  ground, 
and  fet  out  or  planted  with  two  hundred  apple  trees,  thrifty  and  of  a 
proper  fize  to  fet  in  an  orchard ;  which  orchard  fhall  be  enclofed  by 
itfelf  with  a  good  and  lawful  fence  and  kept  in  conftant  repair,  and  no 
animals  of  any  kind  fuffered  to  feed  or  graze  therein;  the  remainder 
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of  the  aforefaid  twelve  acres  to  be  of  the  moft  fuitable  land  for  mead  • 
ow,  and  feeded  in  a  proper  manner  with  herdfgrafs  and  clover  feeds, 
and  the  faid  meadow  fhall  be  fenced  and  improved  in  a  good  hufband- 
like  manner.  Furthermore,  the  faid  Hugh  Boyle  covenants,  that  with- 
in the  term  of  his  leafe  he  will  clear  six  acres  in  a  fuitable  manner  for 
pafturing  and  feed  the  same  with  a  proper  quantity  of  clover  and  herdf- 
grafs feed :  and  alfo,  that  he  will  clear  in  a  proper  manner  and  have 
under  improvement  and  cultivation  at  the  end  of  his  term  twenty  acres 
of  tillage  land ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  the  feveral  lots  of  land 
covenanted  and  agreed  to  be  cleared  as  aforefaid  fhall  be  feparately 
enclofed  with  a  good  and  fufficient  fence  agreeably  to  the  law  of  the 
Territory,  when  the  faid  Hugh  Boyle  is  to  yield  peaceable  and  quiet 
poffeffion. 

IN  WITNESS  whereof  the  faid  Truftees  have  caufed  Wm.  Rufus 
Putnam  their  Clerk,  to  fubfcribe  his  name  and  affix  the  feal  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  the  faid  Hugh  Boyle  hath  alfo  interchangeably  fet  his 
hand  and  feal  the  day  and  year  firft  above  written. 


SIGNED,  SEALED,  AND  DELIVERED 
IN  PRESENCE  OF 


•} 


Benja.  Beadle, 
J  as.  Converse. 

HUGH  BOYLE. 

WM.  RUFUS  PUTNAM. 


Corporators, 


Griffin  Greene, 
Robert  Oliver, 
Benj.  J.  Gilman, 
Isaac  Pierce, 
Jonathan  Stone, 
Ephraim  Cutler, 
Wm.  Rufus  Putnam. 


Act  passed  Nov.  27  th,  1800. 

I  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  traced  an  outline  of  the  acts,  the  actual 
efforts  pat  forth  by  the  managers  of  the  "  Ohio  Company  of  Associates,"  in  not 
only  securing  from  Congress  the  insertion  of  those  principles  into  the  organic 
law,  bat  also  in  giving  them  a  practical  application  to  the  fall  extent  of  their 
ability  and  opportunity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Gov.  St.  Clair  and  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  fully  recognized  the  value  of  these  ideas  as  the  true  basis  of 
civil  government  and  social  order.  They  applied  them  in  a  stringent  code 
for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality,  many  features  of  which  have  re- 
mained in  force  till  the  present  day. 

These  principles  found  their  way  into  the  first  constitution  of  Ohio,  almost 
in  the  exact  words  of  the  Ordinance,  and  that  transfer  was  made  at  the  in- 
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stance  of  the  delegation,  in  the  Convention  of  1802,  from  Washington  county. 
To  them  it  was  a  lawful  inheritance,  an  accepted  corner-stone. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  services  of  the  pioneers  of  Washington  county  in  this 
direction,  as  a  contribution  to  true  history.  It  properly  devolves  upon  others 
to  gather  up  and  preserve  the  efforts  made  in  other  portions  of  the  State  to 
apply  those  foundation  principles  of  the  Ordinance  to  build  up  Ohio's  institu- 
tions and  elevate  her  character. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  or  to  dwell  upon  individual  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  this  general  subject.  They  could  be  quoted  indefinitely  in  support  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  moral  and  educational  influences.  But  my  object  is 
rather  to  trace  out  the  incorporation  of  these  forces  into  the  fundamental  laws, 
the  very  frame-work  of  the  Nation,  the  Territory,  and  the  State. 

The  lesson  from  the  facts  of  history  is  that  our  civil  institutions  are  based 
upon  the  three  corner-stones  of  religion,  morality  and  knowledge — each  af- 
fording efficient  and  proper  support  to  that  grand  fabric,  the  great  Republic, 
that  they  were  fitted  into  the  foundations  intentionally;  not  by  accident,  but 
by  skillful  hands,  working  in  the  interests  of  a  Christian  civilization  based  up- 
on the  Bible  and  dependent  upon  its  Divine  Author  for  success. 

These  organic  ideas  stand  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  alongside  of  personal 
liberty — the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  protection  to  his  person  and  property. 
They  are  our  civil  rights,  and  every  antagonism  to  them  is  an  invasion  of  those 
rights.  They  are  embraced  in  and  covered  by  that  strong  declaration,  "and 
for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
forms  the  basis  whereon  these  Republics,  their  laws  and  constitutions  are 
erected ;  to  fix  and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  consti- 
tutions and  governments  which  shall  forever  hereafter  be  established  in  the 
said  territory  *  *  it  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact  be- 
tween the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and 
forever  remain  unalterable  unless  by  common  consent." 

Article  3d  of  this  compact  embraces  the  words  now  under  discussion.  They 
are  elements  in  the  original  contract.  All  comers  are  bound  to  take  notice 
and  not  antagonize  them. 

The  important  practical  question  remains:  Has  the  insertion  of  those  ideaa 
into  our  organic  law  served  a  useful  purpose — have  they  borne  fruit  ?  Is  Ohio 
the  better  for  them?  or  were  they  mere  abstractions  ? 

John  Locke  in  his  constitution  for  South  Carolina  provided  as  follows : 
"Since  multiplicity  of  comments,  as  well  as  of  laws,  have  great  inconveniences 
and  serve  only  to  perplex  and  obscure,  all  manner  of  comments  or  exposi- 
tions on  any  part  of  the  common  law  or  statutes  of  Carolina  are  absolutely 
prohibited.  '    That  was  a  different  kind  of  foundation. 

Iu  1671,  Sir  William  Berkley,  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  writing  to  the  home 
governmeut said:  "I  thank  God  that  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing; 
and  I  hops  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years,  for  learning  has  brought 
disobedience,  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them, 
and  libels  against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us  from  both."  Was  that 
a  mere  abstraction  ?  For  nearly  200  years  Virginia  had  neither  free  schools 
nor  free  press.  Have  the  Resolutions  of  '98  proved  to  be  mere  abstractions  7 
Let  the  terrible  realities  of  a  nation's  struggle  for  life  answer. 
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The  influence  of  early  theories  and  organic  ideas  fixed  in  the  structures  of 
States  and  communities  will  remain,  through  future  life,  giving  direction  for 
weal  or  woe  to  future  growth,  and  deciding  ultimately  their  destinies. 

Ohio  was  born  with  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  in  her  bones.  They 
have  grown  with  her  growth  and  strengthened  with  her  strength.  To  the  citizen 
of  to  day  they  are  a  tower  of  strength — a  shield  from  danger,  an  inheritance 
and  birthright  They  are  the  crown  jewels  of  the  sovereign,  the  people.  You 
are  their  guardians.  Don't  sell  them.  Never  surrender  them,  but  keep  them 
bright  for  coming  generations. 

Dr.  Tappan  continued  the  discussion,  commenting  on  one  of  the  points 
made  by  Dr.  Hinsdale  as  to  certain  claims  under  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  What 
we  have  to-day  is  not  owing  to  a  scrap  of  paper  or  the  words  thereon,  but  to 
the  men  who  made  that  ordinance. 


THE  ORDINANCE  OF  EIGHTY-SEVEN. 


▲  POEM. 


BY   W.    H.    VENABLE,  LL.    D. 

I. 

As  a  mighty  heart  in  a  giant's  breast, 

With  rythmic  beat, 
Sends  marching  from  brain  to  feet 
The  crimson  vigor  of  creative  blood ; 
80,  In  the  bosom  of  the  brawny  West, 
So,  in  the  stalwart  breast  of  the  Nation, 
Throbs  the  Great  Ordinance,— a  heart, 
A  vital  and  organic  part, 

Propelling  by  its  strong  pulsation, 
The  unremitting  stream  and  flood 
Of  wholesome  influences  that  give 
Unto  the  body  politic, 
The  elements  and  virtues  quick 

Whereby  states  nobly  live. 

II. 

Thanks  to  the  law-creators, 
The  Revolutionary  sages, 

Who  made  themselves  testators, 
Bequeathing  to  the  ages 

Perpetual  wealth  unbounded, 

Riches  to  posterity  compounded 

By  the  multiplying  years, 

A  fortune  and  a  legacy  prodigious. 
For  what  are  diamonds  and  gold 
To  the  preciousness  untold 

Of  human  freedom  civil  and  religious  ? 
Thanks  to  the  venerable  seers, 
Grander  than  lords  baronial. 
Grander  than  kings—the  colonial 
Congressmen,  who,  having  won 
Freedom  with  sword  and  gun, 
Wrote  with  a  ransomed  pen 
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A  Magna  Charta  new, 

Not  for  a  favored  few, 

But  for  all  men, 

Ruled  and  rulers  too. 
They  wrote  a  later  Independence  Declaration, 
Outlooklng  to  the  future,  far  discerning ; 
Their  principles  unfolded  into  powers, 
As  fruits  expand  into  flowers, 
And  patriotic  words  that  burned, 
To  energy  of  deeds  were  turned. 
As  furnace  flames  that  leap  and  glow 
Compel  inert  machines  to  go. 
To  generation  after  generation 
The  Congress  gave  whatever,  in  just  wars, 

With  sword,  or  pen  or  tongue, 

From  tyrant  force  was  wrung, 
By  our  brave  ancestors. 

in. 

A  new  star  rose  in  freedom's  sky 

A  hundred  yeare  ago ; 
It  gleamed  on  Labor's  wistful  eye, 

With  bright,  magnetic  glow. 
Hope  and  Courage  whispered,  go, 

Ye  who  toll  and  ye  who  wait, 

Opportune,  in  star-light,  lo, 

Open  swings  the  People's  gate ! 
Beyond  the  mountains  and  under  the  skies 
Of  the  Wonderful  West  your  future  lies : 

On  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  River, 

By  the  shores  of  the  Lakes  of  the  North, 

There  fortune  to  each  will  deliver 

His  share  of  the  teeming  earth. 

Jocund  voices  called  from  the  dark 
Hesperian  solitude,  saying,  Hark ! 
Harken  ye  people ;  come  from  the  East, 
Come  from  the  marge  of  the  ocean,  come ! 
Here  in  the  wilderness  spread  a  feast, 
This  is  the  poor  man's  welcome  home ! 

Hither  with  ax  and  plow,— 

(Carry  the  stripes  and  stars,) 

Come  with  the  faith  and  the  vow 

Of  patriots  wearing  your  scars 
Like  trophies  upon  the  victorious  breast, 

Noblemen— wend  to  the  West. 
Load  your  rude  wagon  with  your  scanty  goods, 

And  drive  to  the  plentiful  woods ; 
Your  wheels  as  they  rumble  shall  scare 

The  fleet-footed  deer  from  the  road, 
And  waken  the  sulky,  brown  bear, 

In  his  long  unmolested  abode ; 
The  Redman  shall  gaze  in  dumb  fear, 

As  the  wain  of  the  strange  pioneer, 
His  barbarous  eyes  vainly  spell 

The  capital  letters  which  tell, 

That  the  white-foot  is  bound 

For  the  hunter's  green  ground 

Where  the  buffaloes  dwell. 

To  the  Ohio  Country,  on  I 

Bring  your  brain  and  your  brawn, 
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(Some  books  of  the  best, 

Pack  into  the  chest!) 
Bring  your  wives  and  your  sons, 

Your  maidens  and  lisping  ones ; 

Your  trust  in  God  bring ; 

Choose  a  spot  by  a  spring, 

And  build  you  a  castle— a  throne, 
A  palace  of  logs—but  your  own  I 

Happy  the  new-born  child. 

Nursed  in  the  greenwood  wild ; 
Though  his  cradle  be  only  a  trough, 

Account  him  well  off; 

For  born  to  the  purple  is  he— 
The  royal  robe  of  the  Free ! 
For  the  latest  time  is  the  best, 
Because  it  inherits  the  past ; 
The  happiest  place  is  the  West, 
Here  man  shall  establish  anew 
Things  excellent,  beautiful,  true. 

IV. 

With  no  uncertain  sound, 

But  like  a  silver  bugle  clear  and  loud, 

That  echoes  the  world  around ; 

The  Ordinance,  O  teacher,  summons  thee 

To  thy  vocation  proud. 

Anointed  guardian  of  Liberty. 

'Tis  written  in  the  Charter  of  the  West 

That  government  must  on  the  bed-rock  rest 

Of  Freedom,  Brotherhood,  Equality— nor  less 

On  whatso  makes  for  rigteousness 

And  knowledge ;  wherefore,  teacher, 

With  spirit  reverential 

Receive  thy  high  credential, 

Sacred,  like  that  bestowed  on  gospel  preacher ; 

Go  forth  as  one  ordained  and  sent 

To  lay  the  bulwarks  of  sure  government ; 

As  one  to  whom  belongs 

The  final  righting  of  persistent  wrongs ; 

The  spokes  of  evolution  thou  canst  turn, 

For  what  Is  human  progress  but  to  learn  ? 

His  radical  reformers  God  hath  set 

Amid  young  scholars,  in  a  teacher's  chair, 

And  the  millennium  is  coming  yet 

By  ways  the  knights  of  Learning  shall  prepare, 

Whose  shafts  of  truth  are  hurled 

Into  the  dusky  camp  of  ignorance. 

The  shining  banners  of  bold  Thought  advance 

Jn  every  land  unfurled, 

And  still  the  pedagogue,  with  prescient  care, 

Conducts  with  faithful  feet, 

Along  love's  school-paths  sweet, 

The  meliorated  children  of  the  world. 

Who  shall  establish  firm  and  well 
Lincoln's  ideal  government, 
Of  the  people,  for  and  by  them, 
That  Bhall  serve  and  not  belie  them  ? 
Who  Bhall  build  the  fabric  stately 
By  the  fathers  planned  so  greatly  ? 
Build  upon  its  vast  foundation 
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Walla  that  will  not  crack  or  crumble  f 
Turrets  that  will  never  tremble  ? 
Who  shall  build  the  Peoples'  Nation? 

Educators,  ye  shall  build 

As  the  founders  willed ; 

Informing  and  forming  girls  and  boys, 

With  such  foresight  and  afterthought, 

That  they  shall  be  completely  taught 

To  master  life  with  tranquil  equipoise ; 

Endowed  with  mental  force  and  moral  beauty, 

Prepared  for  social  and  for  civic  duty, 

Each  one  a  sovereign  individual, 

And  yet  a  subject  for  the  good  of  all. 


Well  may  five  sister  States  rejoice 

This  glad  memorial  year. 
Recounting  with  a  grateful  voice 

The  story  of  their  proud  career. 
Ohio's  conscious  stream  partakes 
The  rapture  of  the  northern  Lakes, 
And  all  the  hills  and  vales  between 
Triumphant  don  their  robes  of  green. 
Five  States  rejoice :  let  every  8tate 
Of  the  Republic  celebrate  ; 
For  unto  each  of  them  and  all, 
The  blessings  of  the  charter  fall. 

More  than  the  fathers  planned 
Was  in  the  wise,  potential  Ordinance ; 

God  took  it  in  his  hand, 
Controlling  so  each  gracious  circumstance 
That  through  the  will  of  men  His  will  was  done, 

And  all  the  States  were  knitted  into  one. 
What  he  hath  joined  let  no  man  sever ; 
The  holy  Union  stands  forever ! 

And  aye  the  Ordinance,  a  mighty  heart, 

A  vital  and  organic  part, 

Throbs  on,  propelling  by  its  strong  pulsation, 

The  wholesome  stream  and  steady  flood 

Of  vigorous  creative  blood, 

To  every  nerve  and  fiber  of  the  Nation. 


MARCELLUS  F.  COWDERY. 


BT   DR.   TH08.    W.    HARVEY. 

Marcellus  Fuller  Cowdery  was  born  in  Pawlet,  Rutland  Co ,  Vt.,  August  31, 
1815.  His  father's  family  removed  to  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was  quite  young, 
and  for  several  years  his  educational  advantages  were  those  furnished  by  the  dis- 
trict school  in  that  place.  Subsequently  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  academy  at  Wy  * 
oming,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  institution  at  Canandaigua  which  received  aid  from 
the  State  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  He  was  a  diligent  student, 
and  in  these  schools  acquired  an  education  which  qualified  him  for  the  work 
of  teaching.    In  1836,  soon  after  his  removal  from  western  New  York  to  Kirt- 
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land.  0  ,  he  began  to  teach  in  district  and  private  schools  with  marked  success. 
In  1841,  he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  Western  Reserve  Teachers' 
Seminary,  established  a  few  years  before  at  Kirtland,  of  which  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord 
was  then  the  principal.  His  work  here  was  of  a  varied  character;  bnt  he  en- 
gaged in  it  enthusiastically,  devised  new  and  improved  methods  of  instruction, 
tested  them  in  class  work,  came  in  contact  with  some  of  the  best  teaching  tal- 
ent of  ihe  State,  ascertained  the  views  and  opinions  entertained  by  the  public 
generally  concerning  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  common  schools,  and  pre- 
pared himself  to  assume  greater  responsibilities  and  perform  more  arduous  du- 
ties in  coming  years. 

In  the  winter  of  1845-6,  Mr.  Cowdery  visited  schools  in  all  the  townships  in 
Lake  County,  under  the  auspices  of  a  society  formed  to  improve  the  common 
schools  of  that  county,  demonstrated  in  a  practical  way  the  value  of  supervis- 
ion in  educational  effort,  and  made  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  to 
Secretary  of  State.  For  this  work  he  received  but  little  compensation,  and 
that  consisted  mainly  of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  a  few  who  felt  it  a  priv- 
ilege as  well  as  a  duty  to  encourage  every  endeavor  to  infuse  life  into  a  wan- 
ing interest  in  popular  education.     In  his  report  he  says: 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  present  defects  in  the  common  schools  of 
our  county  and  State  have  their  01  igin  in  the  general  indifference  to  the  im- 
portance of  common  schools  to  society  and  the  country.  It  is  not  for  want  of 
means  or  of  statute  regulations  that  good  school-houses  are  not  found  in  our 
county,  abundantly  supplied  with  furniture  and  apparatus;  it  is  not  for  want 
of  facilities  that  teachers  in  our  county  are  not  thoroughly  qualified  for  their 
duties ;  it  is  not  for  want  of  legal  powers  that  school  directors  do  not  employ  a 
competent  teacher,  and  render  the  common  school  a  blessing  to  the  communi- 
ty;   but  it  is  from  the  low  estimate  placed  upon  the  importance 

of  common  schools  by  citizens  generally,  and  the  want  of  faith  in  their  capa- 
city for  improvemeat,  that  such  defects  exist  in  these  schools  from  year  to 
year."  These  were  truthful  words  in  1846.  I  quote  them  to  show  what  a 
shrewd  observer  said  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  forty  years  ago — what 
other  words  than  these  will  the  facts  warrant  us  in  u»ing  to  day  ? 

In  1845,  Mr.  Cowdery  assisted  in  conducting  the  teachers'  institute  held  in 
Sandusky — the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  held  in  the  west.  He  also  attended 
nearly  all  the  institutes  held  in  northern  Ohio  in  this  and  the  following  year. 
The  estimate  he  placed  on  these  agencies  for  normal  training  was  so  high,  that 
he  continued  to  be  an  earnest  laborer  in  the  institute  field  as  long  as  he  was 
engaged  in  practical  school  work. 

In  December,  1847,  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  at 
Akron.  The  meeting  for  that  purpose  was  held  in  response  to  a  call  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  teachers'  institutes  in  Ashland,  Akron  and  Chardon.  Mr. 
Cowdery  was  a  member  of  this  committee,  wrote  the  call,  and  corresponded 
with  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  urging  them  to  attend  the  gather, 
ing  and  give  the  contemplated  movement  the  sanction  of  their  presence  at  its 
inauguration.  The  response  was  not  encouraging ;  the  meeting  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  only  eleven  counties.  The  Association  was  organized,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Cowdery  was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  committee — at 
that  time,  if  not  now,  the  most  important  office  in  the  Association.  He  was 
just  the  man  for  the  place.     Others  had  prepared  the  way  for  an  onward  move- 
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ment,  bat  for  various  reasons  had  shrank  from  the  task  of  leading  or  directing 
it.  It  was  now  begun.  Many  proffered  excellent  advice,  made  wise  sugges- 
tions, appeared  as  prime  movers  in  important  undertakings,  or  helped  byword 
and  act  to  secure  desired  results— more  of  the  hard  work  of  arranging  details, 
harmonizing  conflicting  views,  and  making  the  Association  a  compact,  influen- 
tial factor  among  the  directing  forces  of  the  State  was  done  by  Mr.  Cowdery 
than  by  any  other  man, — and  Lewis,  Bay,  Andrews,  Lord,  Barney,  Edwards, 
and  a  host  of  others  equally  as  zealous  were  living  in  those  days.  He  planned 
the  campaign  that  immediately  followed  the  organization  of  the  Association, 
and  when  it  ended  could  truthfully  say,  "  A  victory  has  been  won ;  an  interest 
in  educational  progress  has  been  awakened."  How  few  there  are  who  now 
have  a  true  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  under- 
taken in  1847-8 !  Our  graded  school  system,  our  elegant  and  commodious 
school  buildings,  our  esprit  de  corps  as  a  profession,  and  much  that  is  most  val- 
uable in  school  legislation  are  some  of  its  fruits.  Those  who  shall  see — in  the 
near  future  we  trust — adequate  means  and  agencies  for  normal  instruction  pro- 
vided by  the  State,  and  all  educational  effort  made  effective  by  intelligent 
guidance  and  supervision,  will  witness  the  realization  of  the  hopes,  by  some 
still  called  the  dream,  of  the  first  chairman  of  our  executive  committee  and  his 
co-workers. 

In  November,  1848,  Mr  Cowdery  began  his  labors  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sandusky  public  schools.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1863-4,  he 
continued  in  the  superintendency  till  July,  1871 — twenty-three  years.  The 
schools  were  what  we  would  now  call  ungraded,  when  he  took  charge  of  them  ; 
most  of  the  teachers  were  but  little  acquainted  with  graded-school  work;  and 
the  school  accommodations  were  inadequate  and  inconvenient.  Aided  and  sus- 
tained by  an  efficient  board  of  education,  he  began  to  classify  and  grade  the 
pupils,  to  hold  teachers'  meetings  for  the  exemplification  and  discussion  of 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  to  procure  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  and 
other  appliances  for  illustration,  and  to  make  the  school-rooms  as  comfortable 
and  attractive  as  possible.  The  timid  and  the  hesitating  were  encouraged,  the 
strong  were  shown  how  they  might  aid  the  weak  and  become  stronger  them- 
selves by  so  doing,  the  teachers  became  imbued  with  a  portion  of  their  super- 
intendent's energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  soon  the  Sandusky  schools  ranked 
second  to  none  in  the  West.  Graded  schools,  as  now  organized  tfnd  conducted, 
were  then  unknown  in  the  Western  States.  In  the  peculiar  work  of  superintend- 
ing such  schools  Jlr.  Cowdery  was  in  one  sense  a  pioneer.  He  was  not  a  gen- 
ius, and  did  not  'claim  to  be  such,  but  he  possessed  what  is  of  far  greater  val- 
ue in  school  management — common  sense  and  confidence  in  one's  ability  to 
achieve  success.  He  was  fearless  and  determined,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
concessions  to  whim  and  prejudice;  but  he  had  the  instincts  and  the  culture 
of  a  true  gentleman  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  entire  community  by  his 
evenness  of  temper,  blameless  life,  and  willingness  to  listen  patiently  to  ad- 
vice or  criticism,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  came.  Teachers  visited  his 
schools  to  learn  how  to  conduct  their  own.  If  they  asked  for  such  assistance 
as  he  could  give,  they  received  it;  if  they  were  trying  to  solve  pedagogical 
problems  in  the  solution  of  which  he  himBelf  was  at  the  time  engaged,  he  had 
the  courage  to  say,  "  Help  me— perhaps  I  need  help  more  than  you."  No  one 
left  him,  however  without  feeling  stronger  and  more  hopeful  than  when  he 
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Bought  bis  presence.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  experience — and  to  show  that  it 
was  not  mine  only,  I  quote  the  following  from  a  memorial  written  by  the  Rev. 
Anson  Smyth,   ex-State  Commissioner  of  common  schools: — 

"  I  was  for  one  year  principal  of  an  academy  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ; 
bat  my  preparation  had  not  been  for  the  work  of  managing  graded  schools, 
and  when  most  unexpectedly  I  was  called  from  the  pulpit  to  organize,  set  in 
motion,  and  supervise  the  system  in  Toledo,  I  most  seriously  felt  the  need  of 
preparation  in  such  work.  For  four  months  through  the  winter  I  went  forward 
as  best  I  could,  but  the  spring  vacation  of  two  weeks  found  me  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  the  Sandusky  Gamaliel  as  an  earnest  listener.  If  there  was  then  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  a  man  better  qualified  for  school  management  than  M.  F. 
Cowdery,  I  know  not  his  name  or  where  he  lived.    When  I  returned  to  my 

work I  was  the  better  prepared  for  what  I  had  learned  at  Sandusky, 

From  that  day  on  I  never  spent  an  hour  with  Mr.  Cowdery  without  learning 
something  which  was  of  use  to  me  and  profit  to  the  cause  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged. As  he  was  the  first  man  acting  in  the  management  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  bo  from  that  day  onward  till 
we  both  retired  from  the  work,  he  was  in  my  estimation  head  master  in  this  re- 
gard of  all  the  good  men  with  whom  in  after  years  I  came  in  contact" 

Mr.  Cowdery'8  work  as  a  superintendent  of  schools  ended  in  1871.  He  had 
always  done  what  a  puolic-spirited  citizen  with  limited  means  could  do  to  pro- 
mote the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  Sandusky,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  engage  in  grape  and  fruit  culture,  now  such  important  industries 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  Being  relieved  from  the  exacting  cares  of  a 
superintendent's  life,  he  now  devoted  his  time  and  attention  mainly  to  the 
management  of  the  business  of  the  Western  School  Supply  Company,  a  firm 
organized  by  him  several  years'  before.  The  business  of  this  company  had  been 
remunerative;  it  increased  rapidly  under  his  management,  and  the  firm  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
In  1883,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  apparently  excellent  health,  he  experienced 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died 
\^  September  26,  1835. 

In  May,  1847,  Mr.  Cowdery  married  Miss  Harriet  Wells,  of  Montville,  Ohio. 
She  was  a  very  popular  and  successful  teacher.  During  the  first  years  of  her 
husband's  euperi  11  tendency  of  the  Sandusky  schools  she  assisted  him  in  con- 
ducting the  high  school  department. 

Earnestness  and  conscientiousness  seemed  predominant  in  Mr.  Cowdery' s 
character.  To  the  possession  of  these  qualities  much  of  his  success  as  a  teach- 
er, lecturer,  and  superintendent,  may  be  attributed.  He  was  not  an  orator; 
but  there  were  few  others  in  our  ranks  to  whom  both  the  old  and  the  young 
listened  with  more  respectful  attention,  and  there  were  none  to  whom  higher 
praise  was  accorded  by  the  thoughtful  and  observant.  Every  one  who  heard  him 
felt  that  he  was  listening  to  words  spoken  by  an  earnest,  conscientious  man — 
a  man  who  believed  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  and  had  no  compromise  to 
make  with  error,  sham,  or  humbug.  Although  he  was  a  genial  eompanion, 
and  on  proper  occasions  would  laugh  as  heartily  as  any  one  else  at  good  hu- 
mored wit  and  repartee,  he  never  attempted  to  amuBe  an  audience.  The  lec- 
ture hall,  in  his  regard,  was  a  place  where  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  instruct, 
not  to  amuse.    As  a  lecturer  in  institutes,  therefore,  he  was  very  popular,  es- 
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pecially  with  such  as  came  not  to  hear  only,  or  to  criticise  and  find  fault,  bat 
to  iearn.  Their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  straightforward,  forcible  way  in 
which  he  discussed  a  subject;  their  thoughts  were  held  to  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  in  hand  by  a  force  greater  than  eloquence ;  and  when  the  lecture 
hour  closed,  they  felt  that,  although  they  might  not  have  been  conscious  of  it  at 
the  time,  they  had  been  pleased  as  well  as  instructed. 

Unjust  or  carping  criticism  annoyed  him  but  did  not  disturb  his  equanimity. 
Most  generally,  his  reply  was  silence;  on  rare  occasions,  however,  it  came  in 
the  form  of  a  few  pithy  sentences  for  the  repetition  of  which  even  the  mostjself- 
conscious  critic  was  never  known  to  ask.  Educational  Jehus  did  not  find 
much  in  him  to  admire— they  never  admire  one  who  knows  how  to  reason 
logically.  They  claimed  that  he  was  unwise,  even  obstinate,  in  the  persistence 
with  which  he  defended  the  use  of  certain  time-honored  methods;  they  believed 
in  the  gospel  of  innovation  and  experiment  for  novelty's  sake — he  did  not.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  best  friends  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  assign  even 
plausible  reasons  for  the  changes  he  made  or  sanctioned  in  methods  of  manage- 
ment or  discipline,  and  for  his  insisting  occasionally  on  the  substitution  of  an 
untried  or  novel  method  of  instruction  for  one  whose  value  had  never  been 
questioned.  The  truth  is,  he  had  studied  the  old  educational  theories  and 
methods  long  and  carefully,  loved  what  was  good  in  them,  and  would  not  cast 
it  aside  at  the  bidding  of  any  empyric,  or  theorist  and  he  studied  new  methods 
to  find  something  good  in  them,  courageously  submitting  what  appeared  to  be 
such  to  the  crucial  test  of  use.  If  it  stood  the  test,  he  became  its  champion ; 
if  not,  he  discarded  it  as  worthless,  or  as  dangerous  because  misleading.  The 
earnestness  with  which  he  defended  the  old  methods  was  mistaken  for  obsti- 
nacy— the  readiness  with  which  he  tried  new  methods,  and  his  conscientious- 
ness in  abandoning  their  use  when  it  was  found  not  to  be  satisfactory,  were  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive  evidences  of  vacillation  or  inconsistency. 

While  he  never  neglected  his  professional  duties,  but  bestowed  his  best 
thought  and  most  exhausting  labor  upon  them,  Mr.  Cowdery  always  kept 
abreast  of  the  times,  was  a  thoughtful,  critical  reader  of  the  best  literature,  and 
something  more  than  a  mere  looker-on  in  both  the  social  and  the  political 
world.  He  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moved,  and  a  citizen  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  for  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Entertaining  positive  views  and 
opinions  himself,  and  being  outspoken  in  his  advocacy  of  them,  he  disliked  a 
time-server  and  a  demagogue,  but  respected  him  who  defended  his  political  creed 
fearlessly  because  he  had  faith  in  it,  and  voted  an  open  ballot. 

Mr.  Cowdery  was  eminently  an  industrious  man.  Having  learned  in  early 
life  the  important  lesson  that  one  can  rest  and  still  not  be  idle,  he  did  not  seek 
ease  or  cessation  from  toil,  the  so-called  rest  of  the  sluggard,  but  found  in 
change  of  employment  all  the  rest  or  recreation  he  neemed  to  need.  Garden- 
ing, care  of  orchard  or  vineyard,  the  pursuit  of  some  favorite  study,  the  enter- 
tainment of  friends,  and  out-door  and  indoor  work  of  other  kinds  occupied  the 
moments  others  would  have  spent  in  listlessness  or  harmful  amusements,  or  in 
dissipation  of  some  sort.  Doubtless  many  who  saw  him  busily  at  work  in  gar- 
den, vineyard,  or  factory,  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  thought 
he  cared  more  for  them  and  the  income  from  them  than  for  the  schools  he  was 
employed  to  superintend.     They  failed  to  see  that  these  varied  occupations, 
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engaged  in  with  wise  purpose,  and  pursued  not  as  tasks,  instead  of  impairing 
his  strength  and  vigor  or  having  a  tendency  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  his 
chosen  life-work,  were  the  means  by  which,  under  providence,  he  was  enabled 
to  engage  in  that  work  with'  the  energy,  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  enthusiasm 
which  characterize  him  only  who  has  a  sane  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  Let  all 
who  would  win  success  in  our  profession,  follow  his  example. 

In  arranging  a  curriculum  for  public  schools,  Mr.  Gowdery  would  by  no 
means  ignore  those  branches  of  study  which  are  pursued  mainly  for  their  dis- 
ciplinary value,  and  would  not  attach  undue  importance  to  the  common 
branches  or  to  those  higher  branches  popularly  regarded  as  more  "  practical " 
than  others.  He  believed  in  a  symmetrical  education,  and  did  not  recognize 
as  worthy  of  serious  consideration  any  educational  scheme  which  failed  to 
provide,  under  the  necessary  limitations  of  time  and  cost,  for  the  development 
and  training  of  the  whole  of  man's  nature.  He  had  faith  in  diligent  study  un- 
der intelligent  guidance  in  intellectual  culture ;  he  also  had  faith  in  the  silent 
influence  of  pleasant  surroundings  in  aesthetic  culture.  Hence,  there  was  hard 
work  going  on  in  the  Sandusky  school  rooms ;  but  pictures  as  well  as  maps 
and  charts  hung  on  their  walls  not  to  please  only,  or  to  make  the  rooms  at- 
tractive to  pupil  and  visitor,  but  because  they  were  valuable  educational  means. 
Flowers  adorned  those  rooms,  not  merely  to  make  them  look  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, but  to  aid  in  the  creation  of  a  love  for  the  truly  beautiful  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  taste  that  elevates. 

Soon  after  he  removed  to  Sandusky,  Mr.  Cowdery  joined  the  Congregational 
church,  of  which  he  remained  an  esteemed  and  honored  member  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  was  tolerant,  charitable,  unselfish,  zealous  of  good  works,  and  sin- 
cere in  his  religious  profession,  but  he  did  not  like  to  discuss  controverted 
points  in  theology,  and  rarely  alluded  to  his  own  creed. 

It  was  as  a  teacher  and  superintendent  of  instruction  that  he  exhibited  his 
most  characteristic  personal  qualities.  He  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  best 
good  of  his  pupils — that  which  takes  hold  most  strongly  upon  life  and  its  con- 
duct, and  is  obtained  only  by  moral  and  religious  training.  He  cared  not  for 
the  criticism  of  those  who  did  not  agree  with  him  or  employ  his  methods,  nor 
for  the  clamor  of  such  as  would  dispense  with  this  training  in  public  school 
work.  Teachers  have  recourse  to  study  and  recitation  as  time- honored  means 
to  secure  intellectual  discipline — is  there  any  reason  why  the  moral  sense  may 
not  be  developed  and  trained  by  means  similar  if  not  identical  in  character? 
Correct  thinking  is  the  result  of  intellectual  training  pursued  systematically 
and  persistently,  not  spasmodically — why  should  not  right  doing  be  the  result 
of  the  systematic  training  of  the  moral  sense  ?  The  results  of  such  training 
can  not  be  tested  by  examinations,  neither  can  a  comparison  of  their  values 
be  expressed  in  percents,  but  they  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  character  of 
our  people  and  be  exemplified  by  their  conduct.  It  was  reasoning  somewhat 
like  this  that  probably  led  him  to  attempt  to  teach  morals  by  calling  attention 
to  illustrations  of  right  or  wrong  doing,  requiring  pupils  to  become  familiar 
with  them  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  one  who  had  studied  them  would 
probably  ask.  Mr.  Cowdery  had  faith  in  this  method — his  teachers  had  faith 
in  it — and  so  had  many  others  who  watched  the  conduct  of  the  youth  trained 
in  the  schools  under  their  charge.  His  "Moral  Lessons" — a  text-book  on 
morals,  is  a  unique  production  full   of  wise,   helpful  suggestions.      Whoever 
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reads  it  learns  to  lore  its  author,  and  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  purest  as  well 
as  ablest  of  those  who  have  devoted  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  unselfish 
effort  in  the  cause  of  education. 

For  reasons  not  necessary  to  state,  I  trust,  it  seems  fitting  that  I  should  close 
by  reading  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Cowdery's  sketch  of  the  Sandusky 
schools  in  the  centennial  volume  of  sketches  of  the  leading  public  schools  of 
our  State : 

"From  1848  to  1871,  a  period  of  twenty  three  years,  the  Bible  was  read  daily 
at  the  opening  of  the  schools  and  its  precepts  referred  to  from  time  to  time  as 
the  highest  authority  for  rules  of  conduct  What  wrong  doing,  or  sorrow,  or 
misfortune,  was  thereby  suppressed  in  the  world,  or  what  positive  benefit  to 
mankind  was  thereby  contributed  none  may  now  presume  to  declare.  But  if 
any  now  hold,  or  may  hereafter  hold,  to  the  opinion  that  moral  culture  may 
safely  be  dissevered  from  intellectual  training  in  the  school-room,  that  any 
school,  public  or  private,  anywhere,  may  be  exempted  from  the  incoming  of 
evil  passions  and  influences,  or,  if  any  hold  to  the  theory  that  these  corrupting 
tendencies  may  be  resisted  and  vanquished  by  any  mere  fascinations  of  science, 
it  is  due  to  truth  and  to  impartial  history  here  to  say,  that  such  were  not  the 
views  and  convictions  of  the  teachers  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  aimed 
at  the  highest  success  for  the  graded  public  schools  of  this  city." 


REMINISCENCES    OF  SCHOOL   WORK   IN   OHIO    FORTY 

YEARS  AGO. 


BY  JOSIAH  HURTY,  HANDSBORO,  MISS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Teachers  of  Ohio  : — In  the  rush  and  push  of  life, 
but  few  stop  to  take  a  review  of  the  road  passed  over.  It  would  seem  pleasant 
sometimes,  to  mount  some  eminence  and  look  back  and  review  in  mind,  if  not 
with  sight,  the  scenery,  the  dangers  and  pleasures  of  a  journey.  May  I  con- 
clude that  ou  this  40th  Anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association,  it.  will  not  be  inopportune  to  present  some  reminiscences  of 
labors,  trials,  and  incidents  on  the  field  of  educational  conflict,  40  years  ago? 
And  while  I  propose  to  adhere  closely  to  the  text,  as  set  forth  in  the  prograir, 
will  you  allow  me  to  prefix  and  suffix  the  subject,  so  that  it  will  read  "Fifty 
Years  in  the  School  Room  and  in  the  Educational  Field  ?" 

You  will  please  to  follow  me  to  the  village  of  Attica,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y., 
situated  now  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road,  28  miles  from  Buffalo.  In 
a  small  two-story  brick  building,  situated  near  the  creek,  and  bridge,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1837,  there  were  organized  two  departments  of  the  public  school,  for 
boys.  In  the  lower  room  were  the  juniors,  with  one  Bailey  for  teacher.  In 
the  upper  room  there  were  some  30  boys,  from  15  to  19  years  of  age,  and  J. 
Hurty  for  teacher.  Nearly  all  in  this  room  had  received  good  educational  ad- 
vantages in  Academies  abroad.  Some  five  of  them  hud  been  in  the  same 
school  and  same  classes  as  their  teacher  then  presiding.  We  knew  of  no  in- 
stitutes then,  no  normal  schools  or  teachers'  associations.      We  did  not  teach 
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the  ''English  as  she  is  taught"  now.  Lindley  Murray  and  Eirkham  gave  us  all 
the  grammatical  pabulum  we  could  digest. 

This  was  long  before  the  grammars  of  Harvey  and  Green,  and  a  hundred 
others,  were  conceived  or  ushered  into  life,  to  make  learning  easy  and  knowl- 
edge simple.  The  objective  and  subjective,  the  projective  and  infective  processes 
of  educating  were  not  discussed  or  understood  then. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  from  that  school  went  forth  a  Chief 
Justice  of  Michigan,  a  professor  in  the  Law  University  of  Michigan,  whose 
writings  are  studied  by  all  lawyers,  where  the  English  language  is  known,  and 
is  now  chairman  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Committee.  I  mean  T.  M. 
Cooley. 

Robert  Stevens,  who  built  the  first  railroad  from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  through 
Kansas  and  Indian  Territory,  and  recently  member  of  Congress,  was  another 
of  that  class.  J.  J.  Loomis,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  N.  Y.,  and  for  years  State 
Senator,  was  another ;  A.  J.  Rich,  one  of  the  noted  bankers  of  Buffalo,  was 
another.  Several  judges,  preachers,  noted  merchants,  and  educated  farmers, 
came  of  that  number,  and  not  one  of  them  joined  the  immense  caravan  that 
has  gone  on  the  nightly  tramp  to  Canada,  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
during  the  past  10  years,  with  their  stolen  treasures,  there  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  and  enjoy,  outside  of  prison  bars,  their  ill-gotten  moneys, 
entrusted  to  them  by  a  too  confiding  people,  who  recognized  them  as  men  of 
education,  graduates  forsooth.  Not  one  of  those  Attica  boys  left  their 
country  for  their  country's  good. 

In  1842,  while  principal  of  Bethany  Academy,  in  Genesee  Co.,  I  first  met 
David  P.  Page,  then  president  of  a  normal  school  at  Albany,  and  with  the 
venerable  Salem  Town  and  under  Page,  did  my  first  institute  work,  in  1845, 
I  made  a  tour  of  Ohio  in  a  buggy,  with  my  wife  and  child,  visiting  Sandusky, 
Tiffin,  Granville,  Newark,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Mansfield.  There  was  no  railroad 
from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland  then,  and  but  two  short  ones  in  Northern  Ohio,  one 
from  Sandusky  to  Tiffin,  the  other  from  Sandusky  to  Monroe,  some  15  miles. 
I  visited  all  the  schools  and  colleges  on  my  route,  and  went  home  fully  per- 
suaded to  take  Greeley's  advice,  "Go  west,  young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the 
country." 

We  landed  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  October  and  opened  a  private  school,  as 
per  previous  arrangement. 

There  was  then  no  school  building  in  Mansfield,  owned  by  the  people.  Pub- 
lic school  was  held  about  three  months  each  year,  in  a  building  not  worth 
$100.  No  one  sent  to  the  public  schools  who  was  able  to  pay  tuition.  Our 
school  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  was  largely 
patronized. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1846,  E.  Colby  and  I.  J.  Allen,  lawyers,  of  Mansfield,  and 
J.  Hurty  conducted  the  first  teachers'  institute  held  in  Mansfield.  We  taught, 
lectured,  rang  the  bell,  and  made  a  great  blow,  for  one  week,  with  10  pupils. 
We  worked  for  nothing,  boarding  ourselves,  and  paying  the  expenses,  all  for 
the  glory  of  it.  The  proceedings  of  that  institute  were  published  in  Dr.  Lord's 
S'hool  Journal. 

In  March  following,  another  institute  was  held  in  Mansfield,  of  100  teachers. 
M.  F.  Cowdery,  J.  Hurty,  John  Ogden,  B.  F.  Hurty,  and  Lorin  Andrews  were 
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the  teachers  and  lecturers.  Following  this,  Cowdery  and  Hurty  held  an  insti- 
tute in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  where  we  first  met  D.  P.  De  Wolf. 

The  institutes  in  Mansfield  and  Norwalk  set  the  camp-fires  for  the  country, 
and  enkindled  an  interest  not  known  before.  Hurty  and  DeWolf  went  to 
Tiffin,  0.,  direct  from  Norwalk,  and  held  the  first  institute  in  that  county,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Consul  Butterfield,  who  had  been  a  student  under  D.  P. 
Page,  in  the  normal  school  at  Albany.  We  had  crowded  houses  every  evening. 
Men  of  all  professions  took  pains  to  do  us  honor.  They  entertained  us  at 
their  homes  in  generous  lordly  style.  It  took  us  all  day  to  go  in  a  buggy 
from  Norwalk  to  Tiffin,  on  a  stormy  day,  over  a  rough  road.  We  were  paid 
$25  each  for  our  work,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the  bank  broke  and  the 
money  was  worth  but  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 

About  the  same  time,  Andrews  and  Cowdery  went  to  Newark,  Zanesville,  and 
Wooster,  where  they  held  institutes  and  educational  meetings.  Andrews  told 
me  that  he  borrowed  money  for  himself  and  Cowdery  to  go  home  on,  after 
three  weeks  of  hard  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  a  call  was  made  for  help  at  Marietta,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  Hurty  must  go  I  started  from  Mansfield  with  my  horse  and  buggy, 
and  in  two  days  reached  Zanesville.  There  I  left  my  horse  and  buggy,  took 
steamer  on  the  Muskingum.  River  for  about  half  the  distance,  stayed  over 
night,  and  rode  in  stage  all  day,  arriving  at  Marietta  after  four  days  of  constant 
travel.  I  received  a  right  royal  Yankee  welcome,  and  there  first  met  Prof.  I. 
W.  Andrews,  and  other  members  of  the  college  faculty.  He  was  known  as 
Prof.  Andrews  to  distinguish  him  from  Loren  Andrews.  We  had  not  been 
Doctored  then.  It  was  plain  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Cowdery,  and  so 
on  ;  we  were  only  counted  for  what  we  were  worth.  It  took  14  days  to  make 
the  trip  to  Marietta  and  return,  and  when  I  returned  home  I  had  $4.00  left  of 
the  pay  received  for  my  work. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  after  the  organization, 
was  held  at  Dayton,  in  the  Spring  of  1848.  There  were  no  railroads  at  Dayton 
or  Columbus  then.  We  went  by  stage  or  private  conveyance.  That  meeting 
brought  together  many  noble  workers.  They  clasped  hands  there,  for  the  first 
time,  and  formed  friendships  that  lasted  during  life.  There  were  E.  E.  Barney, 
of  Dayton,  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Cincinnati,  formerly  of  Erie  county,  N.  Y.f 
neighbor  and  friend  of  mine,  Milo  G.  Williams,  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  Know] ton, 
Campbell,  Rickoff,  Edwards, W.  D.  Henkle,  and  many  others,  all  readj  for  work. 
Plans  were  made  at  that  meeting  for  a  broad  and  strong  superstructure.  All 
went  home  encouraged  with  the  thought  of  having  made  a  good  beginning  that 
would  tell  on  the  future  of  Ohio,  in  school  work.  The  people  of  Dayton  re- 
ceived us  into  their  houses,  and  treated  us  right  royally,  and  at  the  close 
gave  us  an  evening  festival  and  reception  that  was  highly  enjoyed  by  all.  I 
will  here  say  that  wherever  we  went  to  lecture  or  hold  institutes  we  were 
received  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  "  God  bless  you,11  by  all  classes,  and  es- 
pecially by  preachers. 

From  the  institute  held  in  Norwalk,  spoken  of  above,  grew  a  five  weeks' 
normal  institute  in  the  summer.  The  people  with  great  unanimity  contributed 
to  its  support,  and  attended,  many  of  them,  during  the  entire  terra.  Cowdery, 
Hurty,  Andrews,  St.  Johns,  Howard,  I.  J.  Allen  and  Rev.  Harris,  now  Bishop 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  were  teachers  and  lecturers.    It  was  attended  by  teachers 
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from  far  and  near,  most  of  whom  became  noted  in  the  profession.  The  spirit 
of  that  institute  did  much  in  arousing  a  deeper  interest  among  the  teachers  and 
people  in  the  work  of  securing  better  schools  and  improved  facilities  in 
schools. 

In  the  fall  of  1848, 1  went  to  Troy,  Miami  Co.,  to  hold  an  institute,  and  there 
met  many  warm  friends,  among  them  a  Mr.  Cole,  who  afterward  aided  largely 
in  the  school  work  in  Indiana.  Also  at  Urbana,  Champaign  Co.,  I  held  an 
institute,  where  I  met  and  first  did  work  with  W.  D.  Henkle,  who  was  teaching 
in  an  academy  at  that  place.  The  friendship  then  formed  lasted  until  his  de- 
parture to  a  higher  and  holier  life. 

It  was  about  1848  that  Loren  Andrews  left  Ashland  Academy  and  took 
charge  of  the  Massillon  public  schools.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Leggett, 
Harvey  and  Hurty  held  institutes  at  Chardon,  Akron,  and  Medina.  Harvey 
was  teaching  at  Chardon  and  Leggett  at  Akron.  We  had  lots  of  fun  out 
of  it,  but  very  little  money.  After  four  weeks  of  hard  work  I  had  less  than 
I  commenced  with ;  how  much  they  received  I  never  learned. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Columbus, 
Dec.  28th,  1848.  There  being  no  railroads,  I  rode  over  rough  road*,  on  horse- 
back, from  Mansfield.  It  took  two  days  and  a  half  to  go.  I  was  thrown  from 
my  horse  twice  on  the  way. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  I  accepted  a  call  to  Xenia,  0.,  where  I  organized 
their  first  union  or  graded  school.  The  Little  Miami  Railroad  having  been 
opened  the  year  before,  the  teachers  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Xenia  were 
near  neigbors.  Ray,  Barney,  Knowlton,  Edwards,  Hancock,  Rickoff  and 
Hurty  were  frequently  in  counsel — "  nobilites  fratres" — preparing  and  plan- 
ning for  the  advancement  of  the  cause.  The  State  Association  had  become 
influential  with  State  officers  and  the  Legislature,  which  always  adjourned 
when  we  met  at  Columbus.  About  this  time  the  leading  workers  had  accepted 
charges  and  settled  down,  which  precluded  their  working  at  large.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  an  agent  at  large  was  needed.  Loren  Andrews  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  He  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  at  Masillon,  and  entered  the  field,  with  the  backing  of  five  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Association.  At  the  next  meeting,  we  pledged  ourselves 
to  pay  his  expenses  and  salary.  Sums  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  were  subscribed 
by  each  of  us,  for  this  purpose.  The  exact  figures  may  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  Association.  Winthrop  B  Smith  &  Co.,  and  some 
other  publishers,  gave  material  aid  in  this  matter.  There  was  a  power  in  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  manifest  in  talk 
merely,  bnt  in  planning  and  executing  work. 

The  influence  brought  to  bear  affected  public  sentiment  in  every  portion  of 
the  State.  Graded  schools,  called  also  union  schools,  were  instituted  in  most 
of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  State.  Costly  and  well  furnished  school  houses 
were  erected.  The  dema°nd  was  loud  and  earnest  for  men  competent  to  take 
charge  of  them,  which  was  not  always  easy.  The  teacher  was  honored  and 
respected,  and  no  longer  regarded  a  necessary  evil  in  society;  he  stood  the 
peer  of  lawyers,  preachers,  and  bankers,  and  commanded  a  reputable  salary. 
In  I860, 1  think,  we  went  to  Columbus  for  the  first  time  by  railroad.  Then 
began  a  new  epoch  in  our  meetings ;  we  took  our  lady  teachers  with  us ;  every 
man,  young  or  old,  was  the  gallant  of  two  or  three  pretty  school-ma'ams, 
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which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  A  law  authorizing  the  elec- 
tion of  a  state  superintendent  of  public  schools  had  been  enacted,  through  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Association  on  the  Legislature  and  people,  and  called 
out  some  earnest  discussions  and  warm  feelings  in  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  teachers  recommended  Loren  Andrews,  a  Whig,  and  generally 
supported  him,  irrespective  of  party.  The  Democrats  nominated  H.  H.  Barney 
and  elected  him.  Some  members  of  the  Association  felt  and  acted  unkindly 
toward  Barney,  for  accepting  the  nomination.  But  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  honored  the  position.  He  nobly  defended  the  cause  and  pre- 
vented a  repeal  of  the  new  school  law. 

We  had  at  our  meetings  at  that  time,  but  little  technical  and  abstract  discus- 
sion ;  we  dealt  in  bold,  living  realities.  As  I  said  before,  the  objective,  sub- 
jective, injective,  and  spreading-on  methods  of  teaching,  now  so  general,  were 
then  no  part  of  our  curriculum.  Those  topics  have  been  the  products  of  more 
modern  times,  when  men  have  less  to  do  and  a  greater  inclination  to  hear 
themselves  talk. 

In  the  spring  of  fifty-four,  I  went  to  Eiton  to  hold  an  institute,  and  in  the 
summer  following  I  aided  Supt.  Morris  in  a  four  weeks  institute.  This  was 
the  last  work  I  did  in  Ohio.  It  was  the  same  year  that  Holbrook  established 
his  normal  school  at  Lebanon.  Henkle  had  accepted  a  position  in  Haines 
College,  near  Richmond,  Ind.  To  me  was  offered  the  superintendency  of  the 
public  schools  of  Richmond  (a  louder  call),  and  I  accepted. 

Thus  passed  ten  years  of  hard  but  delightful  work  in  the  school  house,  and 
in  the  field  conjointly  with  my  fellow  workers,  in  Ohio,  in  pioneer  times.  Had  I 
not  already  taxed  your  patience  too  long,  I  would  tell  you  some  amusing  inci- 
dents of  those  early  days.  A  brief  mention  of  a  few  colaborers,  who  have 
entered  a  higher  school  than  earth  affords,  will  suffice. 

H.  H.  Barney  was  the  Richelieu;  quiet,  but  strong,  shrewd  and  persistent 
in  whatever  he  espoused,  he  laid  out  work  for  others  to  execute. 

Cowdery  was  a  gentle,  silent  working  man,  could  carry  a  measure  success- 
fully by  argument  when  he  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  never  gave  offense. 

Dr.  Ray  was  a  Henry  Clay,  good  at  compromise ;  he  could  always  be  relied 
on  for  any  feasible  project,  and  carried  a  strong  influence  whenever  he  spoke. 

Campbell,  Bachelor,  Rodgers,  Enowlton,  Milo  G.  Williams,  and  Lynch,  were 
ail  able,  reliable  men,  each  strong  and  valiant  in  his  place.  Olney,  Smyth, 
Henkle,  and  Lord,  each  bore  a  manly  part  in  the  work,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
do  and  pay  all  that  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  to  complete  success.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  Henkle  six  years  in  Indiana,  in  the  same  county 
and  in  the  same  pioneer  State  work,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  that  in  every 
emergency  and  on  every  occasion,  he  stood  in  the  front  rank,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  For  hard  scientific  labor  or  social  hilarity,  for  prac- 
tical work  in  the  school  room  or  on  the  lecture  rostrum,  or  for  abstruse  meta- 
physical discussion,  none  stood  above  W.  D.  Henkle.  He  left  Indiana  in 
absolute  disgust  when  Judge  Perkins  decided  the  law  unconstitutional  that 
gave  cities  and  towns  authority  to  tax  themsel.es  for  the  support  of  schools, 
declaring  that  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  emigration  from  the  State.  Over 
thirty  years  of  labor  since  I  left  Ohio,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  with  noble,  de- 
voted, talented  men,  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure,  but  I  remember  the 
grand  corps  of  pioneer  workers  in  Ohio,  a  few  only  of  whom  I  have  named,  as 
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the  grandest  men  of  our  age  They  blazed  the  trees,  reared  the  cabins,  cleared 
the  land  of  forests,  drained  the  swamps,  made  grand  highways,  and  you  now 
enjoy  the  results  of  their  toil  and  privations.  Where  now  you  occupy  stately 
and  elegantly  furnished  school  buildings,  then  there  were  none,  or  poor  apol- 
ogies wholly  unfit  1or  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied.  Teaching  was 
not  a  profession  then,  nor  was  the  teacher  honored  or  paid. 

Eighteen  men,  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  after  traveling  far,  over  rough  roads 
and  through  storms,  met  in  a  back  room  in  the  court-house  in  this  city  of 
Akron,  in  1847,  and  solemnly  and  in  earnest  laid  the  corner-stone  of  your  mag- 
nificent building,  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  and  originated  the  grand  and 
potent  agencies  that  have  been  at  work  for  forty  years  to  make  Ohio  the  great 
and  powerful  third  in  the  sisterhood  of  states.  Lofty  columns  of  marble  or 
granite  may  not  mark  the  place  where  their  bodies  rest,  but  they  have  erected 
to  themselves  columns  more  enduring  than  brass,  and  stronger  than  marble; 
their  memories  will  be  cherished  with  delight  by  all  true  patriots,  and  on  each 
returning  anniversary  of  your  Association,  you  will  bring  fresh  flowers  and 
green  wreaths  to  decorate  their  hallowed  graves  and  keep  fresh  in  your  recol- 
lections their  noble,  disinterested  and  patriotic  labors. 

And  now,  fellow  teachers,  may  I  give  the  suffix  and  fill  out  the  record  of 
fifty  years  ? 

I  told  you  of  going  to  Richmond,  Ind.  We  went  over  work  similar  to  that 
of  Ohio,  in  Indiana,  in  carrying  on  the  educational  reform.  The  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  organized  one  year  before  I  went  to  the  State.  An 
educational  journal  and  a  state  agent  had  to  be  established  and  sustained,  and 
work  was  carried  on  very  much  as  in  Ohio,  by  public  lectures,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  Btate  agent  (which  last  position  I  held  nearly  a  year,  and  did  work 
in  some  thirty  counties). 

I  was  on  the  Ohio  River  during  the  war,  and  held  one  of  the  four  State  Insti- 
tutes that  were  held  simultaneously  in  '66,  at  which  E  E.  White  bore  a  promi- 
nent and  valuable  part.  For  twenty-two  years  I  lived  and  taught  in  Paris, 
Ills.,  eight  years  superintendent  of  public  schools,  the  remainder  in  Edgar 
Collegiate"  Institute,  an  incorporated  institution. 

Not  having  lost  a  day  in  thirty- six  yearn,  it  was  thought  that  I  was  entitled 
to  a  furlough.  Obtaining  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  I  went  south,  spent  the 
winter  of  '84  and  '85  in  New  Orleans,  at  the  World's  Exposition,  and  in  Mis- 
sissippi. I  visited  schools  of  all  grades,  white  and  colored,  and  saw  every 
class  of  society,  from  highest  to  lowest.  Schoolfl  were  offered  me  in  several 
places,  but  I  came  home,  and  after  teaching  another  year,  I  resigned  the  place 
I  had  held  for  14  years  and  accepted  a  position  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  halfway  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  where  cold  chilling  blasts 
of  northern  winters  do  not  come,  where  the  thermometer  rarely  even  falls  be- 
low 20  degrees  in  winter,  where  fires  are  rarely  needed  in  school  rooms  after 
February,  where  fresh  fish  and  fresh  oysters  are  to  be  had  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  the  glorious  sea  breezes  fan  your  brow  every  day,  bringing  health  to 
your  lungs  and  vigor  and  elasticity  to  the  whole  system.  Among  our  100 
pupils  last  winter,  coughs  and  colds  were  rarely  known,  and  there  were  but  few 
weeks  in  which  boys  did  not  come  to  school  barefooted.  We  have  no  stoves 
to  heat  school  rooms  or  sitting  rooms.  Open  fire-places  give  all  the  warmth 
we  need,  as  well  as  perfect  ventilation.    Our  trees  are  evergreen  all  the  year; 
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flowers  open  in  March,  and  continue  until  Jane,  in  indescribable  beauty  and 
profusion.  The  thermometer  has  not  registered  above  90  degrees  yet,  and 
probably  will  Dot,  while  every  day,  and  often  in  the  night,  the  sea  breeze 
renders  summer  delightful,  rather  than  oppressive. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  State,  are  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 
Black  and  white  have  equal  advantages  in  free  schools,  which  are  open  to  all 
not  less  than  four  months  in  each  year,  but  in  separate  schools.  The  best 
free  school  that  I  have  seen  in  the  State,  was  a  colored  school  in  the  city  of 
Jackson.  Schools  and  school  houses  are  here  now  about  what  they  were  in 
Ohio  thirty-five,  and  in  Indiana  thirty,  years  ago.  There  are  good  private 
schools,  well  patronized,  and  bills  are  promptly  and  cheerfully  paid.  Teachers 
generally  make  money.  There  is  a  great  anxiety  in  many  places  to  have 
teachers  from  the  North,  as  also  other  classes,  farmers  and  mechanics.  We 
have  spent  a  very  pleasant  year  in  Mississippi  and  are  in  no  ways  anxious  to 
spend  any  more  winters  in  the  North. 

Men  from  Michigan  and  other  places  north  are  buying  up  lands  by  thousands 
of  acres,  and  many  are  coming  south  to  live,  after  selling  large  interests  in 
the  North.  Land  is  cheap.  Four  crops  are  often  raised  on  the  same  ground 
in  one  season.  Fruit  grows  abundantly,  except  apples.  Land,  when  culti- 
vated or  used  for  grazing,  yields  a  better  percent  here,  on  investment,  than  in 
Illinois  or  Indiana.  There  is  as  strong  corn  in  sight  as  I  have  ever  seen  in 
Illinois  or  Ohio. 

There  is  great  illiteracy  among  adult  people  of  all  colors,  but  the  next  gen- 
eration will  bring  a  great  improvement.  It  will  not  take  thirty  years  to  bring 
Mississippi  schools  and  society  up  to  what  they  are  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  now. 
Nowhere  have  we  received  a  more  hearty  welcome,  in  entering  upon  a  new 
field,  than  here,  and  our  success  has  exceeded  our  highest  expectations. 

With  many  thanks  to  officers  and  members  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, for  their  kind  indulgence,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  adieu. 
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ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 


BT  HON.   J.   T.   BROOKS,   SALEM,   O. 

It  is  the  popular  idea  that  a  corporation  is  a  monopoly.  This  idea  is  care- 
lessly encouraged  by  some  people,  and  assiduously  cultivated  by  others.  And 
as  monopolies  are  hated  because  they  have  exclusive  powers  and  tyrannize 
over  the  people,  so  it  happens  that  corporations  are  hated,  and  served  as  a  ty- 
rant is  served  when  he  fall*  into  the  hands  of  his  subjects,  namely,  without 
mercy. 

Inasmuch  as  corporations  are  not  monopolies,  and  as  the  popular  error  often 
results  in  injury  to  innocent  people,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  present  oc- 
casion to  consider  the  question  before  an  assembly  of  teachers,  whose  mission 
is,  first  to  learn,  then  to  think,  and  finally  to  teach. 
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A  corporation  is  a  body  of  natural  persons,  more  or  less  numerous,  associ- 
ated together  for  business  or  pleasure.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  I 
divide  them  into  two  classes :  Those  for  profit  and  those  not  for  profit  To  the 
latter  class  belong  institutions  devoted  to  learning,  philanthropy,  music,  art, 
pleasure,  etc.,  and  as  these  seldom,  if  ever,  fall  under  popular  condemnation, 
I  dismiss  them  from  further  mention,  and  confine  myself  entirely  to  those  of 
the  first  class. 

Corporations  are  described  as  creatures  of  law — or  as  artificial  beings  cre- 
ated by  law.  The  expression,  though  entirely  correct,  is  sometimes  mislead- 
ing: The  law  permits  any  number  of  persons,  generally  not  less  than  five,  to 
associate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  some  special  business.  It 
permits  them  to  take  an  assumed  name  and  to  sue  and  be  sued — contract  and 
and  be  contracted  with  under  that  name.  But  there  is  this  vital  difference  be- 
tween a  corporation  and  an  individual :  the  latter  may  do  all  things  except 
those  which  are  forbidden  by  law,  while  corporations  can  do  those  things  only 
which  they  are  especially  authorized  to  do.  The  right  to  do  those  things  which 
the  law  permits,  is  termed  a  franchise.  There  is  another  important  difference 
between  a  corporation  and  an  individual.  The  latter  may  engage  in  as  many 
different  enterprises  as  he  deems  proper,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  per- 
mit a  corporation  to  be  formed  for  one  kind  of  business  only.  Thus  a  manu- 
facturing corporation  cannot  do  a  telegraph  business.  A  railroad  company  may 
not  engage  in  insurance  or  banking. 

For  a  long  time  corporations  were  created  under  special  laws.  That  is,  a 
particular  set  of  persons  would  apply  to  the  law  making  power  for  authority  to 
engage  in  a  certain  business,  and  to  conduct  it  in  a  certain  way.  A  special 
law  would  be  passed  giving  the  privileges  desired,  and  such  special  law  would 
be  termed  a  charter.  Experience  soon  taught  that  this  mode  of  creating  cor- 
porations was  very  objectionable.  First,  there  was  a  great  and  useless  waste 
of  time  in  re-enacting  laws  that  were  in  substance  identical,  and  applied  to  dif- 
ferent sets  of  persons.  Next,  disgraceful  controversies  would  arise  before  the 
Legislature  between  those  who  wished  to  become  incorporated  for  a  certain 
purpose  and  those  who  were  interested  in  preventing  them.  Again,  special  and 
valuable  privileges  would  often  be  desired,  and  those  who  desired  them  were 
too  often  found  willing  to  pay  for  them.  As  a  consequence,  the  granting  of  spe- 
cial acts  of  incorporation  is  forbidden  by  nearly  all  State  Constitutions  of  mod- 
ern times,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  general  laws  are  in  force,  under  whose  provisions 
any  number  of  different  sets  of  persons  can  form  a  corporation,  and  the 
method  of  becoming  incorporated,  as  well  as  the  powers  and  duties  of  each, 
are  precisely  the  same  to  all.  The  idea  of  monopoly  should  disappear  with 
the  manner  of  creating  them.  The  method  of  forming  a  modern  corporation 
is  as  simple  and  inexpensive  as  can  be  imagined.  Any  five  citizens  may 
write  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper  the  fact  that  they  wish  to  become  associated  for 
some  purpose,  describing  it;  giving  also  the  name  they  wish  to  assume,  the 
amount  of  money  they  wish  to  invest,  and  the  place  of  business.  They  sub* 
scribe  their  names  to  this  paper,  acknowledge  it  before  a  notary  and  send  it 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  thereupon  they  are  a  corporation. 
Those  who  fear  corporations  and  denounce  their  monopoly  character,  should 
be  restored  to  a  full  sense  of  security  when  they  consider  how  many  multiples 
of  five  there  are  in  our  population  and  that  each  multiple  may  become  a  cor- 
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poration  if  it  wishes  without  asking  anybody's  consent,  and  provided  they  can 
raise  five  dollars  for  the  initiation  fee.  Monopoly  is  the  very  last  word  that 
should  be  applied  to  them.  The  advantages  of  such  an  association  to  its  mem- 
bers, who  are  called  stockholders,  are  these :  By  a  combination  of  capital, 
they  secure  the  benefits  of  organization  on  an  economical  basis.  Their  re- 
spective interests  in  the  corporate  enterprise  are  represented  by  certificates 
called  stock,  of  which  each  can  retain  possession  and  sell  at  pleasure.  Lastly 
and  most  important,  the  death  of  one  or  more  members  does  not  cause  a  disso- 
lution of  the  association,  as  is  the  case  with  unincorporated  partnerships. 

The  state  is  benefited  by  the  existence  of  corporations  as  follows:  Only 
through  this  large  combination  ot  individual  wealth  are  the  people  provided 
with  vast  internal  improvements,  like  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs  and  steam- 
ship lines.  These  corporations,  besides  ministering  to  the  daily  comforts  and 
wants  of  millions  of  people,  add  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  burden  of  taxation,  which  otherwise  would  rest  wholly  up- 
on individuals.  Finally,  by  the  use  of  a  common  or  corporate  name  the  trans- 
action of  business  on  a  large  scale,  the  bringing  and  defending  of  suits  in 
which  large  numbers  of  persons  are  interested  is  brought  to  an  easy  and  simple 
process. 

As  there  is  nothing  exclusive  in  the  mode  of  creating  corporations  nor  in  the 
character  of  privileges  which  they  receive,  neither  is  there  any  reason  why 
they  should  be  hated  because  of  the  extent  of  powers  that  are  bestowed  upon 
them,  or  the  profits  they  accumulate. 

In  the  first  place  not  an  instance  is  remembered,  where  a  corporation  is  al- 
lowed to  be  formed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  owning  real  estate.  Such  a  corp- 
oration would  become  odious  in  any  community.  Next,  a  corporation  is  per- 
mitted to  own  so  much  land  as  will  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  specific  object 
for  which  it  is  created,  and  no  more.  Society  is  thus  protected  against  a  mo- 
nopoly of  land — one  of  the  worst  evils  that  can  afflict  the  human  race.  Another 
prominent  feature  of  the  modern  law  of  corporations  is,  that  all  laws  which 
authorize  their  formation  are  subject  to  amendment  and  repeal.  Hence  the 
state  may  continually  impose  new  rules,  and  restrictions,  as  the  welfare  of  the 
people  demands.  If  corporations  multiply  too  rapidly  the  people  can  repeal 
the  law  which  authorizes  them  to  be  created.  If  those  already  in  existence 
are  found  to  have  more  power  than  is  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  state, 
all  of  them  can  be  wiped  out  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  legislative  arm,  or  if 
certain  corporations  assume  the  exercise  of  powers  which  have  not  been 
granted  to  them,  or  exercise  offensively  those  which  have  been  given  them, 
the  courts  will  intervene,  on  request  of  a  proper  party,  and  either  force  them 
to  act  within  the  bounds  of  law,  or  take  away  their  life. 

In  every  aspect  of  the  case,  the  people,  if  they  act  wisely,  are  safe  in  the 
presence  of  corporations.  They  can  create,  regulate  and  destroy  them  at 
pleasure. 

The  ratio  of  increase  of  wealth  of  a  corporation  is  no  greater  than  of  in- 
dividuals. The  profit  accumulated  is  no  greater  than  accrues  to  the  same 
amount  of  capital  managed  with  equal  wisdom  by  individuals.  The  special 
danger  that  results  from  a  large  accumulation  of  capital  will  be  considered 
hereafter,  but  the  distinction  between  excessive  profits  and  a  large  combination 
of  capital  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
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Manufacturing  corporations  are  seldom,  if  ever,  the  object  of  envy.  Now 
and  then  the  exclusive  use  of  an  invention  which  is  protected  by  a  patent,  en- 
ables a  corporation  to  build  up  a  colossal  fortune.  But  the  monopoly  lies  not 
in  the  exercise  of  corporate  power,  but  in  the  possession  of  the  patent  If  the 
profits  of  one  corporation  rise  above  a  normal  rate  of  income,  other  persons  are 
tempted  to  engage  in  the  same  business,  and  competition  soon  distributes  the 
excessive  gain  among  many  people.  Or  if  corporations  combine  to  maintain 
high  prices  or  restrict  production,  a  single  exercise  of  the  legislative  will 
blast  their  monopolizing  plans.  The  financial  experience  of  corporations  is 
like  that  of  individuals,  they  rise,  flourish  and  fall. 

Insurance  companies,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are  formed  on  the  mutual 
plan,  whereby,  after  payment  of  losses  and  expenses,  all  the  profits  go  to  the  in- 
sured. The  promoters  of  these  companies  invest  little  if  any  capital  and  look 
for  profit  to  salaries  instead  of  dividends.  But  whether  mutual  or  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  every  proper  regulation  which  the  law  may  impose.  The 
object  of  these  associations  is  to  create  a  fund  with  which  to  repair  the  losses 
caused  by  tempest,  fire  and  flood;  and  to  support  the  aged,  needy  and  help- 
less, when  death  shall  have  taken  away  other  means  of  support.  Society  is 
deeply  concerned  in  the  creation,  protection  and  regulation  of  corporations  of 
.this  kind.  They  inspire  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  with  habits  of  in- 
dustry, sobriety  and  economy.  They  induce  men  to  save,  and  provide  a  place 
for  their  savings.  When  properly  directed  by  the  state,  and  honestly  con- 
trolled by  their  managers,  they  relieve  society  of  an  immense  burden  of  pov- 
erty, wretchedness  and  crime. 

The  modern  prejudice  against  banks  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  this 
country,  and  is  a  worthless  heritage  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties.  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  incorporation  by  Congress  of  a  United 
States  Bank  was  deemed  by  Hamilton  and  his  political  associates  indispens- 
able to  the  stability  of  our  Government,  as  well  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its 
fiscal  operations  The  opposite  political  party,  whose  leader  was  the  illustri- 
ous Jefferson,  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  incorporate  a  Bank  and  charged 
that  Hamilton  and  his  friends  who  favored  the  Bank  were  insidiously  seeking 
to  undermine  the  Constitution  and  prepare  the  way  for  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  bitter  controversy  which  thus  arose,  and  con- 
tinued with  changing  fortunes  nearly  forty  years,  culminated  finally  during 
the  administration  of  President  Jackson.  At  that  time  a  large  and  respect- 
able portion  of  the  people  claimed  that  the  United  States  Bank  was  the  chief 
source  of  our  National  prosperity  and  safety.  An  equally  respectable  and 
greater  number  of  people,  called  Democrats,  denounced  the  bank  as  a 
moral  and  political  monster,  whose  further  existence,  they  said,  was  incom- 
patible with  republican  institutions  in  America.  They  were  in  the  majority. 
The  bank  went  down  amid  scenes  of  delight  and  anger  that  are  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  political  history  of  our  country.  And  to  this  day,  at  many  a 
Democratic  fireside,  the  hoary- headed  survivors  of  '36  describe  to  their  children 
and  grand-children  the  events  of  that  memorable  struggle. 

The  national  banks  of  modern  times  have  hardly  a  feature  in  common 
with  the  great  political  institution  of  Jackson's  day,  and  hence  should  escape 
modern  Democratic  antipathy.  The  capital  of  the  national  banks  is  not  con- 
centrated in  a  parent  institution,  with  ha,lf  a  dogen   branches ;    it  is   diffused 
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among  different  institutions  in  cities  and  villages  all  over  the  land.  It  is 
never  massed  in  favor  of  one  political  party  against  another,  nor  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  any  political  result  The  savings  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  worthy  people  are  invested  in  the  stock.  It  affords  a  safe  shelter 
for  the  surplus  money  of  millions  of  depositors,  and  performs  the  inland  ex- 
changes of  the  country  at  a  minimum  cost.  Manufacturers  and  other  business 
men  are  accommodated  with  needful  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest,  and  the 
country  is  supplied  with  a  circulating  medium  whose  inestimable  value  can  be 
appreciated  by  those  only  who,  prior  to  the  civil  war,  experienced  the  incon- 
venience, loss  and  ruin  which  resulted  from  local  and  irredeemable  bank 
money. 

The  average  profit  yielded  to  stockholders  of  national  banks  is  no  greater 
than  that  realized  by  superior  sagacity  in  other  lines  of  business.  If  surplus 
earnings  are  for  a  while  accumulated,  they  disappear  in  sudden  and  unexpected 
losses.  If  in  some  cases  extraordinary  dividends  are  realized,  it  will  be  found 
on  examination  that  they  are  due  to  superior  skill  in  management,  whereby 
large  deposits  are  secured,  losses  avoided,  and  not  at  all,  as  many  suppose,  to 
the  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money.  The  preservation  of  the  national  bank- 
ing system  should  be  an  object  of  concern  to  every  thoughtful  citizen.  Es- 
pecially should  it  be  saved  from  the  attacks  of  ignorant  and  self-seeking 
politicians. 

Of  all  forms  of  corporate  organization,  none  enter  so  largely  into  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  life  as  railroad  companies.  They  contribute  in  greater  variety 
to  the  welfare  of  a  greater  number  of  people,  with  less  profit  and  greater  loss 
to  their  owners  than  all  other  corporations  combined.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  less  understood  and  more  foolishly  denounced  and  maliciously  opposed 
than  all  others. 

I  am  not  here  as  the  champion  of  corporate  interests,  nor  to  defend  any  form  of 
corporate  tyranny.  But  I  deem  it  important  that  thinkers  and  teachers  should 
be  advised  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  administration  of  railroad  property. 

The  familiar  charges  against  railroad  companies  are  that  they  are  monopo- 
lies, that  they  are  overgrown  and  dangerous,  that  they  discriminate  un- 
justly in  respect  to  persons  and  places,  that  they  water  their  stock  and  con- 
tinue exorbitant  rates  of  transportation  in  order  to  maintain  dividends  on 
watered  capital,  that  their  employees  are  insolent,  inefficient,  and  delight  in 
malicious  destruction  of  property,  and  that  they  give  passes  and  money  to  men 
in  public  life  for  corrupt  purposes. 

The  indictment  is  lengthy  and  the  answer  must  be  brief. 

Railroad  companies  are  not  monopolies,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  end 
to  the  number  that  may  be  created.  Laws  are  now  in  force  by  which  a  railroad 
may  be  built  without  asking  anybody's  consent — on  every  foot  of  territory  in 
the  Union.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  build  a  railroad  should  not  denounce  as 
monopolists  those  who  do.  Some  other  word  than  monoplist  is  needed  if  one 
wishes  to  be  accurate.  The  word  monopoly  is  odious  and  its  improper  use 
encourages  ignorant  men  to  commit  acts  of  folly  and  crime.  The  educated 
man  should  be  considerate  in  speech  as  well  as  deed. 

The  idea  that  some  railroad  companies  are  overgrown  belongs  to  a  remote 
age  and  a  primitive  race  of  men.  Railroads  are  constructed  to  carry  persons 
and  property;  shall  they  not  be  large  enough  to  carry  all  that  are  offered?    If 
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they  are  not  enlarged  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  people,  who  is  to 
decide  what  part  shall  be  carried  and  what  part  shall  be  left  behind  ?  Or  who 
will  compel  other  roads  to  be  constructed  in  order  that  all  may  be  accommo- 
dated ;  or  if  a  company  puts  itself  in  condition  to  accommodate  all  who  come  to 
it,  why  is  it  more  to  be  feared  than  if  it  continued  to  accommodate  only  a  few  ? 
The  man  who  says  that  railroad  companies  are  overgrown,  mast  have  adopted 
the  following  as  part  of  his  political  faith:  A  railroad  company  that  is  able  to 
transact  all  the  business  that  is  offered  to  it,  is  an  enemy  to  the  state.  A. 
railroad  company  that  cannot  accommodate  the  public  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society.  It  is  better  that  part  of  the  people  only  should  be  transported 
on  railroads,  than  that  railroads  should  be  enlarged. 

Timid  people  of  this  sort  should  consider  that  increase  of  capital  is  needed 
to  secure  increase  of  facilities,  and  that  increase  of  capital  contains  no  new 
element  of  danger.  It  means  simply  work  and  wages  given  indefinitely  to 
laboring  men,  and  as  a  result  the  public  is  better  accommodated.  Neither  is 
a  new  power  of  evil  acquired  when  two  or  more  connecting  railroads  are  consoli-  *" 
dated  into  one.  The  transaction  is  wholly  on  paper  and  the  result  is  that  men 
and  things  who  are  transported  do  not  change  cars  so  often.  Whatever  is 
to  be  feared  from  railroad  companies,  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  their  length 
or  breadth.  The  manager  of  a  railroad  that  extends  from  A  to  B  may  be  a 
greater  scourge  than  the  manager  of  a  railroad  that  extends  from  A  to  Z. 
Moreover,  capital  becomes  timid  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  increases  as  it 
accumulates. 

If  railroad  officers  water  their  stock  two,  three,  or  a  hundred  times,  and  keep 
it  themselves,  nobody  is  hurt.  If  others  buy  it  they  take  the  same  risk  that  any- 
one does  who  buys  without  looking.  Accurate  information  is  published  every 
year  about  the  capital  stock,  debt,  earnings  and  expenses  of  every  railroad  in 
America.  If  a  man  buys  without  learning  these  items  and  loses  his  money,  his 
proper  remedy  is  to  put  in  jail  the  man  who  swindled  him.  Or  if  nobody  buys 
the  watered  stock,  and  the  man  who  watered  it  keeps  it  and  collects  excessive 
charges  for  the  use  of  his  railroad,  regulate  him  by  law,  tax  his  property  at  its 
true  value,  but  do  not,  on  the  strength  of  one  example,  arouse  a  prejudice 
against  every  railroad  company.  Although  there  are  several  hundred  rail- 
road companies  in  the  country,  less  than  half  a  dozen  have  unjustly  watered 
their  stock.  In  nearly  every  instance  in  which  railroad  capital  stock  has  been 
increased,  that  increase  has  been  based  upon  additions  and  extensions  to  the 
property;  and  increase  upon  such  facts  is  as  legitimate  as  the  original 
investment. 

How  difficult  it  is  for  a  railroad  company  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public 
in  respect  to  impartial  service  and  charges,  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress could  not  for  six  years  determine  what  rule  it  ought  to  impose;  and  hav- 
ing at  length,  after  great  debate  and  by  small  majority,  adopted  a  law,  whose 
stringent  features  they  at  the  same  time  authorized  a  commission  to  suspend ; 
that  commission,  after  much  argument  and  much  deliberation,  virtually  says  it 
can  do  nothing  in  the  premises,  and  every  railroad  aompany  must  do  the  best 
it  can  and  take  the  consequences. 

Railroad  companies  never  discriminate  between  persons  or  placet,  from 
choice ;  a  necessity  that  seems  greater  than  the  odium  it  excites,  drives  them 
to  it.  The  law  fixes  rates  for  transportation  of  persons  and  property  at  what  may 
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be  supposed  to  be  a  reasonable  sum.  The  companies  never  charge  more  than  that 
sum,  but  they  sometimes  charge  less,  and  as  everybody  at  different  places  does 
not  share  this  redaction  on  equal  terms,  the  complaint  of  discrimination  arises. 
If  the  conditions  were  the  same  at  all  places,  the  rates  would  be  uniform  ;  and 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  lies  in  a  just  comprehension  of  the 
rights  of  the  shipper  and  the  company  in  each  particular  case.  It  seems 
needless  to  say  that  a  special  rebate  given  to  a  favored  shipper  is  a  fraud 
which  should  find  swift  punishment,  and  that  no  railroad  company  performs 
its  duty  to  the  public,  unless  its  charges  are  uniform  to  all  persons  living  at  the 
same  place,  and  unless  its  facilities  are  given  impartially  to  all. 

Not  one  railroad  company  in  twenty  earns  money  enough  to  pay  dividends 
regularly  to  its  stockholders,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  half  the  capital 
stook  of  railroad  companies  in  America  has  ever  yielded  a  cent  of  interest  to 
its  owners.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  profits  earned  by  railroad  com- 
panies, that  should  excite  popular  envy  or  hostility.  Men  have  made  money 
by  the  manipulation  of  railroad  securities,  but  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  manipulation  and  earnings. 

If  the  public  is  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  owners  of  railways,  they  can  do 
so  by  observing  the  difference  between  owner  and  employe,  and  punish  and 
reward  each  according  to  his  deserts.  The  owners  of  railways  are  beset  with 
every  difficulty  and  danger  that  is  incident  to  the  management  of  property. 
These  troubles  are  magnified  in  proportion  to  the  vastneBS  of  the  property  and 
the  number  of  servants  employed.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  of  administra- 
tion must  be  entrusted  entirely  to  representatives,  who  as  officers,  managers, 
superintendents,  agents,  track- men  and  train-men,  seldom  have  any  pecuni- 
ary interest  at  stake,  except  their  salaries,  and  who  like  all  other  men,  are  bus 
ceptible  to  temptation,  error  of  judgment,  carelessness  and  insolence.  So  it 
happens  that  the  history  of  railroad  enterprise  is  a  record  of  loss,  waste  and 
ruin.  Land  owners  exact  double  and  treble  the  value  of  their  land  when  it  is 
needed  for  right  of  way.  Civil  engineers  make  mistakes  of  judgment  in 
selecting  routes,  or  mistakes  of  computation  in  estimating  cost  of  construc- 
tion. High  executive  officers  yield  to  the  temptation  to  make  money  out  of 
the  knowledge  which  their  position  affords ;  managers  commit  errors  of  judg- 
ment in  adopting  one  course  of  policy  or  pursuing  another;  trains  that  are 
hurled  through  space  at  high  speed  in  the  same  and  opposite  directions  inev- 
itably destroy  property,  life  and  limb;  agents  default,  conductors  embezzle, 
and  employes  steal.  The  means  employed  in  transportation  are  numerous  and 
costly ;  the  value  and  amount  of  property  carried  is  great,  and  mingled  with  it 
all,  in  positions  of  greater  or  less  danger  are  innumerable  human  beings. 
Hence,  when  a  single  man  fails  to  do  his  duty,  or  an  unforeseen  accident 
occurs,  the  pecuniary  loss  is  enormous.  A  civil  engineer  inspects  a  bridge 
every  year  and  thinks  it  safe.  He  is  mistaken,  and  the  loss  to  the  company 
is  half  a  million ;  a  careless  mechanic  inserts  a  defective  bolt  in  an  engine  or 
car,  and  in  time  the  mutilation  and  death  of  scores  of  people  is  announced.  A 
brakeman  neglects  to  properly  guard  the  rear  of  his  train  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  in  making  good  the  loss.  These  misfortunes 
will  occur  in  spite  of  sleepless  vigilance,  the  keenest  foresight  and  the  soundest 
judgment  Even  a  word  of  apology  can  sometimes  be  spoken  for  the  univer- 
sally denounced  reprobate  who  handles  and  occasionally  smashes  baggage. 
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When  a  belated  train  reaches  a  station,  and  scores  of  passengers  are  eager  to 
reach  a  connecting  train  and  are  fretful  about  long  delays,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  baggage  master's  zeal  outruns  his  discretion,  and  trunks  are  handled  with 
an  eye  to  speed  rather  than  safety. 

Again,  a  large  part  of  a  railway  company's  earnings  comes  from  its  passen- 
ger service ;  a  large  part  of  this  service  is  performed  under  conditions  which 
allow  no  check  whatever  upon  conductors.  Passengers  take  and  leave  the  train 
at  every  station ;  they  travel  long  and  short  distances.  It  is  impossible  for 
anyone  but  the  conductor  to  know  what  the  cash  fares  are.  A  knowledge  of 
this  fact  by  the  conductor  begets  within  him  an  irresistible  temptation  to  steal. 
The  proof  has  been  conclusive  in  many  instances,  that  a  company  has  in  this 
way  been  robbed  by  a  corps  of  conductors  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousaad 
dollars  in  a  year. 

In  the  next  place,  the  owners  of  railways,  in  addition  to  the  losses  they  suffer 
from  the  acts  of  their  employes,  encounter  on  a  large  scale  moral  blindness  en 
the  part  of  those  who  deal  with  them  as  passengers  or  shippers.  One  of  the  wit- 
tiest of  American  authors  prefixed  to  a  popular  essay,  some  years  ago,  tkts 
startling  proposition :  "Under  favorable  circumstances,  all  men  will  steal." 
If  he  had  added  the  words  "from  corporations,'1  so  that  it  would  read  "Under 
favorable  circumstances,  all  men  will  steal  from  corporations,"  the  remark 
would  come  nearer  the  truth.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  dealing  with  a  railroad 
company,  the  average  mind  loses  its  natural  perception  of  justice,  and  the 
average  conscience  becomes  dull.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  those  weak  persons 
who,  having  no  moral  stamina,  yield  to  temptation  and  steal,  embezzle  or 
abuse  a  trust,  whether  serving  a  corporation  or  an  individual :  I  refer  to  multi- 
tudes of  people  of  both  sexes,  whose  character  in  general  is  above  reproach, 
who  always  deal  justly  with  individuals,  but  cheat  a  railroad  company  when- 
ever they  can.  They  will  lie  about  a  child's  age  from  whom  a  half  or  full  fare 
i»  due.  They  enter  cars  without  a  ticket,  hoping  for  a  chance  to  deceive  the 
conductor.  If  they  have  a  ticket  and  the  conductor  passes  without  demand- 
ing it  they  say  they  gave  it  to  him,  and  thus  save  it  for  another  ride.  They 
justify  themselves  in  this  petty  stealing  on  the  ground  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany will  never  feel  it,  and  that  it  is  a  grinding  monopoly  anyhow.  Some 
business  men,  and  especially  manufacturers  who  would  scorn  to  cheat  a  me- 
chanic or  tradesman,  rob  railroad  companies  on  a  colossal  scale,  without  com- 
punction, by  false  invoices  and  overloading  cars ;  cars  thus  overloaded  often 
break  down  while  in  swift  motion,  and  a  loss  of  thousands  upon  thousands  is 
cast  upon  the  company. 

When  from  all  these  facts  it  is  learned  that  for  one  stockholder  in  a  railroad 
company  who  gets  a  dividend,  there  are  a  hundred  who  never  get  one,  are  we 
not  convinced  that  they  are  not  growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  people  ? 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  features  that  pertain  to  corporations. 
We  have  seen  that  they  are  completely  within  legislative  control ;  and  that 
many  of  the  popular  ideas  in  respect  to  them  are  erroneous  and  unjust. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  evil  tendencies  in  the  relations  between  cor- 
porations and  the  state  which  remain  to  be  considered. 

These  corporations  are  created,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  money,  but  to 
get  it,  and  save  all  they  can.  As  they  are  born  of  the  law  and  restrained  by  it, 
and  especially  as  they  can  do  nothing  but  what  the  law  permits,  they  are  often 
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in  council  ohambers  and  legislative  halls,  asking  for  new  powers,  or  objecting 
to  new  restraints.  As  some  of  them,  particularly  railroad  companies,  employ 
large  numbers  of  servants,  in  charge  of  highly  dangerous  machinery,  they  are 
daily  and  hourly  in  court  to  answer  civilly  or  criminally  to  the  complaints  of 
other  people.  Finally,  as  they  acquire  visible  property  in  large  amounts  which 
is  subject  to  taxation  and  assessment  they  are  powerfully  affected  by  the 
methods  in  which  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  state  are  conducted.  When 
corporations  are  brought  before  those  who  make,  interpret  or  enforce  the  law, 
they  stand  between  two  fierce,  corrosive  fires ;  on  one  hand  are  servants  of  the 
people,  eager  to  exact  by  way, of  fine,  verdict  or  tax  ail  they  can  get;  on  the 
other,  their  own  servants  equally  determined  not  to  be  robbed  and  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  favor  or  protection.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  frequent 
courts  that  it  has  become  practically  impossible  for  a  railroad  company  to  get 
a  verdict  from  a  jury,  no  matter  what  are  the  facts.  Not  only  is  a  company 
forced  to  pay  money  under  circumstances  where  an  individual  would  go  free, 
but  they  are  forced  to  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  an  individual  would 
have  to  pay  under  the  same  circumstances.  Verdicts  in  such  cases  are  often 
the  result  of  malign  prejudice  of  jurors,  but  they  are  sometimes  procured  by 
corrupt  personal  solicitation.  In  many  cases  judges  are  restrained  by  cun- 
ningly devised  laws  from  interfering  with  the  verdict,  and  in  others  they  are 
restrained  by  considerations  wholly  personal  to  themselves.  Those  who  sup- 
pose that  all  lawyers  when  converted  into  judges  become  purified  of  earthly 
dross,  and  rise  above  the  temptations  and  weakness  of  other  men,  are  mis- 
taken. They  hold  tremendous  power  over  the  destiny  of  the  citizen  and  the 
corporation,  and  they  exercise  it  sometimes  as  selfishly  as  if  it  were  a  private 
and  personal  prerogative.  When  in  this  way  a  corporation  is  judicially  robbed, 
and  is  wholly  without  redress,  and  the  robbery  is  repeated  again  and  again, 
and  other  persons  grow  rich  by  the  operation,  and  the  people  at  large  think  or 
care  nothing  about  it,  the  servants  of  the  corporation  find,  at  last,  a  way  to 
prevent  it.  In  large  cities,  where  the  evil  most  prevails,  jury  fixing  has  be- 
come a  trade,  and  lawyers  are  employed  without  regard  to  their  knowledge  of 
law.  This  deadly  contagion  will  spread  to  town  and  country  unless  the  source 
of  the  evil  is  removed. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  property  of  individuals  is  taxed  far  below  its  value, 
while  that  of  some  corporations  is  taxed  at  full  value  or  far  in  excess  of  its 
value.  In  this  species  of  robbery  the  whole  community  gets  a  Bhare,  and  is 
therefore  a  party  to  the  fraud.  Uniformity  of  taxation  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  all  civilized  states.  To  secure  this  uniformity  two  conditions  are  in- 
dispensable :  First,  That  all  property  should  be  valued  on  a  uniform  basis. 
Second,  That  the  same  rates  of  levy  should  be  applied  to  all.  The  applica- 
tion of  one  rate  to  one  species  of  property  and  another  rate  to  another  would 
be  an  outrage  too  monstrous  and  palpable.  So  the  trouble  is  avoided  and  the 
same  result  secured  by  adopting  different  modes  of  valuation.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Ohio  requires  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its  true  value  in  money. 
The  application  of  this  rule  is  a  broad  farce.  Farms,  houses,  horses,  cattle, 
implements  and  furniture  are  taxed  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  sixty  percent  of 
their  value.  The  property  of  manufacturing  corporations  is  taxed  about  on 
the  same  basis.  Banks  and  insurance  companies  fare  a  little  worse.  Railroad 
companies  are  taxed  for  all  and  more  than  they  are  worth.     Not  all  of  them, 
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but  most  of  them.  This  result  is  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of 
auditors  and  boards  of  appraisers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  appraise  property  at 
its  true  value  in  money.  And  the  injustice  results  because  township  assessors 
and  boards  of  equalization  assess  other  property  at  only  a  third  or  half  its 
value.  It  can  never  be  expected  that  the  people  will  inaugurate  a  revolution 
in  order  that  they  may  pay  higher  taxes.  Bat  it  may  be  hoped  they  will  some 
day  see  the  wisdom  of  being  just  toward  fellow  citizens,  though  the  result  may 
be  to  lay  a  slightly  heavier  burden  on  themselves.  In  State  legislatures  and 
city  councils  the  opportunities  for  corruption  are  numerous,  and  they  are  not 
neglected.  Public  servants  are  willing  to  sell  their  votes,  and  servants  of  cor- 
porations are  willing  to  buy  them.  Chairmanships  of  leading  committees  are 
coveted  for  the  chances  they  afford  to  make  money.  Even  committees  are  en- 
larged to  absurd  dimensions  to  give  opportunities  for  plunder  to  a  greater 
number  of  members.  In  the  senate  of  one  of  the  leading  Western  States  the 
committee  on  railroads  contains  nearly  half  the  entire  body  of  senators.  One 
member  tells  you  he  wants  $500  for  his  services  in  securing  the  passage  of  your 
bill,  through  the  other  house.  Thus  the  semblance  of  virtue  remains,  though 
its  substance  be  lost.  A  gang  of  thieves  in  a  city  council,  through  a  safe 
medium,  advises  you  that  $50,000  in  cash,  in  advance,  is  the  condition  on 
which  a  privilege  needful  to  a  corporation  and  to  the  public  can  be  secured. 
The  offer  is  spurned,  and  virtue  has  its  reward,  in  defeat.  The  same  gang 
demands  $4,000  of  a  private  citizen  for  the  privilege  of  connecting  his  ware- 
house with  a  railroad  in  the  adjacent  street,  and  he  pays  the  price  because  he 
needs  the  connection  and  can  do  no  better. 

The  gift  of  passes  by  railroad  companies  to  men  in  public  life  has  become  a 
chronic  evil.  It  was  long  ago  a  scandal  and  a  shame.  It  is  idle  to  say  the 
companies  began  the  practice  with  corrupt  design,  for  it  cannot  be  proven. 
Moreover  somebody  was  ready  to  receive  the  offered  gift,  else  no  gift  could 
have  been  made.  Now  the  companies  see  that  a  pass  in  the  hands  of  public 
men  brings  them  no  protection;  but  the  official,  long  accustomed  to  the 
perquisite  of  free  travel,  resents  a  diminution  of  his  income,  and  now  it  will 
take  the  combined  efforts  of  people  and  stockholders  to  get  rid  of  the  abuse. 

The  last  stage  of  danger  is  reached  when  corporations,  either  for  protection 
or  gain,  use  the  power  of  accumulated  wealth  in  popular  elections.  And  there 
is  at  this  time  in  certain  places  a  strong  tendency  in  that  direction.  There  is 
but  one  way  in  which  society  can  meet  this  insidious  foe,  and  that  is  by  deal- 
ing justly  with  it.  Corporations  will  never  resort  to  the  extreme  and  expen- 
sive measure  of  electing  public  men,  provided  those  whom  the  people  elect  will 
treat  them  fairly.  But  they  will  not  submit  to  be  robbed  by  men  in  office  who 
profit  by  the  robbery.  Such  an  enemy  they  will  attack  at  his  vital  point, 
namely,    at  the  polls. 

Here,  then,  is  our  final  lesson.  The  people  must  give  more  time,  or  at  least 
enough  time  and  attention  to  politics  to  elect  pare  men  to  office  and  keep 
them  so.  A  corporation  cannot  bribe,  unless  there  is  a  person  who  will  be 
bribed.  But  the  official  must  not  only  be  pure,  he  must  be  just,  and  just  to 
every  one;  and  the  people  must  make  him  so,  by  following  his  official  acts  and 
condemning  him  when  not  just.  This  means  that  politics  is  a  part  of  the 
private  business  and  duty  of  every  citizen  ;  that  he  must  give  it  attention  and 
apply  to  it  business  methods  and  organization.      How  long  would  the  thriving 
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institutions  of  Akron  continue,  if  their  owners  visited  them  once  or  twice  a 
year  or  not  at  all,  and  accepted  as  managers,  superintendents  and  cashiers, 
anybody  who  asked  for  the  places? 

In  our  Utopian  scheme  of  government,  the  citizen  will  confer  with  fellow 
citizen,  singly  or  in  assembly,  and  hunt  up  good  men  for  office,  as  he  would  a 
clerk,  book  keeper  or  agent.  He  will  help  to  place  public  affairs  on  a  high 
plane,  or  he  will  stop  complaining  that  they  are  on  a  low  plane.  If  he  gives 
no  attention  to  politics  himself,  he  will  not  lament  that  others  do  the  same.  He 
will  not  wonder,  when  bright  and  honest  men  leave  the  political  field,  that 
rogues  and  fools  have  taken  their  places. 

But  what  has  the  gentle  race  of  teachers  to  do  with  these  questions  ?  They 
neither  control  votes,  enforce  laws,  nor  engage  in  the  fierce  strife  for  gaiu. 
What  can  they  do  ?  I  answer,  everything.  The  aimless,  helpless,  wandering 
child  of  the  present  is  the  man  of  the  future.  Cannot  the  simple  principles  of 
rectitude  and  justice  be  instilled  in  his  mind  so  that  he  can  never  forget  them  ? 
The  youthful  scholar  and  student  of  to  day  will  bear  the  burdens  of  citizenship 
to-morrow.  Can  he  not  be  taught  the  duty  of  a  citizen  and  a  patriot?  Lycur- 
gus,  Confucius,  Pythagoras  and  other  Pagans  thought  it  could  be,  and  taught 
it ;  and  their  names  will  never  fade.  Schools  arid  colleges  fill  and  adorn  the 
land.  The  intellect  of  man  is  stored  with  the  treasures  of  learning;  by  disci- 
pline, it  is  exalted  to  infinite  heights.  But  what  is  the  product?  Is  individual 
happiness  promoted?  Is  the  sum  of  human  welfare  increased?  A  knowledge 
of  mathematics  will  not  save  one  from  bankruptcy.  He  may  travel  the  circle 
of  the  sciences,  yet  be  the  victim  of  partnerships,  suretyships  and  shams  all 
his  life.  Ninety- five  percent  of  all  business  men  become  insolvent.  Cannot 
the  domain  of  instruction  be  enlarged,  so  that  along  with  the  intellect  the 
judgment  may  be  trained  ?  Cannot  the  precepts  of  worldly  wisdom,  of  private 
worth,  of  public  duty  be  taught  as  well  as  arithmetic,  geography  and  history? 
If  ever  the  tide  of  human  misery  is  rolled  away,  it  will  be  done  by  teachers, 
who,  fitted  for  the  task,  will  give  their  pupils  wisdom  as  well  as  knowledge, 
and  develop  character  and  understanding  as  well  as  intellect  It  can  never 
be  done  at  the  Sunday  school,  from  the  pulpit,  nor  even  in  the  home  circle. 
Parents,  wearied  with  the  labors  and  struggles  of  life,  cannot  do  it  if  they  were 
qualified,  and  they  are  not  qualified.  The  pulpit  and  the  Sunday  school  have 
other  work  to  do,  and  one  hour  of  one  day  in  seven  is  not  enough.  Newspa- 
pers, magazines,  books  are  accessible  to  a  small  portion  of  the  race,  and  their 
mission  is  to  entertain,  not  to  drill.  What  other  instru  men  tali  tes  are  left  us  ? 
If  people  are  taught  it  must  be  by  the  teachers. 

The  blessings  of  mankind  await  him  who  shall  give  text-book  and  formula 
to  teach  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy;  that  truth  is  a  priceless  jewel;  that  a 
loose  tongue  and  a  bad  temper  are  foes  to  happiness;  that  reverence  is  due  to 
the  old,  charity  to  the  poor,  help  to  the  weak  ;  that  trust  funds  are  sacred  as 
vestal  fire ;  that  debt  is  danger ;  and  haste  to  get  rich  fills  the  world  with  sor- 
row. And  they  who  teach  these  precepts  patiently,  earnestly  and  hopefully 
shall 

"Scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  Nation's  eye." 
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THE   RELATION   OF  THE  TEACHER  TO  SANITATION. 


BT  T.    CLARES   MILLER,   M.   D.,   MA8SILLON,   0. 

I  have  before  me  to-day,  an  audience  that  better  represents  the  intelligence, 
the  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  average  physical  excellence,  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  than  any  other  gathering  I  am  likely  to  be  permitted  to  look  in  the  face. 

I  attribute  to  you  this  high  position,  as  a  representative  body,  because  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  deal  in  selection,  and  I  also  believe  that  the  people  have 
a  pretty  well  defined  ideal,  toward  which  they  are  constantly  striving. 

The  great  mass  of  our  people  are  very  anxious  that  the  children,  during  the 
most  ductile  period  of  their  lives,  should  be  under  the  best  of  influences.  The 
teacher  stands  or  falls  at  the  bar  of  public  judgment;  a  place  so  important 
cannot  long  be  held  by  a  man  or  woman  of  inferior  intelligence:  character  is, 
no  less,  an  important  consideration ;  so  persons  of  doubtful  character,  or  un- 
savory reputation,  are  rapidly  weeded  out.  Almost  any  serious  physical  de- 
fect is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  eminent  success  in  the  arduous  and  ex- 
acting duties  of  the  teacher's  life.  The  contact  of  teachers  in  organizations  for 
purposes  of  mental  improvement,  constantly  tends  to  growth  and  increased  effi- 
ciency, while  the  element  which  is  satisfied  with  minimum  qualifications,  is 
continually  dropping  out.  It  must  be  true  that  the  weeding  process  has  been 
pretty  effectually  finished  before  the  members  of  an  association  like  this  can 
Bhake  hands,  and  exchange  congratulations,  for  the  fortieth  time.  No  doubt 
much  of  the  wheat  has  been  winnowed  out  in  the  winds  of  these  forty  years, 
and  I  do  not  have  to  assume  much  when  I  say  doubtless  the  chaff  is  about  all 
gone. 

All  sane  men  and  women  are  teachers.  All  nature,  animate,  and  inanimate, 
is  instrumental  in  calling  out  and  developing  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
capabilities  of  our  raee,  but  the  manor  woman  of  your  profession  is  preeminent- 
ly the  teacher.  No  other  class  or  profession  has  such  opportunities  for  shap- 
ing the  character  of  the  generation  about  to  come  on  the  stage.  The  teacher  of 
to-day,  to  a  very  large  extent,  shapes  the  destiny  of  the  nation  of  tomorrow. 
The  responsibilities  of  your  position  are  great  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  your  work.  The  numberless  opportunities  which  open  to  the  real  teacher, 
on  every  hand,  are  but  so  many  gateways  to  duty. 

The  physician  hardly  avoids  coming  to  look  upon  physical  welfare,  as  of 
first  importance,  and  perhaps  few  of  my  professional  brethren  could  be  per- 
suaded that  the  climax  of  mental  or  moral  culture  can  be  reached  from  a 
pathological  basis. 

Clergymen,  we  are  prone  to  think,  give  too  little  thought  to  the  body  in 
their  absorbing  interest  and  anxiety  for  the  good  of  the  soul.  It  remains  for 
the  teacher  to  recognize  the  parallel  importance,  in  a  practical  sense,  and  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical.  He  has  abundant 
opportunity  to  note  the  congestion  of  countenance,  the  complaints  of  headache, 
and  the  progressive  deterioration  of  blood  and  loss  of  physical  tone,  as  the 
term  moves  on  toward  its  close.  He  traces  these  effects  to  their  cause,  foul 
air,  he  has  not  failed  to  note  that  this  same  foul  air  is  pregnant  with  mischief, 
and  idleness,  mental  dullness,  blunted  moral  sense,  and  loss  of  physical  tone — 
children  of  a  common  parent,  invade  the  school  room,   hand  in  band.    The 
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teacher  who  wages  his  war  against  this  brood  has  not  brought  his  gray  hairs 
into  this  convention,  while  the  one  who  is  to-day  making  his  fight  against  the 
parent  of  these  formidable  foes  to  success  bids  fair  to  appear  ten  years  hence 
at  the  semi-centennial  meeting  of  this  Association. 

In  whatever  community  the  teacher  finds  his  work,  he  becomes  an,  important 
and  influential  element.  The  permanence  of  his  tenure  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  maintain,  for  himself,  a  standard  of  intelligence  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  average  of  that  community;  so  long  as  he  is  respected  and  believed 
in,  he  may  remain  ;  whenever  he  can  no  longer  be  looked  up  to,  his  usefulness 
is  at  an  end,  and  he  must  go.  , 

The  real  teacher  is  no  less  a  teacher  of  the  people  than  of  the  children.  His 
calling  brings  him  in  daily  contact  with  families  which  are  never  reached  by 
the  professional  teacher  of  morals,  and  whose  training  in  this  regard  most  be 
sorely  neglected,  but  for  the  wholesome  precepts,  and  the  salutary  example  of 
the  teacher;  hence,  character  becomes  the  prime  qualification  in  order  to  the 
good,  alike  of  the  family  and  the  State.  He  is  well  known  in  families  where 
the  physician  is  almost  a  total  strangeT,  and  into  which  no  ray  of  sanitary  light 
is  likely  to  penetrate,  unless  it  emanates  from  him :  how  important,  it  is 
then,  that  he  should  be  enthusiastically  interested  in  the  laws  of  living.  In- 
terest is  the  unquenchable  thirst  to  *hich  knowledge  ministers. 

When  a  teacher  experiences  in  his  own  person,  and  Bees  daily  exemplifica- 
tion in  his  school,  of  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  debility,  resulting  from 
rebreathed  air,  am  I  too  bold  when  I  assume  that  he  becomes  intensely  alive 
to  the  importance  of  ventilation,  and  makes  himself  master  of  the  principles 
involved  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  respirable  air  ?  or  is  it  possible 
that  he  may  look  upon  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  unmoved?  Can  he  con- 
template the  destruction  of  the  eyes  of  the  young  American  Samson,  and  not 
address  himself  to  the  mastery  of  the  principles,  which  should  govern  in  the 
lighting  of  the  school  room,  and  the  tint,  and  type  of  the  page  to  be  studied  ? 

I  may  safely  say  that  his  voice  will  be  heard  in  protest  against  too  limited 
window  apace,  against  light  reaching  the  pupil  from  the  wrong  direction,  and 
that  his  hand  will  never  touch  a  curtain  or  phude  until  he  has  considered  the 
effect  in  the  nearest  and  most  remote  corner  of  the  room;  he  will  never  sacri- 
fice forty  pairs  of  eyes  in  order  to  secure  the  comfort  of  his  own.  As  far  as 
his  influence  goes,  it  will  be  exerted  to  hasten  the  publishers  of  eye-destroying 
text-books  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy  or  worse ;  and  he  will  be  better  pleased 
with  one  gleam  of  intelligence  than  with  a  whole  chapter  of parrot-like  vocif- 
eration of  mummified  or  fossilized  rules. 

With  daily  opportunities  to  note  the  distorted  spines  and  hollow  chests,  as 
they  file  by  him,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  very  fact  that  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  these  children,  is  ample  evidence,  to  my  mind,  that  hia  hu- 
mane instincts  are  such  as  will  not  permit  him  to  look  upon  these  deformities, 
without  being  stimulated  to  a  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  agency  of  school  life  in 
their  production.  He  knows  what  seats  should  be,  and  is  a  sworn  enemy  to 
badly  constructed  or  poorly  adapted  seats.  He  is  an  instructor  in  all  questions 
of  position.  He  knows  that  habitual  faulty  attitudes  tend  to  permanent  distor- 
tions, that  anatomical  relations,  often  or  long  disturbed,  bring  about  fixed  de- 
partures from  normal  relations.  He  gazes  into  the  full  depth  of  meaning  in  the 
phrase,  "as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined,"  and  finds  that  it  applies  tQ 
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the  spinal  as  well  as  the  cerebral  center,  and  to  the  peripheral  nervous  expan- 
sion, as  well  as  to  either,  and  no  less  to  muscular  fibre  and  partially  ossified 
bone. 

You  may  say  that  "  teachers  do  not  control  the  location,  construction, 
warming,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  furnishing  of  school  houses."  True  enough, 
but  they  may  have  influence. in  these  important  matters,  and  influence  relates 
to  control,  as  the  stirrup  to  the  saddle.  At  any  rate,  every  teacher  becomes  a 
sanitarian  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  best  of  the  execrable  work  done  by  others, 
who  do  not  realize,  as  he  does,  the  bad  results  of  unsanitary  school  rooms. 

During  from  four  to  ten  months  of  the  year  the  children  are  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher.  Under  our  popular  government,  reforms  must  be  ac- 
complished through  educational  processes,  the  best  of  laws  are  to  a  great  extent 
inoperative  unless  backed  up  by  public  sentiment,  the  sanitary  millenium  can 
be  ushered  in  only  by  the  cultivation  of  the  people  in  a  proper  direction ;  this 
must  begin  in  childhood,  when  mental  and  physical  habits,  if  formed,  are  yet 
plastic.  The  ideal  of  the  artist  is  enshrined  in  the  block  of  marble  but  does 
not  survive  in  the  unsym metrical  product.  The  teacher  must  recognize  that  in 
so  far  as  he  fails  in  shaping  the  character  of  those  under  his  care,  other  in- 
fluences are  at  work,  with  profligate  wastefulness,  and  aimless  chiseling,  if  not 
worse,  to  mar  and  destroy,  or  otherwise  defeat  all  hopes  of  symmetry  and 
loveliness.  Heknows  that  the  most  hopeful  material  is  likely  to*  be  spoiled  for 
all  time  by  bungling  workmanship,  so  he  cannot  and  does  not  rest  in  meagre 
attainments,  and  inferior  qualifications.  He  has  come  to  use  the  text-books, 
throughout,  with  almost  the  same  automatic  unconsciousness  of  effort  that  he 
uses  the  alphabet;  but  the  living  text- books,  looking  him  in  the  face,  hourly 
present  unfamiliar  pages  of  absorbing  interest,  and  well  nigh  inscrutable  mys- 
tery. Some  of  these  pages  are  in  broad-faced  and  legible  type,  but  many  are 
blurred  and  jumbled,  and  abound  in  undecipherable  foot-notes. 

If  we  could  be  permitted  to  study  humanity  in  a  state  of  moral,  mental  and 
physical  health,  we  might  more  easily  become  masters ;  but  our  hearts  fail  us 
when  we  realize  that  most  specimens  are  warped,  distorted,  and  disfigured  out 
of  almost  all  resemblance  to  the  original  image. 

A  man  comes  to  me  and  says,  "  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  tell  what 
ails  me?"  He  evidently  considers  himself  a  puzzle.  He  says,  "  I  am  drowsy 
by  day  and  sleepless  by  night,  my  head  aches,  my  bones  ache ;  I  have  pains  in 
my  stomach  before  eating,  and  I  am  in  agony  after  taking  my  food ;  my  sight 
is  blurred,  my  ears  ring,  my  hands  shake,  my  walk  is  unsteady,  my  thoughts 
are  confused,  I  have  '  catarrh  in  my  head,'  and  *  liver  complaint,'  and  '  heart 
disease/  and  one  doctor  says  I  have — I  don't  know  what  he  called  it,  but  I 
think  he  was  the  only  man  who  understood  my  case."  He  tells  me  he  has 
taken  everything  from  "soothing  syrup"  to  "hop  bitters;  "  he  has  used  "liver 
pads/1  "  magnetic  armatures/'  and  "  electric  belts/1  "  drawing  plasters  "  and 
"strengthening  piasters."  He  has  consulted  fourteen  doctors  and  has  a  won- 
derful museum  of  opinions.  If  I  prescribe  for  him  I  simply  put  my  name  on 
his  list  as  the  fifteenth  doctor,  and  my  opinion  goes  into  the  fifteenth  pigeon- 
hole. A  child  is  brought  which  inherits  a  bad  physical  organization — can  I 
cure  him?  Nothing  short  of  resurrection  power  can  do  that.  Is  science  then 
at  fault  ?    Is  my  art  a  failure  ?    If  we  had  to  do  only  with  properly  organized 
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humanity,  the  practice  of  medicine  would  be  greatly  simplified.  Would 
teaching  ? 

The  knots  and  imperfections  in  the  finished  work  will  speak  in  defense  of 
the  carpenter's  skill,  when  he  fails  to  make  a  first-rate  job  out  of  third-rate 
stuff;  but  your  problem  and  mine  is  to  work  the  native  mental,  physical,  and 
moral  knots  out  of  the  material  placed  in  our  hands.  Good  results  are  ex- 
pected of  us  without  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  material,  or  the  number  of 
bunglers  who  get  in  their  work  to  the  marring  of  ours.  Now,  what  will  you  do 
with  a  mental  organization  with  a  native  or  acquired  warp  ?  What  will  you 
do  with  a  moral  nature  that  is  cross-grained  and  wind-shaken?  What  will  you 
do  with  the  boy  who  has  within  himself,  or  in  his  home,  the  efficient  antidote 
to  all  your  efforts  for  his  good  ?  On  this  plane  the  current  of  your  thoughts  is 
in  concert  with  my  words  when  I  say,  give  me  good  material  to  work  on,  then 
sit  in  judgment  on  my  workmanship. 

A  physician's  case  is  never  a  mere  question  of  physical  diagnosis  and  thera- 
peutic measures.  The  virtues  of  a  prescription  often  depend  as  much  on  its 
writer  as  on  the  ingredients. 

I  have  asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  care  of  a  case,  because,  after  "  winding 
up"  the  patient  and  family,  day  after  day  for  weeks,  I  have  found  that  I  could 
no  longer  furnish  the  mental  and  moral  backbone  for  all  concerned.  When  it 
comes  to  this  the  patient  or  the  physician  must  die,  and  like  enough  both — let 
the  doctor  look  out  for  himself. 

What  school  has  not  its  boy  or  girl  who  makes  the  teacher's  life  a  prolonged 
groan  ?  Who  of  you  has  not  worked  hard  by  day,  and  lay  sleepless  at  night,  in 
order  to  keep  some  big  fellow  up  with  his  grade,  while  he  was  totally  unconscious 
of  any  tendency,  on  his  part,  to  fall  behind.  Of  course  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  mental,  as  well  as  physical  laziness,  but  formidable  cases  are  often  faulty 
in  their  make-up.  Another  apparently  healthy  little  fellow  is  a  walking  mag- 
azine of  mischievous  devices,  who  cannot  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of 
others,  because  he  is  incapable  of  acute  suffering  himself.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  more  than  half  the  people  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  world.  What 
is  it?    In  most  cases  they  are  the  victims  of  inherited  or  impressed  vice. 

The  symmetrical  and  well  developed  man  or  woman  is  the  result  of  causes  at 
work  through  many  generations.  Of  course  we  are  responsible  for  the  building 
of  our  own  characters,  but  the  foundations  were  completed  before  we  were  per- 
mitted to  take  charge  of  the  structure. 

We  cannot,  by  education,  hope  to  eradicate  hereditary  taints,  which  have 
their  currents  in  the  blood  stream,  but  by  education,  in  its  fathomless  and 
boundless  sense,  we  may  be  able  sometime  to  make  the  fountain  pure,  We 
may  address  ourselves  to  a  warfare  against  habits  and  methods  of  living 
which  tend  to  physiological  degeneracy. 

All  peoples  seem  to  be  addicted  to  the  use  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
narcotics.  600,000,000  of  people  use  tea.  A  considerably  less  number,  coffee. 
200,000,000  use  cocoa  or  chocolate.  40,000,000  use  chicory.  The  tobacco 
grown  allows  four  pounds  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  Our  druggists  have 
their  customers  who  buy  their  opium  or  morphine  as  regularly  as  others  buy 
their  coffee,  or  tobacco,  or  beer.  300,000,000  use  the  Indian  hemp.  10,000,000 
use  cocoa  leaves.  100,000,000  use  the  betel  nut.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  only 
less  universal  than  that  of  salt.  Wine  is  more  universal  than  bread,  an4 
whiskey  than  potatoes. 
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The  use  of  the  stimulant  narcotics  in  any  quantity,  soon  establishes  a  ten- 
dency to  their  use  in  greater  quantity,  from  the  fact  that  the  appetite,  if  it  does 
not  run  in  the  slightly  diverted  channel  of  the  food  appetite,  runs  in  a  channel 
close  to,  and  almost  parallel  with,  the  natural  desire  for  food ;  hence  the  grip 
of  narcotics  on  those  habituated  to  their  use,  the  demand  of  the  adopted 
appetite  being  hardly  less  imperious  than  the  craving  for  food.  Although  these 
drugs  may,  in  some  cases,  be  devoid  of  harm,  we  know  that  the  habitual  user 
is  often  seriously  injured,  and  we  do  not  know  that  he  is  ever  benefitted. 
Physiology  cannot,  by  any  amount  of  torture,  be  made  to  testify  in  favor  of 
their  use.  Diseased  conditions  may  call  for  their  use,  but  health  never  does. 
But  some  one  will  say,  "  When  I  am  worn  in  body,  and  perplexed,  a  narcotic 
soothes  me;  it  allays  my  irritability,  it  makes  peace  between  me  and  my  sur- 
roundings." Rest  and  food  are  the  ordained  restorers  of  physical  and  meital 
worn-outness ;  under  the  happy,  natural  influence  of  rest  and  food,  you  will 
become  calm,  irritability,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  due  to  disease,  or  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  system  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  perverted  appetite,  is  allayed, 
and  your  own  feeling  of  well-being  is  the  expression  of  restored  harmony  and 
balance.  The  world  looks  bright  to  the  eye,  made  kind  by  generous  blood. 
But  stimulants  do  save  "wear  and  tear"  to  those  addicted  to  their  use — 
the  wear  and  tear  doing  without. 

These  substances  do  not  always  have  a  quieting  effect  on  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  their  use.  The  physician  does  not  administer  tobacco,  for  instance,  to 
soothe  his  patient,  and  perhaps  will  not  before  the  close  of  another  half  cen- 
tury, yet  there  is  a  growing  possibility,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  time  may  come 
when  the  infant  may  be  quieted  by  some  preparation  of  tobacco,  as  it  now  is  by 
a  teaspoonful  of  whiskey. 

A  very  important  consideration  in  the  study  of  this  subject  is  the  kinship 
between  the  appetite  existing  for  any  one  of  these  drugs  and  the  appetite  for 
any  others  of  the  same  class.  I  say  kinship,  but  observation  would  almost 
justify  me  in  saying  identity,  for  each  of  these  drugs  is  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  others :  the  craving  for  alcohol  is  made  more  tolerable  by 
the  use  of  tobacco,  or  opium,  or  morphine,  and  the  agony  of  the  opium  slave 
is  lessened  materially  by  the  use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco. 

Physicians  find  a  fair,  if  not  a  marked,  tolerance  for  ail  substances  of  this 
group,  in  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  any  one  of  them.  A  perverted  appe- 
tite is  less  stable  than  the  food  appetite,  and  in  consequence  the  smoker  takes 
easily  to  other  methods  of  narcosis.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  cannot  be  success- 
fully disputed,  ought  we  not  to  resist  the  mastery  of  the  most  innocent  of  these 
drugs,  lest  we  may  be  harboring  a  guest  that  will  eventually  turn  us,  or  our 
children,  out  of  doors?  For  our  children  will  inherit  our  bankruptcy  with 
unerriag  certainty,  and  though  one  generation  should  seem  to  hold  it  in  trust, 
it  is  likely  to  be  handed  down,  without  impairment,  to  the  next  Students  of 
the  laws  of  heredity  generally  admit  that  appetites  are  likely  to  be  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child;  in  fact  it  is  not  an  incredible  thing  that  the  child  should 
resemble  its  parent. 

The  degree  of  acute  saturation  is,  perhaps,  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  disturbance  of  nervous  balance — the  inexpressible  want  which  has  its 
exponent  in  mental  and  physical  distress,  all  the  way  from  unrest  to  agony — 
an  unsteadiness  of  equilibrium  in  the  funetional  activities  of  the  nervous 
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system,  with  little  tendency  to  readjustment  when  the  balance  is  lost — this  is 
the  heritage.  The  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants,  we  say,  is 
likely  to  become  a  criminal,  yes,  for  his  drunkenness  is,  very  likely,  merely  the 
outcropping  of  an  organization  tuned  to  vice,  because  ont  of  tune,  inherited 
from  his  parents.  In  his  immediate,  individual  capacity,  he  is  comparatively 
harmless,  but  he  is  bequeathing  to  his  children  a  protean  potentiality  for  vice, 
in  the  shape  of  crime,  insanity,  pauperism,  and  physical  disease,  which 
threatens  the  very  foundations  of  society. 

A  child  comes  into  the  world  cursed  by  an  irritability  and  restlessness  of 
temperament  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  physical  reason,  and  which  can 
be  explained  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  faulty  organization,  the  parts  of 
which  are  not  at  peace  with  each  other.  He  is  fighting  the  initial  battle  of  the 
warfare  of  life,  within  himself,  not  with  his  surroundings;  his  loving  mother 
quiets  him  by  hurrying  reinforcements  to  his  enemy.  It  would  seem  that  the 
devil  had  subsidized  science  and  art  for  the  overthrow  of  this  little  hero,  for 
we  find  "soothing  mixtures/'  cordials,  etc.,  ready  to  each  mother's  hand;  the 
"  soothing"  properties  of  which  depend  on  opium,  alcohol,  and  other  narcotics, 
more  or  less  skillfully  combined.  Inheriting,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
appetite  for  narcotics  from  his  christian  father,  it  is  cultivated  by  his  christian 
mother,  whose  loving  hand  is  sowing  seed  in  the  cradle  which  will  one  day  be 
harvested  in  the  gutter,  or  the  prison,  or  the  asylum,  or  on  the  scaffold.  Yon 
may  continue  to  throw  dams  across  the  streams  of  vice,  but  they  will  gather 
weight  and  volume  and  sweep  the  obstructions  away.  So  long  as  education  (in 
its  comprehensive  sense)  is  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  purification  of  the  foun- 
tain, it  is  the  merest  children's  warfare  to  try  to  stop  the  poisonous  current  of 
the  great  river. 

The  day  of  soothing  mixtures,  having  passed  for  the  boy,  he  takes  early  to 
the  cigar  stnmp,  not  merely  because  he  imagines  it  is  manlike,  but  because  it 
quiets,  to  some  extent,  his  jangling  nervous  system. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  probably  no  other  force,  or  combination  of 
forces,  which  presents  so  formidable  and  defiant  a  threat  to  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  health,  as  does  narcosis.  It  stands  squarely  in  the  path  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  one  or  the  other  is  likely  to  perish — which  shall  it  be  ?  These  poi- 
sons pollute  life  at  its  fountain-head,  with  physical,  mental,  and  moral  degen- 
eracy, and  render  its  stream  turbulent  and  pestilent-  with  pauperism,  crime 
and  loathsome  living  death ;  for  upon  those  who  have  impaired  constitutional 
vigor — those  who  are  almost  dead  by  their  own  hand,  or  by  reason  of  having 
received  a  bad  physical  inheritance  from  their  parents — the  rocks  and  fences 
smile  with  promises  of  health  and  vigor  in  patent  medicines,  and  "bitters"  of 
curious  names,  and  romantic  history ;  but  however  new  the  name  may  be  the 
ingredients  are  old,  and  chiefly  narcotic,  the  sufferer  gets  relief — "benefit"  he 
calls  it — "from  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him."  Many  a  man,  who  would  be 
seriously  perturbed  by  the  thought  of  a  whisky  bottle  on  his  side-board  takes 
his  medicine  regularly;  he  hardly  ever  turns  back  from  this  road,  he  is  a  tip- 
pler and  doesn't  know  it,  and  the  narcotic  diathesis  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  is  transmitted  with  emphasis  to  his  child.  The  world  is  sick  unto 
death  of  superficial  temperance  reformers — of  people  who  make  a  business  of 
garnishing  sepulchres;  there  is  a  demand  for  reformers  who  will  grasp  vicious 
tendencies  with  a  grip  that  the  coming  and  going  of  generations  will  not  relax. 
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Are  you  laying  your  hands  on  the  rising  generation  in  such  a  way  that  their 
grandchildren  may  be  thrilled,  and  stirred  to  noble  lives  by  the  touch  of  your 
finger  tips  ?  Aspirations  to  be  great  or  rich  accomplish  little  good,  but  when 
a  child  can  be  brought  to  fix  his  ambition  on  being  wise,  pure,  and  healthy — 
that  is  on  health  of  body,  mind  and  soul,  that  life  is  going  to  be  a  smile  on  the 
care-worn  and  tear-stained  face  of  the  universe. 

Each  succeeding  year  sees  more  talent  brought  to  bear,  and  greater  energy 
and  activity  displayed  in  studying  the  influences,  which  tend  to  undermine 
the  health  of  communities  and  individuals,  and  which,  in  continuous  activity, 
bring  about  deterioration  of  native  physical  stamina. 

We  now  hear  men  speak  boldly  of  our  most  dangerous  diseases,  as  prevent- 
able, and  we  may  live  to  see  the  time  when  many  of  these  diseases  will  scarce- 
ly be  heard  of.  If  this  may  be  accomplished,  through  a  more  extensive  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  disease,  may  not  something  admir- 
able be  achieved  in  the  closely  related  fields  of  mind  and  morals  by  studying 
the  laws  of  mental  and  moral  health,  and  unhealth,  and  the  laws  which  govern 
the  propagation  of  vice  ?  If  vice  Were  not  handed  down  from  parent  to  child, 
if  it  were  not  communicated  after  the  manner  of  a  contagion,  if  the  morally 
healthy  might  not  be  inoculated  by  being  compelled  to  breath  the  noxious  air 
that  broods  about  the  morally  corrupt,  if  the  very  shadow  of  vice  were  not  teem- 
ingly  pregnant — if,  in  short,  the  influence  of  man  upon  his  fellows,  in  a  bad 
direction,  could  be  done  away,  and  the  sterility  of  a  bad  example  secured, 
then  would  the  study  of  moral  hygiene  be  simplified,  as  would  the  great  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  public  health,  by  the  elimination  of  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases.  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  relationship  of  acquired  appe- 
tites to  each  other,  and  the  transmission  of  these  appetites  from  the  parent  to 
child,  as  aptitudes  in  the  same,  or  a  similar  direction — that  narcotics,  by 
reason  of  the  profound  effects  they  produce  on  the  nervous  system  of  the 
parent,  tend  to  bring  about  a  disturbed  nervous  equilibrium  in  the  child — that 
this  disturbance  may  express  itself,  equally  legitimately  in  mental,  moral  or 
physical  vice ;  in  short,  that  the  use  of  these  drugs  is  a  great  door,  which  silent- 
ly opens,  on  its  well  oiled  hinges,  into  the  inferno  of  insanity,  crime,  pauper- 
ism, and  physical  degeneracy.  Now,  I  suppose  we  are  responsible  for  the  im- 
press we  put  upon  the  characters  of  our  fellow  men,  and  posterity  by  influence, 
no  less  than  by  blood.  If  the  parent  be  held  responsible  for  the  transmission 
of  a  vicious  tendency,  physical,  moral,  or  mental,  to  his  child,  what  standard 
would  absolve  the  person  who,  by  a  bad  example,  places  a  vicious  impress  on 
the  character  of  the  child  ?  A  man's  responsibility  cannot  end  with  his  own 
family.  All  sane  people  are  fathers  and  mothers.  The  responsibilities  of 
fatherhood  or  motherhood  are,  perhaps,  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  accident, 
or  misfortune  or  penalty  or  crime,  of  being  childless.  If  we  have  the  capacity 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  if  we  have  the  power  to  give  active  ex- 
pression to  a  preference  for  right  or  wrong,  as  contradistinguished  from  each 
other ;  in  short,  if  we  are  not  insane  or  idiotic  we  cannot  evade  our  obligations 
to  the  coming  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  land. 

The  effect  of  our  vices  on  ourselves  is  a  matter  of  small  importance.  If  a 
man  is  fool  enough  to  destroy  himself,  in  mind,  body,  and  soul,  or  all  of 
these,  by  methods,  more  or  less  slow,  we  may  well  nigh  feel  indifferent,  so  far 
as  he  is  affected.     I  would  not  ignore  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  question ,  but  I  am  not  measuring  the  value  of  a  single  life  or  a  single 
soul.  I  am  trying  to  find  a  sounding  in  profoundly  greater  depths.  You  and 
I  are  the  mere  fragments  of  driftwood  tossed  upon  the  ripples  of  a  shoreless 
sea.  I  am  trying  to  fix  your  gaze  on  the  noble  fleets,  which  make  the  horizon 
look  rugged,  the  coming,  and  the  coming,  and  the  coming  generations.  I  am 
trying  to  bring  into  view  the  constellations  that  fill  the  spaces  which  we  are 
too  liable  to  look  at  as  only  so  much  fathomless  blue  sky.  If  it  be  true  that 
physical  bankruptcy  sets  its  seal  upon  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  children  of 
the  bankrupt,  it  can  be  no  less  true  that  the  moral  bankrupt  communicates  a 
taint  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  or  are  brought  within  the  circle  of 
his  influence.  The  persons  we  come  in  contact  with,  and  impress,  in  turn 
communicate  that  impression,  more  or  less  modified,  to  others,  till  the  widen- 
ing circles  fall  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  infinite  in  extent.  "The  evil  which  men 
do,  lives  after  them/'  not  merely  as  an  effect,  but  as  an  ever  potent  cause. 

We  can  always  do  something  with  the  hope  that  we  may  mitigate,  or  stay 
pestilence;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  relief  to  fight  it  in  the  confidence  that  after  while 
its  force  will  be  spent ;  but  the  wave  of  influence,  set  in  motion  by  a  vicious 
life,  has  no  end  in  reason,  until  striking  squarely  against  the  eternal  founda- 
tions of  the  Great  White  Throne,  it  daifies  itself  into  featherly  mist. 

It  is  by  reason  of  the  self-propagating  power  of  vice  that  every  wrong  life 
becomes  an  unspeakable  and  immeasurable  malediction  for  all  time. 

Christ,  at  once  the  greatest  of  teachers  and  physicians,  said,  "Every  good 
tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit."  "A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."  This  teaching  is  too  terse 
and  crisp  for  these  days,  when  we  consent  to  call  eighty-five  cents  a  dollar. 
Were  we  to  prepare  a  revised  version,  in  harmony  with  the  times,  it  would  read 
about  in  this  way :  "No  good  tree  ought  to  bring  forth  a  very  large  crop  of 
very  bad  fruit ;  if  it  should  bring  forth  some  really  excellent  fruit,  so  much  the 
better,  and  although  we  do  not  expect  exactly  first  class  fruit,  from  a 
thoroughly  corrupt  tree,  yet  such  trees  often  bear  some  fruit  which  is  fairly 
good,  indeed  quite  tolerable,  it  being  largely  a  question  of  taste.  Adults  may 
partake  of  it  with  impunity,  though  it  may  not  be  well  adapted  to  the  delicate 
organism  of  a  child."  "Wherefore,  we  should  not  commit  ourselves  to  such 
antiquated  ideas  as  that  expressed  in  the  formula,  'by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,'  for  who  has  not  discovered  in  the  flavor  of  the  'thistle*  blossom,  a 
reminiscence  of  'figs.'  And  surely  there  are  some  varieties  of  grapes  which  are 
little  better  and  not  diametrically  unlike  the  berries  that  grow  on  the  'thorn 
bush.' " 

Let  us  secure  the  purity  of  the  influence  that  flows  out  from  us.  In  a  moral, 
no  less  than  a  sanitary  sense,  let  us  have  cleanliness  or  disinfection,  at  least, 
and  not  merely  deodorization. 

It  is  a  happy  fact  that  deadly  moral  exhalations  and  emanations,  like  poison- 
ous gases,  declare  their  presence  by  their  overwhelming  offensiveness,  and  yet 
sometimes  destructive  miasmata  seem  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  any  quality  which 
reveals  their  badness  to  any  of  our  senses. 

Plumbers  put  into  our  houses  a  device  to  which  they  give  the  expressive 
name  "stench  trap."  These  devices  are  so  proverbially  inefficient  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  inventors  to  advertise  that  "no  sewer  gas  can  pass 
this  trap."    The  danger  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  an 
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inefficient  trap.  How  exemplary  must  the  life  be  to  deprive  a  man's  influence 
of  the  taint  of  a  vicious  habit,  the  vicious  example  being  irresistible  in  propor- 
tion as  the  life  is  faultless  in  other  regards  ?  What  if  the  trap,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting those  who  confide  in  it  against  the  onset  of  poisonous  gases,  be  the 
depot  for  the  manufacture  or  elaboration  of  toxic  effluvia  ?  Does  not  the 
otherwise  blameless  life  indorse  the  only  vice  or  failing  ?  Does  not  our  good- 
ness recommend  our  badness,  as  really  as  our  badness  discounts  our  goodness? 

A  man  is  judged  and  sometimes  "known  by  the  company  he  keeps."  Why 
do  persons  who  have  a  humbug  to  push,  whether  it  be  a  cure  for  an  incurable 
disease,  or  a  method  for  getting  money,  in  large  amount,  with  little  effort  and 
less  capital,  seek  to  advertise  in  the  religious  papers  ?  Because  of  the  implied 
indorsement  From  a  "cough  balsam"  with  a  narcotic  basis  to  a  "cancer 
cure"  with  no  basis,  except  the  almost  insane  credulity  of  people  who  des- 
perately long  to  live,  these  frauds  seek  the  indorsement  no  less  than  the  re- 
spectable publicity  of  the  religious  press.  The  numerous  "cards,"  and 
"notices"  and  "certificates"  of  eminent  clergymen  show  that  a  favorable  re- 
sponse has  been  made  to  the  overtures  of  these  creatures,  who  aim  by  false 
promises  to  sieze  the  orphans  portion  from  the  bony  fingers  of  the  dying.  The 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  do  not  have  to  go  a  begging  for  a  Judas  among  those 
nearest  to  the  person  of  the  Lord,  even  in  our  day. 

Jt  is  time  we  would  leave  it  to  fools  to  look  upon  man  as  a  mere  structure  of 
vitalized  matter.  The  physician  whose  case  is,  to  him,  only  a  machine  out  of 
order,  is  less  than  half  what  he  ought  to  be.  The  teacher  who  forgets  the  moral 
and  physical  side  of  humanity,  is  not  qualified  to  teach.  The  preacher  who 
forgets  that  the  soul  is  only  a  part  of  man,  preaches  a  garbled  and  mutilated 
gospel. 

Whenever  the  physician  is  ready  to  say,  "I  care  for  nothing  but  the  body ;" 
whenever  the  preacher  says,  "I  am  only  interested  in  the  soul;"  when  the 
teacher  is  ready  to  say,  "I  have  only  to  do  with  the  mind;1'  the  tide  of  civiliza- 
tion will  have  again  reached  its  ebb — it  may  be  its  final  ebb. 
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REPORT  Or   THE   TREASURER. 

As  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle, 
I  present  the  following  statement  of  the  amount  received  for  membership  fees 
since  my  last  report  made  to  the  Association  July  1,  1886. 

To  make  the  report  as  brief  as  possible  I  will  simply  name  the  counties  and 
the  amount  received  from  each  county,  omitting  dates  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  remitted  the  money. 


Adams $    .25 

Ashtabula 5.00 

Belmont 7.80 

Brown 1.50 

Carroll 4  25 

Clark 9.00 

Clermout T 16.00 


Columbiana 7.50 

Crawford 3  00 

Coshocton 1  75 

CuVahoga 46.25 

Delaware ...  5  00 

Fayette 3.69 

Greene  , 7.0Q 
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Perry 7.00 

Pike 4.75 

Richland 3.50 

Ross 8.85 

Sandusky 2.25 

Stark 18.25 

Summit ~ 5.00 

Trumbull ih 

Tuscarawas 33  75 

Warren 14  00 

Washington M     7.42 

Wood 4  25 

Van  Wert , 10.26 


Hocking 4.50 

Holmes 6.00 

Jefferson 4  25 

Knox 8.84 

Lawrence 1.00 

Logan 8  66 

Lorain 1.75 

Madison 6  00 

Medina 13.85 

Meigs 3  50 

Miami  2.00 

Montgomery 26.25 

Muskingum 3.75 

Paulding 25 

Entire  amount  received $328.11 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,   1886 ~    69.79 

Total $397.90 

The  expenses  for  the  year  have  been  as  follows: — 

Gash  paid  for  printing  21500  circulars $  34.98 

"      "        "          500  report  blanks 2  25 

"      "        "          350  annual  blanks 6  50 

"      "  letter  hends  and  envelopes 9.65 

"  300  receipt  blanks 2.25 

5000  membership  receipt  blanks 5.25 

"        "  S.  Findley  for  postage  and  clerical  work M.  15.09 

"      "  expressage 1.75 

"      "  postage 19.64 

41      "  700  folio  and  letter  circulars 3.75 

expenses  of  Board  of  Control 35.15 

diplomas,  ribbon,  etc., !.....  30.00 

Amount  allowed  for  clerical  work 100.00 


11        11 
it        11       11 


11      11 
«      •< 


Entire  amount  paid  out $266.26 

Balance  on  hand $131.64 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  Jones,  Treas. 


PRESENTATION  OF   DIPLOMA8. 

The  following  persons  have  completed  the  course  for  the  four  years  and  are 
entitled  to  the  diplomas  awarded. 

Adams  County  t  1. — J.  C.  Price. 

Belmont  County,  9. — Prof.  John  G.  Bethel,  Laura  Swartz,  Sarah  Hoyle, 
Maggie  Ralston,  Ella  Gharnock,  Maggie  Pennington,  Supt.  Charles  R.  Shreve, 
Rachel  Hoyle,  A.  W.  Harris. 

Cuyahoga  County,  10. — Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Ada  E.  Laird,  Julia  E.  Berger, 
Sophia  D.  Stork,  Mary  M.  Bill,  Angie  C.  Ames,  Susie  E.  Burrows,  Nora  Mc- 
Court,  Elizabeth  M.  Neill,  Lizzie  Meredith. 

Greene  County,  4. — Hattie  Lewis,  Amelia  Miller,  Georgia  Wilson,  Maggie 
Miller. 

Bolmes  County,  3.— R.  H.  Lunkle,  John  Cramblet,  Supt  J.  A,  McDowell, 
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Knox  County,  13.— Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  M.  A.  Yarnell,  Miss  M.  Seymour, 
Miss  A.  White  man,  Dora  Chilcoat,  Kate  Fordney,  Clara  McKay,  Lois  Bishop, 
Emma  Wright,  Mrs.  Fobes,  Misses  Fannie  Fobes,  H.  Sherwood,  Emma  Hunt. 

Lawrence  County t  1. — Miss  E.  B  Mather. 

Logan  County \  1. — Supt.  Frank  R.  Dyer. 

Montgomery  County,  7.— Miss  Sidney  E.  Gilliam,  Orilla  H.  Bryant,  J.  F. 
Fenton,  Mary  C.  Clark,  Cinnie  Clark,  J.  L  Hunt,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Reisyer. 

Medina  County,  15. — S.  H.  Herriman,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Herri  man,  Frank 
Miller,  B.  F.  Hoover,  Mary  C.  Eyman,  Emma  F.  Eyman,  A.  S.  Eyman,  J.  H. 
Miller,  P.  A.  Halshoe,  H.  E.  Barone,  A.  G.  Barone,  Mary  Sproat,  Edith  Stev- 
enson, Addie  Wilmot,  Supt.  Arthur  Powell. 

Pike  County \  1.— J.  A.  McBride. 

Richland  County \  7. — Misses  Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Frank  Jameson, 
Anna  M.  Proctor,  Bertie  Ruess,  Matilda  Miller,  Mary  Trimble,  Mrs.  Hattie 
H.  Pile. 

Scioto  County,  1. — Aaron  Grady. 

Stark  County,  13  — Supt.  I.  M.  Taggart,  Susie  Zeller,  Louise  Eckroad,  Callie 
McLaughlin,  M.  Philomena  Steiner,  J.W.  Kirk,  Jr.,  Anna  Luke,  J.  W.  Gillam, 
Supt.  A.  C.  Burrell,  Supt.  J.  E.  McKean,  J.  W.  Bliler,  Clara  Stover,  D.  S. 
Sowers. 

Tuscarawas  County,  3. — Supt.  Charles  Haupert,  Supt.W.  H.  Ray,  J.  A.  Shott. 

Warren  County,  6. — Supt.  J.  F.  Lukens,  J.  W.  McKeown,  J.  W.  Fritts,  Miss 
Cynthia  Frank,  R.  W.  Crone,  Perry  V.  Bone. 

Summit  County,  3. — Supt.  Fred  Schnee,  Miss  Helen  P.  Sill,  W.  B.  Carter. 

Perry  County,  1. — Prof.  E.  M.  Coe. 

Sandusky  County,  3. — Henrietta  Elliott,  Clara  Wyatt,  Delia  Russell. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATES,  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  MRS.  D.  L.  WILLIAMS. 

Fellow  Teachers  : — I  am  happy  to  be,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  accident  of 
office,  the  representative  of  the  large  body  of  persons  constituting  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association.  We  have  come  to  the  completion  of  the  first  four 
years'  course  of  reading  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  and  you  stand 
here  as  the  representatives  of  more  than  one  hundred  Ohio  teachers  who  have 
had  the  patience,  the  perseverance,  the  will,  to  move  steadily  forward,  under 
the  impulse  of  a  fixed  purpose,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  course.  I  congratu- 
late you  that  you  have  had  the  firmness  to  resist  the  temptation  to  idleness  in- 
cident to  the  exhausting  work  of  the  school-room ;  the  devotion  of  purpose 
that  has  led  you  to  redeem  time  for  reading  from  the  grateful  relaxations  of 
social  life ;  the  Will  that  has  enabled  you  to  resist  the  absorbing  fascinations  of 
current  literature.  It  is  such  fixedness  of  purpose  and  singleness  of  aim  that 
brings  certain  success. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  by  what  you  have  accomplished,  as  by  what 
you  have  shown  yourselves  to  be,  that  you  honor  the  Ohio  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. These  bits  of  parchment  which  it  presents  to  you  to-day  are  trivial 
in  themselves,  and  it  might  be  rather  an  embarrassment  than  otherwise  for 
you,  many  of  whom  are  recognized  as  the  foremost  educators  of  the  State,  to 
stand  here  to  take  them  from  our  hands,  were  it  not  that  you  are  to  read  in  the 
two  or  three  names  appended  to  them  those  of  the  half-thousand  teachers  who 
constitute  this  body.    All  these  teachers  delight  to  honor  you,  as  they  see  in 
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you  the  van  of  a  great  host  which  is  following  where  y6u  lead.  Not  only  are 
thousands  of  Ohio  teachers  ranged  behind  you  and  following  on,  but  the 
teachers  of  eighteen  other  States  are  keeping  time  to  your  step.  You  have 
earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  fruits  and  earnest  of  an  immense 
harvest  yet  to  be  gathered. 

And  now  let  me  entreat  you  to  render  yourselves  serviceable,  even  to  the 
measure  of  self-sacrifice,  to  teachers  of  less  experience,  and  less  force  of  char- 
acter, to  those  who  have  had  no  methodical  training,  to  those  who  have  not  had 
access  to  good  literature  and  know  neither  what  nor  how  to  read.  By  your 
personal  appeals  induce  such  to  form  themselves  into  circles  and  pursue  a 
course  of  reading. 

The  Board  of  Control  regrets  that  the  course  of  the  past  year  has  proved  too 
heavy  for  many  who,  up  to  this  time,  have  been  faithful  readers,  but  it  has  ar- 
ranged that  when  the  unfinished  work  is  completed  it  shall  be  recognized  by 
the  issuance  of  the  proper  certificates.  It  is  important  that  the  work  be 
thoroughly  done,  and  the  Board  is  glad  to  extend  the  time  in  order  to  secure 
thoroughness. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Burns  to  supplement  these  words,  so  imperfectly  said,  by  a 
three-minute  speech,  in  which  he  will  say  many  of  the  excellent  things  with 
which  he  is  always  surcharged. 

Mrs.  Williams  introduced  Mr.  Burns  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  also  as  an  awful  example  of  one  who  began  the  Reading  Circle  course  and 
did  not  carry  it  on. 

Mr.  Burns  admitted  the  charge,  that  he  had  read,  as  a  member  of  the  Lan- 
caster Reading  Club,  the  reading  of  the  first  year's  course,  but  a  change  of  lo- 
cation had  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  as  a  member  of  a  club, 
but  that  he  had  read  the  whole  course  and  was  really  entitled  to  a  diploma 
only  that  he  had  no  one  to  certify  for  him. 

Mr.  Burns  wished  to  extend  his  hearty  congratulations  to  the  class  who  were 
the  first  graduates  of  a  college  whose  professors  were  numbered  by  thousands 
and  whose  campus  extended  from  Pennsylvania  to  Indiana  and  from  Lawrence 
county  to  Lake  Erie,  and  to  hope  that  they  would  still  Btand  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  still  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  hosts  who 
took  no  part  in  the  good  work;  and  so  doing  they  would  worthily  bear  the  di- 
plomas for  which  they  had  worthily  striven. 


NOT  ON  THE  PROGRAM. 


(Akrou  Daily  Beacon,  June  30.) 

The  Sunday  School  rooms  of  the  Congregational  Church  were  last  evening 
the  scene  of  a  "plot"  that  is  seldom  equaled  in  the  annals  of  pedagogism.  No 
meeting  had  been  announced  for  that  hour,  but  at  7  o'clock  the  Sunday 
School  rooms  began  to  fill  up.  The  whole  affair  wore  an  air  of  mystery,  min- 
gled with  much  mirth  and  good  feeling.  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Harvey,  who  is  the  only 
charter  member  of  the  Association  in  attendance,  was  present  and  satin  beau 
tiful  ignorance  of  the  import  of  the  affair. 
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Supt.  R  W.  Stevenson  took  the  chair,  and  called  on  various  persons  to  make 
remarks.  Supt.  R.  McMillan  was  first  called  on,  who  related  some  of  his  early 
experience  in  teaching.  John  Hancock  followed,  and  said  he  was  going  to  write 
a  novel,  and  the  hero  was  going  to  he  the  Nestor  of  the  Association.  He  was 
followed  by  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati,  who  thought  it  was  wrong  to  direct 
so  much  attention  to  the  "boyM  Harvey.  He  is  not  the  author  of  the  "Ordi- 
nance of  1787. " 

By  this  time  it  was  quite  evident  that  something  was  about  to  happen,  and 
Dr.  Harvey  was  to  be  the  victim.  Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  then  arose  and  in  very 
warm  and  enthusiastic  words  said  that  he  felt  like  "reminiscing/'  He  recalled 
his  early  association  with  the  venerable  Nestor  of  the  Association,  to  whom  he 
owed,  in  a  large  measure,  what  he  had  achieved  in  his  special  direction.  The 
early  inspiration  that  he  had  received  from  "Father  Harvey,"  had  contributed 
much  to  his  success.  The  climax  was  now  reached  when  Dr.  Mendenhall,  in 
behalf  of  hundreds  of  the  teachers  of  Ohio,  took  Dr.  Harvey  by  the  hand,  and 
presented  him  a  beautiful  and  costly  diamond  pin. 

In  response,  Dr.  Harvey  said  he  wished  some  one  would  give  him  a  diction 
ary,  a  grammar,  or  anything,  that  he  might  find  words  to  express  his  profound 
appreciation  of  this  gift  and  the  kind  words  which  accompanied  it 

Dr.  E.  E.  White  said  he  would  have  responded  before,  had  he  not  been 
afraid  such  an  act  would  destroy  his  claim  to  youth.  He  also  said  he  had  in 
his  possession  his  first  certificate  signed  by  Thomas  W.  Harvey. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  "love  feast"  of  the  older  teachers  from  all  over  the 
State,  and  was  the  result  of  previous  correspondence  among  them,  having  in 
view  this  same  occasion  and  this  same  beautiful  testimonial  of  affection. 


MEMBERSHIP  ROLL  OP  THE  OHIO  TEACHERS1  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  1887. 


Adams  County. — 

Allen. — 

Ashland.— J.  W.  Bowlus,  Savannah;  S.  Thomas,  Mrs.  S.Thomas,  Ashland; 
Miss  C  A.  Stewart,  Loudonville. 

Ashtabula. — I.  M.  Clemens,  Ashtabula. 

Athens. — Chas.  W.  Super,  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  C.  L.  Mees,  Athens. 

Auglaize. — 

Belmont.— L.  H.  Watters,  St  Clairsville;  H.  L.  Peck,  Barnes ville;  Jas. 
Duncan,  Bridgeport 

Brown. — 

Butler. — 

Carroll. — 

Champaign. — A.  C.  Deuel,  Urbana;  G.  W.  Miller,  St.  Paris. 

Clarke.— A.  E.  Taylor,  W.  H.  Weir,  Springfield ;  W.  W.   Donham,  Forgey. 

Clermont. — S.  T.  Dial,  Batavia. 

Clinton. — 
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» 

Columbiana  — G.  W.  Henry,  I.  M.  Keyaer,  Leetonia ;  C  B.  Galbreath,  East 

Palestine ;  Hannah    G.  Stewart,  Alice  Stewart,  Lauretta  Barnaby,  Mrs.  W.  D. 

Henkle,  Salem;  Linda  Snyder,  Columbiana;  W.  H.  Van  Fossan,  New  Lisbon. 

Coshocton.— S .  M.  Yarnell,  Coshocton. 

Crawford. — 0.  F.  Laughbaum,  New  Washington;  J.  J.  Bliss,  Crestline;  I. 

C.  Guinther,  New  Winchester. 

Cuyahoga. — L.  W.  Day,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  S.  Weimer, 
S.  G.  Krehbiel,  Elizabeth  M.  Neill,  Mary  Trappe,  M.  S.  Campbell,  John  Bolton, 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Bolton,  Miss  E.  G.  Reveley,  Miss  H.  L.  Eeeler,  Kate  S.  Brennan, 
Anna  S.  Hutchinson,  Miss  B.  A.  Dutton,  E.  L.  Harris,  Mary  E.  Comstock,  S. 
A.  Dillin,  A.  M.  Krehbiel, Cleveland ;  A.  G.  Comings, Brooklyn  Village;  P.  0. 
Phillips,  D.  P.  Pratt,  Collamer;  William  Smith,  North  Lindale;  CD.  Hubbell, 
Bedford ;  E.  D.  Lyon,  Brecksville ;  J.  H.  Loomis,  A.  M.  Mattison,  Berea. 

Darke- — F.  G.  Cromer,  Union  City. 

Defiance. — 

Delaware. — W.  G.  Williams,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Williams,  Delaware. 

Erie. — Alston  Ellis,  Mrs.  Alston  Ellis,  A.  A.  Bartow,  Sandusky. 

Fairfield.— G.  W.  Welsh,  M.  V.  Friend,  Lancaster. 

Fayette.— C.  F.  Dean,  Washington  C.  H. 

Franklin. — R.  W.  Stevenson,  T.  P.  Ballard,  J.  C.  Hanna,  W.  S  Goodnough, 
Emma  Deter ly,  Columbus ;  Henry  Garst,  Westerville. 

Fulton. — 

Gallia. — M.  E.  Hard,  Hannah  U.  Maxon,  Gallipolis. 

Geauga — Ed.  Truman,  Park  man. 

Greene. — E.  B.  Cox,  G.  J.  Graham,   Carrie  Dodds,   Maggie   Clark,  Xenia; 

D.  A.  Long,  Yellow  Springs ;  G.  I.  Gordon,  Alpha. 

Guernsey. — John  McBurney,  Ella  Grimes,  0.  T.  Corson,  Cambridge. 

Hamilton.— E.  E.  White,  W.  H.  Venable,  C.  B.  Ruggles,  F.  D.  Saunders, 
Geo.  A.  Howard,  W.  H.  Morton,  G.  A.  Carnahan,  Cincinnati ;  A.  B.  Johnson, 
Avondale ;  J.  P.  Cummins,  Clifton ;  J.  H.  Lock,  Winton  Place :  F.  B.  Dyer, 
Madisonville. 

Hancock. — 

Hardin. — Warren  Darst,  D.  G.  Kemp,  Ada. 

Harrison. — J.  C.  Conoway,  Scio. 

Henry. — 

Highland. — Samuel  Major,  Hillsboro. 

Hocking. — 

Holmes — J.  A.  McDowell,  Mary  Morris,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Albertson,  Millersburg. 

Huron. — W.  R.  Comings,  Norwalk;  E.  F.  Warner,  Bellevue. 

Jackson. — 

Jefferson. — H.  N.  Mertz,  Martha  J.  Leslie,  Annie  N.  Gilmore,  Josephine 
Hammond,  Steuben ville. 

Knox.—E.  T.  Tappan,  Gambier;  J.  A.  Shawan,  M.  A.  Yarnell,  Kate  B. 
Fordney,  Mt.  Vernon;  D.   W.   Stahl,  C.  W.   Durbin,  Fredericktown. 

Lake. — T.  W.  Harvey,  Painesville ;  W.  E.  Lumley,  Perry. 

Lawrence. — 

Licking.— J.  C.  Hartzler,  Newark ;  S.  E.  Craven,  Homer. 

Logan.— Henry  Whitworth,  Bellefontaine ;  H.  L.  Frank,  West  Liberty. 

Lorain.— H.  M.  Parker,  Elyria,  E.  N.  McConnell,  Lorain. 
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Lucas. — H.  W.  Compton,  Toledo. 

Madison. — J.  W.  McKinnon,  London. 

Mahoning. — R.  McMillen,  Mrs.  R.  McMillen,  J.  A.  Leonard,  Youngstown ; 

E.  B.  Webster,  Canfield. 
Marion.— Lewis  Ranck,  Caledonia. 

Medina. — S.  H,  Herri  man,  J.  R.   Eennan,  Medina;  F.  D.   Ward,  LeRoy; 

Arthur  Powell,  Wadsworth. 

Meigs. — T.  C,  FLanegin,  Pomeroy. 

Mercer. — 

Miami. — 

Monroe. — 

Montgomery — J.  J.  Barns,  C.  L.  Loos,  Sidney  E.   Gilliam,   Esther  Widner, 

Marie  Jacque,  Dayton. 

Morgan. — 

Morrow. — J.  H.  Snyder,  Mt.  Gilead. 

Muskingum. — C.  F.  Palmer,  Dresden. 

Noble.— E.  E.  Miller,  Caldwell. 

Ottawa. — John  McConkie,  Port  Clinton. 

Paulding. — 

Perry. — 

Pickaway. — Grace  Hill,  Belle  Brobeck,  Circleville. 

Pike- 
Portage. — A.  B.  Statzman,  Kent;  J.  J.  Jackson,  Garretsville ;  G.  H.  Colton, 
Hiram ;  Ida  Wilmot,  Mantua. 

Preble. — J.  P.  Sharkey,  Eaton ;  E.  P.  Vanghan,  West  Alexandria. 

Putnam. — E.  Ward,  Columbus  Grove. 

Richland. — Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Hattie  Stone,  Anna  M.  Proctor,  Frank 
Jameson,  Bertha  Ruess,  Mary  J.  Troll,  Mansfield ;  D.  E.  Andrews,  Lucas. 

Boss. — John  Hancock,  Chillicothe. 

Sandusky. — F.  M.  Ginn,  Clyde ;  Elsie  Fennimore,  Fremont. 

Scioto. — Aaron  Grady,  Wheelersburg. 

Seneca. — J.  W.  Knott,  Tiffin. 

Shelby. — P.  W.  Search,  Sidney. 

Stark. — J.  H.  Lehman,  C.  A.  Shaw,  Geo.  Erichbaum,  G.  W.  Yohe,  Annie 
Mc  Kin  ley,  Flora  C.  Orth,  Mary  E.  Mesnar,  Mattie  Park,  Canton ;  E.  A.  Jones, 
Stella  McMillen,  Alice  Young,  Mary  Deither,  Nan  Weiselmar,  Ella  M.  Tordt, 
Massillon;  0.  N.  Hartshorn,  E.  H.  Stanley,  J.  H.  Focht,  Mt  Union;  Le  Roy 

D.  Brown,  Alliance ;  I.  M.  Taggart,  Canal  Fulton ;  J.  E.  Eean,   D.  S.  Souers, 
J.  W.  Gillam,  Navarre;  A.  C.  Burrell,  Wilmot. 

Summit. — Elias  Fraunfelter,  R.  L.  Ganter,  Samuel  Findley,  W.  V.  Rood, 

F.  M.  Plank,  Lee  R.  Enight,  F.  G.  Steele,  May  Baker,  Akron ;  C.   F.   Seese, 
C.  Belle  Fenn,  Celia  Hazeltine,  Lillian  B.  Deming,  Hudson ;  F.  Schnee,  Mrs. 

E.  K.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls ;  J.  R.  Davis,  Norton   Center;  A.  A.  Roth- 
trock,  Copley;  Maria  Huck,  Peninsula; 

Trumbull— E.  F.  Moulton,  C.  P.  Lynch,  Warren ;  F.  0.  Reeve,  North 
Bloomfield. 

Tuscarawas. — Chas.  Haupert,  Dennison ;  W.  H.  Ray,  New  Philadelphia. 

Union. — 

Van  Wert.—D.  R.  Boyd,  Van  Wert. 
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Vinton  — 

Warren. — J.  F.  Lukens,  R.  H.   Holbrook,   Lebanon  ;  J.  C.  Ridge,  Waynes  - 

ville. 

Washington. — M.  R.  Andrews,  Marietta. 

Wayne. — S.  J.  Kirkwood,  W.   8.  .Eversole,  S.   F.   Scovel,  Wooster ;  J.   L. 

Wright,  Orrville ;  H.  H.  Cully,  Dalton ;  W.  R.  Malone,  Shreve ;  D.   F.   Mock, 

West  Salem ;  G.  B.  Rhoads,  Smith  ville ;  A.  0.  Spence,  Fredericksburg. 

Williams. — 

Wood.— 

Wyandot. — J.  A.  Pittsford,  Carey. 

Other  States. — T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Wm.  Richardson,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo.;  T.  E.  Orr,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  E.  0.  Vaile,  W.  T.  Fry,  Chicago,  III.; 
Miss  E  B.  Scobie,  Macon,  Ga. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  held  at  Columbus,  June 
28th  to  July  2d,  1887,  certificates  were  granted  as  follows: 

For  Life.—  John  M.  Amos,  T.  R.  Berry,  Warren  B.  Brown,  T.  H.  Bulla, 
Francis  Cox,  A.  G.  Crouse,  H.  C.  Fickell,  J.  C.  Fowler,  William  I.  Graham, 
E.  N.  Hartshorn,  Geo.  M.  Hoke,  B.  F.  Hoover,  A.  W.  Lewis,  Louisa  F.  Mayer, 
Marcellus  Manley,  Isaac  Mitchell,  Walter  Mitchell,  Hattie  L.  Pyle,  F.  0. 
Reeve,  Henry  R.  Roth,  Joseph  G.  Schofield,  William  0.  Seman,  Frank  P. 
Shumaker,  M.  W.  Spear,  Chas.  W.  Super,  J.  M.  Talbott,  E.  B.  Thomas,  Carmi 
P.  Williams,  Chas.  S.  Young. 

For  Ten  Years.— Elizabeth  J.  Ballard,  N.  H.  Bartlett,  R.  F.  Beausay,  J. 

C.  Clegg,  J.  W.  Cross  Jerome  A.  Dick,  N.  A.  Ernst,  F.  E.  Ewing,  Lizzie  Fet- 
ters, S.  S.  Gabriel,  S.  F.  Gibson,  W.  H.  Gregg,  J.  L.  Heise,  Lizzie  Henry,  J. 
W.  Jones,  W.  S.  Jones,  I.  M.  Jordan,  M.  A.  Eimmel,  Anna  D.  Klinge,  S.  A. 
Liewellyn,  John  A.  Long,  W.  B.  McCarthy,  J.  E  McKean,  J.  W.  McKeown,  E. 
E.  Marshall,  C.  B  Metcalf,  John  Miller,  H.  C  Minnick,  S.  A.  Minnick,  Stella 
M.  Pierson,  J.  B.  Phinney,  Augustus  Ross,  J.  H.  Rowland,  C.  S.  D.  Shawan, 

D.  W.  Shields,  J,  A.  Shott,  M.  C.  Smith. 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  IN   MUSIC,  FOR  LIFE. 

Geo.  D.  Buchanan,  N.  L.  Glover,  Mary  E.  Laughlin. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Monthly  is  mailed  promptly  before  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  cases,  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  oj  the  month.  Any  subscriber  Jailing  to  receive  a  number  within  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  month,  should  give  prompt  notice,  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent. 

Bequests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  2bth  of  the 
month,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


The  meeting  of  the  State  Association  in  this  city  was  a  successful  one. 
Though  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  meetings  held  at  Put- in- Bay  or  Chautau- 
qua, the  number  in  attendance  was  greater  than  we  anticipated,  and  the  at- 
tention given  to  the  proceedings  was  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  meetings 
of  several  years  past 

Dr.  Peaslee,  President  of  the  Association,  was  not  present ;  neither  was  Supt 
Doggett,  President  of  the  Superintendents'  Section;  both  having  retired  from 
the  profession  since  the  last  meeting.  Supt.  W.  J.  White,  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  was  also  absent  for  the  same  reason.    "  0  tempora !      0  mores  /" 

The  excellent  program  prepared  by  the  committee  was  fully  carried  out, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  presidents'  inaugurals,  and  for  one  of  these  a  very 
excellent  substitute  was  provided. 

There  is  one  thing  that  never  fails  to  add  interest  and  zest  to  these  annual 
gatherings,  and  that  is  the  good  fellowship,  the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  which 
exists  among  Ohio  teachers.  It  is  very  delightful  and  seems  to  grow  with  the 
years.  We  do  not  know  two  prominent  teachers  in  Ohio  that  do  not  sustain 
amicable  relations  to  each  other.     Long  may  this  state  of  things  continue. 


Dear  readers,  we  come  to  you  this  month  with  more  than  a  double  portion, 
and  much  that  we  have  in  store  is  withheld  because  there  is  no  room.  We  come 
earlier  than  usual  that  you  may  have  time  to  digest  and  assimilate  before  you 
begin  another  year's  work,  and  that  we  may  be  ready  for  our  six  weeks1  insti- 
tute campaign  (two  weeks  in  Meigs  Co.,  and  one  week  each  in  Summit,  Tusca- 
rawas, Harrison,  and  Warren). 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  omitting  personal  and  other  news  items,  but  it 
does  not  seem  expedient  to  add  to  the  120  pages  which  this  number  already 
contains. 

We  wish  for  all  the  members  of  the  Monthly  family  such  a  renewal  and  in- 
crease of  strength  and  courage  as  shall  make  them  fully  equal  to  the  work  be- 
fore them.  The  county  institute  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  revival  within  the 
teachers'  reach. 
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Do  what  yon  can  for  us  at  the  institute  in  the  way  of  enlarging  oar  family 
circle.    There  is  plenty  of  room,  gather  them  in. 
Remember  the  premiums  offered  in  our  last  issue : 

I.  The  Imperial  Dictionary,  4  vols.,  $25.00. 

II.  Webster's  latest  Unabridged  Dictionary,  $12.00. 

III.  Books  on  Teaching,  $6.00. 

To  be  awarded  to  the  persons  sending  the  three  largest  lists  of  subscribers 
between  the  first  of  July  and  the  first  of  October.  Send  in  the  names  as  fast 
as  they  are  received. 


Send  a  brief  report  of  your  institute,  making  special  mention  of  any  new 
features  or  any  matters  of  special  interest 


BOOKS. 

Sheldon1 8  Elements  of  A  Igebra  has  been  in  preparation  for  a  long  time.  The 
proofs  have  been  read  and  criticised  by  many  competent  teachers  and  experts, 
and  the  result  is  what  might  be  expected,  a  simple,  clean-cut,  elementary  al- 
gebra, which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  class  room.  An  excellent  feature  is  its 
copious  supply  of  well  graded  examples  for  practice.  Some  things  found  in 
some  of  the  elementary  text- books  are  wisely  omitted,  as  unsuited  for  begin- 
ners, for  example,  general  demonstrations.     Published  by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New 

York. 

Reading  Circle  Library.  No.  1.  Mind  Studies  for  Young  Teachers. 
By  Jerome  Allen,  Ph.  D.    New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  <y  Co.     128  pp.     30  cents. 

For  the  large  class  of  teachers  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  psychology, 
this  little  brochure  furnishes  an  attractive  and  easy  introduction  "  How  to 
Study  Mind,"  "How Mind  Grows,"  "Temperaments  in  Education,"  "Training 
of  the  Senses,"  are  some  of  the  topics  treated.  A  good  book  for  the  teacher,  at 
odd  hours  in  vacation  time. 

The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees  and  Wild  Apples,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau; 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  is  No.  27  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.'s  Riverside  Literature  Series.  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  the  poet  nat- 
uralist, is  one  of  America's  most  charming  writers.  No  lover  of  good  litera- 
ture can  read  anything  he  has  written  without  being  delighted  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  style  and  the  originality  of  his  thought. 

Primary  Fridays.  No.  3.  Original  and  selected  recitations  for  the  little 
ones.  The  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Chicago  and  Boston.  Price  25 
cents. 

The  skill  displayed  in  the  selection  of  these  beautiful  little  poems  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation.  There  is  not  a  single  worthless  selection  in  the 
book.  Mothers  and  primary  teachers  will  find  them  admirably  suited  for  reci- 
tation by  the  little  tots.    They  are  all  for  the  very  youngest  children. 

First  Year  in  Latin.  With  Exercises  on  the  Inflections  and  the  Principal 
Rules  of  Syntax ;  also,  Extracts  from  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with  Special  and 
General  Vocabularies  and  Notes.  By  George  Stuart,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin  in 
the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Mail- 
ing Price,  95  cents. 

No.  1  of  Wentworth  and  Hilts  Exercise  Manuals  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  Arithmetic.  It  contains  a  great  number  and  variety  of  examples  and  prob- 
lems, under  the  several  branches  of  the  subject.  The  book  is  intended  to  sup- 
plement and  not  to  supplant  the  regular  text-book.  The  problems- see.  m  to  be 
well  chosen  and  well  graded.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co ,  Bostoq, 
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AS  REGARDS  DETAILS.      * 


BY   McG. 


Almost  any  topic  which  teachers  have  to  teach  is  likely  to  contain  a 
large  number  of  details.  Geography,  for  example,  has  its  oceans, 
continents,  and  islands,  its  rivers  and  mountains,  its  towns  and  cities, 
its  other  almost  infinite  variety  of  different  classes  of  facts,  and  a  great 
number  of  facts  to  be  collected  under  each  head.  To  make  up  such 
a  science  as  geography  requires  that  the  geographer  begin  the  other 
way.  He  must  collate  his  facts  about  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  the 
rills,  the  brooks,  streams,  creeks,  rivers;  collect  these  together  into 
lakes,  or  discharge  them  into  the  seas  and  the  oceans.  He  must  also 
show  what  lands  they  drained,  what  valleys  they  have  excavated,  or 
from  what  mountain  sides  they  have  trickled  by  the  universal  force  ot 
gravitation.  It  matters  little  whether  he  begins  with  the  waters  that 
run  down  the  hill  sides  or  with  the  hills  that  form  the  water  shed. 
The  subject  is  many  sided  and  admits  of  a  variety  of  treatment. 

In  whatever  way  treated,  we  are  struck  with  the  immense  number 
of  facts  or  of  details  which  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  considered. 
Some  admit  of  an  easy  and  simple  generalization,  as  that  which  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  water  seeks  its  lowest  level  or  that  streams  run 
down  the  hills.     Others  are  not  to  be  had  without  labor,   as  the  gen- 
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eralized  laws  in  astronomical  geography ;  but  in  all  parts  of  the  study, 
the  student  is  likely  to  be  amazed  with  the  number  of  the  facts  which 
are  presented  to  him  and  for  his  instruction. 

On  the  one  side  he  encounters  a  series  of  facts,  so  important  that 
that  they  are  said  to  be  due  to  natural  laws,  as  the  several  revolutions 
of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  on  its  axis,  and  its  wabblings.  These  ap- 
pear to  most  as  mere  facts  and  are  accepted  as  such,  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  these  facts  were  ascertained 
and  established.  Very  few  students  in  geography  can  give  the  proofs 
that  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun,  or  upon  its  own  axis,  because 
as  a  general  custom  these  facts  have  been  taken  for  granted,  or  have 
been  settled  as  the  accepted  result  of  the  Copernican  System  which 
closed  the  discussion  for  all  time. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  very  many  petty  details  of  the  sur- 
face configuration,  which  seem  capable  of  infinite  multiplication. 
We  have  our  Ohio  River,  it  has  its  tributaries,  Alleghany,  Mononga- 
hela,  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  so  along.  Then  these  have  their  creeks, 
brooks,  and  what  not,  and  they  theirs,  and  so  on. 

What  is  advanced  in  this  is  that  in  any  great  natural  system,  wheth- 
er of  water  or  of  land  there  is  of  necessity  an  enormous  number  of  de- 
tails. The  men  who  developed  the  science  gathered  these  details  and 
afterwards  classified  them  into  a  coherent  whole,  which  if  really  co- 
herent becomes,  by  definition,  a  science ;  but  of  the  related  parts  of 
these  sciences  they  have  in  some  cases  been  able  to  develop  larger  gen- 
eralizations which  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  laws. 

This  is  the  method  of  discovery;  it  is  the  " natural  method"  by 
which  the  man  of  this  age  has  climbed  so  high  that  he  claims  to  have 
solved  the  riddles  of  the  Sphinx  herself.  If  this  be  so,  the  method  of 
discovery  should  also  be  the  method  of  development  by  which  the  man 
of  the  coming  age  should  be  hoisted  to  higher  heights.  Hence  we 
should  teach  by  showing  ourselves  and  our  pupils  how  to  pick  up  facts 
and  cluster  them  together  into  one  great,  glorious,  harmonious  whole. 
So  we  should,  and  so  also  the  good  Lord  should  give  each  of  us  twen- 
ty centuries  to  work  in. 

The  natural  method  was  of  slow  growth.  The  old  Greek  knew  more 
of  the  earth  lengthwise  than  he  did  crosswise,  and  came  to  believe 
and  to  teach  that  taken  flatwise,  its  longitude  was  greater  than  its  lat- 
itude. We  use  some  of  his  terms,  but  there  remains  a  doubt  if  it  be 
good  policy  in  teaching  to  begin  where  he  began,  or  even  where  he 
left  off.  Since  the  days  of  Ptolemy  some  things  may  be  regarded  as 
proved  to  be  different  from  what  he  imagined  them  to  be.  And  as 
the  good  Homer  nodded  for  Horace,  the  geographers  since  Ptolemy 
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have  lied  for  us — Marco  Polo,  Mandeville,  and  Gulliver.  And  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  more  or  less  of  accepted  detail  has  been 
recorded  and  reckoned  to  be  facts.  Much  of  it  has  been  a  battledore 
and  shuttle  cock  sort  of  a  game,  with  the  feather  floating  doubtfully  to 
its  goal.  To  a  student  of  the  history  of  geography  such  a  collection  of 
contradictory  statements  and  theories  might  be  interesting;  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  trouble  curious  minded  men  will  take  to  settle  dis- 
puted facts,  even  if  they  be  of  no  greater  moment  than  whether  Gil- 
bert or  Hudson  first  saw  the  sandy  beeches  of  Long  Island.  "Truth 
crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again,"  but  the  trouble  is  that,  in  such  cases 
of  detail,  nobody  cares  whether  she  does  or  does  not;  and  in  fact, 
everybody  feels  annoyed  that  she  should  not  be  quiet,  in  the  state  she 
happens  to  be,  crushed  or  risen. 

So,  also,  very  few  care  about  the  precise  points  of  the  compass  by 
which  Cristoval  Colombo  got  to  his  island — as  little  as  they  care  if  I 
have  correctly  written  his  name.  I  have  been  interested  in  the  great 
admiral  and  honor  him,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  thereby  compelled  to 
continue  the  infamous  clatter  of  his  chains,  or  to  magnify  his  burdens. 

"Many  heroes  lived  before  Agamemnon,"  and  many  great  naviga- 
tors have  sailed  since  Magellan.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  I 
should  record  the  praises  of  Archytas  or  the  voyages  of  Alexander 
Selkirk.  The  items  of  detail  are  almost  innumerable.  We  really  can 
count  up  to  some  hundred  thousand  million  millions,  but  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  counting. 

When  we  tumble  back  to  our  geography,  we  find  the  descriptive 
part  full  of  them — where  is  Cape  May,  Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Henlopen? 
Gracious  Goodness!  I  know  in  part;  I  cannot  give  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  no  one  would  love  or  honor  me  the  more  if  I  could. 
When  I  arrive  at  Kennebunk  and  learn  that  I  have  to  go  further  or  to 
Kennebunkport,  I  despise  the  detail  which  costs  me  a  quarter  extra,, 
for  hack  fare.  Must  I  know  about  the  hack  distance  between  Kenne- 
bunk and  Kennebunkport,  before  I  shall  be  able  to  know  that  both  are 
somewhere  or  other  in  Maine  ?  In  Kennebunkport  there  is  a  spout- 
ing rock,  and  a  rock-bound  lake,  and  lots  of  other  things  like  star  fish, 
which  are  details,  very  lovely  and  very  interesting  when  one  has  no- 
thing to  do — except  otherwise  to  read  novels. 

If  Kennebunk  and  Kennebunkport  are  not  suitable  details  for  the 
purposes  of  drill  in  geographical  science,  where  shall  the  line  be 
drawn?  Those  two  entities  are  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  are  on  the 
map,  and  have  each  a  hotel,  and  each  is  a  geographical  detail.  Can 
I  teach  Kennebunk  without  teaching  Kennebunkport,  or  the  contrary, 
without  damage  to  my  pupil,  who  above  all  things  takes  a  kindly  in- 
terest in  geography? 
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In  the  two  or  three  years  past,  quite  a  number  of  printed  examina- 
tion papers  "have,  by  accident,  come  into  my  hands.  My  readers  can 
imagine  the  delight  I  have  had  in  looking  them  over  and  afterwards 
studying  them.  Where  is  Cathay  ?  Where  is  Roncesvalles?  Where 
is  Fontarabia?  Whence  did  Sinbad  obtain  his  diamonds?  Describe 
his  method !     Bound  the  island  of  the  Princess  of  Guthan ! 

Upon  my  conscience,  I  declare  I  know  as  much  of  these,  or  nearly, 
as  my  reader  is  likely  to  know  upon  the  sets  of  questions  which  I  have 
seen.  If  you  know  where  Jeddo  is,  you  know  it.  If  you  know  where 
Tokio  is,  you  do.  What  gain  in  either  ?  This  paper  is  not  about  ge- 
ography; but  as  descriptive  geography  is  largely  dependent  upon  de- 
tail, it  has  been  (as  convenient  to  use  it)  a  source  for  examples. 
There  is  not  a  study  taught  which  can  not  be  made  to  yield  abundant 
examples.  Is  the  Latin  word  Bubo  masculine  or  feminine  ?  Virgil 
puts  it  one  way  and  the  dictionary  another.  Is  this  matter  of  detail 
worth  the  knowing  ?  Is  it  worth  the  while  to  know  how  to  decline 
nouns  of  the  fourth  declension,  or  the  verbs  in  mi?  or  to  know  how 
to  use  negatives  in  French  ? 

In  some  studies,  one  has  to  accept  details  as  they  are  therein  found ; 
that  is,  if  he  takes  them  at  all.  One  can  not  get  on  in  the  languages 
without  his  paradigms,  nor  in  mathematics  without  his  multiplication 
table  and  the  triangles,  nor  in  ethics  without  his  "greatest  good"  and 
his  "  greatest  happiness/'  nor  in  U.  S.  History  without  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  its  date.  The  crowning  detail  for  Ohio  students  of 
history  is  September  10,  1812,  because  of  the  great  lesson  which  his- 
tory teaches  us  by  examples,  which  in  this  case  was  the  same  as  at  the 
battle  of  Gaugamela  and  also  at  Actium  and  Trafalgar.  One  can 
crowd  in  heaps  of  such  details  and  not  reach  Marcy's  summary,  "To 
the  Victors  belong  the  Spoils." 

Some  of  the  natural  sciences  are  fearfully  prolific  of  details,  as  min- 
eralogy, chemistry,  botany,  zoology.  Each  of  the  last  three  has  over 
100,000  separate  individual  subjects,  dead  or  alive,  which  have  re- 
ceived more  or  less  study  by  savants,  and  have  been  described  and 
placed  upon  the  eternal  bead-roll  of  knowledge.  When  you  come  to 
fossils,  there  really  seems  to  be  no  end  ever  of  the  brachiopods.  The 
astronomers  are  not  so  badly  off,  although  the  comets  and  the  aster- 
oids are  getting  troublesome.  Everywhere  nature  meets  us  with  a 
multiplicity  of  detail,  which  no  one  can  hope  to  master  completely. 
Fortunately  some  of  these  details  can  be  so  grouped  and  classified, 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  general  notion  of  a  whole  group,  which 
will  enable  us  to  identify  any.  member  of  the  group  at  least  as  being 
one  of  the  family ;  as  the  composite,  in  Botany. 
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I  do  not  care  to  multiply  details,  myself,  and  so  will  spare  my  read- 
ers those  which  I  have  accumulated  to  intensify  this  point  in  the  study 
of  the  common  may-weed.  I  got  a  chuckle  out  of  my  pains  by  being 
enabled  to  answer  my  "Lina"  that  it  is  the  maruta  cotula\  but  she 
has  forgotten  the  name  already  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  recall  it,  un- 
less this  gets  into  print.  As  for  the  other  details,  that  show  that  it  is 
almost  a  chamomile,  and  is  not,  or  that  it  might  have  been,  a  worm- 
wood or  even  a  sunflower  or  something  else  innumerable  as  the  dan- 
cing waves,  I  have  not  the  industry  and  energy  required  to  study  them. 

Furthermore,  I  know  that  my  associates  in  the  corps  of  Ohio  teach- 
ers will  not,  and,  in  truth,  can  not,  ferret  out  Dame  Nature  in  any 
such  sort  of  style.  Most  of  us  have  found  ourselves  content  with  hav- 
ing a  decent  acquaintance  with  the  "Table  of  Contents"  which  the 
good  mother  exhibits  in  her  book.  Is  not  my  name  McGregor  ?  and 
is  not  my  foot  upon  my  native  heath?  But  I  declare  that  I  am  a 
stranger  there,  as  if  in  a  strange  land.  Countless  forms  appear  before 
me,  which  no  one  has  seen  and  which  have  never  been  immortalized 
by  the  recording  pen  of  science. 

Some  one  will  say  that  most  of  these  details  have  no  value,  but  in  so 
saying  he  will  certainly  err.  In  nature,  as  in  grammar,  the  exception 
proves  the  rule ;  and  it  is  only  by  collating  an  enormous  multiplicity 
of  detail  that  we  find  the  exception  which  leads  the  way  to  the  truth. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted  that  some  have  so  hunted  the  excep- 
tion that  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  rule. 

I  did  not  mean  to  lecture  but  to  get  down  to  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, and  I  beg  pardon  for  the  delay.  My  worry  for  some  time  has 
been  as  to  how  much  of  detail  I  can  drop  out  of  the  topic  which  I  am 
hired  to  teach.  You  may  suppose  it  to  be  English  grammar,  or  Chi- 
nese music,  or  your  own  specialty.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat  and 
on  the  same  sea. 

If  any  one  thinks  he  will  find  the  problem  solved  in  these  lines,  he 
will  be  horribly  disappointed,  for  I  do  not  know  the  solution.  I  have 
so  far  developed  only  one  rule,  which  is  this :  I  will  not  require  my 
pupils  to  memorize  facts  which  I  do  not  myself  pretend  to  know;  such 
for  example  as  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Liverpool,  or  the  number 
of  stamens  in  a  poppy,  or  the  average  temperature  of  London.  Why 
should  any  one  keep  such  facts  in  his  mind  ?  Of  course  they  are  really 
a  delight  in  themselves,  but  they  are  hardly  commodities,  intellectual 
or  otherwise. 

Which  leads  to  a  further  consideration  as  to  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn.  Suppose  I  know  there  is  an  island,  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  with  towns  in  it,  London,  Liverpool,  Edinburg  and  Manchester. 
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Where  shall  I  stop  ?  Must  I  not  know  the  Avon,  one  of  the  smallest 
of  its  small  streams?  "The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs,  the  Severn  to 
the  sea."  Where  is  Yarrow — Yarrow  sea?  or  where  is  Bonnie  Doon? 
You  will  hardly  find  these  famous  rivulets  on  an  ordinary  map  but  in 
polite  letters  any  one  of  them  exceeds  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey. 
These  rivers  have  on  their  banks  two  very  good  sized  towns  and  assist 
somewhat  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  those  places.  Yet  some- 
how they  are  not  associated  in  our  minds  with  anything  except  that 
each  is  a  kind  of  a  seaport,  and  to  most  of  us  in  the  same  indefinite 
sort  of  way  that  we  reckon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  be  the  port  of  Vera 
Crux,  or  of  Santa  Crux.     Which  is  it  ? 

The  little  details  which  one  may  accumulate  about  the  Avon,  and 
the  Severn,  and  the  Sea,  and  WicklifFs  ashes,  or  Shakespeare's  home, 
are,  after  all,  little  details.  I  know  that  Frederick  Barbarossa  was 
drowned  in  a  little  river,  but  I  am  too  lazy  to  look  up  its  name.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  may  have  caught  his  death  in  the  same  for  all  I  know 
or  care. 

Now,  if  I  may  venture  to  add  anything  more  to  this  muddle,  it 
would  be  that  in  my  opinion  the  text  books  should  be  full  of  detail, 
but  that  the  teacher  should  consider  it  an  important  part  of  his  trade 
to  select  out  those  details  which  the  student  is  to  study,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  recite  them  with  accuracy.  The  drill  of  study  and  recitation 
is  very  valuable.  It  would  be  valuable  if  devoted  to  the  proper 
opening  of  a  game  of  chess,  or  the  scientific  method  of  leading  from  a 
long  suit  in  whist.  The  drill  is  the  thing,  and  if  you  do  not  get  the 
drill,  you  do  not  get  much. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  tor  the  sake  of  the  drill  the  pupil  should 
get  a  great  deal  of  detail.  I  detest  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  all 
"  primary"  books  except  readers  and  writing  books.  The  boy  should 
have  in  his  hand  a  competent  treatise  and  be  given  a  chance  to  know 
that  there  are  some  things  which  he  has  yet  to  learn  and  to  master.  I 
wish  I  had  the  courage  to  say  that  it  would,  in  some  cases,  be  good  for 
the  teacher ;  but  I  can,  at  least,  confess  that  it  was  good  for  me  when  I 
was  introduced  to  Bird's  Natural  Philosophy  and  to  a  class  ready  for 
it,  on  my  first  attempt  at  that  branch  of  science. 

Nothing  good  comes  to  most  of  us  without  labor.  Some  foolish  and 
venturesome  ones  get  along  comfortably,  but  they  are  the  exceptions 
which  prove  the  rule.  We  that  are  wise  take  our  lessons  from  the 
busy  bees,  but  no  longer  from  King  Solomon's  ants,  although  the  yel- 
low hornet  might  serve  as  a  good  substitute.  We  have  to  get  up  the 
details  ourselves,  and  of  course  we  shall  be  lucky  if  we  run  across  the 
collection  that  will  prove  of  service  to  us  in  the  hereafter. 
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But  in  our  teaching  how  can  we  so  select  that  the  details  chosen 
shall  be  those  most  profitable  to  our  pupils  ?  The  question  is  a  hard 
one  to  solve.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  the  drive  and  the  drill  which 
disregard  facts  and  demand  mental  gymnastics.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  have  the  manual  labor  exercises  which  require  very  little  mental 
gymnastics,  but  some  finger  tricks  and  details  of  no  very  great  variety. 
One  old  and  buried  teacher  of  Latin  grammar  used  to  require  of  his 
pupils  all  the  exceptions  in  gender  to  the  nouns.  I  myself  once  knew 
all  the  exceptions  to  the  quantities  in  Latin  prosody.  I  do  not  now, 
and  I  do  not  even  know  the  rules ;  but  it  was  a  good  thing,  for  all 
that.  I  got  an  inkling  of  what  the  work  was,  and  if  the  good  Lord 
should  call  me  to  teach  the  scanning  of  Latin  verse  again  my  old  train- 
ing would  find  its  place  speedily. 

But  I  am  getting  discouraged  about  this  paper  because  it  does  not 
seem  to  come  to  a  good  ending.  What  shall  we  require  in  detail  of 
our  pupils  ?  If  we  leave  out  too  much  they  will  lack  in  drill ;  if  we 
put  in  too  much  they  will  be  over-fed.  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  and 
I  stop. 
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The  reading  and  study  of  the  pedagogic  works  of  our  times,  wheth- 
er such  reading  or  study  may  be  caused  by  vocation  or  by  avocation, 
will  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  a  remarkable  inconsistency.  The 
name  of  the  Greek  sage  is  very  frequently  cited  with  expressions  of 
enthusiastic  admiration ;  his  example  is  recommended,  by  the  authors, 
for  imitation ;  and  a  certain  kind  of  Socratic  method  prevails  with  a 
few  exceptions  in  the  treatment  of  every  subject,  but  for  the  doctrine 
of  Socrates  very  little  concern  is  manifested.  In  the  schools  of  our 
times,  knowledge  is  taught  instead  of  wisdom,  and  the  Socratic  meth- 
od, the  tendency  and  object  of  which  it  was  to  undermine  authority, 
now  serves  to  establish  faith.  The  children  of  our  modern  schools  are 
taught  in  a  most  convenient  and  artful  manner  how  (to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  the  Hindoo  myth)  the  earth  rests  upon  the  back  of  an 
elephant,  and  the  elephant  stands  upon  the  back  of  a  turtle.  But  upon 
what  the  turtle  rests — is  passed  over  in  discreet  silence — in  other 
words,  we  never  go  to  the  primitive  foundations  of  human  knowledge. 
Poor  children,  what  dexterity  they  achieve !  what  knowledge  they  ac- 
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cumulate!  With  what  monotonous  repetition  of  pedagogic  hammer- 
strokes  the  so-called  truths  are  fastened  upon  the  memory !  They 
stick  well,  but  they  take  no  root.  For  genuine  vital  culture  consists  oi 
two  elements :  Faith  and  doubt,  at  the  same  time.  Nothing  must  be 
regarded  as  immovably  fixed  in  the  human  spirit,  save  its  own  power, 
and  even  that  only  because  it  persistently  asserts,  and  constantly  de- 
monstrates itself. 

I  am  about  to  speak,  full  of  earnest  concern,  of  the  despotism  of  the 
dogma,  in  the  schools.  Though  fully  aware  that  I  expose  myself  to 
the  accusation  of  conjuring  up  a  pedagogic  phantom,  yet  I  cannot 
abandon  my  present  opinions,  and  indeed  frequently  feel  constrained 
to  speak  of  them  to  my  colleagues,  who,  at  least,  would  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  reasons  for  my  apprehensions.  The  pedagogic  dogma 
inculcates  the  infallibility  of  imparted  truth ;  it  crushes  with  inquisitor- 
ial vigor  all  desire  for  questioning;  it  hates  and  opposes  all  reform. 
It  entered  the  school-room,  as  original  sin  entered  Eden — through 
Pride  and  Haughtiness.  Knowledge,  the  subaltern  of  wisdom,  arose 
against  the  latter,  and  in  the  form  of  dogmatism  ascended  the  cathedra. 
In  the  curriculum  of  the  modern  schools,  in  their  text-books,  and  in 
the  words  of  their  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  we  seek  in  vain  for  the 
faintest  trace  of  the  critical  spirit.  By  means  of  the  Socratic  method, 
the  most  glorious  success  oi  which  it  was  to  teach  men  to  say  '*  I 
know  that  I  know  nothing" — by  means  of  this  very  method,  we  have 
been  successful  in  establishing  faith  in  authority  to  such  an  extent,  that 
to-day  every  one  should  revolt  against  any  admission  of  doubt.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  rather  skeptical,  but  the  nineteenth  is  convert- 
ing itself  to  a  positivism  in  science,  which  easily  degenerates  into  cre- 
dulity. 

All  our  branches  of  science  are  richly  furnished  with  axioms,  but 
the  pupils  are  never  incited  to  test  their  soundness.  In  most  cases, 
no  one  presumes  to  question  even  faintly,  the  first  articles  of  faith  in 
any  given  science ;  consequently,  the  modern  student  does  not  reason, 
he  does  not  examine  :  he  only  learns.  He  learns  in  a  better  manner 
than  ever  before,  but  in  the  same  way  as  he  enters  into  a  religious 
communion  by  baptism, — unconscious,  untaught  and  involuntary, — 
so,  through  the  school-instruction  he  is  inducted  into  a  particular  circle 
of  conceptions.  True  religious  instruction  will  leave  to  the  seeker  af- 
ter truth  to  choose  between  a  confession  of  faith  and  no  confession ; — 
true  scientific  instruction  also  discovers  its  own  weakness,  marks 
its  limits.  Our  pupils,  as  I  happen  to  know  by  my  own  ex- 
perience, will  some  day  presage  the  hypothetical  character  of  human 
knowledge.     They  will  then  comprehend  the  fact  that  natural  science 
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also,  contains  no  revelations,  that  even  mathematics  are  contestable, 
and  history  itself  is  as  fluctuating  as  the  disposition  of  the  historian. 
Our  students  neither  suffer  the  agonies  nor  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  crit- 
ical investigation.  They  hear  the  correct  and  reliable  alone,  demon- 
strated over  and  over,  and  the  better  class  of  them  go  out  of  the  school 
room,  with  a  heart  that  hungers  for  liberty  to  investigate,  and  thirsts 
for  freedom  to  discriminate  and  criticise. 

The  modern  school  instructs  only  by  faith  and  not  by  doubt.  And 
yet,  who  does  not  recognize  the  irresistible  power  of  the  critical  spirit, 
which  uproots  systems  and  destroys  that  which  has  been  long  estab- 
lished. Doubt  is  terrible,  when,  forcibly  hindered  in  its  natural  de- 
velopment, it  flourishes  in  secret,  side  by  side  with  a  suppressed  desire 
for  knowledge.  But  to  doubt  without  withering  the  soul,  to  doubt  in 
order  that  we  may  seek  the  truth  the  more  earnestly,  and  love  it  the 
more  when  it  has  been  found,  that  is  the  triumph  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion. If  the  critical  spirit  is  not  cultivated  it  must  either  perish  or  be- 
come diabolical.  If  it  perishes,  persons  leave  the  schools  sufficiently 
equipped  with  ingenuity  and  information,  but  withal  so  unfitted  for  all 
independent  and  proper  thinking,  that  they  become  ready  and  danger- 
ous implements  in  the  hands  of  the  very  first  authority  they  hav*  to 
deal  with.  The  world  is  full  of  just  such  persons.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  the  critical  spirit  is  driven  to  diabolism,  the  entrance  of  the  pu- 
pils into  life  is  like  casting  themselves  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
Embittered  because  they  have  never  been  taught  to  question,  to  resist 
and  to  search  for  themselves,  they  henceforth  oppose  ail  authority  with 
a  fierce  and  fatal  feeling  of  hatred.  The  critical  spirit  is  the  only  ' 
guarantee  for  the  progress  of  humanity.  Doubt  possesses  claims 
which  deserve  recognition  everywhere.  In  politics,  for  every  good 
citizen  must  examine  and  test  the  institutions  of  the  state,  before  he 
can  support  and  defend  them  with  strong  convictions;  in  morality,  be- 
cause its  law  does  not  demand  blind  obedience,  which  would  be  de- 
structive, but  it  requires  faithfulness  from  intelligent  comprehension  of 
its  principles;  in  social  life,  where  it  leads  to  discriminating  knowledge 
of  and  respect  for  human  nature ;  in  science  above  all,  which  owes  to 
it  her  continuous  regeneration.  Progress  is  only  from  question  to 
question,  and,  therefore,  he  who  never  learns  to  question  or  to  doubt, 
is  instructed  merely  in  the  forms,  but  not  in  the  substance — permit 
me  to  say,  the  essence — of  the  scientific  proof. 

The  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  critical  spirit  in  the  modern 
school,  would,  in  the  first  instance,  result  in  a  beneficial  and  necessary 
simplification  and  reduction  of  the  courses  of  study.  The  wretched 
cause  of  the  accumulation  of  so  much  knowledge  that  is  not  compre- 
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heiided  would  disappear.  The  more  the  sciences  develop,  the  more 
thoroughly  would  it  come  to  be  understood  that  the  schools  do  not  ex- 
ist for  the  purpose  of  teaching  every  thing,  but  rather  to  enable  the  mind 
to  learn  all  things  independently  for  itself.  Let  the  common  school  be 
the  model  for  an  academy,  but  not  the  caricature  of  a  technical  school. 
The  cramming  process  produces  a  superficial  character,  while  a  thor- 
ough character  answers  to  thorough  study.  Shop-keeping  and  trading 
in  the  school-room  must  be  abolished ;  let  the  dogmatic  method  be 
followed  by  most  of  the  present  text-books.  These  unhappy  tools  of 
mis-education  may  disappear,  and  in  their  destruction  alone  for  the  harm 
they  have  done  to  the  human  mind.  Then,  released  from  all  oppres- 
sive fetters,  the  modern  school  would  become  a,  different  and  a  nobler 
thing.  There,  the  teacher  will  be  a  personality,  not  a  machine ;  the 
pupil  an  individuality,  not  a  creature.  Of  every  science  the  funda- 
mental features  will  be  taught,  and  the  youthful  spirit  will  be  led  to  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  knowledge,  the  entrance  to  which,  however,  will 
be  its  own  work.  Out  of  such  a  school,  no  crowd  of  credulous  dupes 
will  pour.  The  pupils  of  the  future  will  not  possess  a  set  of  opinions 
which,  as  is  now  the  case,  are  about  as  well  adapted  to  the  understand- 
ing as  stolen  or  found  garments  fit  the  body.  They  will  not  merely 
believe  and  repeat,  but  prove  and  judge.  They  will  begin  to  compre- 
hend their  poets  and  thinkers,  who  hitherto  have  spoken  and  written 
only  to  a  small  circle  of  knowing  ones,  because  the  scholastic  wisdom 
interfered  with  philosophical  understanding. 

The  schools  of  to-day  have  destroyed  the  superstition  that  a  person 
who  can  read,  write  and  cipher,  is  sufficiently  educated  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  life,  and  to  sustain  himself  in  life's  conflicts.  Much 
has  been  accomplished,  but  in  the  times  which  we  anxiously  anticipate, 
the  present  achievements  will  appear  insignificant  First  of  all,  it  was 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  unreasonable  and  abominable  mechan- 
ism in  the  schools.  Then  the  methods  were  improved,  the  scope  of 
knowledge  was  extended,  but  we  sorely  failed  in  the  attempt  to  evade 
the  contradiction  that  exists  between  the  demands  of  practical  life  and 
scholastic  wisdom.  This  defect  is  the  result  of  dogmatical  instruction, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  draw  the  zealous  mind  away  from  the  in- 
dependent path  of  critical  examination,  into  an  irresponsible  tutorship 
for  the  collection  of  dead,  or  at  least  merely  bread- winning  information. 
The  former  is  the  mutilation  of  the  intellect,  the  latter  the  training  of 
the  immortal  soul  for  merely  sensuous  pursuits.  The  craze  of  some 
people  to  collect  queer  objects  of  all  kinds  and  to  ketep  them  nicely 
arranged  and  well  preserved  in  boxes,  may  serve  us  as  an  allegorical 
representation  of  how  the  pupils  of  the  modern  school  are  taught  to 
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* 
preserve  in  their  memory,  as  in  a  box,  the  thoughts  and  ideas  that  are 

transmitted  to  them,  clean  and  in  a  well  arranged  condition,  as  food 
for  the  spirit.  The  soul  of  the  child  possesses  an  almost  voracious  ap- 
petite, which  is  usually  satisfied  in  such  a  manner  that  a  lifelong  in- 
digestion is  produced.  The  shallowness,  the  incoherence,  the  silly 
greediness  of  the  childish  soul,  which  gathers  glass  splinters  as  if  they 
were  diamonds,  all  these  faults,  so  early  in  their  appearance  and  so 
lasting  in  their  influence,  will  be  confined  to  narrow  limits  and  event- 
ually exterminated  by  a  careful  and  judicious  cultivation  of  doubt 
Those  children  who  comprehend  instantly  and  who  know  everything 
— the  already  educated  children,  as  I  would  like  to  call  them — are 
they  not  the  terror  of  their  teachers?  Dogmatical,  unsocial,  not  at  all 
clear  and  firm  in  that  which  they  call  their  opinion,  despotic  as  super- 
iors,  obstinate  as  subordinates,  they  stand  at  once  as  the  victims  and 
the  disgrace  of  the  system  which  has  trained  them.  Let  us  go  on  with 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  methods,  let  us  perfect  the  educational  ap- 
paratus, but  at  the  same  time,  permit  me  to  say,  all  these  reforms  or 
improvements  will  only  mitigate  but  never  heal  the  difficulty,  so  long 
as  the  children  are  not  taught  to  think  independently  and  to  judge  for 
themselves,  and  so  long  as  they  are  taught,  from  their  early  days  up, 
only  to  believe  and  not  to  question  and  to  doubt.  The  Bible  says,  in  its 
powerful  language :  °  Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay ; 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil ; "  and  let  me  add 
also  what  is  less :  The  pupils  of  the  modern  school  learn  only  the  yea, 
yea,  and  frequently  retain  this  disagreeable  positive  course  throughout 
their  lives.  What  wonder,  then,  that  nearly  all  original  minds  become 
inflamed  with  enmity  against  scholastic  wisdom.  Instruction  in  doubt, 
however,  would  restore  a  bond  of  unity  among  men ;  they  may  later 
complete  their  education  in  universities  or  by  studying  for  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  since  and  through  the  regnant  prevalence  of 
the  dogma  in  science,  confessions  were  formed,  and  that  the  unity 
among  scientific  men  is  gradually  destroyed. 

Before  offering  a  few  suggestions,  through  the  execution  of  which 
in  my  opinion,  instruction  would  be  improved,  I  may  be  allowed  one 
more  remark.  Private  study — I  mean  the  study  by  and  for  one's  self — 
to  which  no  one  must  be  more  devoted  than  the  teacher,  in  spite  of  all 
the  books  that  are  especially  prepared  for  his  help  and  use,-— this  study 
leads,  as  a  rule,  only  in  a  round  about  way  to  the  ultimate  object  in 
view,  but  it  is  after  all  a  most  instructive  course,  and  it  has  led  me,  in 
connection  with  my  personal  observations,  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  modern  school  not  only  the  correct  is  given  and  taught,  unmolested 
by  any  doubt  or  negation,  but  we  not  seldom  reduce  that  which  is  true 
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to  that  which  is  convenient.  How  many  pupils  could  be  found  who 
are  able  to  trace  the  original  inductions  which  they  employ  in  the  so- 
lution of  a  mathematical  example,  of  merely  ordinary  complication  ? 
And  how  many  would  rise,  ready  to  master  the  solution  of  a  problem 
by  means  of  another  and  rarely  used  method  ?  To  give  a  single  ex- 
ample :  Among  a  large  number  of  thorough  scholars  of  a  higher  class, 
I  have  not  found  one,  who  could  work  out  without  help  an  ordinary 
example  in  addition,  by  the  use  of  the  opposite  succession  of  figures; 
that  is  to  say,  beginning  with  the  higher  stations  and  from  there  de- 
scending to  the  lower.  Similar  experiences  can  be  cited  by  any  teach- 
er, and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  we  surrender  the  noble  capa- 
city of  the  human  spirit  to  find  its  way  everywhere  through  the  endless 
labyrinths  and  infinite  scope  of  knowledge,  and  the  royal  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  acclimate  itself  to  any  region  of  thought — that  we  sur- 
render these  divine  gifts  in  order  to  enable  ourselves  to  feel  at  home 
in  a  few  corners  of  common  information.  Please  to  examine  and  to 
discuss  these  words  with  just  severity,  and  after  your  decision,  doubt 
will  again  dare  to  bring  forth  its  condemned  name  with  some  degree 
of  hope,  so  that  its  flag  will  wave  once  more,  and  it  will  once  more  be 
regarded  honest  to  be  a  doubter. 

It  has  never  been  my  opinion  that  sciences  of  an  elementary  charac- 
ter do  not  belong  to  the  common  school;  I  merely  oppose,  as  already 
stated,  the  non-critical  treatment  of  that  which  is  taught,  and  I  object 
to  the  selection  and  the  amount  of  that  which  the  modern  school  im- 
poses upon  the  child.  The  basis,  from  which  the  system  proceeds, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  determine  the  minimum  degree  of  school  edu- 
cation required  by  a  citizen,  is,  in  outline,  the  following :  Skill  in  me- 
chanical reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  some  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  chapters  of  those  branches  of  science,  some  knowledge  of 
which  is  indispensable  for  entrance  into  higher  institutions  of  learning 
or  into  practical  life.  In  reference  to  writing  and  drawing,  I  have 
little  to  say.  These  accomplishments  are,  as  I  believe,  not  attained 
essentially  by  learning,  but  by  training  or  drilling.  A  finer  pedagog- 
ical process  is  out  of  the  question,  and  if  some  enthusiastic  mind  per- 
sists in  attaching  a  theory  to  the  characters  we  write,  and  to  the  carpet 
patterns  we  draw,  the  effort  must  simply  be  designated  as  an  affected 
artifice;  absurd,  harmful,  if  not  even  hypocritical. 

Turning  away  from  a  more  profound  discussion  of  the  subjects  of 
writing  and  drawing,  I  will  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral demands  of  other  branches.  Language  must  be  mentioned  as  the 
first  and  most  important  study  of  the  common  schools.  To  this  branch 
belong:    Speaking,  Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar  and   Composition. 
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Whether  from  lack  of  time  or  courage,  or  whether  certain  opinions 
create  prejudice  against  the  critical  method;  whether  the  teacher  lacks 
the  patience,  and  analytical  acumen,  or  whether  the  want  of  satisfac- 
tory results  thus  far  repels  from  the  effort — whether  one  of  these  causes 
works  individually,  or  all  of  them  work  together,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  critical  treatment  of  these  most  important  studies — I  cannot  tell. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  we  find  in  the  schools  of  our  times  enough  of  method- 
ical, skillful  and  conscientious  explanation ;  we  find,  that  in  the  discus- 
sion of  each  piece  of  reading,  the  pupils  are  enriched  with  an  abund- 
ance of  new  words  and  ideas,  hut  we  do  not  find  the  analysis  of  intel- 
lectual productions,  which  already  exist ;  we  find  no  logical  dissection 
of  the  pupil's  thoughts,  much  less  do  we  find  that  persistent  "reduc- 
tion of  thought  to  the  first  and  essential  elements  of  combination." 
This  deficiency  in  method  results  in  two  serious  defects,  which  as- 
sert themselves  already  in  the  school-room  itself,  but  discover  their 
true  scope  only  in  the  later  years  of  life.  First  is  produced  a  certain 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  and  a  peculiar  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
words,  to  a  degree  almost  impossible  to  believe.  This  want  of  clear- 
ness and  certainty  in  language  impairs  the  intellect,  as  rust  impairs 
iron,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  make  discussion,  that  mightiest 
agent  of  truth,  an  unwieldy  and  useless  instrument  to  millions  of  hu- 
man beings.  Misconceptions,  not  errors,  are  the  greatest  evils  of  our 
times.  Second,  the  constant  manipulation  of  synthesis  results  in  this, 
that  the  pupils,  trained  always  to  proceed  from  the  special  to  the  gen- 
eral, but  never  in  the  contrary  direction,  will  be  made  totally  unfit  ever 
to  construct  definitions  or  formulate  proofs.  How  many  persons  who 
are  well  able  to  distinguish  common  and  proper  nouns,  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  understand  clearly  the  process,  the  result  of  which  they  ap- 
ply as  a  rule  in  grammar  ?  Language  is  a  logical  instrument  of  chiefly 
deductive  nature ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  anything  with  it,  in  or- 
der to  penetrate  to  the  foundation  of  any  subject  by  means  of  it,  lan- 
guage must  first  itself  be  understood.  But  how  shall  we  arrive  at  such 
a  comprehension  of  language,  so  long  as  we  content  ourselves  with 
merely  synthetic  efforts  pertaining  to  sentences  and  parts  of  speech, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  neglect  the  understanding  of  the  meaning,  of 
the  idea,  the  argument  and  the  conclusion  ?  Or,  is  it  really  supposed 
to  be  an  impossibility  to  learn  already  in  school  to  consider  and  discuss 
those  logical  processes  which  bring  about  the  construction  and  perma- 
nence of  language?  Who  has  ever  comprehended  the  science  of  gram- 
mar, that  chaotic  accumulation  of  logical  forms,  without  having  first 
thoroughly  investigated  and  mastered  the  subject  which  it  serves  to  ex- 
press and  formulate  ?    Only  once  pursue  the  development  of  an  idea, 
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and  you  will  have  forever  mastered  the  category  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  fatal  mistake  of  taking  words  for  things,  figures  for  facts,  ought 
to  be  hindered  be  destroying  the  very  reasons  of  it.  To  this  purpose, 
the  conceptions  and  ideas  of  the  child  should  be  more  thoroughly  de- 
veloped and  manipulated  than  they  hitherto  have  been ;  they  should 
be  accurately  analyzed,  before  the  teacher  will  give  his  final  decision. 
Therefore,  displace  grammatical  explanations  by  introducing  logical 
ones,  or,  at  least,  let  the  latter  precede  the  former. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  the  educational  or  cultural  val- 
ue of  orthographical  exercises,  the  so-called  spelling  lessons.  They  al- 
ways seem  to  me  like  a  game  of  patience,  played  by  means  of  letters, 
to  which  I  would  prefer  a  party  at  whist,  because  I  would  learn  little 
less,  but  would  be  afforded  a  far  better  entertainment.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  memory,  orthography  would  become  comprehensible  to  a 
rightly  trained  mind,  merely  by  means  of  reading,  and  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  teacher.  And  the  non-educated  person  has  no  more  use 
for  it,  than  a  person  who  has  no  clothes  has  need  of  buttons. 

In  the  hours  devoted  to  literature,  we  might  perhaps  abandon  pros- 
ody and  metrics  altogether,  and  reimburse  the  pupils  for  their  severe 
loss,  by  giving  them  exercises  in  criticism  of  what  they  have  read.  At 
this  point,  I  deem  it  proper  to  make  a  suggestion,  which  very  likely 
will  surprise  to  a  certain  degree.  To  make  a  clean  breast  of  it :  /  wish 
that  our  pupils  be  taught  how  to  carry  on  a  reasonable  discourse.  If  we  rec- 
ognize self  education,  self-culture,  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  instruction; 
if  we  take  the  youth  under  our  guidance  for  the  purpose  of  gradually 
emancipating  him,  so  that  he  will  eventually  submit  only  to  his  own 
conclusions,  is  it  not  natural  and  wise,  and  therefore  fully  justified,  to 
apply  every  means,  at  its  proper  place  and  time?  Why  should  we  not 
incite  our  pupils  to  cultivate  the  interchange  of  opinions  and  convic- 
tions, under  our  guidance  and  influence  ?  Nothing  is  more  mischiev- 
ous to  the  mind  than  constant  intercourse  with  superior  persons ;  no- 
thing so  intimidates  the  original  spirit,  or  more  emphatically  cultivates 
cowardice  in  thought.  Scholars  who  never  discuss  matters  of  science 
with  their  equals,  will  become  victims  to  the  illusion  that  man  only 
learns  when  he  is  receiving  direct  instruction,  while  it  is  an  incontest- 
able fact  that  persons  advance  from  credulity  to  culture  by  no  means 
more  rapidly  than  by  the  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions. 
Between  pupil  and  teacher  there  lies  a  vast  difference ;  such  an  enor- 
mous disparity  in  mental  culture  exists  between  them  that  it  should  be 
mediated  in  some  way  or  other.  The  further  the  teacher  is  in  ad- 
vance of  the  child,  the  greater  the  danger.  He  then  actually  turns 
the  child  away  from  itself;  he  dazzles  and  fascinates  it     Bring  the 
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shining  flames  too  near,  and  it  injures  and  destroys.  I  therefore  favor 
discussion  among  children,  strongly  and  sincerely  convinced  of  its 
beneficent  results.  The  necessity  which  brings  us  together  in  the 
meetings  of  this  society,  already  asserts  itself  in  the  souls  of  those  en- 
trusted to  our  care.  It  is  ours  to  utilize  this  intellectual  urgency.  In 
their  discussions,  the  pupils  will  best  learn  that  they  do  not  know 
what  they  suppose  they  know.  Discussion  sharpens  the  faculty  of 
perception,  facilitates  power  of  expression,  transforms  the  conflict  of 
vulgar  interests  into  a  fruitful  contradiction  of  opinions,  finally  brought 
to  decision  by  reasons  and  arguments,  and  creates  a  laudable  ambition 
to  excel.  For  it  surely  is  no  matter  of  indifference  and  unconcern  for 
the  character,  whether  we  are  only  to  hold  the  light  for  others,  or  are 
permitted  and  enabled  ourselves  to  battle,  and  to  swing  the  sword  of 
controversy.  Our  young  ladies,  especially,  would  become  indebted 
to  such  a  drill  for  a  mental  training  which  would  lead  them  to  despise 
and  avoid  that  idle  and  nonsensical  gossip  with  which,  as  a  rule,  the 
parlors  and  kitchens  echo. 

Passing  over  the  mathematical  branches,  the  methodical  treatment 
of  which  is  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated  by  what  has  been  said,  I 
wish  to  devote  a  few  words  to  geography  and  history.  I  once  read 
in  the  work  of  a  prominent  educator,  that  instead  of  an  unnecessary 
accumulation  of  geographical  particulars,  the  common  school  should 
impart  instruction  in  astronomy,  a  branch  of  science  which  Diester- 
weg  loved  so  greatly,  and  presented  so  aptly.  Though  I  do  not  con- 
cur perfectly  in  this  opinion,  yet  I  discern  in  it  something  worthy  of 
attention  and  investigation.  In  my  opinion,  the  present  system  of  in- 
struction in  geography  lays  far  too  little  stress  upon  geological  points 
of  view,  upon  the  study  of  climatic  and  local  conditions  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  men,  upon  the  nature  of  soil  and  its  effect  upon  civiliza- 
tion, upon  the  study  of  ethnological  classification,  and  upon  the  statis- 
tical results  of  modern  investigation.  To  sum  up :  The  modern  school 
gives  far  too  much  of  political,  and  far  too  little  of  physical  geography. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  history.  I  will  attempt  to  draw  an  imagin- 
ary picture  of  the  poor  Clio  of  the  modern  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  Her  hopeless  condition  awakens  much  painful  sympa- 
thy, and  all  the  pedagogical  physicians  have  been  summoned  to  her 
sad  dying  bed.  Her  diseases  are  hallucinations  from  the  world  of 
deities  and  pre-historical  heroes ;  the  symptoms  of  her  sufferings  are  de- 
liriums in  which  she  incoherently  puts  together  singular  biographies, 
and  a  sullen  melancholy  that  arises  from  a  stupefying  consummation 
of  figures  and  human  blood,  and  which  threatens  to  turn  into  idiocy. 
In  history,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  demons  have  been  united  in  con- 
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spiracy  in  order  to  ruin  the  youthful  spirit.  This  branch,  in  its  pres- 
ent condition,  can  not  claim  the  name  of  a  science,  and  yet  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  it  from  our  courses  of  study,  but  simply  to  aim 
at  its  improvement.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  educational  value 
and  influence  are  overestimated  by  most  reformers  who  approach  the 
subject,  yet  it  is  capable  of  a  rational  treatment,  and  can,  therefore, 
be  utilized  in  the  development  of  the  critical  spirit  Our  chief  con- 
cern must  be  to  bring  before  the  student  the  great  achievements  and 
the  failures  of  the  peoples,  to  enable  him  to  discover,  in  the  chaos  oi 
events,  the  reign  of  the  laws  which  have  been  discovered  by  the  em- 
inent historians  of  our  times,  and  thus  to  lead  him  to  an  independent  and 
correct  j  udgment.  Instruction  in  history  should  accordingly  begin  with 
the  examination  of  the  credibility  of  human  evidence,  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  past.  It  would  then  proceed  to  present  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  development  and  existence  of  humanity  in  general,  and 
of  the  single  peoples,  depend.  It  would  close  with  the  explanation  and 
analysis  of  the  present  and  perhaps  a  view  of  the  nearest  future  prob- 
able changes.  Historical  facts  are  merely  to  be  given  as  examples, 
partly  as  the  premises  out  of  which  the  laws  are  to  be  deduced,  partly 
as  the  material  by  which  they  are  confirmed.  Nations,  religions,  con- 
stitutions, historical  individualities,  must  be  studied  in  their  operations, 
where  they  are  most  distinctly  visible.  To  cite  the  words  of  a  genial 
English  author:  "  In  history,  the  individual  must  learn  to  recognize 
his  subordination ;  he  must  endeavor  to  discover  those  laws  which  he 
must  comprehend  in  order  to  obey  them  without  mischief  to  himself 
or  harm  to  others." 

Permit  me  briefly  to  sum  up  the  principal  ideas  of  my  paper.     A 

classification  and  treatment  of  the  scientific  branches,  as  demanded  bv 
the  critical  spirit  and  method,  would  result  in  the  transformation  of 
that  which  has  been  learned,  into  philosophical  understanding.  And 
therein  I  discern  the  triumph  of  scientific  education.  There  are  three 
evils  against  which  we  must  equip  ourselves  from  childhood  up :  dis- 
ease, physical  and  intellectual  poverty,  and  servitude.  In  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  world,  there  is  nothing,  save  the  power  to  avoid  or  miti- 
gate these  evils.  The .  endeavor  to  secure  this  power  we  should  sup- 
port with  all  our  strength.  Where  is  the  point  in  which  all  branches 
of  science,  like  so  many  radii,  center  ?  Where  else  than  in  philosoph- 
ical understanding,  which  animates  knowledge  and  doubt  alike,  both 
as  labor  and  reward.  Real  intelligence,  so  unlike  the  cunning  of  the 
criminal  and  the  sliness  of  the  savage,  operates  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  us  mentally  independent.  A  clear  perception,  sharpened 
and  strengthened  by  long  and  patient  investigation  and  testing,  saves 
a  man  from  the  peril  of  becoming  learned  instead  of  wise,  and  pro- 
tects him  from  the  wrong  that,  after  all,  signifies  only  loss  of  happiness 
for  him  who  practises  it. 
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WHERE  ARE  THE  BOYS  ? 


BY    W.    F.    C. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Monthly,  under  the  above  caption, 
the  writer  attempted  to  account,  in  part,  for  the  paucity  of  boy  grad- 
uates from  our  high  schools,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  num- 
ber, as  compared  with  the  girls,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  form- 
er to  three  of  the  latter,  throughout  the  State.  At  the  recent  session 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  this  city,  we  interviewed  a 
large  number  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  high  schools,  with 
the  following  results  for  the  past  year  : 

Malca.    Femalta.  Mitoi.    FeaalM. 

Akron 17  41 

Athens 0  3 

Barne8Tille 5  6 

Chillicothe 3  20 

Canton, 3  16 

Cleveland, 25  90 

Columbus 13  46 

Clyde, 0  7 

Dayton, 12  27 

Gallipolis 3  14 

Kent,.., 4  5 

Lebanon,- 1  6 

Lancaster 6  9 

Lodi, - 2  9 

London, 1  14 

lit.  Vernon 10  7 


Mansfield 1  19 

Massillon 3  12 

Mlllersburg 6  4 

Newark 0  14 

New  Philadelphia, 3  7 

Orrville 1  7 

Pomeroy, 4  8 

Sidney 2  4 

8audusky, 3  16 

8t.  Paris, 5  5 

Toledo, 18  20 

Tiffin X  16 

Urbana, 2  9 

Warren, 3  15 

Wooster 8  21 

Wtlloughby 3  6 

Waynesville, 1  8 

Xenia 15  21 

Youngstown, 4  1* 

We  judge  these  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Toledo,  may  be  ta- 
•~  ken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  entire  State,  and  the  proportion  is 
about  what  we  had  been  led  to  believe,  that  is,  somewhat  more  than 
three  females  to  one  male. 

We  received  no  official  report  from  Cincinnati,  but  learn  that  the 
proportion  will  be  about  one  to  three.  And  the  records  at  Chillicothe, 
running  back  some  years,  show  that  out  of  243  graduates  200  were 
females. 

Toledo,  having  introduced  manual  training  to  an  extent  that  per- 
haps no  other  schools  in  the  State  have  done,  furnishes  a  fertile  theme 
for  discussion,  as  well  as  a  hint  as  to  how  the  boys  may  be  kept  in 
schools  until  they  complete  the  high  school  curriculum.  And,  if  the 
claim  made,  namely,  that  manual  training  accounts  for  the  large  per- 
cent of  male  graduates,  can  be  sustained,  it  will  prove  a  big  feather  in 
the  cap  of  that  system. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  in  some  of  the  cases  here  given  the  propor- 
tion is  unusual,  as  for  example,  Newark,  which  reports  no  males  and  14 
females,  but  which  in  1885  turned  out  5  males  and  15  females.  Why 
Kent,  Barnesville,  Lancaster,  Mt.  Vernon,    Millersburg  and  St.  Paris 
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furnish  so  large  a  percent  of  males  does  not  appear ;  but  the  prob- 
ability is  that  most,  if  not  all  of  these,  give  exceptional  results  due  to 
accidental  or  local  causes. 

In  regard  to  the  introduction  of  manual  training,  we  recall  the  fact 
that  the  course  of  study  is  already  overburdened  and  that  a  great  dan- 
ger threatens  us,  in  this,  that  our  pupils  are  liable  to  acquire  but  a 
smattering  of  many  things  while  they  are  becoming  masters  of  none. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  less  of  breadth  and  more  of  depth  ? 
Fewer  studies  more  thoroughly  learned  ?  The  pupil  should  be  at  least 
master  of  a  few  studies.  Since  no  one  can  learn,  in  the  high  school 
course,  all  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  acquire  there,  if  manual  train- 
ing be  added  to  the  course  there  must  be  necessity  of  a  corresponding 
subtraction  of  the  less  important  branches.  Manual  training  in  this 
country  is  largely  an  experiment,  as  yet,  but  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  "after 
careful,  deliberate,  and  extended  consideration  and  investigation  "  have 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  compulsory  manual  training 
for  boys  and  girls,  reaching  up  with  the  kindergarten  methods  through 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  the  manual  training  course  down 
through  the  high  school  and  grammar  grades  until  they  meet  and 
merge  into  each  other.  The  committee  wisely  oppose  any  extension 
of  the  hours  of  study,  the  establishing  of  separate  schools,  or  sending 
pupils  to  outside  schools  for  instruction.  Special  teachers  and  the  cur- 
tailing of  some  of  the  present  studies  is  the  plan  proposed.  When  we 
consider  the  distaste  growing  up  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  our 
youth,  for  manual  labor,  with  an  ever  increasing  number  who  prefer 
almost  any  other  occupation,  it  would  seem  a  long  step  toward  making 
manual  labor  appear  in  its  true  light — namely,  more  truly  honorable 
and  more  deserving  of  respect  than  some  of  the  professions  into  which 
many  are  hastening. 

The  report  is  the  most  complete  presentation  of  the  claims  for  the 
system  we  have  seen,  and  we  recommend  that  every  friend  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system  give  it  a  careful  perusal. 

Akron,  O. 

TEACHING  WRITING. 


BY   W.    E.    PARTRIDGE. 

What  I  have  to  communicate  is  the  result  of  some  thirty  years'  study 
of  the  subject  as  a  student,  teacher  and  director  of  those  who  write. 

The  object  in  teaching  children  to  write  is  the  same  as  that  in  teach- 
ing arithmetic,  to  show  them  how  to  do  what  will  be  required  of  them 
in  after  life. 
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Learning  to  write  may  be  likened  to  learning  to  drive  a  horse  and 
carriage.  When  the  farmer  wishes  to  teach  his  boy  to  drive  he  is  not 
satisfied  when  the  youngster  takes  the  horse  carefully  by  the  bits  and 
leads  him  from  the  barn  to  the  store  or  station.  It  is  true  the  load  is 
safely  delivered.  But  that  was  not  the  result  that  was  desired.  The 
boy  may  answer  that  the  load,  or  the  people,  reached  the  required 
spot  in  safety.  True  indeed,  but  the  object  was  to  teach  the  art  of 
driving.  To  learn  this  the  pupil  must  be  in  his  proper  place,  and 
hold  the  lines,  and  the  distance  must  be  accomplished  at  the  proper 
rate  of  speed.  Let  the  teacher  understand  that  no  useful  object  is  at- 
tained by  teaching  the  little  ones  to  go  on  foot  and  laboriously  lead, 
at  snail's  pace,  the  team  that  should  be  driven  at  a  trot,  if  not  faster. 
The  ox  team  as  a  means  of  communication  belongs  to  a  past  genera- 
tion. 

This  idea  of  an  ulterior  object  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  by 
some  effort  of  will,  because  every  teacher  is  anxious  to  see  the  result 
of  her  labors.  In  accomplishing  this  she  forces  the  tree  into  bearing 
before  its  time,  and  later  in  life  the  result  is  sour  fruit. 

That  the  system  of  teaching  a  pupil  how  to  write  is  essentially  wrong, 
I  think,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  grown  persons  who  write  well 
have  had  to  learn  how  to  write  after  leaving  school. 

Theory  is,  however,  of  less  use  than  actual  instruction  in  the  right 
way.  In  the  matter  of  holding  the  pen.  Artful  Jane  is  right  in  one 
thing.  The  pen  should  be  grasped  lightly.  If  we  could  have  holders 
that  would  be  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  a  couple  of  ounces,  it  might 
aid  very  much  in  teaching  little  fingers  to  be  gentle. 

How  the  pen  is  held  is  of  much  less  importance  than  holding  the 
lead  pencil.  The  real  point  to  be  secured  is  an  even  pressure  of  the 
two  nibs  of  the  pen  on  the  paper.  The  reason  for  latitude  in  holding 
the  pen  and  not  for  the  pencil  is  that  the  position  described  by  teach- 
ers of  writing  is  best  for  drawing.  In  writing  we  do  not  desire  to 
draw  the  character,  and  as  we  wish  to  teach  a  different  method  of 
formation,  the  use  of  the  finger  motion  is  to  be  discouraged  entirely. 
Hence  the  position  of  the  pen  in  the  hand,  so  long  as  the  nibs  bear 
fairly  on  the  paper,  is  of  minor  consequence. 

The  first  thing  to  be  taught  the  child  must  be  the  theory  of  writing 
and  how  it  differs  from  drawing.  Writing  must  be  the  habitual,  free 
almost  unconscious,  repetition  of  certain  forms.  The  arm,  not  the 
fingers,  must  acquire  habits  of  making  certain  motions.  In  drawing 
we  do  make  habitual  motions,  it  is  true,  but  the  hand  is  each  instant 
guided  by  the  eye.  In  writing,  this  latter  practice  is  fatal.  In  the  be- 
ginning let  it  be  understood  that  how  one  writes  is  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  the  forms  he  makes. 


49°  Teaching  Writing. 

For  elementary  practice,  I  think  pens  without  ink  will  probably  be 
best  for  the  smaller  pupils.  With  or  without  ink  and  regardless  of  the 
result  attained,  the  writing  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  method  is 
wrong,  because  it  is  the  method  which  must  be  learned.  Universal 
experience  shows  that  if  it  is  not  learned  in  the  beginning,  not  more 
than  one  in  fifty  or  sixty  will  begin  at  the  bottom  later  in  life  and  learn 
the  art  of  writing. 

The  fundamental  point  to  be  taught  is  that  the  whole  work  must  be 
done  with  the  arm.  Neither  fingers  nor  wrist  should  be  allowed  to 
move,  in  fact,  a  man  with  a  wooden  hand  and  wrist  would  be  the  typ- 
ical penman.  A  little  finger  motion  will  creep  in,  but  this  as  a  resid- 
ual motion  will  do  no  harm. 

When  the  class  produces  its  scrawls  and  the  teacher  looks  them  over 
and  thinks  of  flies  escaping  from  an  ocean  of  ink  and  leaving  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time,  the  mode  of  criticism  must  be  adapted  to 
the  fact  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  teach  how  to  write.  The 
question  is  "How  did  you  do  this?"  Forms  of  letters  are  of  small 
importance  just  now.  The  object  must  be  to  secure  an  "arm  mo- 
tion "  as  it  is  called.  Until  the  child  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
use  of  the  arm  in  making  letters  without  any  movement  of  the  fingers 
or  wrist,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  much  in  the  way  of  the  formation 
of  the  characters.  There  is  not  time  here  to  discuss  the  parental  objec- 
tions to  such  a  method  of  instruction.  That  may  be  referred  to  at 
some  future  time. 

Writing  at  the  present  day  must  be  rapid  or  it  is  a  fail- 
ure. It  must  also  be  plain  or  it  is  useless.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  expect  any  finger  motion  system  to  produce  such  re- 
sults. As  seen  in  our  best  public  schools,  the  finger  motion  system 
is  only  so  much  drawing,  slow,  painful,  stiff,  which  breaks  down  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  actual  use.  "  I  spoiled  my  handwriting  by 
writing  so  much  and  so  fast  at  school."  This  stereotyped  remark  made 
by  graduates  on  every  hand  is  a  monument  to  the  failures  of  the  writ- 
ing teacher  to  instruct  in  a  rapid  and  legible  hand. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  in  the  elementary  drill.  It  should 
be  rapid.  There  should  be  no  drawing  of  the  letters.  The  exasper- 
atingly  deliberate  movement  of  the  pen  along  the  down  stroke  of  an 
"  A"  is  a  prelude  to  the  side  motion  of  the  fingers  on  the  following 
up  stroke.  This  finger  motion  produces  great  pain  in  the  hand  when 
long  continued.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  aid  in  breaking  down  the 
handwriting  of  many  persons,  and  makes  the  work  painful  to  all  who 
use  it. 

For  a  rest  to  the  hand,  the  tips  of  the  third  and  little  finger  and  the 
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muscle  just  below  the  elbow,  are  sufficient.  The  arm  naturally  makes 
am  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  front  of  the  desk.  This  is,  per- 
haps, better  than  any  other  position,  as  it  brings  the  child  with  the 
face  square  to  the  desk. 

The  teacher  asks,  "How  about  the  forms  of  the  letters."  One 
must  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Blackboard  work  is  best  for  this.  I  have 
a  prejudice  against  the  slate  pencil,  as  it  tends  to  cultivate  the  grip  of 
the  little  fingers  on  the  pen  holder.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
teach  the  children  forms,  give  them  drawing  lessons  pure  and  simple. 
Set  them  at  tasks  of  copying  forms  of  all  kinds.  The  outline  of  a 
leaf,  a  profile  on  the  board ;  anything  except  pure  geometrical  draw- 
ing. If  time  cannot  be  found  for  drawing,  use  the  half  of  the  writing 
hour  for  that  purpose. 

One  of  my  writing  classes  some  years  since  did  not  get  along  as  I 
wished,  and  I  divided  both  the  class  and  the  writing  hour  into  two 
parts.  To  one  of  the  halves  of  the  class  I  gave  a  drawing  lesson  for 
thirty  minutes  and  let  them  write  during  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
The  other  half  of  the  class  wrote  during  the  whole  time.  I  was  rath- 
er surprised  to  find  the  pupils  in  the  drawing  class  excelling  the  others 
in  their  writing  in  a  remarkable  manner.  I  began  to  think  that  they 
had  an  especial  "knack"  for  good  writing.  When  they  were  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others  in  a  marked  degree  I  reversed  my  experiment, 
and  gave  the  others  half  drawing  and  half  writing.  The  advanced 
half  took  the  whole  hour  in  penmanship.  In  due  season  the  second 
part  overtook  the  others  and  passed  them  as  easily  as  they  themselves 
had  been  passed.  Perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result,  I  divided  the 
writing  hour,  taking  half  of  it  for  a  drawing  lesson.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  class  more  than  justified  the  adoption  of  the  method. 

If  the  primary  teacher  will  hold  fast  to  the  idea  that  writing  is  a 
method  of  doing  something  which  is  to  be  learned,  instead  of  a  some- 
thing to  be  done,  the  teacher  in  the  higher  grades  will  have  little 
trouble  in  making  the  handwriting  beautiful. — Child- Culture. 


SCHOOL  WORK  IN  JAPAN. 


Several  readers  of  the  Monthly  have  written  tome  in  the  past  year, 
asking  about  our  school  work  in  Japan.  Some  of  the  letters  I  an- 
swered, others  I  did  not  answer  for  lack  of  time,  but  will  do  so  now 
and  send  the  letter  to  the  Monthly,   hoping  it  may  be  of  interest  to 

others. 

Our  school  closed  the  23d  of  June.     This  year  we  had  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-five  girls  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ninety-five  of  whom  were 
boarders  and  lived  in  the  house  with  us.  The  remainder  were  day 
pupils.  During  our  summer  vacation  we  shall  have  about  fifty  girls  in 
the  house.  Some  remain  because  they  prefer  to  do  so ;  others  have 
no  home,  or  such  a  poor  one  and  at  such  a  distance,  that  they  cannot 
well  go. 

X  Our  school  was  organized  seven  years  ago,  but  at  first  the  poorest 
coolie  would  not  allow  his  daughter  to  attend  a  christian  school,  for 
love  or  money.  They  were  quite  sure  that  we  would  kill  them,  or 
wanted  to  make  oil  out  of  them  to  send  to  America,  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  But  finally  one  ventured,  and  soon  another,  and  as 
nothing  happened  to  them,  others  soon  came.  Not  until  the  past  year 
or  so  have  we  had  many  of  the  higher  classes.  Of  late,  the  officials 
and  high  class  Japanese  have  become  very  friendly,  and  will  give  al- 
most any  price  to  get  their  daughters  or  wives  into  out  school. 

^  The  higher  and  better  classes  of  the  Japanese  are  forsaking  all  the 
ancient  customs.  All  who  can  are  imitating  the  English  style  of  dress. 
The  desire  for  the  English  language  and  English  customs  is  now  a 
perfect  craze  among  them. 

In  our  school,  we  have  about  seventy  five  who  study  English,  and 
some  of  our  girls  are  now  quite  well  advanced.  We  have  classes  in 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetor- 
ic, etc. 

I  will  here  give  a  copy  of  an  essay  written  by  one  of  our  girls  for 
our  closing  exercises.  It  is  just  as  she  wrote  it,  with  some  of  the  gram- 
matical errors  corrected. 

FOREIGN   CUSTOMS   IN  JAPAN. 

4 

"  The  earth  is  continually  revolving  and  the  physical  features  has 
been  repeatedly  changed  according  to  the  progress  of  age  from  the 
creation  of  the  human  race  all  creatures  have  constantly  changed,  the 
old  have  been  taken  and  they  have  replaced  by  new.  The  Japanese 
Empire  has  passed  through  many  changes  since  it  was  established 
about  2549  years  ago.  If  we  go  back  to  ancient  times  we  find  that 
this  country  was  very  barbarous  even  more  so  than  at  the  present  time. 
About  200  years  ago  merchant  steamers  from  Portugal  came  to  Tan- 
egashima. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Japanese  people  had  ever  seen  foreigners, 
they  thought  them  very  strange,  said  they  had  high  noses,  deep  eyes, 
and  thought  their  dress  very  queer,  it  was  so  different  from  that  of  our 
country.  No  man  could  understand  their  language,  and  when  they 
asked  about  having  commerce  with  Japan,  they  explained  it  by  draw- 
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ings  on  the  sand.     The  governor  of  that  island  bought  a  small  gun 
boat  from  these  people  as  this  country  needed  one. 

Soon  after  the  Catholics  entered  Japan,  the  people  did  not  allow 
them  to  remain  but  a  short  time  and  then  Japan  refused  to  have  in- 
tercourse with  any  country  at  all.  Officers  were  stationed  at  all  the 
ports  in  the  Empire.  In  the  reign  of  the  grand-father  of  the  present 
Mikado,  commerce  with  foreign  nations  was  suddenly  opened,  people 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  five  ports  in  which  they  were 
permitted  to  reside  were  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nigata,  Hakodate  and 
Nagasaki.  Until  that  time  the  people  were  very  ignorant,  they  often 
killed  officials,  because  they  spoke  of  having  commerce  with  other 
countries.  But  that  feeling  exists  no  longer.  Many  foreign  customs 
have  been  introduced  into  Japan.  We  have  learned  to  do  many  things 
of  which  our  forefathers  were  perfectly  ignorant.  Most  of  the  foreign 
customs  introduced  into  Japan  are  very  important  and  but  some  are 
injurious  and  useless  to  the  people,  such  as  dancing,  drinking  foreign 
liquors,  etc.  Many  of  the  Japanese  are  very  fond  of  these  foreign 
wines,  they  are  more  injurious  even  than  what  is  made  in  Japan.  Af- 
ter drinking  it  they  lose  their  vigor,  intellect  and  are  effected  worse 
than  by  drinking  sake,  so  it  is  with  dancing.  They  will  neglect  work, 
study  and  everything  in  order  to  go  to  a  dance  which  can  be  of  no 
possible  good  to  them  or  any  one  else,  and  I  am  sure  does  not  aid  in 
civilizing  the  country.  Among  the  important  things  introduced  into 
Japan  is  the  method  of  education,  physicians  are  becoming  more  skilled 
and  understand  all  kinds  of  diseases  better  than  ever  before.  This  is 
through  the  instruction  of  foreigners  and  is  a  great  blessing  to  Japan. 
Schools  of  all  kinds  through  the  Empire  are  now  adopting  foreign 
methods  of  teaching. 

In  all  important  cities  we  find  normal  schools,  colleges,  naval  col- 
leges, academies. 

Even  in  the  small  towns  where  only  a  few  years  ago  girls  were  not 
allowed  to  become  educated  at  all,  we  find  schools  established  es- 
pecially for  girls. 

Education  is  rapidly  advancing,  many  boys  and  girls  are  learning 
the  English  language,  the  science,  etc.  In  most  all  schools  chairs  are 
now  used  to  sit  J  upon.  Many  students  in  both  the  boys  and  girls 
schools,  now  dress  in  foreign  clothes.  All  officials  from  the  Mikado 
to  the  officials  of  lowest  rank  also  dress  as  Europeans.  Many  Japan- 
ese now  think  that  if  they  own  a  watch  and  chain,  smoke  cigars,  carry 
a  cane,  use  foreign  wine,  that  they  are  then  civilized.  The  women  are 
now  beginning  to  change  their  customs  also.  All  married  ladies  used 
to  black  their  teeth  and  shave  their  eyebrows,  but  they  now  see  that 
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foreign  ladies  do  not  do  so,  they  also  see  that  it  does  not  improve  their 
looks,  this  custom  is  fast  passing  away  and  if  we  go  on  the  street  we 
see  more  ladies  with  white  teeth  than  with  blackened  ones.  Many  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  high  officials  also  many  of  the  school 
girls  dress  as  foreign  ladies,  some  of  them  make  a  very  good  appear- 
ance but  most  of  them  I  think  look  very  queer.  Japanese  people  are 
not  formed  to  look  well  in  European  clothes.  Many  women  are  very 
proud  of  their  foreign  clothes  and  take  special  pains  to  display  their 
wealth,  they  spend  money  for  so  many  useless  things  in  order  to  orna- 
ment their  person.  They  seem  to  think  that  they  can  not  use  econ- 
omy if  they  dress  as  Europeans.  I  think  it  is  all  right  if  Japanese 
wish  to  dress  in  foreign  clothes,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  them  to  simply 
imitate  the  outward  appearance  of  civilized  people.  While  they  may 
be  dressed  in  the  height  of  European  fashion  and  become  acquainted 
with  all  kinds  of  foreign  amusements  and  move  in  the  most  fashionable 
scrcietyTH^StnUremain  in  an  uncivilized,  barbarous  condition.  This 
is  one  great  mistake  made  by  many  Japanese.  While  many  useful 
things  have  been  introduced  into  Japan  from  other  countries,  yet  we 
must  not  imagine  that  without  adopting  the  Christian  religion  and 
serving  the  true  God  that  we  will  become  a  civilized  nation.  We  may 
have  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  highest  grade.  We  may  have 
rail-roads,  telegraphy,  steamers,  postal-system  and  all  improvements  of 
western  nations,  but  the  people  must  abolish  their  idols  or  it  will  be 
vain. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  people  have  become  Christians, 
many  more  are  becoming  interested  in  christianizing,  and  see  the  folly 
of  idol-worship.  We  desire  to  see  the  people  manifest  the  same  inter- 
est in  the  religion  of  western  nations  as  they  do  in  their  customs  and 
inventions.  That  their  hearts  may  be  changed  as  well  as  their  out- 
ward appearance  unless  they  do  all  other  efforts  will  fail  to  civilize 
Japan." 

This  girl  began  composition  work  in  one  of  my  classes  just  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  by  simply  constructing  sentences.  The  essay  is  really 
about  true,  and  many  of  the  Japanese  look  upon  civilization  in  just 
the  light  she  has  described. 

In  regard  to  the  boarding,  it  requires  about  $2.50  to  board  one  girl 
a  month ;  that  is  all  we  charge,  and  it  furnishes  good  board,  much 
better  than  many  would  get  at  their  homes  and  as  good  as  the  best  ever 
have.  For  breakfast  they  have  cold  boiled  rice,  pickle,  and  plenty  o^ 
tea ;  for  their  supper  they  have  about  the  same ;  but  for  dinner  they 
have  more  of  a  variety,  such  as  warm  rice,  fish  or  beef,   and  various 
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kinds  of  vegetables,  beans  especially.  We  require  them  to  eat  beef  or 
chicken  three  times  a  week,  at  least.  At  first,  they  disliked  it  very 
much,  but  now  could  not  'do  without  it.  We  use  eleven  bushels  of 
rice  in  one  month,  and  two  tons  of  pickles  in  the  year.  Some  of  their 
food  I  can  eat  very  well,  but  most  of  it  is  dreadful  stuff,  not  fit  for  civ- 
ilized people  to  eat. 
/*  In  the  school,  we  have  three  foreign  lady  teachers,  two  native  men 
who  teach  for  us,  and  three  girls  who  assist  us  in  our  school  work. 

We  find  our  work  very  hard.  We  should  have  at  least  two  more 
ladies  to  help  us.  Last  year,  I  began  my  work  every  morning  at  half 
past  seven  and  it  was  generally  about  five  P.  M.  when  I  finished.  Be- 
sides our  teaching,  we  also  have  a  very  difficult  language  to  learn. 
Other  duties  will  not  allow  me  to  spend  more  than  two  or  three  hours 
each  day  in  the  study  of  Japanese.  We  find  this  language  very  diffi- 
cult indeed. 
\  Six  years  ago,  there  were  only  about  600  children  who  attended 
school  in  this  city.  A  short  time  since  I  spent  a  day  visiting  the  schools 
and  found  there  were  now  about  3200  pupils.  These  schools  are  very 
well  organized,  and  carried  on  after  the  same  methods  of  our  American 
schools.  There  are  two  normal  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls. 

One  young  man,  a  superintendent  of  a  school  of  1800  scholars,  has 
visited  us  very  often  during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
publicly  declared  his  desire  to  become  a  christian.  I  think  he  is  very 
sincere  and  will  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good  among  his  people. 

In  Nagasaki,  there  are  ten  lady  teachers.  That  is  very  remarkable 
for  this  city.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  thought  ab- 
surd even  to  think  of  a  lady  entering  a  public  school  as  a  teacher. 

Many  of  our  friends  ask  us  ' '  What  can  we  do  to  help  you  ?  "  There 
is  one  thing  we  need  very  much  which  we  cannot  get  here,  and  that  is 
a  library  for  our  school.  We  need  books  very  much,  and  if  each  one 
of  our  American  teachers  would  send  us  even  one  suitable  book,  how 
much  it  would  help  us.  We  require  in  our  work  here  just  such  books 
as  a  school  at  home  needs  for  a  library.  I  hope  the  readers  of  the 
,  Monthly  will  extend  a  helping  hand  to  these  people,  who  are  so 
anxious  to  become  civilized  and  yet  have  so  few  privileges. 

Minnie  J.  Elliot. 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  July  2,  1887. 
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r  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY   WILLIAM    M.    GIFFIN. 

The  professional  training  of  teachers  has  become  a  necessity  in  all 
of  our  large  cities ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  same  will 
be  true  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  district  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  but  that  teaching  is  a  service,  hence  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  why  the  teacher  should  any  longer  be  subjected  to  little  petty 
"quiz"  examinations  every  few  weeks  in  order  to  retain  his  position. 
Fix  the  standard  of  scholarship  high ;  and  when  one  has  credentials 
from  any  well-known  authority,  accept  it.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, see  to  it  that  those  who  are  to  train  the  immortal  souls  of  our 
children  know  the  difference  between  the  instinct  of  a  dog  and  the  hu- 
man mind.  Too  many  teachers  teach  a  human  being  the  rules  of 
arithmetic  by  exactly  the  same  method  they  would  teach  a  dog  to 
'  speak '  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  or  a  parrot  to  ask  for  a 
cracker.  As  well  might  a  lawyer  endeavor  to  practice  law  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  statute  laws  of  his  state,  or  a  doctor  to  practice  med- 
icine with  no  knowledge  of  physiology,  as  a  teacher  to  practice  the 
profession  of  teaching  with  no  knowledge  of  the  mind  he  is  trying  to 
shape. 

The  teacher  who  has  no  knowledge  of  child-nature  should  make  this 
his  first  study ;  for  the  man  or  woman  who  has  forgotten  how  he  or 
she  felt  as  a  child,  is  hardly  calculated  to  teach.  Certainly  no  such 
person  is  fit  to  be  the  disciplinarian  of  children. 

A  person  trying  to  be  a  teacher,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychology,  is  like  a  little  tug-boat,  pulling  and  tugging  and 
puffing  with  might  and  main  to  get  the  "pupil"  in  the  right  place; 
while  those  who  go  at  their  work  understanding^  take  the  place  of 
the  rudder,  and  guide  the  pupils  in  the  right  direction  to  help  them- 
selves through. 

Let  not  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers think  their  work  all  done  when  they  have  filled  their  pnpils  with 
theories.  As  well  might  they  lecture  on  the  art  and  science  of  swim- 
ming, and  at  the  end  of  six  months  cast  their  pupils  off  the  Brooklyn  . 
bridge  to  swim  ashore,  and  expect  them  to  do  it,  as  to  expect  such  pu- 
pils to  do  good  work  in  the  school  room. 

The  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  theory.  No  student  in 
a  medical  college  can  receive  his  diploma  until  he  has  passed  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  in  the  dissecting  room.  Neither  should  a  student  of 
psychology  receive  his  diploma  until  he  has  had  a  number  of  weeks' 
experience  in  the  class-room.     We  sometimes  think  it  a  pity  that  the 
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mistakes  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  class  room  do  not,  like  those  of 
the  student  of  medicine  in  the  dissecting-room,  fall  back  upon  them- 
selves, and  not  upon  their  innocent  little  subjects.  Were  this  the  case, 
thousands  of  mistakes  that  have  been  made  would  have  been  avoided. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  teaching  school  belittles  a  man  and  sours 
a  woman.  To  this  we  take  exception,  and  say  that  it  is  the  '  narrow 
school-keeper '  that  belittles  the  school.  The  true,  high-minded,  hard- 
working, untiring,  conscientious,  progressive,  enthusiastic,  God-fear- 
ing teacher  never  belittles  the  school,  society,  or  himself,  but  raises 
the  standard  of  each. 

Perhaps  before  closing  we  should  explain  one  of  those  adjectives, 
viz.,  'enthusiastic/ 

We  certainly  think  the  professional  teacher  should  be  enthusiastic ; 
because  those  who  accomplish  the  most  good  are  those  who  have  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm,  and  show  by  their  work  that  they  are  in  earnest, 
and  believe  what  they  do  to  be  worth  doing  well.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence, however,  between  a  demonstrative  and  an  enthusiastic  manner. 
To  be  noisy,  flighty  or  fussy  is  not  to  be  animated.  Animation  or  en- 
thusiasm is  earnestness  without  undue  excitement. — Science. 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 


It  was  not  a  representative  day  at  the  Brooklyn  Training  School, 
when  the  writer  dropped  in.  An  exhibition  was  to  be  given  next  day 
and  the  whole  institution  was  alive  with  the  pleasant  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  the  regular  work  was  going  on  here  and  there,  and 
the  following  lessons  were  among  those  observed. 

Mr.  Jacobson's  lesson  for  the  day  in  the  philosophy  of  teaching 
dealt  principally  with  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  and  included  these 
questions : 

How  many  difficulties  should  lie  before  the  Child  at  one  time  ? 

Should  we  look  for  uniform  proficiency  in  arithmetic  among  the  pu- 
pils of  a  class,  or  will  there  necessarily  exist  much  diversity  of  attain- 
ment among  them  ? 

Does  mathematical  ability  depend  principally  upon  memory,  or  does 
memory  play  a  small  and  reason  a  large  part  in  the  work  of  arithmetic  ? 

What  kind  of  numbers  belong  to  child-life,  large  or  small,  abstract 
or  concrete  ? 

What  is  a  rule  in  arithmetic  ? 
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Is  the  deduction  of  rules  the  only  discipline  afforded  by  arithmetic  ? 
What  is  the  highest  standard  of  liquid  measure  that  is  appropriate 
for  presentation  to  children  ? 

Draw  a  moral  from  the  relative  sizes  of  a  wooden  and  a  tin  quart. 
Illustrate  the  use  of  the  small  measure  in  giving  practical  examples 
to  a  class. 

What  kind  of  practice  may  be  used  to  fill  odd  corners  of  time  dur- 
ing the  day  ? 

What  unit  of  measure  is  useful  in  teaching  the  table  of  two  times  ? 
Of  four  times  ? 

Which  are  the  easiest  tables? 

What  do  we.  mean  by  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  a  num- 
ber ?    Disintegrate  ten. 

What  care  should  be  exercised  in  giving  out  examples  ? 

Is  it  a  good  plan  for  pupils  to  know  the  answer  before  working  the 
example  ? 

Is  the  common  definition  of  division  satisfactory  ? 

Why  begin  at  the  right  in  addition  ? 

Why  begin  at  the  left  in  division  ? 

The  foregoing  questions  had  been  given  the  young  ladies  to  think 
over,  and  they  had  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : 

The  child  should  have  but  one  difficulty  before  him  at  a  time,  so 
that  his  attention  may  be  concentrated  upon  that  one. 

There  is  likely  to  be  great  diversity  of  attainment  among  the  pupils 
of  a  class  in  arithmetic. 

Mathematical  ability  depends  upon  the  reason  more  than  upon  the 
memory. 

Children  should  deal  principally  with  small  concrete  numbers.  A 
rule  in  arithmetic  is  the  description  of  a  process.  Arithmetic  affords 
valuable  discipline  in  the  application  of  rules,  as  well  as  in  their  de- 
duction. The  highest  standard  of  liquid  measure  to  be  taught  object- 
ively is  appropriately  the  gallon.  The  observing  faculties  having  been 
exercised  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  gills,  pints,  quarts,  and  gal- 
lons, the  imagination  may  then  be  called  upon  in  teaching  barrels, 
hogsheads,  etc. 

Grocers  should  never  use  a  tin  quart  for  a  wooden  one. 

The  small  measure  may  be  taught  in  such  problems  as  the  following: 
11  If  a  given  number  of  potatoes  of  a  given  size  fill  a  small  measure, 
how  many  will  a  quart  hold  ?.  A  peck  ?  If  a  small  measure  of  turn- 
ips cost  a  given  amount,  how  much  will  a  peck  cost  ?    A  quart  ? 

Odd  minutes  during  the  school  day  may  be  profitably  filled  by  me- 
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chanical  drijl  in  number.     Tables  should  not  be  taught  or  drilled  upon 
in  regular  order. 

The  pint  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  table  of  two  times. 
The  table  of  four  times  may  be  practiced  in  questions  concerning  gills, 
quarts,  the  weeks  in  a  month,  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  etc. 

The  easiest  tables  for  memorizing  are  ten,  five  and  two. 

The  composition  of  a  number  is  the  putting  together  of  lesser  num- 
bers sufficient  to  make  it.  The  decomposition  of  a  number  is  its  sep- 
aration into  parts.  In  the  disintegration  of  ten  we  find  two  fours  and 
two,  three  threes  and  one,  etc. 

In  giving  examples  to  a  class  care  should  be  taken  to  remove,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  temptation  to  copy.  The  plan  of  giving  alternate 
rows  different  work  is  a  good  one.  When  practicable  it  is  well  to 
have  a  different  problem  before  each  child.  Pupils  should  not  have 
access  to  answers  while  working  problems.  Their  attention  should 
be  fixed  upon  the  process  alone. 

"  Otherwise,"  added  Mr.  Jacobson,  "  they  will  practice  striving 
toward  a  certain  end,  and  the  way  by  which  they  get  there  will  be  a 
minor  consideration  with  them.  Their  motto  will  be  that  of  some 
worldly  people,  Any  means  if  only  the  end  is  attained.     That  is  all  wrong. 

The  young  ladies  objected  to  the  common  definition  of  division, 
but  offered  no  substitute. 

We  begin  at  the  right  in  addition  for  convenience  only.  It  would 
be  possible  to  add  the  largest  example  from  the  left,  but  it  would  take 
a  longer  time. 

We  begin  at  the  left  in  division  because  we  constantly  have  remain-  , 
ders  to  be  disposed  of  with  lower  denominations.     'Remainders/' 
said  Mr.  Jacobson,  "are  more  easily  rolled  down.'* 

The  following  points  were  assigned  for  thoughtful  consideration  as 
the  next  lesson :  Why  is  it  important  to  teach  the  signs  and  forms 
used  in  writing  money  ?    Why  teach  Roman  notation  ? 

Consider  the  following  problem :  Divide  $8,  5  dimes  and  4  cents 
among  seven  boys.  Is  the  divisor  used  an  abstract  or  a  concrete 
number?  How  should  such  an  example  be  explained  to  a  class  of 
young  children  ? 

Why  teach  the  fundamental  rules  repeatedly  ?  Why  combine  ad- 
dition and  subtraction  ?  Why  combine  multiplication  and  division  ? 
Why  give  examples  combining  all  four  rules  promiscuously  ?  When 
should  this  be  done? 

What  independent  work  must  the  pupil  do  in  attempting  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem?  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "The  pupil 
must  arrange  the  data  for  himself?" 
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When  taking  an  arithmetical  problem  should  we  endeavor  to  classify 
it  under  some  rule,  or  should  we  consider  directly  the  conditions  of 
the  question  ? 

In  choosing  or  making  problems  for  a  class,  why  should  we  first 
group  them  by  similarities  ?  Why  should  we  afterward  give  them  pro* 
miscuously  ? 

When  a  problem  admits  of  more  than  one  solution  is  it  wise  to  allow 
the  pupil  to  choose  his  method  ?  Is  it  advisable  then  to  encourage 
him  to  try  others  ? 

The  young  ladies,  having  made  proper  note  of  these  topics  for  their 
next  discussion,  were  dismissed. 

In  his  whole-souled  way,  Mr.  Jacobson  draws  from  his  pupils  all 
the  opinions  they  have  to  express,  and  then  supplements  their  im- 
mature with  his  riper  thought — Child- Culture. 


THE  TEACHER  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


Now  looking  forward  fifty  years,  instead  of  backward,  and  judging 
from  the  present  tendencies,  what  can  we  affirm  that  the  teacher  of  the 
future  is  to  be,  what  his  qualifications,  and  what  his  professional  ca- 
reer ?  It  will  be  safe  to  say  that  he  must  possess  some  natural  aptitude 
for  the  office :  a  bright  intellect  and  warm  heart;  a  knowledge  of  things 
beyond  what  is  required  to  be  taught ;  a  professional  training  or  its 
equivalent ;  a  winning  presence  in  person  and  manners ;  in  short,  a 
model  character  intellectually,  morally,  and  socially.  Such  will  be 
the  requisites  for  an  appointment. 

To  retain  his  place  he  must  never  cease  to  be  a  progressive  man. 
His  professional  education  must  never  be  suffered  to  come  to  an  end. 
He  must  read  the  great  thoughts  of  great  writers  on  the  nature  of  the 
mind  to  be  educated,  on  social  organization,  on  the  demands  of  an  ad- 
vancing age ;  must  in  some  measure  keep  up  with  the  world  in  popu- 
lar science  and  literature ;  he  must  enrich  his  mind  by  studying  the 
lives  and  success  of  great  educators  of  the  past,  and  know  something 
of  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  successful  living  teachers. 

.Above  all,  he  must  in  his  daily  work  observe  and  experiment  for 
himself,  just  as  if  he  were  a  self  made  teacher,  remembering  the  words 
ofRichter,  "All  is  but  lip- wisdom  that  wants  experience."  His  in- 
quisitive eye  must  watch  and  note  all  that  passes  before  his  eye  in  the 
little  world  under  his  care.  That  is  his  laboratory  for  analyzing  human 
character,  his  practical  school  of  philosophy.     He  will  daily  test  and 
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revise  his  own  work,  and  feel  his  way  along  like  the  careful  investigat- 
ing philosopher,  generalizing  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  ex- 
periments, and  then  verifying  his  generalizations  by  new  tests.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  is  born  and  ed- 
ucated to  be  a  teacher. — Barnas  Sears. 


Instruction  in  history  and  in  arithmetic  should  not  be  judged  by  the 
same  standard.  History  is  a  culture  subject  and  requires  a  mode  of 
mental  action  that  may  be  called  meditative  and  reflective ;  it  is  a 
sort  of  vegetative  growth,  in  which  the  mind  works  at  low  tension.  In 
arithmetic,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  disciplinary  effect  that  is  desired, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  mind  must  work  at  high  tension.  A  courier 
spurs  his  steed  over  the  road  on  a  special  mission,  while  the  tourist 
pursues  his  way  leisurely  that  he  may  the  better  survey  and  remember 
the  scenery  through  which  he  passes.  Speed  is  best  for  the  courier, 
and  leisure  for  the  tourist. —  W.  H.  Payne. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Q.  8.  p.  236.— Any  sector  of  the  field  having  an  arc  of  16  feet  must 
contain  10  acres.  Then,  (43560  X  10)  v  ^  of  16  =  54450  ft.  the 
radius. 

(54450*  X  3*1416)  -*-  43560  ==  213825,15,   the  number  of  acres. 

ML  Union,  O.  A.  T.  Ullman. 

In  a  sector  of  which  the  arc  is  16  ft.  there  are  ten  acres.     The  area 

of  a  sector  divided  by  one-half  the  arc  equals  the  radius ;  hence,  1600 

g 
sq.  rd.   -f-  — =33oords.,  or  radius.     33002  x  3.1416  -5-  160   = 
i6-J- 

213,825^,  the  number  of  acres. 

P.  S.  Berg. 

Let  2X  =  radius  in  rods,  and 

33*  =  radius  in  feet. 

Pi*3 

=  number  of  acres. 

40 

LJ — ~  =  number  of  rails. 

4 
.'.165  Pi*_  Pi*2 

4        ""40 
x  =  1650  rods, 

Pi*2 

and  =  213,82^.15  acres, 

40  *      -    v     • 

Brazil,  Ind.  J.  C.  Gregg. 
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QUERIES. 

i.     What  was  Law's  Mississippi  scheme? 

2.  Who  and  what  was  Archbishop  Laud  ? 

R.  F.  B. 

3.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  Joseph  Eccleston  Johnston,  the 
confederate  generals — were  they  akin  ? 

4.  Does  the  force  of  the  tidal  wave  against  the  continents  tend  to 
retard  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  ?  If  so,  what  are  the  counter- 
acting forces  ?  S.  A.  L. 

Ethel,  O. 

5.  Why  is  Australia  called  the  "  Land  of  Inverted  Orders? " 

W.  D.  C. 

6.  If  there  is  not  money  in  a  treasury  to  pay  a  teacher  when  his 
work  is  done,  can  the  order  given  by  the  township  clerk  on  the  treas- 
urer, draw  interest  ?     If  so,  at  what  rate  ?  C.  V. 

7.  A  has  two  watches,  and  a  chain  worth  $20.  If  he  put  the 
chain  on  the  first  watch  it  will  be  worth  £  as  much  as  the  second  watch, 
but  if  he  put  the  chain  on  the  second  watch  it  will  be  worth  2  J  times 
the  first  watch ;  what  is  the  value  of  each  watch  ? 

Spanker,  O. 

8.  I  bought  bonds  at  118  and  sold  them  at  no,  losing  $375 ;  how 
many  fifty  dollar  bonds  did  I  buy  ?  M.  N. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

9.  Reduce  f^  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  7  for  its  denomi- 
nator. R.  J. 

West  Jefferson,  O. 

1  o.  How  long  is  the  side  of  the  greatest  cubical  box  that  can  be  made 
from  a  plank  10  ft  2  in.  long,  2  ft.  1  in.  wide,  and  i\  in.  thick  ? 

\~t»    \*.     v-»» 

11.  A  man  walks  100  miles  in  2  days,  and  £  of  distance  walked 
the  first  day  added  to  1  of  distance  walked  the  second  day,  equals 
half  the  distance  walked  second  day ;  how  far  did  he  walk  each  day  ? 

E.  W.  W. 

12.  In  the  sentence,  "  Do  let  me  see  your  book,"  is  "me"  an  ob- 
jective or  subjective  element,  or  both  ?  J.  P.  D. 

13.  Dim  with  the  mist  of  years  gray  flits  the  shade  of  power.  Dis- 
pose of  italicized  words.  A.  A.  A. 

14.  What  is  the  syntax  of  the  italic  word  or  words  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences: 

(a)  To  be  a  Roman  was  greater  than  to  be  a  king. 

(b)  I  happened  to  be  judge  at  that  time. 
\c)    He  seemed  to  be  a  good  man. 

(d)    He  failed  to  become  president.  C.  N.  H. 

Columbus,  0. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Monthly  is  mailed  promptly  be/ore  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  cases,  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  month.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  within  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  month,  should  give  prompt  notice,  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent. 

Requests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  25th  of  the 
month,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


Many  primary  teachers  waste  time  and  effort  in  trying  to  do  for  little  chil- 
dren what  has  already  been  well  done.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  this 
direction  in  primary  number  teaching.  The  almost  endless  repetition  heard 
in  some  schools,  of  "  one  stick  and  one  stick  are  two  sticks,"  and  "  two  beans 
and  one  bean  are  three  beans,"  is  not  interesting,  much  less  stimulating  and 
inspiring,  to  children  who  have  mastered  more  difficult  problems  long  before 
entering  school.  It  is  well  to  ascertain  what  attainments  pupils  have  already 
made,  in  order  to  lead  them  on  to  higher  attainments. 


Commissioner  Tappan  has  filled  the  vacancies  on  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  John  Han- 
cock, of  Chillicothe,  and  Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  of  Hamilton.  These  are  representa- 
tive men,  and  the  fitness  of  their  appointment  will  be  recognized  by  every 
one.  The  board  now  consists  of  the  three  gentlemen  named  and  the  two  pre- 
viously appointed  by  ex- Commissioner  Brown;  viz.,  Supt  M.  Manley,  of  Gal- 
ion,  and  Supt.  C.  C.  Davidson,  of  Alliance. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  impelled  to  say  that  whatever  obstacles  may  ex- 
ist to  the  appointment  of  women  on  this  and  other  examining  boards  in  Ohio, 
should  be  speedily  removed. 


Journal  of  Pedagogy  is  the  title  of  a  new  educational  monthly,  published 
at  Athens,  Ohio.  Its  editor  is  Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  Ohio 
University,  with  President  C.  W.  Super  and  Albert  Leonard  as  associate  ed- 
itors. It  is  under  the  management  of  Albert  Leonard,  to  whom  all  communi- 
cations are  to  be  addressed.  The  first  number  contains  sixteen  double-col- 
umn, royal  octavo  pages,  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  on  good  paper — in  out- 
ward appearance  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  editors  disavow  any  purpose  to  "  supply  a  long  felt  want ;  "  but  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  Journal  will  do  a  good  work  and  fill  an  important  place. 
The  names  it  carries  at  its  head  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  it  will  be  ably 
and  honestly  conducted,  in  the  interest  of  sound  education.  We  extend  to  it 
the  hand  of  welcome,  and  commend  it  to  our  readers. 
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What  have  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  to  say  to  the  modest  request  of  Miss 
Elliot,  for  help  in  building  up  a  small  library  for  the  use  of  her  Japanese  girls? 
Would  it  be  practicable  to  make  a  collection  of  books  for  that  purpose  among 
Ohio  teachers  and  pupils  ?  Miss  Elliot  is  an  Ohio  teacher,  engaged  in  a  noble 
work  in  this  far-off  land ;  are  there  not  several  hundred  teachers  here  at  home 
who  would  like  to  have  a  little  part  in  the  work  she  is  doing  ?  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  hundred  volumes  which  have  been  read  and  are  now  lying  idle 
on  the  shelves  of  teachers  and  others,  that  would  do  valuable  service  in  such 
a  work  as  Miss  Elliot  describes,  if  only  they  could  be  collected  and  forwarded 
What  do  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  say  ?    We  wait  for  a  response. 


OVER-EDUCATION. 

The  July  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  contains  an  article  taken 
from  an  English  paper,  in  which  is  a  rather  severe  arraignment  of  modern  ed- 
ucational systems  and  methods.  It  contains  a  grain  of  truth  to  a  pound  of 
exaggeration  and  sophistry.    As  a  sample  of  the  larger  ingredient,  take  this : 

"It  [popular  education]  has  ever  been  a  boon  to  the  Socialists  and  other 
democrats,  who  have  discovered  in  their  scheme  of  free  education  a  cgnvenient 
means  of  drawing  upon  the  income  of  one  class  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
School  boards  make  continually  increasing  demands  upon  the  property  of  the 
rich,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  all  Liberal  legislation,  tyrannically  encroachup- 
on  the  liberties  of  the  poor.  Cramming  and  competition,  standards  and  ex- 
aminations, are  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  they  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
human  life,  which  is  becoming  a  scene  of  probation  indeed,  in  a  sense  in  which 
the  phrase  was  never  before  used 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this  clamor,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  present 
rising  generation  are  well  educated,  or  even  educated,  in  the  original  and  nat- 
ural sense  of  the  word,  at  all. To  strengthen 

the  faculties,  to  sharpen  the  intelligence,  and  to  form  the  character — are  any 
of  these  objects  attained,  or  even  aimed  at,  in  modern  education  ?  Practic- 
ally only  one  faculty— memory — is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest 
and  that  is  over- burdened." 

What  a  race  of  ninnies  they  must  be  rearing  in  England !  And  this  the  re- 
sult, the  outcome,  of  English  thought  and  English  legislation  through  all  these 
centuries !  There  is  a  better  state  of  things  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Our 
systems  and  methods  of  education  are  not  perfect ;  our  teachers  are  not  per- 
fect in  knowledge  and  skill ;  but  we  do  aim  "  to  strengthen  the  faculties,  to 
sharpen  the  intelligence,  and  to  form  the  character," — and  these  objects  are 
measurably  attained.  Not  only  are  these  objects  sought  and  in  considerable 
measure  attained  in  our  schools,  but  our  social  and  national  life,  our  free  dem- 
ocratic institutions,  are  admirably  adapted  to  carry  on  the  work  begun  in  the 
schools. 

The  writer  of  the  article  goes  on  to  say  that  "  one  spark  of  genius  is  worth 
all  that  was  ever  taught  in  schools,"  and  cites  Shakespeare,  Watt,  Cromwell, 
Beaconsfield,  and  others,  in  proof  of  the  superiority  of  genius  over  train* 
ing.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  show  that,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  and  other 
illustrious  characters,  what  is  often  attributed  to  genius  is  the  result  of  sys- 
tematic and  persistent  training  and  hard  work.  But  admit  all  that  is  claimed. 
There  are  few  men  of  genius — possibly  one  in  a  hundred  thousand.  The  balk 
of  the  world's  work  is  done  by  mediocres,  whose  greatest  power  and  skill  re- 
suit  from  systematic  instruction  and  training. 
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The  attthor's  ideal  education,  contained  in  his  closing  sentence,  is  not  bad : 

"The  only  education  worthy  of  the  name  is  that  which,  by  hardening  and 
invigorating  the  frame,  lays  the  foundation  of  health  of  body  and  mind,  which 
forms  the  character,  imparts  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  each  individual  to 
cultivate  the  special  taste  which  Nature  has  given  him,  and,  instead  of  teach- 
ing only  the  art  of  passing  examinations,  endeavors  to  inspire  all  with  the  solid 
virtues  of  courage,  self-reliance,  honor,  and  religion,  and  makes  a  living,  think- 
ing, acting  being,  full  of  resource,  spirit  and  energy,  not  a  walking  encyclo- 
pedia—in one  word,  a  man,  and  not  a  professor." 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

One  hears,  until  it  gathers  emphasis  from  repetition,  the  phrase  "the  great 
National  Educational  Association  of  1887."  But  those  who  weigh  words  are 
tempted  to  question  whether  it  was  a  great  convention.  That  it  was  so  in 
point  of  numbers  no  one  denies.  Although  we  ^wait  with  some  degree  of  ea- 
gerness to  find  the  number  of  membership  tickets  issued,  as  it  will  be  an  index 
of  the  number  in  attendance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
railroad  ticket  had  to  be  stamped  by  the  secretary  of  the  Association  in  order 
to  be  honored  for  return  passage.  That  there  were  "  ten  thousand  "  in  attend- 
ance, we  doubt  It  has  become  such  a  habit  to  announce  the  number  in  at- 
tendance upon  a  convention  in  thousands  1  And  ten  thousand  has  such  a 
charm  about  it ! 

That  the  convention  was  great  in  the  amount  of  influence  it  will  exert,  is 
what  we  are  tempted  to  doubt.  We  know  that  the  summer  vacation  seems 
about  the  only  time  for  teachers1  associations,  but  after  the  experience  of  the 
meetings  at  Topeka  and  Chicago,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  no  more  dis- 
agreeable time  for  the  Association  could  be  selected  than  that  at  which  it  is  held. 

To  call  together  thousands  of  teachers  to  suffer  in  the  heat  of  cities  and  then 
bid  them  be  attentive,  thoughtful,  and  enthusiastic,  is  almost  to  command  the 
impossible. 

The  teachers  meet  the  demand  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the  most  faithful 
of  the  leaders  of  educational  thought  attend  the  meetings,  attain  unto  a  seat 
upon  the  platform,  sit  with  a  martyr-like  air  of  calm  endurance,  occasionally 
manage  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  or  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  and  then,  perhaps,  are  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  by 
that  most  dreary  of  human  experiences — a  day  of  sickness  at  a  large  hotel. 

A  second  class,  made  up  of  many  good  superintendents,  principals,  and  teach- 
ers of  fewer  years,  bright  men  and  women,  are  in  at  the  meeting  some  time  in 
the  day  or  evening  in  order  to  satisfy  their  consciences  that  they  have  been 
there;  the  remainder  of  the  time  are  sight-seeing  or  pretending  to  rest,  and 
are  feeling  a  sort  of  cultured  contempt  for  the  "  big-bugs"  of  the  convention 
who  must  keep  it  going,  and  for  the  good  new  people  who  conscientiously 
swelter  through  the  driest  production  or  grow  feebly  enthusiastic  upon  what 
would  be  really  inspiring  in  more  favorable  weather.  These  people  enjoy  be- 
ing together,  do  each  other  good  by  sparkling  wit,  genial  courtesy,  and  not  un- 
frequently  earnest  discussion  upon  the  most  important  educational  questions 
of  the  day.  They  undoubtedly  desire  a  benefit  from  being  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Association.  The  only  danger  is  lest  they  form  such  a  habit  of  going 
to  the  city  where  the  Association  is  held,  yet  staying  away  from  its*  meetings 
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that  they  may  be  found  wanting  when  they  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  Association  and  forward  through  discussion  the  great  educational  re- 
forms which  they  are  now  leaving  to  older  heads.  However,  if  in  their  re- 
spective State  Associations  they  are  faithful  to  work,  we  shall  excuse  them  for 
the  present  from  active  duty  in  the  National,  during  excessively  warm  weather. 

Chicago  is  a  great  city  beyond  a  doubt  But  as  a  "  summer  resort,"  a  term 
its  devout  admirers,  including  its  newspaper  writers,  are  fond  of  applying  to  it, 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  a  failure.  Its  business  enterprise  is  so  well 
known  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  refer  to  it.  That  its  citizens  are  fully 
aware  of  all  its  good  qualities,  we  are  not  allowed  to  forget  when  one  of  the 
leading  papers  in  an  editorial  upon  the  National  Educational  Association 
closes  with  the  devout  wish  that  "  the  teachers  may  carry  away  with  them  some 
of  the  enterprise  and  push  which  characterize  Chicago."  The  papers,  how- 
ever, treated  the  Association  with  a  good  deal  of  respect,  in  giving  pretty  full 
and  respectably  accurate  accounts  of  the  various  meetings  each  day.  In  this 
they  showed  more  ability  than  in  their  attempts  to  be  witty.  One  grew  very 
tired  o/  the  various  statements  made  concerning  the  "  sehoolrmarmt "  and 
wished  very  much  that  some  other  less  disagreeable,  at  least  newer,  term  might 
be  used,  stale  things  being  especially  disagreeable  in  summer.  Chicago  stores 
advertised  special  bargains ;  some  for  the  "  school-marms"  and  others  for  the 
"teachers."  Both  of  which  classes,  doubtless,  availed  themselves  of  these  fine 
opportunities  for  shopping.  But,  seriously,  a  good  deal  of  courtesy  was  shown 
by  the  people  of  Chicago.  The  efforts  of  the  various  committees  made  up  of 
city  and  county  teachers  and  school  officers  were  untiring,  and  these  efforts 
accomplished  much  towards  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  hotels,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  Palmer  House,  fulfilled  faithfully  their 
contract "  to  afford  at  the  reduced  rates  just  the  same  accommodations  as  were 
afforded  to  other  guests."  It  makes  one  feel  a  much  more  respectable  indi- 
vidual if  he  be  treated  with  due  consideration  by  that  august  individual,  the 
hotel  clerk ;  and  it  affects  his  amiability  to  a  considerable  extent  if  even  his 
position  upon  the  executive  committee  fails  to  secure  a  comfortable  room  or 
to  save  him  from  being  ignominiously  shoved  out  of  a  dining  room  when  he  is 
hastening  to  satisfy  an  impatient  appetite. 

Among  the  greatest  of  all  annoyances  at  Chicago  was  the  waiting  in  line 
from  an  hour  to  two  hours  to  have  railroad  ticket  stamped  by  secretary  or  as- 
sistants in  order  to  have  it  honored  for  return  passage;  and  then  going  to  the 
rear  of  an  equally  long  line  to  join  the  suffering  army  of  those  who  wished  to 
have  the  time  of  ticket  extended.  Many  of  the  Ohio  men,  with  their  usual  fa- 
cility for  escaping  disagreeable  work,  managed  through  superior  skill  to  avoid 
these  lines;  but  some  of  the  Ohio  women,  for  the  sake  of  magnanimous  reasons 
which  their  modesty  forbids  their  divulging,  showed  that  Ohio  women  can  be 
brave  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  by  having  the  only  cheerful  counte- 
nances in  the  line  of  march,  and  consequently  submitting  with  unchanging 
sweetness  to  the  request,  "  Will  you  please  to  let  me  step  through  the  line.  I 
don't  want  to  take  your  place."  Before  we  get  through  with  the  ticket  business, 
we  want  to  protest  against  annoyances  so  great  that  we  felt  "small"  at  having 
taken  a  ticket  at  a  reduced  rate;  and  felt  more  indignant  at  the  Central  Traf- 
fic Association,  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Bill,  etc.,  than  at  school-room  an- 
noyances in  a  year.    If  such  a  course  is  necessary  to  protect  the  railroads 
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from  the  scalpers,  we  wish  that  the  scalpers  might  be  scalped  themselves  ia- 
stead  of  innocent  teachers  who  never  yet  have  succeeded  in  getting  an  advan- 
tage over  the  railroad,  whether  from  conscience  withholding,  or  from  lack  of 
ability  to  do  so,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say. 

Those  who  wished  an  extension  of  time  had  to  deposit  their  tickets  at  the 
office  of  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  and  call  in  person  for  them  on  the  day 
upon  which  they  wished  to  begin  their  homeward  journey.  It  was  particularly 
pleasant  for  those  who  spent  some  days  or  weeks  farther  west  to  know  that  no 
matter  what  circumstances  should  call  them  home,  they  would  be  delayed  at 
least  several  hours  to  make  this  important  visit  The  genial  President  of  the 
Association,  who  won  golden  opinions  from  all  and  diamond  opinions  from 
many  of  the  ladies  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  many  duties,  stated  most 
emphatically  that  none  of  the  annoyances  to  which  the  teachers  were  subject, 
were  chargeable  in  any  way  to  the  officers  of  the  Association.  It  is  some  con- 
solation to  know  that  it  was  the  inhuman  railroads,  not  the  humane  teachers, 
who  tortured  good  people  in  such  hot  weather. 

The  exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  schools  of  'various  States  were  made  in  the 
Exposition  Building  where  crowds  of  visitors  were  to  be  found  daily.  (It  was 
also  the  place  where  the  tickets  had  to  be  stamped).  These  exhibits  seemed 
to  be  of  special  interest  to  citizens  and  to  those  teachers  who  had  not  seen 
any  previous  exhibits  of  school  work  on  a  large  scale.  The  work  exhibited 
was  principally  penmanship  and  drawing  from  city  schools,  work  from  the 
kindergarten,  or  from  the  manual  training  school.  Written  examination  pa* 
pers,  as  an  index  of  the  work  of  schools,  do  not  rank  as  they  did  a  few  years 
ago.  The  only  case  in  which  they  receive  much  attention,  and  then  they  merit 
it,  is  when  they  show  the  work  of  ungraded  schools,  what  is  done  in  a  county, 
for  instance.  The  Cook  County  work  attracted  much  deserved  attention.  Ohio 
seemed  to  make  up  in  quality  what  she  lacked  in  quantity.  Feeling  that  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Monthly,  I  must  be  impartial,  eyes  and  ears,  I  thought  I  saw 
more  persons  studying  attentively  and  praising  with  discrimination  the  work 
from  the  Toledo  Manual  Training  School  and  the  drawing  from  the  Columbus 
schools  than  from  any  other  schools  in-  our  State. 

No  one  will  wish  me  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  report  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Association.  Any  one  desiring  the  papers  and  discussions,  can  secure  the 
volume  of  proceedings  by  sending  the  membership  fee  of  two  dollars  to  Sec- 
retary James  H.  Can  field,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  I  shall  only  give  a  few  thoughts 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  papers  and  discussions. 

The  meetings  of  the  Couneil  of  Education  were  held  in  the  Common  Council 
Chamber  in  City  Hall.  Although  a  handsome  room,  it  had  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  seats  for  those  who  desired  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  its  acoustic 
properties  were  so  poor  as  to  make  it  painful  or  funny,  according  to  the  mood 
one  was  in,  to  watch  the  strained  ears,  eyes,  and  often  open  mouths  of  the  list- 
eners. Some  of  those  who  are  not  privileged  members  of  the  Council  ex- 
pressed the  honest  opinion  that  many  of  its  meetings  were  stupid.  But  the 
two  afternoon  sessions  which  I  attended  were  really  interesting.  At  3  P.  M., 
Friday,  July  8,  the  report  of  committee  on  normal  education :  subject "  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,"  was  read  and  discussed.  I  tried  to  be  an  impartial  judge  of 
this  discussion,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Ohio  men  were  the  only  ones  who 
had  thoroughly  sound  views  on  the  snbject  of  Institutes.    They  were  almost  a 
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unit  in  their  belief.  To  sum  it  up,  it  is  that  an  ins  tit  ate  of  one  weejk  or  tell 
days  is  not  to  fit  those  in  attendance  to  secure  a  certificate  at  an  examination 
following  the  institute;  that  although  academic  training  should  be  secured  by 
all  who  have  it  not,  such  an  institute  is  not  the  place  to  give  it;  that  the  object 
of  such  an  institute  is  to  give  all  the  professional  training  that  can  be  given  in 
the  time,  and  beyond  all  else  to  inspire  teachers  and  those  fitting  themselves 
for  the  position  of  teachers  towards  a  broader  culture,  a  more  truly  profession- 
al spirit,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  character  building.  When  some  doubters 
questioned  as  to  the  ability  of  institute  instructors  to  inspire,  it  was  all  I 
could  do  not  "  to  rise  in  meeting"  and  tell  what  had  been  done  for  me  when  I 
was  a  young  teacher  by  two  of  the  very  gentlemen  who  have  unwaveringly 
practised  what  they  were  then  so  eloquently  preaching.  The  army  of  institute 
instructors  that  is  so  constantly  increasing  would  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  thoughtful  attention  to  this  discussion. 

The  next  report  to  which  I  listened  was  announced  on  the  program  as  re- 
port of  committee  on  Educational  Literature :  subject,  "  School  Libraries." 
But  it  was  really  a  paper  by  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  upon 
"  What  Teachers  Read."  Mr.  Greenwood  had  sent  out  circulars  to  fifty  li- 
brarians and  to  fifty  superlnteudents  with  such  questions  as  "  What  percent  of 
the  patroi s  of  your  library  are  school  teachers  ?  "  "  What  percent  of  school 
teachers  do  you  regard  as  well  qualified  to  direct  the  miscellaneous  reading  of 
school  children  ? "  ''  What  percent  of  teachers  do  you  regard  as  well- 
read  ? "  "  What  causes  do  you  assigu  for  so  many  teachers  being  unac- 
quainted with  history,  biography,  science,  and  literature?"  "How  can 
this  be  remedied  ?  "  Fifteen  librarians  responded,  but  how  many  superintend- 
ents I  do  not  remember.  The  replies  were  so  various  that  they  could  not  be 
summarized.  They  were  always  interesting,  often  very  amusing.  Teachers 
might  question  the  ability  of  those  from  whom  the  information  was  sought,  to 
give  it;  but  the  questions  are  in  themselves  suggestive.  A  number  of  gentle- 
men told  of  plans  to  make  reading  teachers,  which  had  been  very  successful. 
They  all  seemed,  however,  to  bear  this  thought,  the  great  influence  of  the  su- 
perintendent. At  this  stage  of  the  discussion  it  was  moved  and  carried  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  Librarian  Poole  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  and  invite  him  to  address  the  meeting.-  Mr.  Poole  responded  and  in 
a  very  interesting  way  told  how  he  had  worked  to  make  the  library  useful  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  Mr.  Poole  answered  the  many  questions  asked  by  mem- 
bers of  the  council  very  clearly  as  well  as  courteously.  If  more  of  the  cities 
of  our  country  had  librarians  having  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  so 
thoroughly  at  heart,  their  power  for  good  would  be  immeasurably  increased. 
It  will  be  a  loss  to  the  Chicago  schools  when  Mr.  Poole  accepts  his  new  posi- 
tion as  librarian  of  the  great  Newberry  Library. 

The  grand  opening  meeting  of  the  Association  proper  was  held  at  the  Ex- 
position Building,  Tuesday,  July  12,  at  8  P.  M.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  twenty  thousand  persons  present  Many  were  unable  to  get  seats  until 
late  in  the  evening,  when  those  who  came  to  listen  to  the  music,  and  one  or 
two  speeches,  had  gone  home.  From  8  to  9  o'clock,  we  were  entertained  by  a 
concert  from  the  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra.  That  this  was  a  treat  every 
one  said.  Those  who  had  heard  the  charming  music  before  and  those  who 
heard  it  for  the  first  time  were  equally  delighted.    As  I  understand,  this  concert 
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was  a  courtesy  from  the  Chicago  and  other  Cook  County  teachers  to  the  visit- 
ing teachers.  At  the  close  of  the  music,  President  W.  £.  Sheldon,  who  of  all 
that  spoke  that  evening,  had  the  best  voice  for  the  large  building,  said :  "  There 
is  but  one  Chicago.  There  is  but  one  Thomas  orchestra.  After  the  brilliant 
feast  of  music  which  we  have  enjoyed  this  evening,  I  have  the  blessed  privi- 
lege of  introducing  you  to  a  feast  of  another  kind,  of  presenting  to  you  his 
Honor,  Mayor  Roche,  of  Chicago."  There  was  a  good  deal  of  eagerness,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  others,  to  see  the  Mayor  of  the  great  city.  He 
read  his  address,  which  showed  careful  thought  as  to  the  work  of  those  whom 
he  heartily  welcomed  to  the  hospitalities  of  Chicago.  The  next  speaker  was 
Hon.  A.  C.  Story,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  read  an  address 
which  had  good  points  in  it,  but  which  was  too  long  for  a  warm  evening  after 
what  had  preceded  and  what  was  still  to  follow.  George  Howland,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Chicago  schools,  then  made  the  shortest  speech  of  the 
evening.  But  one  thing  to  be  remembered  from  it  was  that  he  extended  a 
welcome  in  behalf  of  1600  teachers.  The  remaining  part  of  the  program  was 
carried  out  in  full,  although  many  even  of  the  faithful  had  gone  from  the  meet- 
ing by  this  time.  It  consisted  of  a  further  welcome  from  Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  Su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Cook  County,  111.,  a  response  by  the  President,  and  an 
address  by  Dr.  Edwards,  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois,  upon  "The  Problem 
of  To-day." 

On  Wednesday  morning,  so  large  an  assembly  convened  at  Central  MuBic 
Hall  that  it  became  necessary  to  hold  an  overflow  meeting  at  Madison  St. 
Theater,  where  the  greater  part  of  Music  Hall  program  was  repeated.  The 
program  as  printed  was  carried  out  with  two  exceptions.  Professor  J.  W. 
Stearns,  of  University  of  Wisconsin,  took  the  place  of  Dr.  Thomas  Davidson, 
of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  could  not  come  to  the 
meeting,  but  sent  a  letter.  That  this  great  thinker  was  not  present,  was  some 
consolation  to  those  standing  in  line  at  Exposition  Building,  for  ticket-stamping. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  various  departments  held  meetings.  That  of  the 
Elementary  Department  was  very  largely  attended.  Had  it  not  been  for  such 
a  delightful  memory  of  the  excellent  paper  presented  by  an  attractive  woman 
at  our  own  State  Association,  the  paper  of  the  lady  from  Kentucky  might  have 
proved  more  interesting.  As  it  was,  the  chief  interest  of  the  afternoon  centered 
in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  upon  "  Union  of  Oral  Teaching  and  Book  Teach- 
ing in  the  Several  Grades,"  by  Superintendent  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City ; 
and  the  discussion  of  the  paper  upon  "  Meaning  and  Limitations  of  the  Max- 
im, '  We  learn  to  do  by  doing,1  in  Elementary  Schools,"  by  Col.  Francis  W. 
Parker.  Col.  Parker  is  an  attractive  and  enthusiastic  speaker,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  favorite  of  the  mass  of  the  teachers  who  attend  the  National  Education- 
al Association. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  session  was,  "  The  Educatinal  Influence  and 
Results  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787."  President  Sheldon  made  a  patriotic  open- 
ing speech  and  then  introduced  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Marietta.  The  great  reputa- 
tion of  Dr.  Andrews  as  an  authority  on  such  subjects  caused  him  to  be  warmly 
greeted  by  the  large  audience.  The  value  of  this  paper  will  cause  its  careful 
study.  Dr.  Pickard,  of  Iowa,  read  the  second  paper  of  the  evening,  and  Dr. 
Hinsdale,  of  Cleveland,  the  third.  This  paper  of  Dr.  Hinsdale's  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  he  has  prepared  on  this  or  kindred  subjects,  and  his 
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reading  of  it  was  so  animated  as  to  hold  the  olose  attention  of  his  audience, 
even  on  this  warm  evening.  Mr.  Thomas  Banning,  of  Chicago,  closed  the  dis- 
cussion. 

As  this  article  is  already  long,  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  outline  the  rest 
of  the  program.  A  great  disappointment  was  felt  by  many  who  went  to  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education  upon  Wednesday  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  Miss  Freeman,  the  President  of  Wellesley  College,  that  she  was  un- 
able to  appear. 

As  I  was  on  duty  as  secretary  of  Elementary  Department  the  afternoon  up- 
on which  Dr.  Hancock  read  his  paper  upon  "  School  Supervision  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  Countries  Compared/'  I  could  easily  accept  the  testimony 
of  others  that  it  was  excellent. 

One  of  the  best  papers,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing,  was  that  of  Samuel  Thnrber,  of  Massachusetts,  upon  "  The  Order  and 
Relation  of  Studies  in  the  High  School  Course.''  It  seems  to  me  that  this  new 
department  of  Secondary  Instruction  has  a  very  important  work  before  it  I 
rejoice  in  its  organization  and  hope  that  it  will  enlist  many  high  school  teach- 
ers in  its  work.  This  class  of  teachers,  as  a  rule,  has  an  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  culture  in  it  that  ought  to  make  it  a  power  for  good  in  educational 
gatherings.  Instead  of  rising  to  action  in  accordance  with  its  powers,  it  has 
never  been  large  at  such  meetings.  Gentlemen  looking  forward  to  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  at  some  future  time  have  been  present.  But  many  lady 
teachers  of  this  class,  who  have  not  that  interest  in  all  departments  of  their 
profession  which  I  should  like  to  see,  have  stayed  away,  remarking  that  there 
was  nothing  for  them.  Now  that  they  have  a  special  place,  we  urge  them  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  a  department  which,  we  believe,  had  as  scholarly  and 
thoughtful  papers  and  discussions  as  any  other  department  of  the  Association. 
I  may  not  have  a  complete  list  of  the  Ohio  teachers  elected  to  fill  offices  for 
the  ensuing  year ;  but  I  give  it  as  I  have  it,  trusting  that  any  names  omitted 
may  afterwards  be  supplied. 

Gen.  John  Eaton,  of  Marietta,  was  re-elected  a  trustee  for  four  years ;  C.  C. 
Davidson,  of  Alliance,  was  made  a  counsellor  of  the  General  Association ;  E. 
W.  Coy,  of  Cincinnati,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Council;  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
of  Cleveland,  president  of  the  Department  of  Higher  Education,  and  LeRoy 
D.  Brown,  president  of  Elementary  Department. 

In  all  probability  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  the  invitation  from  that  city  and  its  State  being 
looked  upon  more  favorably  than  any  of  the  various  invitations  received.  The 
place  of  meeting  is,  however,  left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 

In  closing,  we  desire  to  say  that  the  labors  of  President  Sheldon  and  his  as- 
sistant officers  of  the  General  Association  must  have  been  very  great,  and  we 
think  they  are  truly  appreciated.  The  meeting  was  a  success  in  every  respect, 
except  those  beyond  even  the  president's  control — the  railroad  annoyances 
and  the  weather.  Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


Dear  Editor:— Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  notice  in  your  next  issue, 
that  to  ensure  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  session 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  just  held  at  Chicago,  members  should 
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notify  me  at  once,  by  postal  card,  of  their  present  addresses  and  of  their  de- 
sire to  secure  the  volume. 

.  This  notice  is  necessary  because  of  the  number  who  are  believed  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  Association  railway  rates,  yet  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
proceedings;  and  also  because  of  possible  errors  in  addresses,  due  to  the  un- 
avoidable confusion  at  the  Railway  Secretary's  office. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Jambs  A.  Can  field,  Sec.  N.  E.  A. 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  July  28,  1887. 


MISS  KATE  DeTRACY. 

* 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  across  the  sea,  in  the  beautiful  old  city 
of  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  December,  1838.  Her  ancestors  were  of  noble  blood 
and  some  of  them  are  famous  in  history.  She  died  at  Circleville,  Ohio,  sur- 
rounded by  dear  friends,  June  25,  1887.  She  lies  buried  in  the  western  part  of 
her  adopted  State,  in  a  cemetery  hard  by  old  Fort  St.  Clair.  Her  work  in  this 
world  was  that  of  a  teacher,  and  a  successful  one.  She  now  peacefully  rests 
from  her  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  toil  in  the  school-room. 

In  her  will  she  requests  that  the  writer  prepare  her  obituary  notice  for  the 
papers  and  that  no  mention  of  her  life  except  her  career  as  a  teacher  be  made. 

Kate  DeTracy  was  chiefly  self-educated,  although  she  had  attended  the 
country  schools  .near  her  home  in  Pickaway  County,  and  the  public  schools  of 
Circleville.  She  knew  good  books  intimately  and  was  to  the  time  of  her  death 
a  constant  reader  of  noble  literature.  At  twenty  years  of  age  she  was  an  ac- 
complished lady  whose  society  was  sought  by  the  best  people,  but  her  duty  to 
others  induced  her  to  enter  upon  teaching,  and  so  she  took  a  school  in  Darby- 
ville.  The  fine  work  which  she  did  gave  her  constant  employment,  and  she 
subsequently  taught  in  Circleville,  Eaton,  and  in  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Orphans'  Home  at  Xenia.  She  taught  with  enthusiasm  and  with  faith  in 
her  pupils.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  ability  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  at  Ea- 
ton she  became  a  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools.  Her  power  lay  in 
perfect  self-control,  and  in  her  gentle  and  perfect  manners.  No  boy,  or  girl 
could  be  rude  or  ill-behaved  in  the  presence  of  such  a  queenly  woman.  Regal 
in  her  mien,  she  was  also  affectionate  to  her  pupils. 

Denied  the  boon  of  motherhood,  she  lavished  a  mother's  affection  upon  the 
children  placed  in  her  care.  She  possessed  rare  tact  in  the  management  of 
the  parents  of  pupils,  and  always  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  her  superintend- 
ent, her  board  of  education  and  the  public.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  finest 
feelings  as  well  as  of  the  strongest  intellect,  but  her .  modest  nature  and  her 
keen  sense  of  propriety  prevented  her  from  disclosing  the  treasures  of  her 
mind  except  to  chosen  and  trusted  friends.  Loyal  to  her  work,  she  yet  had  as- 
pirations for  literary  distinction  which  under  different  circumstances  would 
have  been  realized.  She  wrote  with  rare  power  when  she  chose  to  take  up  her 
pen,  but  she  shrank  from  public  notice  and  so  did  not  write  for  the  press. 

She  believed  that  the  faithful  teacher  in  schools  supported  by  the  State  was 
worthy  of  the  respect  given  to  a  public  officer,  and  she  was  a  firm  advocate  for 
pensions  for  those  who  had  long  served  the  public  in  the  school  room.    Sbe 
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did  much  in  her  quiet  way  to  develop  a  sentimeat  favorable  to  such  pensions. 
She  was  a  genuine  American,  and  as  much  as  any  person  I  have  ever  known 
was  influenced  in  her  life  by  love  of  country.  It  was  this  I  believe  that  in- 
duced her  to  teach  so  nobly. 

But  her  labors  are  ended,  and  if  the  faith  in  which  she  never  faltered  is  true, 
she  is  happy  forever  in  the  companionship  of  dear  friends,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  bliss  that  abides  for  aye.  Noble,  gifted  woman,  faithful,  devoted 
teacher,  Kate  DeTracy,  a  thousand  whom  you  have  taught  and  «.  thousand 
who  have  loved  you  as  their  friend,  join  me  in  this  humble  tribute  to  your 
memory. 

LkKoy  D.  Brown. 

Alliance,  0.,  July,  1887. 

A  CORRECTION. 

The  following  note  from  Ex-Commissioner  Brown  explains  itself: 

Dear  Editor  : — Allow  me  to  correct  a  slight  typographical  error  which  ap- 
pears on  page  370  of  the  August  number  of  the  Monthly.  I  believe  that  the 
solution  of  the  examination  problem  will  come  through  the  strengthening  of 
the  centripetal  forces  in  our  educational  system.  We  must  concentrate  some- 
what. We  must  fix  responsibility  somewhere,  if  we  would  see  the  best  results 
from  public  schools. 

The  printer  makes  us  an  advocate  of  the  opposite  view,  and  I  beg  you  to  cor- 
rect the  matter  in  the  proper  way  in  the  September  number. 

Yours  truly, 

Alliance,  0.,  July  26,  1887.  LeRoy  D.  Brown. 


New  subscribers  are  coming  in  from  the  institutes,  and  old  ones  are  renew- 
ing. Let  the  good  work  go  on.  The  premiums  offered  will  be  awarded  Oct  1. 
The  first,  for  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  by  Oct.  1,  is  the  Imperial  Diction- 
ary, in  four  large  volumes,  worth  $25.00.  The  second  is  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  latest  edition,  worth  $12.00.  The  third,  books  on  teaching* 
worth  $6.00. 


O.  T.  R.  C. 

Friend  Findley  : — Please  to  acknowledge  through  the  Monthly  the  receipt 
of  the  following  sums  of  money  for  membership  fees  in  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  since   my  report  of  June  14 : 

June  17,  D.  S.  Souers,  Navarre,  Stark  Co $  4.25 

"       17,  Miss  Alice  Hawkins,  Iron  Furnace,  Scioto  Co 25 

"      19,  Prof.  John  C.  Bethel,  Flushing,  Belmont  Co 1.00 

"       19  Supt.  W.  H.  Ray,  New  Philadelphia,  Tuscarawas  Co 6.50 

"      20,      "     J.  C.  Price,  Manchester,  Adams   Co 25 

11      28,      "      I.  M.  Clemens,  Ashtabula,  Ashtabula  Co 5.00 

"      28,      "      Fred  Schnee,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Summit  Co 4  75 

14      28,      "     J.  F.  Lukens,  Lebanon,  Warren  Co 2.00 

"      28,      "     J.  A.  McDowell,  Millersburgh,  Holmes  Co 1.25 

"      28-29  "      S.  H.  Herriman,  Medina,  Medina  Co 5.25 
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Jane  28,  Supt  D.  S.  Souera,  Navarre,  Stark  Co 75 

"      28,      "      D.  W.  Stahl,  Mt.  Liberty,  Knox  Co 6.00 

"      28,      "     W.  H.  Ray.  New  Philadelphia,  Tuscarawas  Co 6  00 

"      29,  Miss  Kate  S.  Brennan,  Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  Co 36.00 

"      30,  Dr.  John  Hancock,  Chillicothe,  Ross  Co 7.50 

"      30,  Supt.  G.  W.  Henry,  Leetonia,  Columbiana  Co 2.00 

July    2,      "     J.  A.  McBride,  Buchanan,  Pike  Co 60 

11,      "      F.  M.  Ginn,  Clyde,  Sandusky  Co 3.00 


••      n       <i 


Total, $91.26 

Of  this  sum,  $300  is  for  1883-4;  $2.25  for  1884-5;  $1.50  for  1886-6;    and 
$84.50  for  1886-7.  Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  Jonbs,  Treas.,  O.  T.  C.  R. 
Massillon,  0.,  July  12,  1887. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  Springfield  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  40  at  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year. 

— The  Fall  term  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Normal  School,  at  Smithville,  Wayne 
Co  ,  opened  August  30th,  under  the  principalship  of  P.  C.  Palmer. 

— A  set  (21  volumes)  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (Scribner's)  may  be 
obtained  at  a  bargain,  by  addressing  the  editor  of  the  Monthly. 

— July  22d-28th  was  commencement  week  at  Mt  Unipn.  There  were  thirty- 
three  graduates  from  the  normal  department,  and  nineteen  from  the  collegiate 
department. 

— The  graduating  exercises  of  Salem  Academy,  at  Salem,  Ross  Co.,  were 
held  June  23d.  This  institution  is  under  the  principalship  of  W.  W.  Findley, 
and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

— The  first  annual  commencement  of  the  Hebron  schools  was  held  June  17. 
The  class  consisted  of  five  young  ladies.  Supt  J.  C.  Hartzler,  of  Newark,  ad- 
dressed the  class  on  "  Higher  Education."  The  superintendent,  T.  A.  Ed- 
wards, has  been  re-elected,  at  an  increased  salary. 

— The  closing  exercises  of  "  Euwasui  Jo  Gakko  "  were  held  June  23,  in  the 
school  chapel,  at  Nagasaki,  Japan.  The  very  neat  program  before  us  is  not 
unlike  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  this  side  of  our  planet  Miss  Minnie 
J.  Elliott,  whose  letter  appears  in  another  part  of  this  number,  is  connected 
with  this  school. 

— The  Ohio  Normal  School,  at  Ada,  has  had  another  prosperous  year.  The 
total  enrollment  of  different  students  in  all  departments  for  the  past  year  was 
2,438.  President  H.  S.  Lehr  has  been  elected  to  take  charge  of  a  normal 
school  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  a  private  institution,  with  buildings  costing  $100,000. 
He  has  consented  to  do  so,  but  will  still  retain  the  presidency  of  the  school 
at  Ada. 
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— Licking  Go.  Institute  was  held  at  Newark,  first  week  in  Aug.  Enroll- 
ment 375,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institute.  The  presence  and  con- 
verse of  such  men  as  Dr.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  Supt.  Corson,  of  Cambridge, 
and  Supt.  Bennet,  of  Piqua,  three  of  the  most  earnest  and  thoroughly  fur- 
nished educators  of  the  State,  inspire  the  teachers  with  a  desire  to  improve 
and  develop  a  more  manly  and  enquiring  spirit.  The  teachers  will  be  disap- 
pointed if  Mr.  Corson  does  not  return  next  year.  This  is  his  first  work  in  Lick- 
ing Co.    Resolutions  favoring  township  supervision  were  unanimously  adopted. 

C.  J.  M. 

— The  Gallia  County  teachers'  institute  met  July  25,  for  a  two  weeks'  session. 
The  attendance  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  there  being  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  teachers  enrolled. 

The  instructors  from  abroad  were,  for  the  first  week,  Dr.  W.  G.  Williams,  of 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  for  the  second,  Dr.  W.  S.  Eversole,  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 
They  did  good  work  and  their  words  of  inspiration  and  instruction  will  go,  with 
many  of  the  teachers,  into  their  schools  and  impel  them  to  higher  and  nobler 
efforts.  Dr.  Williams  gave  an  evening  lecture,  "  A  Plea  for  Common  Schools," 
and  Dr.  Eversole  on  "  Books  and  Reading.1'  These  lectures  were  well  attended 
and  were  rare  treats. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  next  year  are :  Supt.  J.  J.  Allison,  Gallipolis, 
President;  S.  D.  George,  Cheshire,  Vice  President ;  and  Ella  C.  Olmsted, 
Gallipolis,  Secretary.  Ella  C.  Olmsted,  Sec 

— The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Green  Township,  Hamilton  County, 
graded  schools  were  largely  attended  by  the  citizens  of  the  township,  who  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  program.  As  this  was  the  third  year  of  the  graded 
system  in  this  township  and  an  improvement  on  the  preceding  years,  the  re- 
sults were  gratifying  to  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education.  The  address 
of  J.  P.  Cummins,  of  Clifton,  on  "  School  Habits  and  Life's  Success/'  was  a 
valuable  presentation  of  the  subject  to  the  class  finishing  the  course,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  large  audience. 

The  board  of  education  unanimously  voted  to  continue  the  graded  school 
system  and  P.  C.  Hill  was  re-elected  superintendent,  his  salary,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  principal's,  being  increased.  For  the  first  time  in  the  township  probably, 
all  the  teachers  have  been  re-elected  for  the  coming  year.  The  average  wages 
will  be  $54  per  month,  with  none  less  than  $40.  If  any  other  township,  with- 
out a  large  town  in  it,  can  do  better  we  are  ready  to  hear  from  it.  H. 

— Frobbbl  Society  (London)  Prize  Essay. — The  Froebel  Society  offers 
Prizes  to  the  amount  of  Twenty  Guineas  for  the  best  essays  on  the  following 
subject:  "The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Froebel,  as  gathered  from  his  works.'* 
The  competition  is  open  to  all  the  world.  Essays  must  be  sent  in  not  later 
than  the  1st  November,  addressed  Froebel  Secretary,  Office  of  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation, 36  Fleet  Street,  London,  England.  Each  essay  must  bear  a  motto, 
the  real  name  of  the  writer  being  enclosed  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope.  It 
is  proposed  to  award  a  first  prize  of  Fifteen  Guineas,  and  a  second  prize  of 
Five  Guineas,  but  it  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges  to  award  the 
whole  sum  to  one  essay,  or  to  withhold  one  or  both  of  the  prizes  if,  in  their 
judgment,  the  compositions  are  not  of  sufficient  merit.  The  judges  will  be  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  Prof.   J.   M.  D.   Meiklejohn  and  Miss  Snell.    The  essays 
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must  not  exceed  in  length  five  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Education  (middle 
type),  i.  e.t  7,500  words.  The  First  Prize  Essay  will  be  published  in  the 
Journal. 

— Thestudents  often  years  ago  in  Wayne  township,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio, 
had  a  reunion  July  30th,  1887.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  social  reunion. 
This  was  followed  by  a  banquet  given  by  the  citizens,  at  which  about  125  stu- 
dents and  friends  sat  down.  Prof.  B.  F.  Yanney,  of  Mt.  Union,  responded  to 
the  toast,  " A  College  Education;"  Supt.  A.  C.  Burrell,  of  Wilmot,  "The 
Teacher;"  Chas.  F.  Koehler,  of  Wooster,  "The  Student ;"  Supt.  J.  T.  Duff, 
of  Canal  Dover,  "Our  Guests;  "  E.  P.  Otis,  of  Akron,  "  The  Ladies;  "  Supt. 
J.  E.  McKean,  of  Navarre,  "  The  Publie  Schools." 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  literary  performances  by  the  students. 

Throughout  the  exercises,  by  lawyers,  physicians,  and  teachers,  there  were 
arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  township  supervision.  The  students  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  township  drew  out  an  audience  composed  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  whole  township,  and  a  township  high  school  is  assured  for  Wayne  town- 
ship in  the  near  future.  This  is  the  "  Wayne  Township  plan "  of  booming 
township  supervision.    Who  has  a  better  ?  J.  E.  McKean. 

Institutes. — Meigs  Co. — The  teachers  of  Meigs  were  in  session  at  Middle- 
port  for  two  weeks,  beginning  July  25.  There  was  good  interest  and  fair  attend- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  drought  and  intense  heat  The  writer  had  already 
attended  four  institutes  in  this  county,  and,  after  an  interval  of  eight  years, 
went  for  the  fifth  time,  with  many  pleasant  anticipations.  Only  a  few  of  the 
old  familiar  faces  were  to  be  seen,  but  the  same  frank  and  earnest  spirit  pre- 
vailed. The  teachers  of  old  Meigs  are  awake  and  active.  Prof.  Smith,  prin- 
cipal of  a  private  normal  school  in  the  county,  gave  one  lesson  each  half  day, 
and  did  good  work. 

Summit  Co. — The  Summitonians  held  their  accustomed  four  weeks'  session 
at  Akron,  beginning  July  18.  Fred'k  Schnee,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  and  Miss 
Nellie  Moore,  of  Defiance,  did  class  work  the  first  three  weeks,  and  E.  A.  Jones 
and  the  writer  gave  instruction  the  last  week.  The  teachers  in  attendance 
paid  a  small  tuition  fee  to  supplement  the  regular  institute  fund.  So  well 
pleased  were  the  teachers  with  the  work  of  the  session  that,  after  full  and  free 
discussion  of  the  question,  they  voted  unanimously  to  hold  another  four  weeks' 
session  next  year. 

Tuscarawas  Co, — The  teachers  of  Tuscarawas  are  taking  the  lead  in  many 
ways.  They  stand  at  the  head  of  the  State  Teachers'  Beading  Circle ;  and 
their  institute  this  year  was  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  known.  It  was  held 
for  three  weeks,  beginning  August  1.  With  such  workers  as  W.  H.  Ray,  Chas. 
Haupert,  J.  T.  Duff,  S.  R.  Booher,  S.  E.  Mardis,  J.  W.  Pfeiffer,  Henry  Bowers 
and  others,  in  their  own  ranks,  there  is  little  need  for  foreign  aid ;  but  they  ealled 
to  their  assistance  the  second  week  Miss  Nellie  Moore,  of  Defiance;  and  the 
last  week,  the  work  was  committed  to  E.  A.  Jones,  of  Massillon,  and  the  writer. 
The  attendance  was  very  large  and  the- enthusiasm  almost  unbounded.  The 
enrollment  of  teachers  was  nearly  300,  and  the  directors  and  other  citizens  in 
attendance  ran  the  enrollment  up  to  nearly  or  quite  500.  Miss  Moore's  work 
was  mentioned  to  us  by  very  many  of  the  teachers  in  strong  terms  of  approval. 
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The  estimate  placed  upon  Mr.  Jones's  work  was  expressed  in  a  practical  way 
by  an  invitation  from  the  committee  to  return  next  year. 

Friday  of  the  last  week  was  "  Directors*  Day,"  and  a  grand  day  it  was.  The 
directors  tamed  out  in  force.  The  large  high  school  room  was  soon  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  adjourn  to  Music  Hall,  which 
was  well  filled.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  day  was  an  address  by 
each  of  two  pioneer  teachers  of  the  county,  Bishop  Van  Vleck,  of  Gnad- 
enhutten,  and  Rev.  Father  Yant,  of  Bolivar.  Readings  by  Miss  Kate  Pat- 
rick, of  New  Philadelphia,  an  elocutionist  of  rare  talent  and  power,  added 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  The  occasion  was  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  teachers  and  people  seem  to  be  in  hearty  accord,  and  great  good  to  the 
cause  must  result.  It  is  the  third  year  in  succession  that  the  writer  has 
labored  among  the  teachers  of  this  county,  and  they  will  ever  hold  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart. 
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— Scott  Dougal  has  been  elected  superintendent  at  Huron. 

— D.  F.  Mock,  of  Shreve,  takes  charge  of  the  West  Salem  schools. 

— S.  T.  Dial  exchanges  Mil  ford  for  Batavia,  both  in  Clermont  Co. 

— Jos.  Rea  succeeds  J.  Cook  as  superintendent  of  the  McArthur  schools. 

— C  F.  Seese  and  his  entire  corps  of  teachers  have  been  re-elected  at  Hud- 
son. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Barney  will  continue  at  Willoughby,  at  increased  sal- 
aries. 

* 

— A.  L.   Ellis  succeeds  Miss  Buffum  as  principal  of  the  Chillicothe  high 
school. 

— G.  W.   Henry  has  been  re-elected  at  Leetonia  for  two  years,  with  an  in- 
crease of  salary. 

— C.  F.  Dean,  late  of  Washington  C.  H.,  will  have  charge  of  schools  at  Glen- 
dale,  the  coming  year. 

— William  Reece,  formerly  of  Ohio,  is  conducting  a  four-weeks  normal  in- 
stitute at  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 

— Miss  Jessie  Blair,  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Sabina,  0.,  spent  a 
part  of  her  vacation  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

— T.  J.  Porter  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Miles  City,  Montana.    The  local 
press  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  his  work. 

— W.  C.   Mendenhall,  of  New  Madison,  Darke  Co.,  succeeds  J.  T.  Moon  as 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Clarksville,  Clinton  Co. 

— W.  R.  Malone,  last  year  in  the  Barnesville  high  school,  will  have  charge 
of  the  schools  of  Hanging  Rock  the  coming  year. 

— Rev.  Chas.  Davis,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  of  Gallipolis,  succeeds  T.  C.  Flan- 
egin  in  the  superintendency  of  schools  at  Pomeroy. 

— H.  H.  Cully,  a  recent  graduate  of  Mt.  Union  College,  will  have  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Dalton,  Wayne  Co.,  the  coming  year. 
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— Miss  Ella  Bogg8,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  has  been 
elected  to  a  position  in  the  Martin's  Ferry  high  school. 

— W.  M.  Friesner,  a  quondam  Ohio  schoolmaster,  has  been  re-elected  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Salary,  $2500. 

— F.  S.  Coultrap  has  served  ten  years  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Nel- 
sonville,  Ohio,  and  has  been  re-elected  at  an  increased  salary. 

— £.  W.  Coy,  principal  of  Hughes  high  school,  Cincinnati,  has  received  Ph. 
D.  from  Princeton,  for  special  work  in  classics.    Dr.  Coy  is  worthy. 

— W.  0.  Bailey  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  La  Bue,  Mari- 
on Co.,  a  position  he  relinquished  two  years  ago,  to  go  to  California. 

— A.  A.  Rothrock,  who  was  last  year  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Mogadore, 
Summit  Co.,  0.,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  schools  at  Dover,  111. 

— W.  A.  Baker  has  held  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  at  Upper 
Sandusky,  for  seven  years,  and  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

— Miss  Kate  R.  Blair,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Marion,  0.,  attended  the 
summer  school  of  pedagogy  in  session  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  from  July  18th 
to  August  5th. 

—Jonas  Ccok  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  schools  at  Mc Arthur,  to 
accept  a  similar  position  at  Harper,  Kansas.  Success  attend  the  "  Ohio  man  " 
wherever  he  goes. 

— K.  E.  Diehl  will  continue  in  charge  of  schools  at  Vanlue,  Hancock  Co.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Hancock  Co.  institute,  during  the  entire 
session  of  three  weeks. 

— W.  H.  C.  Newington  has  relinquished  the  principalship  of  the  West  Rich* 
field  schools,  a  position  he  has  held  for  several  years,  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  of  Buffalo,  Johnson  Co  ,  Wyoming. 

— We  learn  from  the  Post-  Graduate  and  Wooster  Quarterly  that  Charles 
Haupert,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Dennison,  has  entered  Course  B,  Post- 
Graduate  Department,  Wooster  University. 

— L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  spent  most  of  his  vacation  at  the 
gummer  school  at  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  as  his  wont  has  been  for  several  years.  He 
had  charge  of  the  department  of  industrial  art. 

— F.  H.  Dewart  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  schools  at  Waverly,  O., 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  Harvard.  J.  A.  Douglas  succeeds  him  at  Waver- 
ly.   S.  K.  Smith  will  have  charge  of  the  high  school. 

— W.  H.  Stewart  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Oxford, 
Butler  Co.,  where  he  has  already  served  thirteen  years.  An  increase  in  salary, 
of  $200,  is  an  indication  of  the  estimate  in  which  he  is  held. 

— Henry  A.  Balcam,  of  the  Fostoria  Academy,  succeeds  Alston  Ellis  in  the 
superintendency  of  the  Sandusky  schools,  at  a  salary  of  $1700.  The  Sandusky 
board  has  an  attack  of  economy.    Dr.  Ellis's  salary  was  $2500. 

— W.  E.  Lumley,  late  principal  of  the  township  high  Bchool  at  Richfield, 
Summit  Co.,  has  been  elected  township  superintendent  at  Perry,  Lake  Co., 
with  a  corps  of  twelve  teachers.    The  townships  are  coming  into  line. 

*\  — LeRoy  D.  Brown  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Nevada, 
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at  Reno,  Nevada,  and  has  removed  with  his  family  to  that  place.    The  good 
wishes  of  many  friends  in  Ohio  are  with  Mr.  Brown  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

— The  name  of  J.  W.  Pfeiffer,  of  Bolivar,  Tuscarawas  County,  should  have 
appeared  in  the  list  of  those  who  received  ten-year  certificates  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board.    It  must  have  been  overlooked  in  copying  the  names. 

— H.  A.  Brandyberry,  principal  of  the  Gallipolis  high  school,  and  Miss  Ida 

*  B.   Haning,  preceptress  in  Rio  Grande  College,  two  of  Gallia  County's  best 

teachers,  were  married  at  Rio  Grande,  July  7,  President  J.  M.  Davis  officiating. 

V     — Samuel  J.  Finley  has  finished  seven  years  of  school  work  at  Quaker  City, 

starting  at  $55  a  month  and  receiving  $100  a  month   the  last  year.     He  has 

been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  South  Charleston  schools,  at  a  salary  of 

$1000. 

— F.  Gillum  Cromer  has  served  eight  years  in  the  schools  of  Union  City, 
Ind.,  in  which  time  his  salary  has  been  more  than  doubled.  He  has  been  re- 
elected for  three  years,  with  an  increase  of  $100  first  year,  $150  second  year, 
and  $200  third  year. 

— Mr.  Albert  Leonard,  a  worthy  member  of  the  Monthly  family,  and  man- 
ager of  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  Wright,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Athens,  O.,  July  13th.  We  wish  for  the  happy 
pair  a  long  and  prosperous  life  together  and  light  at  the  evening-time. 

— Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the  Sandusky  schools, 
~>"  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Hamilton  schools,  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2700.    This  is  a  return  to  his  old  field  of  labor, 
he  having  occupied  the  position  for  several  years  before  going  to  Sandusky. 

— John  E.  Morris,  recently  returned  from  Germany,  was  tendered  the  super- 
intendency of  schools  at  Barnesville,  O.,  but  has  accepted  a  similar  position 
at  Greenville,  Pa.,  with  salary  of  $1000  for  8  months.  He  will  have  the  su- 
pervision of  21  teachers.  We  are  sorry  Mr.  Morris  leaves  Ohio,  bnt  we  can 
assure  the  people  of  Greenville  that  the  interests  of  their  schools  will  be  well 
cared  for. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN   EDUCATION.  f  ..- 


BY  REV.  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND,  D.  D.* 

The  question  underlying  the  theme  I  propose  to  discuss  is  this : — 
Shall  our  educational  system  be  entirely  secular,  or  shall  the  religious 
element,  in  the  form  of  Christian  evidences  and  Christian  ethics,  be 
incorporated  therewith  ?  In  some  quarters  there  is  a  disposition  not 
merely  to  undervalue  the  religious  element  in  education,  but  to  ignore 
it  altogether.  Men  sometimes  speak  of  "Science  and  Religion,"  or 
"Culture  and  Religion,"  as  though  they  were  things  entirely  separate 
and  distinct;  while  some  speak  of  the  "  conflict "  of  science  and  re- 
ligion, and  others  try  to  "reconcile"  science  and  religion,  as  if  they 
were  positively  antagonistic.  The  thought  is  misleading ;  the  divorce 
is  unnatural.  Culture  and  religion  are  not  antagonistic ;  the  one  is 
the  completion,  or,  rather,  let  me  say,  the  one  is  the  soul  of  the  other. 

i.  An  education  which  excludes  the  religious  element  is  defective. 
In  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  so,  because  it  omits  a  vast  amount 
of  important  truth.  Considering  the  vast  range  of  subjects  open  for 
investigation,  human  life  is  far  too  short  to  master  them  all ;  but  while 
we  may  be  compelled  to  omit  some,  perhaps  many,  subjects  from  the 
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curricula  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  most 
important  are  included,  and,  if  character  is  to  count  for  anything, 
there  is  no  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  human  studies  that  compares, 
in  point  of  importance,  with  the  great  truths  of  God,  and  duty,  and 
destiny.  The  most  serious  defect  in  a  purely  secular  education  is 
that  it  supplies  no  adequate  force  for  the  development  of  moral  char- 
acter. If  it  be  said  that  intellectual  culture  is  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, I  need  only  reply,  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer — a  by  no 
means  partial  witness — that  "  the  belief  in  the  moralizing  effects  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  flatly  contradicted  by  facts,  is  absurd."  If  it  be 
said  that  aesthetic  culture  is  a  sufficient  substitute,  I  call  upon  John  Rus- 
kin — no  mean  authority — to  reply,  and  this  is  his  answer: — "The 
period  of  perfect  art  is  the  period  of  decline.  At  the  moment  when 
a  perfect  picture  appeared  in  Venice,  a  perfect  statue  in  Florence,  a 
perfect  frescoe  in  Rome,  from  that  hour  forward  probity,  industry,  and 
courage  were  exiled  from  their  walls."  And  if  it  be  said  that  our 
schools  and  colleges  should  confine  themselves  strictly  to  secular  top- 
ics, leaving  religious  truth  to  the  church  and  the  Sunday  school,  I  cite 
Victor  Cousin  to  the  stand,  and  I  hear  him  testify  that  "any  system 
of  school  training  which  sharpens  and  strengthens  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, without  at  the  same  time  affording  a  source  of  restraint  and  count- 
ercheck to  their  tendency  to  evil,  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing." 

2.  An  education  which  excludes  the  religious  element  is  untrue. 
The  primary  object  of  all  true  education  is  to  teach  the  individual 
mind  to  think ;  and  this  ability  to  think  should  be  made  to  pervade 
universal  society.  If  we  have  laborers,  their  pickaxes  and  shovels 
should  think ;  if  we  have  artisans,  their  spindles  and  shuttles  should 
think;  if  we  have  mechanics,  their  saws  and  planes,  their  anvils  and 
hammers,  their  mallets  and  chisels,  should  think ;  and,  more  import- 
ant still,  if  we  have  voters,  their  ballots  should  think.  But  while  it  is 
important  that  men  should  think,  it  is  far  more  important  that  they 
should  think  true  thoughts;  and  our  schools  and  colleges  must  large- 
ly decide  whether  the  thought  of  the  future  shall  be  false  or  true.  Now, 
I  maintain  that  no  man  can  think  truly  on  any  important  subject  who 
has  not  learned  to  think  as  a  Christian,  because  without  this  qualifica- 
tion he  is  as  one  who  omits  the  chief  facts  from  his  data,  and  the  ma- 
jor premise  from  his  argument.  Does  a  man  think  truly  in  natural 
science  who  sees  in  all  the  phenomena  of  matter  only  the  play  of  nat- 
ural forces,  and  in  its  combinations  only  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  ?  Does  he  think  truly  in  history  who  never  sees  God's  finger 
in  the  destinies  of  nations,  nor  hears  His  footfall  in  the  march  of  the 
centuries  ?    Does  he  think  truly  in  anatomy  or  physiology,    who  sees 
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no  evidence  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  human  frame,  so  "  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  ?  "  I  trow  not.  And  as  he  does  not  think  truly 
who  excludes  God  from  his  thinking,  so  neither  can  he  teach  truly. 
He  teaches  only  half-truth  at  best,  and  a  half-truth  is  often  as  perni- 
cious as  a  positive  lie. 

3.  An  education  which  excludes  the  religious  element  tends  to- 
wards infidelity  and  atheism.  This  must  be  its  tendency  in  the  nature 
of  things;  this  is  its  tendency  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  must  remember 
that  education  is  carried  on  by  a  two-fold  process — the  knowledge 
communicated  and  the  impressions  produced.  The  one  largely  de- 
termines what  the  student  shall  know ;  the  other  determines  what 
he  shall  become.  Now,  what  are  the  impressibns  that  will  in- 
evitably be  left  upon  the  mind  of  a  youth  by  an  education  that  is 
purely  secular  ?  As  a  rule,  the  impressions  will  be  that  religion  is  a 
very  secondary  matter ;  that  it  has  no  legitimate  connection  with  men- 
tal development;  that  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  spheres  of  philosophy 
and  science,  and  is  antagonistic  to  the  advanced  thought  of  the  age. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  a  student  retains  his  belief  in  the  Bible, 
and  his  reverence  for  God  and  religion,  it  is  not  because  of  his  educa- 
tion, but  in  spite  of  it. 

Some,  I  am  aware,  maintain  a  contrary  opinion ;  but  they  overlook 
most  important  facts.  They  seem  to  take  for  granted  that  a  human 
mind  is  but  like  a  glass  vessel  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  something 
we  call  "  knowledge  "  is  stored,  which  can  be  drawn  upon  at  pleasure, 
but  which  has  no  effect  upon  the  texture  of  the  vessel ;  that  whether 
the  contents  are  healthful  food,  corrosive  acids,  or  deadly  poison,  the 
glass  remains  uninjured.  This  is  a  terrible  mistake.  Knowledge  in- 
troduced into,  and  impressions  made  upon,  the  mind  do  not  remain 
distinct  from  it.  They  are  woven  into  the  very  texture,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  mind  itself,  giving  new  directions  to  thought,  new  colorings  to 
our  perceptions  of  truth,  and  a  new  bias  to  the  moral  nature.  More- 
over, the  years  usually  spent  at  school  and  college  are  the  very  years 
when  the  human  mind  receives  its  most  decisive  bent ;  when  teaching, 
combined  with  surrounding  influences,  will  do  most  to  determine  what 
the  future  character  shall  be — the  years,  in  a  word,  when  thought 
crystallizes  into  lasting  conviction;  when  a  permanent  direction  is  giv- 
en to  moral  tendencies;  when  habits,  both  of  thinking  and  acting,  re- 
ceive a  bias  which  is  not  easily  changed. 

4.  An  education  which  excludes  the  religious  element  is  fraught 
with  peril  to  the  state.  The  foundation  of  national  safety  is  national  vir- 
tue, the  moral  sentiments  of  the  people,  recitude  in  the  private  life  of  the 
citizen.    But  moral  sentiments  and  moral  rectitude  must  be  sustained  by 
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adequate  moral  forces,  and  these  Christianity  alone  supplies.  To  quote 
the  emphatic  language  of  Washington — "  Reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  re- 
ligious principles."  All  history  testifies  that  intellectual  culture  is  no 
safeguard  from  moral  vileness,  ending  in  national  degeneration  and  de- 
cay. Egypt,  once  in  the  van  of  civilization  and  learning,  is  to  day 
"  the  basest  of  nations,"  and  the  once  mighty  empires  of  Greece  and 
Rome  tell  the  same  sad  story.  Where  shall  we  find  such  philosophy, 
such  oratory,  such  art,  as  in  the  land  that  gave  to  the  world  a  Homer, 
a  Pericles,  a  Demosthenes,  an  Aristotle  ?  Where  shall  we  find  such 
jurisprudence,  such  statesmanship,  such  eloquence,  as  in  the  empire 
that  could  boast  of  a  Justinian,  a  Caesar,  a  Cicero  ?  But  where  are 
Greece  and  Rome  to-day?  They  have  fallen.  Their  civilization 
lacked  the  conserving  element — the  salt  was  without  savor,  and  was 
cast  out  to  be  trodden  under  feet  of  men. 

Such  examples  are  full  of  warning.  The  causes  which  led  to  na- 
tional downfall  then  are  in  operation  'to-day,  and  history  may  repeat 
herself  nearer  home  than  we  apprehend.  If  our  civilization  is  to  be 
progressive  and  permanent,  if  our  institutions  are  to  rest  upon  solid 
foundations,  if  freedom  is  to 

"Broaden  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent," 
if  our  liberties  are  to  rest  secure  in  the  guardianship  of  public  morality, 
our  schools  and  colleges,  where  the  leaders  of  thought  are  trained, 
must  be  permeated  through  and  through  with  the  principles  of  New 
Testament  Christianity.  In  the  words  of  De  Tocqueville — "  Despot- 
ism may  govern  without  religious  faith,  but  liberty  cannot."  A  lofty 
morality  is  the  only  sufficient  safeguard  of  the  liberties  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, but  "  morality,"  says  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman,  "  without  God  as  its 
authoritative  reason,  is  but  a  social  compact,  a  human  stipulation,  to 
be  broken  at  will  or  enforced  against  will." 

If  I  were  considering  the  case  of  a  pagan  nation,  my  proposition 
would  be  conceded  almost  without  demur.  Let  us  take  Japan  as  an 
illustration.  There  a  vast  nation  has  suddenly  awakened  from  centu- 
ries of  intellectual  slumber.  They  have  thrown  open  their  gates  to 
Western  civilization,  and  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  awakening 
is  an  universal  craving  for  education — a  craving  so  strong  that  to  sat- 
isfy it  the  Government  has  organized  a  system  of  education  embracing 
more  than  50,000  common  schools,  a  number  of  High  schools,  Nor- 
mal Training  schools  for  both  men  and  women,  and  an  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, said  by  those  who  know  the  facts,  to  be  equal  in  its  equipment 
and  in  the  ability  of  its  professors,  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     The 
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most  superficial  thinker  cannot  fail  to  see  that  these  schools  and  col- 
leges will  be  mighty  factors  in  moulding  the  national  character,  and 
that  they  will  largely  determine  what  the  future  of  the  nation  is  to  be. 
If,  now,  I  submit  the  question — "  Ought  Japan  to  have  an  education 
purely  secular,  or  one  permeated  throughout  by  Christian  truth  and 
Christian  influences  ?"  scarce  anyone  will  hesitate  to  reply,  "The 
hope  of  Japan  is  in  Christian  education." 

If,  then,  a  purely  secular  education  is  unsafe  for  the  awakening  in- 
tellect of  a  heathen  nation,  on  what  principle  is  it  safe  for  the  growing 
intellect  of  a  professedly  Christian  nation,  unless  it  be  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  no  further  need  of  God  ? 
It  is  coniessed  that  when  laying  the  foundations  of  an  abiding  civiliza- 
tion, an  education  with  the  savor  of  Christian  truth  is  good ;  but  some 
appear  to  think  that  so  soon  as  the  nation  has  got  beyond  its  infancy, 
the  savor  can  safely  be  dispensed  with.  "  Be  not  deceived;  God  is 
not  mocked.  Whatsoever  a  man  " — or  a  nation — "  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap ; "  and  the  nation  that  sows  the  wind  of  a  godless  educa- 
tion must  reap  the  whirlwind  of  a  swift  and  hopeless  decay. 

5.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  "religious  element'1  in  educa- 
tion ?  Not  the  sectarian  element,  as  some  would  have  us  believe ; 
though,  for  that  matter,  I  would  rather  have  my  boy  taught  by 
the  most  pronounced  sectarian,  provided  he  were  a  godly  man, 
than  by  the  most  brilliant  teacher  who  ruled  Christ  and  the  Bible  out 
of  his  classroom.  The  cry  against  "sectarian"  education  has  been 
made  to  do  duty  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Some  have  used  it  ignorantly,  some  thoughtlessly,  and  some 
for  a  purpose — that  is,  as  a  convenient  way  of  exciting  prejudice. 
But  I  plead  for  the  religious — not  the  sectarian— element.  Further,  I 
do  not  mean  the  theological  element.  This  is  another  mistake  made 
by  many ;  they  confound  religion  with  theology,  and  then  seem  to  re- 
gard theology  as  something  to  be  kept  distinct  from  other  studies  and 
pursuits ;  and  so  they  say,  let  our  sons  get  their  education  in  secular 
schools  and  colleges,  and  then  let  the  churches  have  their  theological 
schools  in  which  to  teach  religion  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  I  deprecate  the  misapprehension,  as  it  is  with 
some ;  I  protest  against  the  misrepresentation,  as  it  is  with  others.  The 
religious  education  for  which  we  plead  does  not  mean  the  study  of 
sectarian  theology.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  mean  by 
the  religious  element  ?  I  mean — say,  in  the  common  schools  of  our 
country — (1)  Such  a  recognition  of  God  and  our  dependence  upon 
Him,  as  will  find  expression  in  some  simple  form  of  devotion  at  the 
opening  or  closing  of  the  school,  or  both  ;  (2)  the  word  of  God  in  the 
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school  as  a  recognized  text-book,  either  in  complete  form,  or  in  the 
form  of  selected  lessons;  (3)  the  inculcation  by  the  teacher,  on  all 
suitable  occasions,  of  the  great  principles  of  Christian  morality,  which 
have  their  basis  in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.     More  than  this  I  do  not  ask ;  less  than  this  I  cannot  accept. 

6.  I  plead  for  a  recognition  of  the  religious  element  for  the  sake  of 
our  sons.  If  we  knew  that  a  year  hence  those  sons,  in  crossing  a 
wide  and  deep  river,  would  be  suddenly  plunged  into  its  rushing  cur- 
rent, the  knowledge  would  change  some  of  our  plans,  at  least,  in  re- 
gard to  their  training.  Not  a  day  would  be  lost  in  teaching  them  to 
swim,  and  perhaps  not  satisfied  with  this,  we  would  provide  the  best 
life-preservers  money  could  buy,  and  would  have  the  lads  carefully 
instructed  how  to  use  them.  The  illustration  is  none  too  strong.  In 
a  few  years  our  boys  will  be  plunged  into  a  sea  where  they  must  swim 
or  drown,  and  where  nothing  but  fixed  religious  principles  will  suffice 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  sustain  them  until  they  reach 
the  other  side.  Our  sons,  as  they  go  forth  to  life's  great  battle,  must 
face  the  same  problems  and  grapple  with  the  same  foes  that  we  have 
had  to  encounter.  Shall  we,  then,  send  them  forth  unprepared — ut- 
terly unarmed  and  defenceless  ?  Oh,  surely  not !  But  will  an  edu- 
cation that  is  purely  secular  supply  the  needed  armor  of  proof?  Nay; 
nothing  but  "  the  armor  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left"  can  possibly  shield  them  in  the  strife.  If  my  statements  seem 
extravagant,  listen  at  least  to  the  words  of  Professor  Huxley,  whom 
one  is  almost  surprised  to  find  on  this  side  of  the  question : — "There 
must  be  moral  substratum  to  a  child's  education  to  make  it  valuable, 
and  there  is  no  other  source  from  which  this  can  be  obtained  at  all 
comparable  to  the  Bible." 

You  may  ask  what  difference  it  makes  who  teaches  my  boy  chem- 
istry, biology,  anatomy,  astronomy,  or  the  like.  It  may  make  a  tre- 
mendous difference,  both  in  regard  to  what  he  is  taught  and  how  it  is 
taught;  for  often  the  tone  and  spirit  of  a  teacher  goes  farther  than  the 
instruction  he  gives,  in  determining  what  a  student  shall  become.  In 
that  most  critical  period  of  life,  when  intellect  is  fairly  awaking;  when 
the  youth  is  just  becoming  conscious  of  the  mental  power  that  has  been 
slumbering  within  him;  when  he  longs  to  explore  new  and  untried 
regions ;  when  he  craves  a  wider  freedom,  and  regards  with  suspicion 
whatever  claims  authority  over  his  thoughts  or  actions ;  when  he  be- 
gins to  regard  intellectual  culture  as  the  highest  possible  good  and 
looks  up  to  his  teacher  as  an  incarnation  of  wisdom,  from  whose  dic- 
tum there  can  be  no  appeal;  at  such  a  time  the  teaching  and  influence 
of  the  class-room  may  make  all  the  difference  between  moral  safety 
and  moral  shipwreck. 
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If,  for  example,  my  boy  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  biology,  does  it 
make  no  difference  whether  he  hears  it  from  his  teacher's  lips  that  God 
is  the  only  Author  and  Giver  of  life,  or  is  told  that  life,  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  Divine  gift,  is  only  a  spontaneous  generation  from  lifeless  matter  ? 
If  he  is  studying  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  human  frame,  does  it 
make  no  difference  whether  he  is  taught  to  recognize  Divine  power 
and  wisdom  in  the  marvellous  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  saying 
with  the  Psalmist  (see  Psalm  cxxxix.  14-16) ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  taught  to  believe  that  he  is  but  the  product  of  a  blind  force ;  that  he 
came,  by  some  unlucky  accident,  from  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and 
is .  speeding  swiftly  toward  the  deeper  darkness  beyond  ?  If  he  is 
studying  the  wonders  of  the  starry  universe,  does  it  make  no  difference 
whether  the  instructions  to  which  he  listens  be  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Psalmist's  confession,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork ;  "  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  French 
atheist  who  said,  "The  heavens  declare  only  the  glory  of  Laplace  and 
Leverrier?"  Ah!  yes;  it  does  make  a  difference — an  incalculable 
difference — a  difference  that  can  be  measured  only  by  celestial  diameters. 

7.  I  plead  for  a  recognition  of  the  religious  element  for  the  sake 
of  the  nation.  Matthew  Arnold  has  told  us  that  the  hope  of  the 
world  is  in  its  sages  and  its  saints.  In  other  words,  Wisdom  and  Right- 
eousness are  the  twin  forces  to  save  society  from  corruption  and  de- 
cay. The  remark  is  good,  though  not  particularly  original.  The 
principle  was  recognized  by  God,  if  not  by  man,  far  back  in  human 
history.  Ten  righteous  men  would  have  saved  Sodom ;  the  seven 
thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  were  the  conserving 
force  of  Israel ;  and  this  consensus  of  Old  Testament  teaching  is  em- 
phasized and  confirmed  in  the  New  by  the  declaration  of  Christ  con- 
cerning His  disciples,  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  The  future  of 
this  nation  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  all  its  institutions — 
social,  commercial,  political — are  permeated  by  religious  principles, 
and  this,  in  turn,  will  depend  upon  the  education  we  give  our  sons  and 
daughters.  He  must  be  blind  indeed  who  sees  no  necessity  for  higher 
and  better  principles  in  both  political  and  commercial  life.  Unless 
there  be  an  improvement  in  these  directions  the  future  forbodes  disas- 
ter. In  the  schools  as  well  as  in  the  home  the  remedy  must  be  ap- 
plied :  religious  principles  must  be  interwoven  with  the  moral  fibre  of 
our  sons  and  daughters  in  the  process  of  education,  and  not  to  be  put 
on  as  a  convenient  veneering  afterwards. 

The  issues  are  far  more  serious  than  most  persons  seem  to  know. 
The  real  question  as  between  the  Christian  and  the  secularist  in  this 
land  is  not  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
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questions  which  grow  out  of  that ;  but  it  is  whether  the  spirit  of  our 
educational  system  is  to  be  secular  or  religious,  and  whether  it  is  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Christian  or  by  the  secularist  ?  Someone  may  say  I 
am  putting  this  too  strongly ;  that  there  are  numbers  of  people  who 
are  by  no  means  sceptics,  and  even  many  who  claim  to  be  Christians, 
who  think  that  religion  is  out  of  place  in  school  or  college.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  will  show  that  such  persons,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  are  putting  themselves  on  the  infidel's  platform,  and  are  rea- 
soning along  his  lines.  The  only  difference  is,  that  while  he  perceives 
the  logical  outcome  of  his  argument,  the  others  do  not.  He  demands 
a  purely  secular  education ;  they  join  with  him,  though  not  with  the 
same  end  in  view ;  but  while  the  methods  are  alike,  the  results  cannot 
be  widely  different.  He  would  have  a  nation  of  atheist?,  made  such 
by  their  education ;  they  would  have  a  nation  of  Christians,  who  are 
such  in  spite  of  their  education.  He  would  annihilate  all  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God — all  respect  for  His  character — all  rever- 
ence for  His  law ;  they  would  retain  these  things  in  the  church  and 
the  home,  though  joining  to  exclude  them  from  the  college  and  the 
school.  But  the  result  is  the  same.  Between  them  both,  Christ  must 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  manger,  because  there  is  no  room  for  Him  in 
the  inn.  He  must  be  relegated  to  the  companionship  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  lowly  because  they  can  find  no  room  for  Him  m  the  misnamed 
culture  of  this  age. 

In  the  army  of  cultured  teachers  who  serve  in  the  schools  of  this 
Province  there  are  many  noble  men  and  women  who  feel  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  office,  and  that  their  whole  trust  is  not  discharged  by 
drilling  their  pupils  a  few  hours  per  day  in  purely  secular  studies. 
They  long  to  lead  them  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and  motive.  But 
you  meet  with  scant  encouragement ;  few  seem  to  sympathize  with 
your  efforts,  and  sometimes  the  thought  comes,  I  may  as  well  confine 
myself  strictly  to  secular  studies  and  leave  all  religious  precept  to  the 
home  and  the  church.  Be  not  so  despondent.  Remember  you  are 
working  for  the  future,  and  although  the  fruit  of  your  labor  does  not 
immediately  appear;  you  shall  reap  hereafter  with  abundant  increase. 

* '  Take  heart !  the  Master  builds  again ; 
A  charmed  life  old  Goodness  hath ; 
The  tares  may  perish,  but  the  grain    . 
Is  not  for  death. 

"  God  works  in  all  things;  all  obey 
His  first  propulsion  from  the  night ; 
Wake  thou  and  watch !  the  world  is  grey 
With  morning  light." 
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One  last  thought  let  me  leave  with  you.  The  influence  you  exert 
in  moulding  the  moral  character  of  your  pupils  will  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  you  are  yourselves  imbued  with  the  principles  you 
teach,  for  in  this  matter  more  depends  on  what  you  are  than  on  how 
much  you  know. 

"  Thou  must  thyself  be  true 

If  thou  the  truth  would'st  teach ; 
Thy  soul  must  overflow  if  thou 

Another's  soul  would'st  reach ; 
It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

"Think  truly,  "and  thy  thought 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed ; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  prove 
A  grand  and  noble  creed." 

— The  Educational  Journal. 


SMALL  COLLEGES. 


BY  J.  M.  J. 
The  gift  of  a  million  dollars  to  Worcester,  Mass.,tofoundauniversity,isamost 
generous  act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jonas  Gilman  Clark.  His  city  and  his  friends 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  princely  liberality.  But  as  New-Yorkers  would 
be  disinterested  observers  in  any  event,  it  will  not  seem  ungracious  to  lament 
that  Mr.  Clark  did  not  give  the  money  to  the  Cambridge  University.  One  great 
college  in  a  State  is  better  than  any  number  of  small  ones. 

The  bit  of  print  above  was  cut  from  the  New  York  Tribune.     I 

have  further  information  that  the  institution  has  been  organized,  and 

am  happy  to  rejoice  with  the  folks  in    Worcester  that  the  item  is  alto- 
gether correct. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  that  the  comment  of  the 
writer  in  the  newspaper  paragraph  is  to  my  mind  altogether  in  the 
wrong.  I  am  incited  to  this  because  of  the  squibs  and  contumelies 
showered  upon  Ohio  Colleges,  not  only  on  account  of  their  number 
but  of  their  magnitude,  if  this  word  may  be  applied  to  the  lower  terms 
in  the  scale. 
^>  For  many  years  past,  inaccuracies,  beyond  count,  have  been  printed, 
such  as  statements  to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain  has  but  two  univer- 
sities; ignoring  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  toto,   and  ignorant  of  Dur- 
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r  ham,  Victoria,  London,  to  say  nothing  oi  colleges  like  Gresham, 
Kings,  Leeds,  and  many  others.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
names  of  all  of  these  English  institutions,  but  I  do  know  that  in  Eng- 
land there  are  a  number  of  small  concerns  that  are  doing  good  work 
in  the  educational  way,  without  making  a  fuss  over  it  So,  also,  Scot- 
land has  colleges,  etc.,  in  Edinburg,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen;  Ireland, 
in  Dublin  University,  together  with  her  four  Queen's  colleges  and  her 
Roman  Catholic  school. 

* 

Besides  which,  it  seems  amazing  to  me  that  any  one  who  thinks  at 
all  upon  topics  relating  to  education  should,  even  upon  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  fancy  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have,  both  combined, 
enough  vitality  to  keep  the  intellect  of  mother  England  in  motion. 
What  a  vis  a  tergo,  kicks  from  the  rear,  has  been  given  to  her  boys 
from  her  great  public  schools,  Eton,  Harrow,  Christ  Church,  Win- 
chester, Cheltenham,  etc.  None  the  less  do  these  remarks  apply  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  I  have  little  information  of  education  in 
France,  but  every  now  and  then  I  see  a  notice  of  a  college  outside  of 
Paris,  and  am  led  to  guess  that  a  boy  of  French  extraction  can  get  a 
moderately  good  education  in  the  so  called  provinces,  if  he  and  his 
betters  so  desire. 

As  to  Germanic  regions,  I  know  of  myself;  viz.,  that  there  are  more 
universities  in  them  than  there  are  colleges  and  universities  in  Ohio. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  this  should  be  as  it  is,  as  the  German  people 
outnumber  us  Buckeyes  ten  to  one. 

Nevertheless,  the  statement  is  often  made  that  we  have  "so  called" 
concerns  vastly  outnumbering  those  in  all  Germany.  Those  that 
choose  so  to  write  do  not  care  to  verify  their  statements.  A  catalogue 
is  printed  yearly,  in  Leipsic,  which  exhibits  an  opposite  statement  of 
the  facts,  and  which  may  be  purchased  of  Gustave  Fock,  21  Newmar- 
ket, Leipsic,  for  twenty-five  cents.  Now  25  cents  is  a  small  price  for 
getting  the  truth  at  first  hand.  In  this  catalogue  will  be  found  the 
names  of  universities  never  heard  of  by  the  ordinary  American  gradu- 
ate, or  by  his  "professor  in  charge." 

My  dear  reader !  Have  you,  yourself  ever  heard  of  German  univer- 
sities except  those  of  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg  ?  If  you  have,  write 
down  their  names  and  do  not  stop  until  you  are  nearing  the  forties. 

So  much  pure  bosh  has  been  gushed  out  on  our  efforts  "  edulation- 
alary,"  that  it  seems  a  waste  of  labor  and  of  time  to  expose  its  utter 
lack  of  truth. 

We  have  a  goodly  nuipber  of  colleges  "so  called"  and  of  univer- 
sities "so  called"  in  our  broad  and  fertile  State  of  Ohio.  We  have 
no  more  than  we  need,  and  if  some  good  man  like  Mr.  Jonas  Gilman 
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Clark,  even  if  his  name  should  be  Jeptha  Wade,  would  establish 
another,  say  in  Cleveland,  and  make  a  triangle  of  Adelbert  and  the 
Case  School,  who  would  object  ?    Who  could  ? 

A  great  accumulation  of  money  devoted  to  education  IS  desirable. 
Such  a  tendency  as  is  now  shown  at  Cleveland  may  reach  the  happiest 
results.  If  not  now,  with  the  present  crude  management,  yet  in  after 
days  under  brighter  auspices.  Mr.  "Wade"  might  advance  the 
cause  in  more  ways  than  is  imagined. 

Money  is  desirable.  The  schools  of  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Saint 
*  Patrick,  "March  16 — 17  in  the  morning,"  had  no  great  stock  of 
money.  Perhaps  those  mediaeval  schools  did  not  amount  to  much  in 
the  way  of  teaching,  but  what  an  inspiration  they  were  for  all  that  is 
good !  So  I  am  brought  back  to  my  original  point :  What  an  inspira- 
tion for  good  are  our  small  colleges  in  Ohio !  I  think  that  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Colleges  does  wrong  in  registering  only  a  bakers'  dozen 
of  them. 

What  a  light  in  the  darkness  was  Oberlin,  or  Marietta,  or  Athens, 
or  Oxford,  or  Hudson ! 

At  this  juncture,  I  deviate  from  my  primitive  aim,  because  I  have  a 
right  so  to  do ;  but  I  beg  any  reader  of  mine  to  believe  that  I  see  my 
way  clear  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Clarke  gives  a  million  dollars — say  support  for  twenty  profess- 
ors. No  college  in  Ohio  has  ever  had  so  many;  nor  has  Princeton, 
albeit  she  has  her  vapors  and  her  brags.  Harvard  and  Yale  have  had 
and  have. 

What  can  a  boy  do  with  more  than  twenty  professors  in  four  years 
of  study?  Reckoning  by  simple  division,  he  would  have  five  to  each 
year ;  and  if  five  are  not  enough  to  tire  him  out,  let  him  take,  as  the 
boys  do  at  Yale  and  at  Harvard,  to  sculling  boats  and  base  ball. 

The  last  catalogue  of  Yale  lies  on  my  table.  It  includes  over  one 
hundred  names  of  men  who  are  considered  worthy  as  fellows  and  as 
professors  of  the  corporation.  The  Harvard  Catalogue  is  still  larger. 
Now,  suppose  a  boy  from  Ohio  goes  to  Yale,  or  to  Harvard ;  with 
how  many  of  this  hundred  will  he  come  in  actual  contact  ? 

I  am  not  good  at  quotation,  but  I  recollect  that  it  was  once  said  of  a 
young  woman  in  England  that  it  was  wertfe  a  liberal  education  to  be 
acquainted  with  htr. 

From  similar  testimony,  I  am  led  to  think  the  same  of  a  woman  who 
once  taught  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  small  colleges.  My  eyes 
never  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  her ;  but  I  know  that  in  her 
limited  sphere  she  worked  wonders  and  became — I  cannot  say  "  the 
Egeria" — it  is  too  feeble  a  phrase.     She  became  the  guide,  the  direct- 
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or,  the  mainstay, .of  her  pupils.  If  this  recognition  of  service  comes 
to  the  memory  of  Almeda  Booth  from  a  stranger,  may  it  not  belong 
also  to  other  teachers  in  Ohio,  dead  and  living  ?  I  would  like  to  have 
a  similar  record  made  of  me,  if,  at  the  end,  I  shall  seem  to  have 
earned  it 

Drop  me,  and  the  -  likes  of  me.  What  have  not  our  early  pioneers 
in  our  schools  endeavored  to  do  ?  Not  for  the  schools  but  for  the 
boys  and  the  girls  in  the  schools  of  Ohio.  They  fought  the  fight  and 
with  the  beasts  at  Ephesus,  and  our  schools  and  our  school  system  are 
the  results.  Good,  but,  alas,  not  good  enough!  So  we  are  to  keep  on  * 
after  their  good  repute,  and  fight  for  higher  standards. 

But  our  schools  are  supplemented  by  our  small  colleges.  I  do  not 
know  which  is  the  smallest  since  Iberia  has  been  blindfolded,  but 
whichever  it  is  and  wherever  it  is,  I  hope  it  will  keep  up  its  courage. 
If  it  means  to  keep  up  collegiate  pluck,  it  must  do  good  work.  It 
must  plow  deep  in  the  intellectual  acre,  sow  good  seed,  and  utilize  all 
the  knowledging  fertilizers  with  the  latest  appliances  of  sprinkling. 

I  went  by  railway  through  Scio,  i.  e.  Newmarket,  once,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  the  "one  study  college."  The  concern  has  never  shown 
me  the  politeness  of  sending  to  me  their  prospectus  or  their  catalogue 
or  their  manifestoes,  but  it  represents  an  idea  or  a  notion  in  education 
which  is  a  protest  against  the  frivolities  in  colleges  which  have  a  su- 
perabundance of  instructors.  These  Scio  folks  say,  in  effect,  "Why 
not  do  something  well  and  keep  at  it  until  you  have  really  done  it?" 
If  they  have  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  Eastern  fellows  are  cracking 
some  nuts  that  are  indigestible  to  the  undergraduate,  and  very  likely 
some  Western  fellows  also  are  doing  the  same  dyspepsicai  dinner.  For 
I  find  by  an  examination  of  many  catalogues,  not  only  of  colleges  and 
universities,  but  of  lower  named  institutions,  academies,  seminaries, 
high  schools,  that  a  boy  or  girl  may  take  from  5  to  6  "exercises"  a 
day;  and,  as  some  of  these  alternate  by  3's  and  2's,  8  or  10  in  each 
week. 

This  seems  to  mean  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack  for  one  penny's 
worth  of  bread.  Much  the  "more  rather"  would  I  prefer  to  follow 
Scio  in  her  methods,  if  I  comprehend  them. 

Some  scribbler  invented  the  phrase,  "sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought;"  which  possibly  expresses  the  state  of  affairs  when 
the  entire  stock  of  knowledge  was  in  the  "fours"  or  even  in  the 
"sevens."  I  suppose  that  it  was  once  a  really  profitable  exercise  for 
a  student  to  discuss  about  angelic  possibilities ;  as  to  how  many  of 
them  could  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle,  or  whether,  they  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  bite  that  Mother  Eve  gave  the  apple,  and  sun- 
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dry  other  such  speculations.  Very  many  people  think,  or,  at  least, 
suppose,  that  such  speculations  are  imponderable  and  somewhat  out  of 
place,  who,  nevertheless,  can  not  see  that  heaps  and  heaps  of  such 
like  truck  are  loaded  upon  grammar  school  pupils,  high  school  pupils, 
college  pupils  and  university  pupils,  every  term  in  every  year. 

So  far  as  I  know,  only  two  men  were  ever  born  in  America,  who 
had  the  money  and  the  capacity  to  fall  into  these  out  of  the  way  tracks 
of  the  unbeknownst.  One  was  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  who  was  im- 
agined to  know  more  about  Athens  than  he  knew  about  his  birth 
place  ;  and  the  other  is  Hans  Brightman's  poet,  whose  daily  lament 
in  all  of  the  summer  months  is  that  he  was  not  kidnapped  in  his  early 
years  to  be  and  to  become  a  gipsy. 

Small  colleges  in  Ohio  were  frequently  fashioned  after  large  colleges 
in  the  East.  The  worst  accusation  hurled  at  these  (to  my  knowledge, 
at  least,)  is  that  they  are  even  more  conservative  than  their  mother 
concerns.  Yale,  for  example,  has  far  more  electives  than  Western 
Reserve ;  but  westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  Williams  will  not  forever  dominate  over  Marietta.  What  re- 
mains of  these  old  influences  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  res  angusti  domi. 
May  be  my  Latin  is  bad,  and  so  I  say  that  they  probably  lack  funds 
to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  instructors,  tutors,  and  professors,  and 
over-work  those  that  they  have.  An  Oberlin  professor  used  to  be 
rich  on  $600  a  year. 

Again,  there  is  a  trifle  about  which  I  have,  personally,  not  the 
slightest  concern,  as  I  am  not  a  capitalist  with  money  to  lavish  for 
show,  nor  am  I  desirous  of  expending  the  minute  amount  of  dollars  I 
reckon  as  the  maximum  amount  of  my  yearly  income,  in  giving  each 
of  my  sons  in  succession  a  taste  of  base  ball,  cricket,  foot  ball,  yacht- 
ing, dancing,  revelry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Parker  House  or  of  West 
New  Haven.  These  boys  of  mine  will  go  to  none  of  these  famous 
haunts,  nor  will  they  whistle  from  the  outer  angles  of  William  and 
Mary.  In  other  words,  it  has  become  notorious  that  some  of  the 
larger  colleges  have  numerous  temptations  which  call  students  away 
from  their  proper  work.  This  proper  work  is  to  get  a  good  grip  up- 
on the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  I  need  not  say  that  I  remember  the 
adage,  "  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  because  there- 
suit  of  the  converse  has  been  so  often  forced  upon  me,  "all  play  and 
no  work." 

It  is  the  rudiments  that  the  boy  needs,  and  it  does  not  take  a  large 
array  of  teachers  to  give  a  limited  number  of  boys  a  thorough  and 
complete  training  in  them.  If  the  number  of  boys  is  great,  the  college 
ceases  to  be  small,  and  more  teachers  must  be  had  to  do  effective  work. 
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Much  has  been  said  of  the  stimulus  which  comes  by  contact  with  num- 
bers, by  the  strife  for  esteemed  excellence,  which,  I  am  content  to 
own,  applies  to  the  few  that  lead  the  list  and  are  working  for  honors; 
but  the  greater  part  early  acknowledge  that  they  are  "distanced,"  and 
huddle  together  to  get  under  the  line  before  the  time  is  called  for  the 
graduation  exercises.  In  fact,  the  greatness  of  the  number  is  a  damper 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  very  many  who  might  have  done  well  if  not  so 
hopelessly  over-matched. 

Then  again,  from  another  point  of  considering  the  rudwunts,  are 
not  some  of  our  large  colleges  losing  sight  of  them  by  offering  such  a 
list  of  electives  that  a  boy  can  get  through  the  college  without  looking 
at  some  that  used  to  be  reckoned  admirable  and  important  studies  ?  I 
merely  put  the  question,  because  it  may  be  that  my  judgment  is 
warped  so  that  I  can  not  comprehend  the  exalted  merit  of  a  large 
number  of  the  electives  offered  at  Yale  and  at  Harvard ; .  nor  the  worth 
of  a  system  that  makes  it  possible  for  a  boy  (not  a  man)  to  spend  his 
four  years  in  college  mainly  upon  one  class  of  studies.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  depreciate  our  larger  eastern  colleges,  and  shall  not  I  want  to 
have  our  hard  working  "so  called"  colleges  and  universities  better 
appreciated  at  home. 

Very  many  of  these  instructors  are  men  every  way  qualified  to  fill 
chairs  in  any  university  in  the  land.  And  are  not  many  now  in  the 
East  those  who  have  been  enticed  away  from  us  by  larger  emoluments 
and  honors?  But  "there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  have  ever 
been  caught,"  and  we  have  still  among  us  men  of  large  success  and  of 
larger  promise.  Whether  noted  or  not,  the  teachers  in  our  small  col- 
leges are,  as  a  rule,  well  qualified  for  their  work,  are  working  with 
zeal,  and  should  have  an  abundant  clientage.  I  feel  that  in  some 
places  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  concentration  of  labor,  as  is  done  at 
Oxford,  England,  whose  university  contains  something  like  twenty 
colleges,  all  doing  the  same  work,  the  university  proper  doing  compar- 
atively little  of  the  teaching ;  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  Ohio 
will  have  for  her  older  students,  such  as  our  college  graduates,  a  uni- 
versity like  that  at  Berlin,  where  a  man  can  have  special  studies  in  al- 
most any  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

Even  then,  our  small  colleges  will  have  a  work  to  do  which  will  be 
neither  mean  nor  unimportant,  and  I  wish  them  not  merely  long  lives 
but  healthy  and  prosperous  ones. 
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READING. 


BY   F.    TREUDLEY. 

There  is  one  very  important  element  in  reading,  that  appears  to  the 
writer  largely  ignored  in  the  prevailing  practice  of  its  teaching.  I  re- 
fer to  the  development  of  the  capacity  of  emotion  as  a  product  arising 
from  a  true  interpretation  of  language.  We  do  not  sufficiently  culti- 
vate in  our  pupils  the  ability  to  form  pictures  of  what  is  read,  and  from 
those  pictures  realize  the  enjoyment  they  are  capable  of  yielding. 
Children,  as  a  rule,  are  very  sparingly  taught  to  see  that  behind  the 
written  words,  and  lending  significance  to  them,  are  thoughts,  pic- 
tures, scenes,  whose  seeing  and  whose  appreciation  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  that  peculiar  quality  of  reading  which  proves  by  its  presence, 
unmistakably,  the  genuineness  of  its  character.  I  do  not  know  how 
strongly  others  have  felt  it,  but,  in  a  somewhat  extended  experience, 
I  have  so  often  felt  the  hollowness  of  the  formal,  unfeeling,  artificial 
methods  of  reading,  as  sometimes  to  believe  that  reading  in  its  genu- 
ine life-giving  quality  is  practically  an  unknown  art.  And  yet  our 
books  are  full  of  choice  selections.  What  our  children  read  from  day 
to  day,  so  glibly,  are  often  the  genuine  offerings  of  genius,  beautiful, 
helpful,  perfect,  embodying,  as  it  were,  the  very  substance  of  their 
lives.  I  take  into  my  hand  a  fourth  reader,  and  unconsciously,  al- 
most, find  poems,  selections  full  of  music,  full  of  beauty,  perfect  in 
measure,  galleries  filled  with  most  beautiful  pictures.  Take,  for  exam- 
pie,  Gelia  Thaxter's  Iftt  Sandpiper.  It  is  a  little  poem,  perhaps  not  re- 
markable, certainly  excelled  by  many  others,  and  yet  how  crowded  is 
it  with  pictures  of  the  purest  character,  how  suggestive  of  beautiful 
thoughts,  and  how  true  its  teaching !  Here  we  have  the  long  sandy 
beach,  the  ocean  stretching  far  away  in  its  gloomy  and  sullen  grandeur, 
the  heavens  clad  with  heavy  clouds  driven  by  the  winds,  the  dusk,  per- 
haps, of  evening,  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  two  beings,  "The  little  sand- 
piper and  I."  Through  the  whole  poem  there  runs  such  an  under- 
current of  thoughtful  tenderness  and  trust;  within  the  words  are 
found  such  wealth  of  spiritual  teaching ;  embodied  in  them  are  such 
vivid  pictures  of  what  we  all  know  to  be  real ;  that  its  reading  and 
study  as  a  means  of  tempering  the  soul  and  bringing  it  into  some  ap- 
preciation of  that  which  is  really  true,  abiding  and  beautiful,  is  not  to 
be  over-estimated.  If  it  is  charged,  sometimes,  that  in  the  rush  and  hur- 
ry of  our  school  life,  we  seem,  in  spite  of  magnificent  appearances,  to  be 
advancing  but  slowly  in  the  work  of  soul  culture,  we  are  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  Perhaps  the  conditions  forbid.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a  great  truth  in  the  statement  that  as  teachers  we  do  not  bring  to  our 
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work  sufficient  reflection  and  meditative  thought  upon  suitable  mater- 
ial. Emerson  remarks  very  justly  that  the  eye  sees  what  it  brings  with 
it  the  power  to  see.  Few  children  are  likely  to  go  beyond  the  lead  of  the 
teacher.  Their  standards  of  taste  are  determined  largely  by  those  of  their 
instructors.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that  character  is  to  be  largely 
modified,  made  beautiful  and  appreciative,  when  literature  is  used  as  an  in- 
strument for  mere  vocalization,  and  not  a  treasure-house  of  things  beautiful. 
The  voice  is  never  so  modulated  into  sweetness  and  tenderness  as  when 
endeavoring  to  represent  genuine  emotion.  It  is  admitted  that  much 
of  what  we  of  older  years  put  into  our  reading,  is  the  acquisition  of 
later  years. 

Experiences  in  life  give  breadth  and  truth  to  our  visions  and  render 
possible  to  us  emotions  impossible  to  the  child.  And  yet  in  no  way 
does  it  affect  the  truth  of  what  is  said.  Children  should  be  led  to  ap- 
preciate whatever  is  suitable  for  them  to  read.  Some  selections  stand 
out  conspicuous  as  exercises  calulated  to  effect  the  soul.  Many  re- 
member Dickens's  The  Little  Sick  Scholar.  How  many  children  have 
read  and  re-read  this,  to  whom  the  scenes  stand  out  as  distinctly,  yea, 
more  so  than  though  they  had  been  present  at  the  bed-side  of  the  boy, 
or  with  his  companions  in  school  or  in  the  woods.  We  seem  able  to 
appreciate  such  selections,  but  make  no  effort  to  realize  in  the  minds 
of  children  others  of  equal  value  and  greater  beauty.  I  account  for 
it,  for  one  thing,  because  as  teachers  we  do  not  read  enough  of  the 
really  masterful  and  wonderful.  How  many  are  the  readers  among 
us  of  Tennyson's  In  Memorian,  or  Idyll's  of  the  King?  How  many 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  patient  study  of  Milton,  of  Dante, 
of  Homer,  of  ^Eschylus  ?  The  world  has  set  its  seal  of  greatness  upon 
these  and  we  join  in  the  praise,  but  how  feeble  are  the  proofs  we  can 
bring  of  our  statements.  Many  more  of  us  have  turned  carefully  the 
pages  of  Longfellow,  and  Whittier,  and  Bryant.  But  yet  how  many 
have  used  their  imagination  as  they  read,  and' endeavored  to  see  with 
the  author's  eye. 

I  have  in  my  pocket  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  I  had  read  it  be- 
fore, but  had  made  no  effort  to  be  a  direct  participant  in  the  scene.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  jingle  of  the  words,  rythm,  the  half  caught 
scenes  that  led  me  on  in  modest  enjoyment.  Now  I  am  using  my 
imagination  as  I  read.  I  am  picturing  in  mind  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, the  chase,  the  defeat,  the  beautiful  Lock  Katrine.  I  see  far 
away,  coming  down  the  lake,  the  clansmen  of  Roderick ;  I  hear  their 
song ;  I  see  the  ripples  made  by  the  boats  as  they  cut  the  water ;  I  hear 
their  grating  on  the  beach.  I  picture  to  myself  the  characters  as  they 
appear  and  as  they  go.     I  try  to  enter  into  their  life  and  note  the  pas- 
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sions  contending  for  mastery.  Thus  was  it  with  the  author,  and  in 
this  way,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  interpreted,  built  up,  will  be  to  me  no 
longer  a  dim,  uncertain  possession,  but  a  real  living  world,  into  which 
I  may  enter  and  in  whose  enjoyments  I  may  share.  The  ability  to 
read,  in  all  that  is  justly  implied  in  this  accomplishment,  is  the  supreme 
labor  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  one  of  the  labors  of  life.  Words  are 
nothing  unless  charged  with  thought. 

I  well  remember  seeing,  in  a  Harper  of  some  years  ago,  a  wood  cut 
representing  Turner's  Slave  Ship,  and  below,  its  description  by  Rus- 
kin,  which  showed  the  higher  arts  were  difficult  of  statement  But 
the  latter,  at  all  events,  showed  as  he  has  shown  above  almost  all 
modern  writers,  how  supreme  is  the  control  of  the  intellect  over  hu- 
man language  in  the  expression  of  its  conceptions.  For  my  own  part, 
I  believe  most  heartily  that  the  great  thought  to  be  put  before  the 
teachers  of  our  public  schools,  as  concerns  this  one  branch,  is,  how 
can  I  bring  myself  to  see  that  which  has  remained  unseen,  and  feel 
that  which  has  remained  unfelt  ?  How  can  I  penetrate  the  maze  of 
words  and  realize  what  they  were  designed  to  show  ?  When  this  is 
answered  for  myself,  when  I  consent  to  pay  the  price  demanded  by 
the  best,  the  problem  for  me  of  teaching  others  to  read  will  have  been 
solved,  and  culture  in  its  richest  sense  will  take  the  place  of  much  of 
this  spurious  stuff  with  whose  production  too  many  are  justly  charged. 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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Total  prevention  of  tardiness,  like  that  of  whispering,  is  a  thing 
which  "ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be."  It  is  one  of  the  inevit- 
ables in  our  schools.  All  people  are  more  or  less  subject  to  circum- 
stances and  are  often  prevented  from  being  on  time ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  children  are  sometimes  tardy  at  school.  Still,  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  tardiness,  upon  both  the  individual  pupil  and  the  school  in 
general,  cannot  be  too  greatly  emphasized.  The  habit  once  formed 
in  youth  is  apt  to  cling  for  life,  and  may  seriously  impair  one's  useful- 
ness and  efficiency. 

The  problem  for  the  teacher  is  to  counteract  the  wrong  tendency 
and  reduce  the  evil  to  the  minimum,  so  that  promptness  shall  be  the 
rule  of  the  school  and  tardiness  only  the  rare  exception.  How  can  this 
be  done  ? 
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The  first  condition  of  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem  is  a  live, 
earnest,  and  conscientious  teacher.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  gives 
tone  to  the  school.  The  best  methods  will  fail  in  the  hands  of  the  poor 
teacher,  the  teacher  without  tact,  originality,  inspiration,  energy  and  will. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  parents.  If  the 
teacher,  in  a  friendly  way,  can  but  convince  the  parent  of  the  neces- 
sity of  his  children's  being  always  on  time  and  ready  for  work,  and 
can  show  him  the  lasting  evil  of  a  habit  of  tardiness,  the  parent  will  be- 
come the  teacher's  assistant,  in  the  matter,  and  promptness  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  will  be  the  result.  In  the  country  schools,  especially, 
the  co-operation  of  parents  is  a  most  important  factor  in  all  school 
management.  Without  it  tjie  school  is  compatively  a  failure,  not  only 
as  to  general  discipline,  but  as  to  moral  training  and  intellectual  ad- 
vancement as  well. 

The  teacher  should  make  it  a  point  to  have  pleasant  little  talks  with 
his  pupils,  especially  with  those  that  most  need  guiding  and  encourag- 
ing. By  this  means  he  gains  their  regard,  and  any  advice  or  instruc- 
tion for  their  benefit  will  have  greater  weight  with  them,  and  will  more 
surely  accomplish  its  end.  If  the  teacher  is  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
his  pupils,  even  in  their  little  troubles  and  pleasures,  he  labors  at  dis- 
advantage. 

Another  means  of  securing  prompt  attendance  is  to  have  some  at- 
tractive exercise  at  the  opening  of  each  morning  session.  The  field 
for  the  selection  of  such  exercises  is  a  wide  one,  and  aflords  the  great- 
est possible  variety.  One  winter  term,  I  tried  the  plan  of  performing 
each  morning  some  little  experiment,  with  simple  explanations,  and 
it  worked  well.  The  pupils  took  great  interest  in  the  experiments 
and  seemed  anxious  to  be  on  time.  They  frequently  tried  the  ex- 
periments at  their  homes.  Simple  explanations  of  various  operations 
of  nature,  both  terrestrial  and  celestial,  illustrated  on  the  black-board, 
will  prove  attractive  and  instructive,  even  to  very  small  children.  The 
diagramming  of  some  of  the  simpler  constellations,  showing  how  to 
find  certain  stars,  proved  very  interesting  to  an  entire  school. 

Special  exercises  by  the  pupils  and  interesting  readings  by  the  teach- 
er, are  also  recommended.  But  the  most  inspiring  exercise  is  good 
singing.  Nearly  all  children  can  learn  to  sing,  and  with  a  few  reason- 
ably good  singers  and  a  leader,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  refining  exercises  that  can  be  introduced. 

The  collection,  by  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  of 
specimens  of  shells,  minerals,  soils,  woods,  seeds,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
the  like,  to  be  the  subject  of  morning  reports  and  talks,  will  prove 
very  interesting,  and  the  information  acquired  by  pupils  in  collecting 
these  specimens  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
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Another  plan  is  to  assign  some  subject  for  research,  and  ask  all  to 
have  some  report  ready  the  next  morning.  Great  interest  may  be  thus 
awakened,  and  a  good  drill  in  the  art  of  research  obtained. 

If  the  pupils  can  be  led  to  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  their  every-day 
work,  and  have  a  spirit  of  advancement, .  tardiness  can  hardly  exist. 
Even  the  youngest  ones  will  try  hard  to  be  always  on  time,  so  as  not 
to  miss  a  single  recitation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  most  industri- 
ous pupils  are  rarely  behind  time. 

Popular  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors,  for  good  or 
evil,  in  the  school.  If  the  teacher  can  but  secure  this  on  the  side  of 
right,  he  will  have  little  trouble  afterward,  in  any  department  of  school 
management.  And  if  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  understand  that  much 
of  the  success  of  the  school  depends  upon  him  individually,  he  will 
strive  to  do  his  part. 

The  school-house  itself  has  a  great  deal  to  do  •with,  tardiness.  What 
child  is  eager  to  emerge  from  a  comfortable  and  often  luxurious  home  to 
enter  a  dreary,  cold,  and  dirty  school-house  ?  Who  can  blame  a  child  for 
spending  as  few  hours  as  possible  in  such  a  place  ?  The  school-room 
should  be  made  as  comfortable  and  attractive  as  possible,  and  at  least 
as  pleasant  as  the  majority  of  homes.  The  teacher,  aided  by  his  pu- 
pils, who  will  generally  enter  into  such  a  work  with  zest,  can  do  much 
that  the  directors  can  not  or  will  not  do. 

In  some  schools,  premiums  or  rewards  are  employed  in  decreasing 
tardiness,  and  with  seeming  good  results.  Where  all  pupils  have  an 
equal  chance  to  win,  there  is  no  serious  objection  save  the  expense. 
But  the  results  of  the  prize  system  are  rather  doubtful,  especially  when 
only  one  or  two  persons  can  possibly  get  the  prize.  In  graded  schools, 
a  prize  banner  or  picture  is  sometimes  offered  to  the  school  or  depart- 
ment having  the  fewest  cases  of  tardiness.  This  plan  was  tried  in  the 
Coshocton  schools,  but  popular  opinion  set  so  hard  against  all  tardy 
ones,  that  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  absence  was  the  result  This 
plan  might  be  used  in  rural  schools  by  giving  class  prizes. 

In  some  schools,  all  pupils  coming  in  late  are  requested  to  make  a 
record  of  their  tardiness  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  such  tardi- 
ness going  to  diminish  the  pupil's  weekly  or  monthly  average.  The 
"roll  of  honor  "  is  another  plan  that  often  works  well.  The  written 
excuse  system  is  of  doubtful  propriety,  although  it  is  used  in  many 
schools.  But  I  never  saw  it  used  where  it  did  not  lead  to  forgery,  and 
more  or  less  trouble  with  parents,  besides. 

Under  the  head  of  bad  methods,  I  may  name  several.  The  "roll 
of  dishonor"  is  very  frequently  unjust  and  wounds  many  a  sensitive 
and  earnest  pupil. 
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The  "snail  list,"  employed  by  some  teachers,  is  even  more  injur- 
ious in  its  effects  than  the  last.  The  application  of  such  opprobrious 
epithets  as  snail,  block-head  or  drone,  may  have  the  effect  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  pupils,  but  does  not  increase  his  love  for  his  work  or 
his  teacher.  Nor  can  a  teacher  gain  much  by  frowns  and  cress  words. 
Not  in  that  way  does  a  child  gain  a  love  of  learning.  The  school  will 
become  irksome,  and  "penitentiary"  would  be  the  appropriate  in- 
scription in  chalk  on  every  door,  as  I  have  seen  it. 

The  plan  of  sending  home  pupils  who  arrive  late  is  also  a  bad  one. 
Some  teachers  have  even  made  a  practice  of  locking  the  door  shortly 
after  9  o'clock,  the  tardy  pupils  being  compelled  to  return  home. 
Each  case  of  tardiness  thus  causes  the  loss  of  a  day's  school,  and  the 
pupil  is  humiliated  besides.  These  and  some  other  cures  of  tardiness 
I  might  name  are  worse  than  the  disease. 

In  the  country,  gre^t  allowance  must  be  made  for  bad  weather,  bad 
roads,  long  distances  and  domestic  duties.  But  the  teacher  will 
do  a  great  work  for  the  youth  in  his  charge,  if  he  will  cultivate  method 
and  system  in  daily  life.  Teach  the  children  to  have  a  time  for  every 
thing,  and  to  avoid  putting  off  till  the  future  what  can  be  done  in  the 
present. 

To  conclude,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  that  as  the  teach- 
er is,  so  is  the  school.  What  could  be  expected  of  a  school  where  the 
teacher  is  frequently  behind  time  ?  The  magnetic  influence  and  inspir- 
ing example  of  the  true  teacher,  is  worth  more  to  the  pupil  than  mere 
store  of  knowledge. 

Newcotnerstown,  Ohio. 
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Some  Points  in  Teaching  Arithmetic. — A  successful  train- 
ing in  numbers  necessitates  a  constant  repetition  of  the  combina- 
tions in  addition  taken  in  an  irregular  order.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  that  the  pupil  is  not  hurried  over  this  important  step, 
as  he  should  be  able  to  perform  addition  without  counting,  as 
rapidly  and  accurately  as  he  does  multiplication,  although  this 
constant  drill,  which  soon  becomes  monotonous,  should  be  var- 
ied in  many  ways.  An  excellent  exercise,  which  has  been  of 
greater  assistance  than  any  other  concert  exercise,  is  to  write  these 
combinations  on  the  board  in  a  rapid  manner,  requiring  the  pupil  to 
follow,  which  compels  him  to  add  without  counting. 
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"  An  exercise  called  the  "  slate  exercise"  makes  a  pleasant  change. 
It  is  more  for  the  pleasure  which  it  affords  the  pupils,  than  for  any 
great  benefit  which  can  be  derived  from  it  The  pupils  place  their 
slates  in  an  easy  position  with  the  pencils  directly  over  the  slates,  then 
the  teacher  gives  numbers,  thus :  8  -)-  8  -f  2,  she  at  first  naming 
numbers  other  than  the  result,  as  15,  17,  16,  the  pupils  tapping  on 
their  slates  when  the  correct  result,  18,  is  named. 

A  star,  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  worn  out  circle,  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage. 

This  memorates  knowledge  which  he  has  gained  in  addition,  pre- 
pares him  for  substraction  and  multiplication,  his  multiplication  assist- 
ing him  in  his  division. 

Of  course  this  abstract  work  must  be  interspersed  with  a  large 
amount  of  concrete  work. 

The  next  subject  of  vital  importance,  and  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends, is  common  fractions*.  A  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
and  relation  of  numbers  furnishes  him  with  a  key,  not  only  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  but  many  that  follow.  The  general  principles  taken  in 
this  way  have  led  to  good  results.  Multiplying  the  numerator  multi- 
plies the  fraction,  because  it  increases  the  number  of  parts  j  dividing 
the  denominator  multiplies  the  fraction  because  it  increases  the  size  of 
the  parts,  and  so  on  through  each  principle.  Dividing  one  fraction  by 
another  may  be  simplified  by  -an  explanation  similar  to  the  following : 
Y±  -*-  y&,  }&  is  contained  in  a  unit  2  times,  then  in  3/3  of  a  unit  only 
Y$  as  many  times  or  1  }i  times. 

With  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  common  fractions  and 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  numbers,  the  study  of  decimals  is  com- 
paratively easy,  with  the  exception  of  pointing  off  in  division,  but  this 
may  be  overcome  by  carefully  presenting  the  subject — first  as  common 
fractions,  and  then  as  decimals,  impressing  upon  them  that  before  divi- 
sion is  possible  the  dividend  must  have  as  many  decimal  places  as  the 
divisor,  and  then  following  it  up  by  thorough  and  frequent  reviews. 

Percentage,  with  its  numerous  cases,  presents  many  difficulties,  even 
to  the  brightest.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  have  the  formula  memorized 
and  taken  in  connection  with  original  examples,  given  by  the  pupil. 
He  must  also  be  able  to  give  the  percent  that  each  part  of  his  exam- 
ple is  equal  to,  and  a  concise  analysis,  either  written  or  oral, — Kala- 
mazoo Report. 


How  to  Improve  the  Writing. — Some  time  since,  the  writer  took 
charge  of  a  school  that  had  been  fairly  looked  after  in  all  respects  but 
one.     The  writing  had  been  allowed  to  degenerate,  and  was  in  a  very 
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unsatisfactory  state.  This  the  teacher  resolved  to  mend,  and  the  fol- 
lowing method  was  adopted : — Going  to  Standard  III,  he  said,  "  Now 
children,  I  am  going  to  give  a  small  prize  to  Jlhe  best  writer  in  the 
class.  I  will  write  a  paragraph  from  your  reading  book  on  the  black- 
board, you  shall  copy  it,  practice  it,  and  on  Friday  morning  next  you 
shall  compete  for  the  prize.1'  This  was  done  to  secure  the  best  work 
from  every  child.  The  competition  was  written  on  quarter  sheets  of 
foolscap,  and  the  award  was  made  in  due  course  on  the  following 
Monday.  This,  however,  was  only  the  means  to  an  end,  as  will  be 
seen  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  another  prize,  given  by 
one  of  the  managers,  would  be  awarded  that  day  four  weeks  to  the  boy 
in  "  the  standard  who  should  improve  most  in  his  writing  during  the 
month.  The  writing  already  done  would  be  preserved,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  period  fixed  would  be  compared  with  what  had  since  been 
produced.  The  merit  of  this  course  of  action  will  be  apparent  to  all. 
It  gave  the  worst  writers  an  equal  chance  with  the  best,  the  reward  be- 
ing given  not  for  good  writing  but  for  improvement.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  award  was  made,  not  by  anyone  connected  with  the  school, 
but  by  an  independent  teacher,  a  friend  of  the  master's,  who  resided 
in  a  distant  part  of  England.  By  this  means  the  children  had  no 
doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  award,  and  were  highly  delighted 
at  their  writing  being  sent  so  far  away  for  adjudication.  When  re- 
turned from  the  examiner,  the  successful  competitor  was  duly  praised, 
and  his  writing  (both  specimens)  exhibited  on  the  school  notice  board 
with  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon  attached.  This  course  was  adopted  every 
month  for  nearly  a  year,  the  master  finding  no  difficulty  in  inducing  his 
managers  and  friends  to  find  the  necessary  prizes.  Of  course  the 
writing  lessons  given  during  the  month  were  specially  attended  to,  the 
blackboard  being  in  constant  requisition  for  pointing  out  errors  of 
shape,  style,  etc.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  character  of  the 
writing  had  entirely  changed,  and  a  comparison  between  the  best 
writing  done  in  March  and  that  produced  in  November  revealed  the 
fact  that  an  extraordinary  improvement  had  taken  place.  The  plan 
was  so  successful  that  it  was  adopted  in  every  standard  with  the  best 
results. — Teachers'  Aid. 


Review  in  Geography  or  History. — A  good  method  for  re- 
view in  the  study  of  history  or  geography,  is  to  let  the  pupils  write  a 
brief  sketch  of  a  person  or  place  on  the  slate  or  on  paper.  At  class 
time  the  pupil  will  read  his  sketch  as  called  upon  by  the  teacher,  after 
which  the  class,  as  they  are  able  to  call  to  mind  the  person  or  place, 
will  raise  the  hand,  and  by  a  signal   from   the  teacher,  will  speak  it. 
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Some  sport  is  at  times  awakened  by  the  guess  work  of  certain  pupils. 
This  is  a  pleasing  method  to  children  and  teaches  language  and  easy 
writing.  Each  pupil  has  his  answer  on  the  paper  to  pronounce  to  the 
class,  if  none  can  tell  it. 


Whispering. — This  will  make  seven  months  that  I  have  spent  in 
this  district,  and  during  that  time  I  have  hardly  known  of  such  a 
thing  as  whispering.  There  are  so  many  teachers  that  think  it  cannot 
be  prevented  in  school,  that  I  hardly  dare  tell  my  way  of  doing  it.  In 
the  first  place,  I  got  up  a  strife  between  the  twp  sides  of  the  house  to 
see  which  could  get  along  and  whisper  the  least  number  of  times,  and 
then  I  offered  a  prize  to  the  winners.  As  a  punishment  for  untruths 
they  lose  all  the  perfect  marks  that  they  may  have,  and  there  has  been 
but  one  unfortunate  one  during  the  whole  time.  I  think  that  ray  pu- 
pils are  more  truthful  than  they  were  before  I  tried  this  plan.  My 
school-house  is  not  a  prison,  as  some  think  it  must  be  if  pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  talk  all  they  like.  Pictures,  plants,  and  flowers  are  about 
the  room  and  make  it  much  more  pleasant  for  all.  We  have  growing 
in  our  yard  fourteen  shade  trees  of  different  kinds ;  would  have  had 
more  had  our  summer  been  a  more  favorable  one. — R.  N.9  in  Mich. 
Moderator. 


A  School  Log  Book. — The  teacher  may  add  interest  to  the  school 
for  a  time,  and  give  different  pupils  some  real  work  in  composition, 
by  securing  a  suitable  blank  book  and  asking  the  school  to  select  each 
week  a  secretary  to  keep  in  this  book  the  log  or  diary  of  events  for 
that  week.  Let  each  day's  events  be  noted  carefully.  Enough  ludi- 
crous incidents  occur  in  any  school  to  render  the  Log  Book  spicy. 
Arrange  a  little  badge  for  the  secretary,  to  add  a  little  dignity  to  the 
office.     Elect  secretary  by  ballot  according  to  regular  usage. 
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BY   MISS   SIDNEY   E.    GILLIAM. 


Read  before  the  Montgomery  County  Teachers'   Institute,   and  published  by 

request  of  the  Institute. 
Today  I  address  you  as  a  body  of  citizens  of  Ohio,  rather  than  as 
individual  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Ohio ;  and  I  would  ask  you  to 
forget,  for  the  time,  your  positions,  past  and  present ;  even  to  forget 
that  you  are  teachers.  But  while  I  address  you  only  as  citizens,  I  de- 
sire that  you  retain  the  lessons  of  experience  and  observation  that  have 
come  to  you  as  teachers ;  that  you  forget  all  prejudice  and  precon- 
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ceived  notions,  and  look  with  me  into  the  condition  of  one  of  the  great- 
est interests  of  the  State,  and  then  answer  in  your  own  minds  the  ques- 
tion which  forms  our  headline. 

The  subject  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  is  the  reorganization  of 
the  township  schools.  The  first  question  to  be  settled  is,  do  they  need 
reorganization?  The  question  has  been  discussed  by  citizens,  by  teach- 
ers' associations  of  every  grade,  and  even  by  the  State  Legislature. 

As  in  all  other  movements,  the  most  dangerous  enemies  are  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  most  earnest  advocates. 

Tqo  much  has  already  been  said  against  the  present  management  of 
the  schools,  and  exaggerated  statements  as  to  the  beneficial  results  to 
come  from  reorganization,  have  been  boldly  proclaimed.  Tax- payers 
have  been  told  that  expenses  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  teachers 
have  been  told  that  their  salaries  would  be  increased,  and  their  responsi- 
bility would  be  shifted  onto  some  one  else,  and  soon;  many  fine  theories 
have  been  proclaimed  as  facts  in  order  to  secure  advocates  of  the  new, 
and  make  enemies  of  the  old  system.  I  do  not  criticise  the  motive 
which  prompted  -such  a  course,  but  only  say  that  is  not  the  way  to  make 
valuable  converts.  A  fair  view  of  the  school  system  and  its  workings 
is  what  is  necessary. 

The  work  of  the  schools  under  the  present  system  is  not  an  un- 
mixed evil.  May  we,  who  received  our  first  inspiration  and  love  of 
study  in  these  schools  be  the  last  to  pronounce  them  utter  failures. 

As  one  who  has  been  educated  in  the  sub-district  school,  let  me  test- 
ify to  the  fact  that  these  same  schools  contain  much  that  is  good,  and 
that  a  competent  teacher  may  accomplish  a  noble  work.  But  too 
much  depends  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher,  and  too  little 
on  the  school  system. 

It  may  be  well  to  present  an  outline  of  the  present  organization,  as 
there  are,  perhaps,  those  who  have  not  studied  it. 

i.     The  township  is  the  nominal  unit. 

2.  The  township  is  divided  into  districts,  known  and  numbered  as 
sub-districts  of  the  township. 

3.  In  each  sub-district  the  voters  elect  three  local  directors  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  one  being  elected  every  year. 

4.  This  board  of  local  directors  organize  by  electing  one  of  their 
number  for  clerk. 

5.  The  clerks  of  the  several  sub-districts  and  the  township  clerk 
constitute  the  township  board  of  education. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  township  board  to  make  appropriations  for 
buildings  and  furniture,  for  fuel  and  general  expense,  and  for  teach- 
ers' salaries.  They  also  have  the  privilege  of  recommending  a  set  of 
text-books  and  a  course  of  study,  and  employing  a  superintendent. 
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/  7.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  board  to  employ  a  teacher  for  their 
district,  provide  fuel  and  general  school  supplies,  and  care  for  school 
property;  that  is,  to  spend  the  money  appropriated  to  their  use  by  the 
township  board. 

Such,  in  short,  is  the  organization  of  the  country  schools  under  the 
existing  school  law. 

A  hasty  glance  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  system  contains 
all  that  is  needful  for  thorough,  economical  work ;  but  a  more  careful 
investigation  will  discover  many  glaring  defects. 

First  and  greatest  of  these  is  the  absolute  isolation  of  the  sub-dis- 
trict. The  township  board  has  but  one  positive  duty,  that  of  supply- 
ing the  funds.  The  local  boards  do  all  the  spending  (except  possibly 
in  case  of  erecting  a  new  building).  The  body  that  makes  the  ap- 
propriations has  no  means  of  knowing  the  quality  of  material  purchased 
or  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools,  and  no  authority  to 
inquire  into  said  work.  True,  it  has  the  privilege  of  adopting  text- 
books and  a  course  of  study,  and  even  of  employing  a  superintend- 
ent. But  we  must  remember  that  this  is  only  a  privilege,  and  one  of 
which  township  boards  seldom  avail  themselves ;  and  when  they  do, 
they  only  make  laws  they  have  no  power  to  enforce,  and  appoint  an 
officer  to  whom  they  can  delegate  no  authority.  LochI  boards  and  in- 
dividual teachers  can  defeat  the  best  efforts  of  township  board  and  su- 
perintendent. The  teacher  may  follow  the  course  recommended  by 
the  township  board,  or  he  may  make  one  to  suit  his  own  whims  or 
abilities,  and  nobody  knows  or  cares  anything  about  it,  and  could  not 
help  it  if  they  did.  He  may  use  the  text-books  adopted  by  the  town- 
ship board,  or  whatever  books  he  chooses,  from  the  latest  improved  to 
the  antiquated  books  which  were  already  outgrown  when  he  was  a 
boy ;  and  the  patrons  grumblingly  buy  and  wonder  what  change  next. 

Local  directors  employ  a  teacher,  give  him  the  keys,  and  send  the 
children,  and,  no  matter  what  discipline  or  course  of  study  he  may  en- 
force, there  is  no  power  that  can  direct  him,  or  (unless  he  be  guilty  ot 
common  crime)  discharge  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  au- 
thority to  recognize  merit  or  encourage  conscientious  effort  in  the 
right  direction. 

And  thus  it  more  often  happens  that  an  inefficient  teacher  finishes 
his  term,  to  the  detriment  of  the  school,  than  that  a  successful  teacher 
is  retained  a  second  term  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

While  his  term  lasts,  the  teacher  is  supreme.  He  is  the  only  ex- 
ecutive officer,  and  executes  his  own  will  rather  than  the  will  of  the 
township  board,  the  local  board,  or  his  patrons.  But  when  his  term 
closes  he  is  the  most  abject  of  all  deposed  rulers. 
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It  may  be  well  to  turn  from  this  general  view  of  the  system  and  ob- 
serve its  work  in  particular.  When  not  engaged  in  teaching,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  visit  country  schools  whenever  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  The  impressions  that  remain  with  me  of  these  visits 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

J^  In  a  certain  school,  we  see  the  teacher,  a  large  man,  sitting  with  his 
feet  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  table,  the  school-room  in  an  uproar,  study 
or  instruction  under  such  circumstances,  an  impossibility.  Beside  the 
teacher  stands  a  bold-faced  girl,  making  faces  at  the  school  while  the 
teacher  is  busy  with  her  slate  "  doin'  a  sum  "  for  her,  which  she  evi- 
dently had  not  looked  at.  Without  other  explanation  than  that  "you 
multiply  by  this,  add  that  and-divide  by  the  other,' '  he  dismisses  her 
with  the  boast  that  a  boy  of  her  age  had  gone  through  the  higher 
arithmetic  three  times  in  one  winter,  under  his  instruction.  Before  dis- 
missing for  recess  he  warns  the  boys  not  to  steal  apples  from  a  neigh- 
boring orchard,  promising  them  a  sound  thrashing  if  they  disobey. 
With  a  whoop  and  a  yell  the  boys  start  on  a  run  for  the  orchard  and 
help  themselves.  I  left  before  the  bell  rang.  I  heard  no  recitation 
or  instruction  while  there,  and  saw  no  sign  of  authority  except  a  wicked 
looking  stick  the  size  of  your  forefinger.  The  whole  district  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  work,  but  nobody  knew  a  remedy. 

^  Another  scene  comes  before  us.  A  slender,  pale-faced,  tired  teach- 
er is  doing  his  utmost  to  keep  order  in  the  house,  at  recess,  as  we  en- 
ter. The  noise  is  so  great  that  conversation  with  him  is  impossible. 
He  rings  the  bell.  On  looking  out  at  the  window,  we  see  girls  and 
boys  running  the  wrong  way.  They  are  chasing  a  rabbit,  and  return 
some  time  before  school  closes  in  the  evening.  While  the  teacher  is 
busy  hearing  recitations  (which  we  could  not  hear  for  noise),  the  little 
boys  are  busy  tying  handkerchiefs  on  their  own  and  their  neighbors' 
heads.  The  teacher  observes  the  misconduct,  and  weakly  tells  them 
to  stop  it  and  go  to  work.  Boys  continue  to  play  as  before.  Teach- 
er attempts  to  punish  one  by  tying  the  handkerchief  on  his  head  and 
standing  him  before  the  school.  Boy  resists,  saying  "  I  won't  do  it, 
I  won't  do  it,"  as  fast  as  he  can  wag  his  tongue.  Teacher  gives  up  in 
despair  and  stands  the  boy  in  a  corner  with  his  finger  on  a  nail  in  the 
floor.  Work  proceeds  and  the  boy  in  the  corner  has  a  good  time. 
Singing  closes  the  exercises  of  the  day.  In  the  midst  of  what  was  in- 
tended for  music  the  school  rush  into  a  corner  to  secure  their  wraps 
and  baskets,  tell  their  neighbor  a  joke  or  pinch  their  enemy.  Bell 
rings  loudly  and  all  rush  out  singing  lustily.  We,  too,  go  out  with  a 
feeling  of  pity — pity  for  the  tired  nervous  teacher,  that  he  was  so  un- 
wise as  to  continue  when  he  could  not  but  know  that  his  work  was  a 
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failure — pity  for  the  bright,  happy,  but  vexing  children,  that  their 
time  was  thus  wasted ;  that  their  energies  were  spent  in  acquiring  vic- 
ious habits  instead  of  knowledge  and  discipline — pity,  too,  for  the  school 
system  that  could  furnish  no  remedy  for  this  acknowledged  evil. 

In  these  and  some  others  that  come  to  mind,  the  government,  or 
rather  the  absence  of  government,  is  what  impressed  me.  In  others, 
the  methods  of  instruction  and  course  of  study  arrested  attention,  of 
which  a  few  examples  are  given. 

A  gendemanly  teacher  stands  at  his  desk.  Order,  good  enough  to 
admit  of  study  and  recitation,  prevails.  The  Fifth  Reader  class  is 
named.  Side  face,  stand,  forward,  turn,  sit;  and  a  class  of  large  boys 
and  girls,  lazily,  quickly,  angrily,  gayly,  according  to  their  respective 
moods,  took  their  seats  on  the  front  bench.  The  girl  on  the  end  of 
the  bench  was  called  upon  to  read.  With  all  the  natural  and  acquired 
carelessness  imaginable,  she  reads  the  page,  number  of  the  lesson,  and 
first  paragraph.  The  second  girl  follows  with  the  second  paragraph 
without  being  called  upon ;  and  so  on,  around,  and  around,  and  around 
the  class  xmiWfive  lessons  of  the  fifth  reader  have  been  read.  Without 
question  or  comment  the  next  seven  lessons  were  assigned,  as  two  of 
them  were  rather  short.  Class  was  dismissed  with  the  same  formality. 
I  withdrew,  busy  with  my  own  thoughts  on  this  method  of  making  in- 
telligent readers. 

A  village  primary  room  next  comes  to  mind.  An  intelligent  gen- 
tleman has  charge  and  calls  out  the  chart  class.  Eight  or  ten  little 
boys  and  girls,  bright  and  dull,  promptly  march  out  in  good  order, 
and  we  expect  a  model  recitation.  When,  lo !  the  teacher  produces 
the  alphabet  chart  and  proceeds  to  point  out  the  letters,  a,  b,  c,  and 
so  on,  down  the  column.  The'children  name  them,  as  he  directs,  in  a 
lifeless  tone  that  sounds  like  the  wail  of  their  pent  up  lives.  When 
the  lesson  is  over,  they  march  decorously  back  to  their  desks,  and 
"  wait  for  school  to  let  out." 

A  similar  scene  was  witnessed  in  a  mixed  school,  which  illustrates 
this  same  method  at  a  later  stage  of  development.  The  teacher,  an 
intelligent  student  in  his  own  library,  sits  pompously  near  a  blackboard 
on  which  he  has  printed  a  list  of  syllables,  as  ap,  ep,  ipt  etc.  The  chil- 
dren range  themselves  at  respectful  distance  from  him,  and  he  points  to 
the  letters,  which  they  name  in  concert,  but  stop  short  for  the  teacher  to 
pronounce.  They  had  previously  learned  the  astonishing  fact  that  ap 
spells  ap,  and  now  proceed  to  name  e  p,  and  then  wait  for  assistance. 
The  teacher,  in  tones  of  astonishment,  repeats  the  letters  with  a  ques- 
tion; "ep,  what  does  that  spell  ?  "  but  receiving  no  reply,  he  ans- 
wers the  question  himself  and  dismisses  the  class. 
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Another  school  is  remembered  by  a  remarkable  exercise  in  spelling. 
The  A  class  was  called,  and  nearly  the  whole  school  rushed  to  the 
front,  and,  after  much  pushing,  ranged  themselves  in  a  decidedly 
crooked  line  along  the  platform.  A  whole  page  of  words  of  four 
or  five  syllables  were  pronounced  distincdy  by  the  teacher,  indistinct- 
ly by  the  pupils,  and  then  almost  invariably  misspelled.  Without  re- 
proof, encouragement,  or  remark  of  any  kind,  the  next  page  was  as- 
signed, and  the  class  raced  back  to  their  seats. 

In  a  well-ordered  primary  school,  I  heard  a  class  of  fourth  grade  pu- 
pils discussing  the  use  of  the  adjective  loud  arid  the  adverb  loudly,  hav- 
ing for  a  starter  the  innocent  sentence,  "The  wind  blew  loud  and 
shrill."  From  their  discussion,  I  inferred  that  they  had  been  well 
drilled  in  technical  grammar.  On  examining  the  daily  program,  I 
found  this  hour  set  apart  for  language  lessons.  The  question  arose  in 
my  mind  whether  there  is  nothing  in  language  study  for  children  that 
is  better  than  technical  grammar.  Is  there  no  distinction  between 
language  lessons  and  elementary  grammar  ?  I  recently  heard  a  reci- 
tation from  a  grammar  text-book  that  was  antiquated  long  before  I  knew 
what  a  grammar  was  for.  The  children  ranged  in  age  from  nine  to 
twelve  years,  and  succeeded  admirably  in  parsing  the  same  lessons 
their  mothers  parsed  twenty  years  ago.  In  another  school  that  came 
under  my  notice,  the  advanced  class  recited  twice  a  day  in  the  subject 
of  grammar,  once  from  the  adopted  text-book,  and  a  second  time  from 
a  text-book  that  was  printed  in  1846,  and  could  only  be  obtained  sec- 
ond-hand. In  a  school  of  the  same  township,  but  two  pupils  study 
grammar,  a  few  more  study  geography,  and  nearly  the  whole  school 
read  elementary  U.  S.  History.  One  school  contained  algebra,  anoth- 
er higher  arithmetic,  another  geometry,  another  Latin,  another  physi- 
ology, another  experimental  science,  and  so  on,  almost  indefinitely. 
In  the  same  township,  the  term  of  school  varies  from  seven  to  ten  and 
one-half  months,  according  to  the  daily  wages  of  the  teachers. 

All  these  schools  and  circumstances  have  come  under  my  own  per- 
sonal observation  and  could  be  located  by  township  and  name  of  teach- 
er or  school  officer.  Such  are  the  facts  here,  and  from  what  I  learn 
from  other  places  it  is  much  the  same  elsewhere.  These  questions  arise 
and  will  not  down :  Are  all  right?  Which  is  right?  Or  is  it  possible 
that  ail  are  wrong  ?  Is  it  giving  equal  advantages  to  all  the  children  of 
the  townships  ?  If  all  is  wrong  and  unjust,  who  is  responsible  and  what 
is  the  remedy  ? 

You  may  ask,  "  Did  you  see  nothing  that  was  good,  no  successful 
school  ?"  Oh,  yes,  I  did ;  else  I  would  not  have  said  that  the  schools 
contain  good.     Yes,  I  saw  good  schools  and  could  locate  them   and 
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name  their  teachers.  But  I  have  seen,  a  school  succeed  one  year  and 
utterly  fail  the  next.  The  contrast  between  the  good  schools  and  those 
that  fail  on  account  of  government  or  bad  methods  but  deepens  my 
conviction  that  the  present  system  is  inadequate  to  the  task  it  has  un- 
dertaken. A  system  is  needed  that  will  provide  for  at  least  the  following 
essentials:  i.  Uniform  length  of  terms.  2.  Uniformity  of  text-books. 
3.  A  clearly  defined  but  flexible  course  of  study.  4.  A  schoolboard 
with  the  means  of  knowing  the  character  of  the  work  done,  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  same.     5.  A  chief  executive,  or  superintendent 

Such  are  the  conclusions  I  reach,  as  regards  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
from  a  general  view  of  the  present  system,  and  from  my  observations 
of  the  work  of  the  same  in  particular  schools.  If  such  conclusions  are 
warranted  by  the  condition  of  schools  in  one  county  in  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  parts  of  the  State,  what  is  the  conclusion  of  others, 
from  a  wider  observation  in  other  parts  ?  Let  the  Commissioner's 
Report  answer.  Of  the  seventeen  extracts  from  auditor's  letters,  in 
the  Report  of  1885,  five  directly  recommend  a  change  of  system 
that  will  unify  the  township  and  secure  supervision.  The  actual  im- 
provements reported  are  new  buildings,  new  furniture,  and  high  stand- 
ard of  examinations.  Of  the  thirty-three  county  examiners  who  report, 
not  less  than  fifteen  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  condition  of  coun- 
try schools,  and  recommend  a  change  of  system.  The  improvements 
reported  are  the  same  as  those  reported  by  the  county  auditors. 
Graded  schools  and  high  schools  of  the  towns  and  cities  are  highly 
praised. 

In  speaking  of  the  country  schools,  Commissioner  Brown  says : 
"  With  the  exception  of  the  compatatively  few  township  districts  in 
which  superintendents  or  principals  are  employed,  the  condition  of 
schools  in  these  districts  is,  in  most  cases,  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  in  these  schools  are  enrolled 
the  children  of  farmers,  who  constitute  about  three-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  The  meager  progress  of  the  country  schools  of  the 
State  is  not  chargeable  to  school  officers,  teachers,  or  pupils,  but  to  the  la- 
mentable deficiency  of  that  part  of  the  Ohio  school  system  which  re- 
lates to  schools  in  township  districts.  Under  the  law  no  township 
board  has  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  schools  under  their  control,  which  they  have  sworn  to 
prescribe.  *****  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  these 
boards,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  have  entirely  neglected  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  establish  courses  of  study.  *  *  *  *  Responsi- 
bility in  school  management  should  be  fixed  somewhere. " 

With  evidences  like  these  from   such  widely  differing  sources,   who 
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can  or  dare  answer  in  the  negative,  the  question,  do  they  need  reor- 
ganization ?  What  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  passive  endurance  of 
such  widespread  dissatisfaction  ?  What  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
present  system  ?  What  arguments  against  the  proposition  to  reorgan- 
ize on  the  most  approved  plan  ? 

Once  conceded  that  they  need  reform,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
intelligent  citizen  to  study  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  the  probable 
utility  of  the  plans  suggested. 

Their  needs  have  already  been  stated,  and  we  believe  all  unprejudiced 
minds  admit  them.  But  all  are  not  so  united  on  a  plan  to  supply  these 
needs.  Three  general  plans  have  been  proposed :  i,  A  county  organ- 
ization, like  that  in  force  in  Pennsylvania.  2.  A  district-township  or- 
ganization, as  contemplated  in  the  famous,  but  unfortunate,  Albaugh 
Bill.     3.  A  township  organization. 

The  county  plan  has  never  found  great  favor  in  Ohio,  the  objection 
being  that  the  superintendent  would  have  too  much  territory  and  too 
many  interests  to  harmonize  to  have  time  for  personal  oversight  of  the 
individual  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  Albaugh  plan  was  a  compromise  between  the  present  local  dis- 
^  trict  system  and  a  purely  township  system.  It  retained  the  sub- district 
but  reduced  the  number  of  local  directors  from  three  to  one,  and  these 
local  directors  of  the  several  districts  constituted  the  township  board 
of  education,  with  authority  to  take  care  of  all  the  educational  interests 
of  the  township.  It  has  never  been  generally  considered  the  best 
thing  possible,  but  was  advocated  because  of  its  compromising  charac- 
ter, in  the  hope  that  that  would  pass  it.  Those  who  opposed  it  offered 
no  substantial  argument  against  it,  or  in  favor  of  the  present  system ; 
but  opposed  it  merely  on  the  grounds  that  no  change  is  demanded. 
The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  close  vote.  Now  that  it  is 
dead,  it  certainly  would  be  indiscreet  to  revive  it 

Another  plan  has  been   proposed.     It  is  not  a  compromise,  but  a 
'   bold  step  forward.     It  contemplates,  1.     The  entire  abolition  of  the 
sub-district.     2.  A  township  board  of  education  composed  of mem- 
bers,   elected  at  large  in  the  township.     3.  This  board  to  have  sole 
control  of  all  the  schools  and  school  interests  of  the  township. 

This  plan  was  formulated  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  is  now  before  the  people  for 
consideration.  It  embraces  all  the  desirable  features  of  the  oth- 
er plans,  providing  for  uniform  advantages  as  to  length  of  term, 
text-books,  and  course  of  study,  for  a  schoolboard  which  shall  hare 
control  of  the  schools  and  be  responsible  for  the  same,  and  for  proper 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  schools.     It  rejects  the  objectionable 
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features  of  the  other  plans.  The  schoolboard  is  composed  of  direct 
representatives  of  the  people,  thus  meeting  the  objection  of  centraliza- 
tion of  power.  It  makes  the  school  unit  small  enough  to  furnish  ef- 
ficient oversight  of  every  teacher,  school,  and  pupil  in  the  township. 
It  locates  and  defines  the  responsibility  without  in  any  way  lessening 
it  It  destroys  the  local  director  system  and  thereby  creates  a  common 
interest  in  school  work. 

I  shall  enter  no  further  into  a  discussion  of  the  plan,  but  close  with 
the  question  which  forms  our  headline. 

If  the  township  is  a  safe  unit  for  other  government  purposes,  why 
not  for  school  purposes  ?  If  it  is  just  to  entrust  the  general  interests  of 
the  township  to  a  body  of  three  trustees  elected  at  large,  why  is  it  not 
just  to  entrust  the  common  interest  of  education  to  a  similar  body  ? 
If  the  tax  for  school  purposes  be  general,  why  not  the  expenditure  ? 
If  the  present  school  system  is  unsatisfactory  because  inefficient 
and  unjust,  why  not  repeal  it  and  adopt  something  better?  If  the  plan 
now  proposed  promises  the  needed  reforms  without  destroying  any- 
thing valuable,  why  not  unite  on  it,  demand  it,  and  secure  it  ?  If 
loose  organization  was  the  cause  of  the  partial  failure  of  Pestalozzi  and 
others,  why  not  recognize  the  same  evil  in  our  own  system  and  seek 
to  eradicate  it  ?  If  close  organization  was  the  secret  of  success  of  such 
schools  as  the  Jesuits,  of  Francke,  and  of  the  German  schools  of  to- 
day, why  not  make  it  the  open  secret  of  success  in  the  schools  of  Ohio  ? 
If  responsibility  should  be  located  and  defined,  why  not  adopt  a  sys- 
tem that  meets  this  requirement  ?  If  efficient  supervision  is  essential 
to  the  successful  operation  of  any  system  of  work,  why  not  recognize 
this  general  principle  and  apply  it  to  our  system  of  education  ?  If 
united  effort  is  necessary  to  any  great  reform,  why  not  unite  on  the 
new  plan  and  secure  what  is  so  much  needed  ? 

This  reform  is  surely  coming,  it  is  but  a  question  ot  time.     Why  not 
do  all  in  our  power  to  hasten  the  day  ? 

-  The  fight  is  not  a  new  one.  Forty  years  ago,  the  same  opposition 
was  made  to  the  grading  and  unifying  of  the  city  schopls.  Now,  not 
a  city  would  return  to  the  old  system.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
country  schools  should  not  be  as  good  as  the  city  schools.  They  have 
money,  they  have  children,  they  have  health,  they  hare  mental  vigor, 
equal  to  any,  they  have  Nature  instead  of  brick  and  mortar.  They 
have  all  that  the  city  schools  have  except  system.  Why  not  provide 
this  one  thing  needful  ?  Why  not  make  them  what  it  is  their  privilege, 
yes,  their  duty  to  be  ?     Why  not? 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

QUERIES   ANSWERED. 

Q.  i,  p.  502. — The  wars  and  luxuries  of  Louis  XI V  had  left  France 
buried  in  hopeless  debt.  John  Law  formed  a  wild  scheme  for  relieving 
the  treasury  by  pledging  the  untold  wealth  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
"  Mississippi  Scheme  "  for  a  time  seemed  successful,  for  rich  and  poor 
hastened  to  exchange  their  gold  for  Law's  paper  money,  and  the  pub- 
lic debt  disappeared  as  by  magic ;  but  the  bubble  soon  burst 

J.  W.  J. 

Several  extended  and  excellent  accounts  of  this  "Scheme"  have  been  re- 
ceived, but  we  cannot  make  room  for  them.  Those  desiring  fuller  information 
can  find  it  in  almost  any  of  the  popular  histories  of  the  United  States. — Ed. 

Q.  2,  p.  502. — Laud  was  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford; 
ordained  a  priest  in  1601 ;  appointed  archdeacon  of  Huntington  in 
1615;  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1633.  He  was  a  church- 
man rather  than  a  theologian ;  hated  the  Puritans  and  Separatists,  and 
used  harsh  and  tyrannical  measures  in  order  to  compel  people  to  con- 
form to  the  Established  Church.  In  1640  he  was  impeached  for  high 
treason,  and  in  1644  was  executed.  A.  M.  M. 

Berea,  O. 

Answered  also  by  A.  C.  H.,  W.  A.  A.,  L.  R.  K.,  and  R.  E.  D. — Ed. 

Q.  4,  p.  502. — The  tidal  wave  moves,  in  general,  from  east  to  west, 
or  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The  motion  of  so 
large  a  mass  of  water  being  thus  opposed  to  the  earth's  rotation,  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  diminish  the  axial  velocity,  and,  eventually, 
entirely  stop  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  In  this  way  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  day  and  night  would  be  produced ;  so  far,  however,  no  in- 
crease has  been  detected,  although  astronomical  observations  extend 
backwards  for  long  periods.  The  increased  axial  velocity,  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  globe,  probably  balances  the  retarding  in- 
fluence of  the  tides.     See  Houston's  Physical  Geography,  page  70. 

Pitt,  Wyandot  Co. ,  O.  Richard  F.  Beausay. 

Q.  5,  p.  502. — Australia  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  so  re- 
markable in  its  animal  and  vegetable  life.  "We  find  here  the  most 
beautiful  birds,  but  they  do  not  sing;  birds  without  feathers,  and  ani- 
mals with  the  bill  of  a  duck  and  the  body  of  an  otter,  called  the  ornith- 
orhynchus ;  flowers  of  exquisite  colors,  but  with  no  fragrance,  while 
the  leaves  of  many  of  the  trees  are  highly  aromatic ;  pears  with  the 
stem  on  the  large  end ;  trees  that  shed  their  bark  instead  of  their 
leaves,  and  whose  leaves  give  no  shade  and  do  not  vary  in  color  with 
the  seasons;  bees  that  do  not  sting;  black  swans  and  white  eagles." — 
Maglotts  Manual  Ella  M.  Hill. 

This  query  has  been  very  concisely  answered  by  Mr.  N.  P.  David- 
son on  page  550  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Vol.  XXXIV, 
No,  11.  R.  F.  B. 

To  the  same  effect,  J.  W.  Jones,  R.  E.  D.  and  L.  R.  K. — Ed. 

Q.  6,  p.  502. — If  there  is  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  a  teacher 
when  his  work  is  done,  he  can  procure  an  order  from  the  township 
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clerk,  present  it  to  the  treasurer,  and  get  him  to  write  on  the  back 
of  the  order,  "Not  paid  for  want  of  funds."  When  this  has  been  done 
it  will  draw  six  percent  interest ;  but  if  not  so  presented  and  indorsed, 
no  interest  can  be  collected.  R.  £.  D. 

Vatdue,  O. 

Q.  7,  p.  502. — Let  x  =  value  of  ist.  watch, 

and  y  =  value  of  2d.  watch. 

Then,  x  +  $20  =  2?f 

3 
and  y  -f-  $20  =  2±x. 
From  which  x  =  $40,  and  y  =  $90. 

Ella  M.  Hill. 
I  of  the  second  watch  =  f  of  the  first  watch  -f  $20. 
of  the  second  watch  =  \  of  the  first  watch  +  $10- 
of  the  second  watch  =  {  of  the  first  watch  +  $30. 
_  of  the  first  watch  +  $30,  =  the  second  watch. 
Now  place  the  chain  on  the  second  watch,  and  we  have,  f  of  the 
first  watch  +  $30  +  $20  =  f  of  the  first  watch  +  $50,  =  ^  of  the 
first  watch. 

y  of  the  first  watch  —  J  of  the  first  =  £  of  the  first  watch,  = 
$50 ;  from  which  first  watch  =  $40. 

f  of  $40  =  $60,  -\-  $30  =  $90,  value  of  second  watch. 
Fremont,  O.  W.  A.  A. 

R.  F.  Beausay,  W.  W.  Dunkin,  D.  B.,  R.  E.  D.  and  W.  V.  H.  get  the  same 
answer  that  W.  A.  A.  gets,  by  a  similar  method  of  solution. — Ed. 

Q.  8,  p.  502. — 118 — no  =  8,  the  percent  of  loss.  Then  8  per- 
cent =  $375,  and  100  percent  =  $4687.50,  the  par  value  of  the  bonds. 
$4687.50  -5-  $50  =  93  j,  the  number  of  shares.  R.  A.  Leisy. 

Burton  City,   O. 

With  this  agree  W.  V.  H.f  W.  W.  D.,  R.  E.  D.,  D.  Breckenridge,  and  W. 
S.  J. — Ed. 

Q.  9,  p.   502. — ii=ilZ.,  dividing  both  terms  of  which  by  50,  we 

getiii.  J.  C.  Myers. 

7 

Dividing  both  terms  of  |^  by  7^-  gives  2M.,  an  equivalent  fraction 

7 
having  7  for  its  denominator.  R.  A.  L. 

Other  solutions  and  same  result  by  D.  B.,  R.  E.  D.,  W.  A.  A.,  W.  S.  J.,  and 
Geo.  S.  Fisher. — Ed. 

Q.  10,  p.  502. — The  area  of  the  plank  is  3050  square  inches.  Al- 
lowing 12^  sq.  in.  for  corners,  there  will  remain  3037^  sq.  in.  for  the 
six  sides  of  the  box,  or  506.25  sq.  in.  for  each  side.  Extracting  the 
square  root  of  this  gives  22.5  in.,  to  which  add  2.5  in.  (thickness  of 
the  plank),  and  we  have  25  inches  as  the  length  of  side  of  box. 
Watertown,  Ohio.  D.  Breckenridge. 

Same  result  by  J.  A.  Shott,  J.  W.  Jones,  and  R.  A.  Leisy. — Ed. 

Q.  n,  p.  502. — \  the  distance  walked  the  second  day  =  \  the  dis- 
tance walked  the  first  day  -f-  \  of  the  distance  walked  the  second  day. 
\  of  the  distance  walked  the  second  day  =  $  of  the  distance  walked 
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the  first  day  -f-  \  of  the  distance  walked  the  second  day ;  from  which 
\  of  the  distance  walked  the  second  day  =  \  of  the  distance  walked 
the  first  day,  and  \  of  the  distance  walked  the  second  day  =  |>  of  the 
distance  walked  the  first  day.  Then,  \  =  the  distance  walked  the  sec- 
ond day,  and  \  =  the  distance  walked  the  first  day. 

\  +  f  =  £,  =  ioo  miles.     \  =  \  of  ioo  miles,  =  1^°  miles. 

I  =  8^0  niiles,  or  42^  miles,  distance  walked  1st  day. 

I  =  4|°  miles,  or  57^  miles,  distance  walked  second  day. 
Fremont,  Ohio.  W.  A.  Atkinson. 

Similar  solutions  and  same  result  by  R.  E.  D.,  R.  A.  Leisy,  Ella  M.  Hill, 
George  S.  Fisher,  and  W.  V.  H.     W.  A.  Weygandt  gives  a  very  neat  algebraic 
'  solution. — Ed. 

Q.  12,  p.  502. — "Me"  is  a  subjective  element,  being  the  objective 
subject  of  the  infinitive  [to]  "see."  L.  R.  K. 

Q-  *3>  P-  502« — "Dim"  is  an  adjective  and  modifies  "shade." 
"  Gray"  is  an  adjective  in  the  predicate  and  belongs  to  "shade." 

I I  Flits  "  is  a  copulative  verb. 

"  Shade"  is  a  noun,  nominative,  subject  of  flits.  R.  £.  D. 

Vanluc,  O. 

Richard  F.  Beausay,  Ella  M.  Hill,  and  L.  R.  K.,  give  about  the  same  con- 
struction.— Ed. 

Q.  14,  p.  502. — "Roman"  and  "king"  are  both  used  absolutely. 
"Judge,"  "man,"  and  "president"  are  each  predicate   nominative, 

Jackson  Center,  O.  Ella  M.  Hill. 

"Roman,"  "king,"  "judge,"  "man,"  and  "  president "  are  all  in 
the  nom.  case,  being  predicate  nominatives  [attribute  complements]  of 
the  infinitives  of  the  copulative  verbs,   "be,"  "seem,"  "become." 

1_#.   JK..  Js.« 

QUERIES. 

i.  Is  it  good  policy  to  give  prizes  in  school  for  greatest  advance- 
ment in  studies  ?  W.  A.  W. 

2.  Was  the  war  of  1812  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States?  E.  M.  H. 

3.  "Jefferson  Davis  was  released  on  the  bail  of  several  prominent 
persons,  Horace  Greely  being  of  the  number."  Who  were  the  other 
prominent  persons  ?  R.  F.  B. 

4.  What  and  where  is  the  "  Northern  Wonderland  ?" 

5.  Did  all  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  concur  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision ;  if  not,  how  many  dissented  ?  M.  S. 

6.  A  man  having  oranges  at  4  cents  each,  and  apples  at  2  for  a 
cent,  gained  20  percent  by  selling  5  dozen  for  $2.04;  how  many  of 
each  did  he  sell  ?  E.  P. 

7.  If  stock  bought  at  10  percent  premium  pays  &  percent  on  in- 
vestment, what  percent  will  it  pay  if  bought  at  10  percent  discount? 

8.  Three  boys  bought  16  oranges  for  i6cts.  A  paid  4,  B  5,  and 
C  7  cents.  Being  joined  by  D,  they  shared  them  equally,  D  paying 
the  others  16  cents.  How  should  they  divide  the  money  ?  This  little 
problem  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion  hereabouts. 

ZanesvtiU,  O.  W.  H.  G. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Monthly  is  mailed  promptly  before  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  eases,  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  month.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  within  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  month,  should  give  prompt  notice,  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent. 

Bequests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  25th  of  the 
month,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


Institute  reports  occupy  a  good  deal  of  space  this  month,  to  the  exclusion  of 
editorial  and  other  matter. 


The  premiums  offered  for  largest  lists  of  subscribers  will  be  awarded  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  award  will  be  announced  in  next  issue. 


An  unusual  demand  for  back  numbers  has  nearly  exhausted  our  supply  of 
some  issues.  Any  persons  having  copies  of  the  number  for  February,  1887, 
which  they  are  willing  to  spare,  will  confer  a  favor  by  mailing  the  same  to  us. 
We  will  pay  cash,  or  credit  on  subscription. 


^  "  As  the  statute  provides  for  the  employment  of  school  janitors  by  boards  of 
education,  should  not  teachers  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  law  ?  City 
teachers  are  nowhere  required  to  build  fires  and  sweep  the  house ;  why  are 
not  country  teachers  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  city  teachers  ?  Re- 
formation is  accomplished  by  agitation.  Let  us  agitate."  Thus  writes  "  A 
Teacher,"  and  we  approve.  Making  fires  and  sweeping  dirty  floors  are  no  prop- 
er part  of  a  teacher's  work,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 


We  ask  for  Dr.  Sutherland's  article,  on  the  Religious  Element  in  Education, 
a  very  careful  reading.  The  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  yet  one  on 
whieh  there  is  great  diversity  of  sentiment.  Dr.  Sutherland  does  not  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  religious  element  in  education;  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to 
follow  him  in  all  his  conclusions.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  religious  exercises 
in  school  (or  elsewhere)  by  formal  authoritative  enactment  Indeed  the  whole 
subject  seems  to  us  to  lie  beyond  the  domain  of  human  legislation.  It  is  a 
domain  in  which  the  personal  character  and  influence  of  the  teacher  counts  for 
more  than  all  else.  School  authorities  should  not  intrude,  by  either  prohibi- 
t  one  or  requirements.     But  what  a  burden  of  responsibility  rests  upon  teachers ! 


/> 
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TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

i 

In  about  half  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  is,  ia  all  of  the  city,  village  and  spe- 
cial school  districts,  each  board  of  education  has  the  control  and  management 
of  the  schools  of  the  district,  with  full  power  to  elect  the  teachers  and  all  other 
school  officers.  In  the  other  half  of  the  State,  that  is,  in  all  of  the  township 
school  districts,  the  boards  of  education  are  deprived  of  the  most  important 
function}  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  the  power  is  divided  among  the  sub- 
district  boards.  * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  at  Akron,  there  was  con- 
sultation of  the  institute  workers  with  the  State  Commissioner.  It  was  agreed 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  adopt  for  the  town- 
ship the  plan  that  is  the  law  in  the  towns  and  special  districts.  This  plan  is 
that  the  schools  of  each  township  district  shall  be  under  the  full  and  ex- 
clusive control  of  one  board  of  education,  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  whole 
district. 

The  experience  of  the  past  forty  years  has  demonstrated  to  the  people  of 
Ohio  the  superiority  of  the  town  method  of  governing  the  schools  of  a  district. 
If  the  question  can  be  fairly  presented  to  the  people,  we  expect  an  overwhelm- 
ing decision  in  favor  of  the  same  simple  plan  for  the  township. 


My  last  published  report  extended  to  July  13,  1887.    Since  then  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  sums : 

July  14,  H.  F.  Acker,  New  Lexington,  Perry  Co $2  00 

••     28,  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Eaton,  Preble  Co 6.00 

Aug.  6,  R.  H.  Morrison,  Utica,  Licking  Co 1.00 

li    10,  Frank  R.  Dyer,  Bellefontaine,  Logan  Co 4.85 

"    20,  Miss  Alma  S.  Kephart,  Washington  C.  H.,  Fayette  Co 48 

22,  S.  H.  Herriman,  Medina,  Medina  Co 25 

31,  J.  D.  Summer,  De  Graff,  Logan,  Co 2.18 

31,  W.  Pi  Harsh,  New  Berlin,  Stark  Co 25 

Sept.  4,  Martin  R.  Andrews,  Marietta,  Washington  Co 1.00 

"      8,  O.  W.  Kurtz,  Minerva,  Stark  Co 1.00 

"    13,  Miss  Kate  Elliott,  Coshocton,  Coshocton  Co 2  25 

Total $21.26 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  Jones,  Treas.  O.  T.  R.  C. 


k 
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THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  institutes  one  naturally  gives  the  subject  of  in- 
stitutes consideration,  especially  if  he  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  an  instruc- 
tor in  any  institute  whatever.  There  are  many  lessons  for  the  instructors  to 
learn  as  well  as  for  the  teachers;  and  one  who  comes  from  such  work  with- 
out a  seriousness  tempered  by  charity  is  not  worthy  of  his  position.  That  the 
institutes  are  accomplishing  good  we  sincerely  believe;  that  they  are  accom- 
plishing all  possible  good  is  what  we  question.  The  first  point  to  be  considered 
is  whether  they  are  reaching  all  for  whom  they  are  designed;  that  is,  are  all  the 
teachers  of  a  county  in  attendance?    Different  counties  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
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different  lections  of  the  State  axe  not  alike  in  this  respect  From  many  coun- 
ties have  we  heard  this  summer  of  large  numbers  in  attendance,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  working  where  there  was  that  enthusiasm  which  results  from 
many  minds  and  hearts  interested  in  the  same  great  subject.  Again,  in  other 
counties,  and  sometimes  in  several  adjoining  counties,  the  number  in  attend- 
ance has  been  very  small  compared  with  what  it  should  be.  That  the  quality 
of  the  teachers  at  some  of  these  smaller  institutes  has  been  remarkably  good, 
there  is  no  question.  The  fact  that  those  enrolled  have  been  as  regular  in  at- 
tendance and  as  careful  in  heeding  the  lessons  and  assisting  therein  as  pupils 
in  a  well  regulated  school  has  compensated  the  instructors,  so  far  as  their 
own  feelings  are  concerned,  for  the  lack  in  numbers.  It  is  apparent  that 
where  a  whole  county  is  not  alive  upon  educational  matters  those  who  are  in" 
teres  ted  in  their  discussion  must  be  the  very  best  teachers  in  the  county.  But 
we  are  never  satisfied  in  reaching  these  alone. 

In  some  counties  of  the  State  where  there  is  a  large  city,  the  attendance  at 
the  institute  is  made  up  entirely  of  teachers  from  the  smaller  towns  in  the 
county  and  from  the  teachers  of  ungraded  schools.  The  question  in  my  mind 
for  sometime  has  been  whether  these  city  teachers  would  not  be  benefitted  by 
an  attendance  of  at  least  a  few  days  upon  the  county  institute.  An  infusion 
of  new  blood  is  often  a  good  thing.  My  attention  was  turned  to  this  matter 
again  to-day  by  a  letter  from  a  thoughtful  teacher  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  our  State.  She  writes ;  "  I  felt  this  summer  as  if  I  should  like  so  much  to 
get  into  a  good  county  institute  once  more.  Our  city  institute  iB  sometimes' 
what  we  have  every  time  in  our  teachers'  meetings.  Going  over  the  routine, 
saying  over  again  the  things  that  must  be  said  when  there  are  so  many  new 
teachers  constantly  coming  in.  All  very  necessary,  of  course,  but  not  what  I 
call  an  institute.'1 

We  sometimes  hear  it  charged  that  the  institute  workers  do  not  do  enough 
for  the  teacher  of  the  district  school ;  that  their  work  is  nearly  all  for  the 
graded  school.  Judging  from  the  many  institutes  I  have  attended  since  I  be- 
came a  teacher,  this  is  one  of  the  most  unjust  charges  that  has  ever  been  made. 
Somehow,  I  dislike  even  to  have  the  matter  argued.  True  teaching  is  true 
teaching  anywhere.  If  a  thing  is  scientifically  taught,  it  seems  to  me  it  will 
make  very  little  difference  whether  the  lesson  is  given  in  a  city  or  a  country 
school.  If  in  the  cities  we  have  been  adding  mechanical  work  not  of  real  value 
but  consuming  time,  it  would  be  well  if  the  necessity  which  exists  for  putting 
all  good  things  into  a  lesson  and  all  bad  ones  out,  that  results  from  the  short- 
ness of  time  in  an  ungraded  school,  would  cut  off  so  much  that  is  useless  in 
the  graded  school  work.  The  best  way  of  teaching  reading  to  the  fashionable 
little  miss  in  the  city  school  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  it  to  the  blushing  little 
maiden  in  uthe  school-house  by  the  hill."    Don't  they  both  know  "the  cat?" 

If  it  is  conceded  that  we  want  all  the  teachers  of  a  county  at  its  institute,  the 
next  question  is  how  to  get  them  there.  The  time  and  length  of  its  session 
will  have  something  to  do  with  determining  this.  As  to  the  time,  there  are 
many  who  hold  that  it  should  be  within  the  school  year;  that  attendance  upon 
it  should  then  be  obligatory ;  and  that  teachers'  salaries  should  be  allowed  to 
run  on  all  the  time  that  they  are  in  attendance.  That  this  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  increase  the  attendance  we  do  not  question.  But  even 
if  this  could  be  brought  about,  I  see  one  serious  objection  to  it.    It  would 
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make  it  impossible  to  secure  some  of  the  best  institute  instructors.  Yon  may 
say  it  would  make  a  class  of  professional  institute  lecturers  and  teachers,  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  work  would  be  better  than  it  now  is.  I  don't  know 
about  that  We  should  lose  much  of  that  practical  work,  that  fresh  thought, 
that  comes  from  those  who  are  right  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  every  year, 
nay,  rather  every  day — are  getting  some  new  light  upon  it.  It  almost  seems 
that  there  is  no  time  for  the  session  of  the  institute  but  in  vacation.  Nowif  that 
is  the  time,  is  it  wisest  to  hold  a  session  of  longer  than  one  or  two  weeks'  dur- 
ation ?  I  have  heard  some  glowing  accounts  of  four  weeks'  institutes,  and  as  I 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  one,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a 
right  to  judge  as  to  its  merits.  But  the  question  is  open  for  discuseion,  and  if 
I  am  convinced  that  I  am  in  the  wrong  I  shall  admit  that  I  have  changed  my 
mind,  since  it  is  "only  dead  men  and  fools  that  never  change  their  minds."  I 
do  not  deem  it  best  for  teachers  who  have  only  a  vacation  of  two  months  or  ten 
weeks,  to  spend  four  weeks  of  it  in  the  kind  of  study  that  will  be  done  at  such 
an  institute.  And  if  teachers  only  attend  one  or  two  weeks  of  a  four  weeks' 
institute,  they  will  not  find  the  symmetry  of  work  that  characterizes  the  shorter 
Bession.  Besides,  there  is  the  constant  danger  that  such  institutes  may  serve 
only  as  a  place  for  reviewing  the  common  school  branches,  and  not  as  a  place 
where  the  teachers  are  advised  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  are  in- 
spired towards  a  professional  culture.  But  whatever  the  time  and  whatever 
the  length  of  the  institute,  there  is  work  for  the  executive  committee,  work  for 
the  county  and  city  examiners,  work  for  the  superintendents  and  principals  in 
the  county,  towards  making  it  a  success,  work  independent  of  that  which  is 
done  during  the  actual  session  of  the  institute.  When  the  executive  commit- 
tee has  secured  the  best  instructors  to  be  obtained  with  the  funds  at  its  dispos- 
al, the  institute  must  be  carefully  advertised,  not  only  through  the  papers  of  a 
county  but  by  circulars  addressed  to  each  teacher  in  the  county  holding  a  cer- 
tificate. These  circulars  should  not  be  sent  out  so  long  beforehand  that  there  is 
danger  of  the  appointment's  being  forgotten;  nor  so  near  to  the  time  of  meet- 
ing that  teachers  have  not  an  opportunity  to  arrange  their  various  engagements 
so  as  to  be  able  to  attend.  The  executive  committee  would  do  well  to  have 
blanks  printed  in  which  the  secretary  may  certify  as  to  the  number  of  days 
that  any  teacher  has  been  in  attendance  upon  the  institute.  The  county  and 
city  examiners  should  evince  an  interest  in  the  institute,  not  only  by  a  faithful 
attendance  upon  its  sessions  but  by  ascertaining  from  any  applicant  for  a  cer- 
tificate what  has  been  his  attendance  at  the  last  session  of  the  institute.  It 
will  not  do  to  ask  this  question  merely  for  form's  sake,  but  thoughtful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  answer.  In  any  county,  the  attitude  of  the  examiners 
towards  the  institute  will  have  much  to  do  with  its  success.  The  attendance  of 
the  teachers  of  a  town  or  city  is  largely  determined  by  the  superintendent.  If 
he  is  thoroughly  interested  in  the  institute  himself  and  will  speak  to  his  teach- 
ers, before  any  meeting,  of  the  good  to  be  gained  at  it,  his  moral  influence  will 
cause  a  good  attendance  from  his  corps  of  1  teachers,  without  any  compulsion 
whatever. 

But  when  all  preparations  for  the  institute  have  been  made  with  care,  much 
of  its  value  will  depend  upon  the  instructors.  Knowing  the  responsibility  of 
their  positions,  even  after  the  most  careful  thought  and  the  most  faithful  labor, 
there  will  often  be  a  feeling  of  having  come  short  of  their  ideal.    Occasionally, 
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an  instructor  seems  to  have  a  natural  fitness  for  the  work,  a  clear  and  earnest 
way  of  talking  that  carries  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  listeners;  a  play  of 
humor  which  throws  a  thing  into  a  new  light  that  causes  it  to  be  better  remem- 
bered. But  no  matter  what  the  natural  gifts,  there  should  be  special  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  instructor  for  his  work.  He  must  study  his  subject  un- 
til he  understands  something  of  the  pedagogical  way  of  presenting  it.  Not  on- 
ly from  educational  papers  and  magazines,  works  on  pedagogy  and  psycholo- 
gy, books  of  literature  and  science,  must  he  have  gathered  wisdom ;  but  his 
thought  must  have  been  applied  to  actual  work  and  the  results  carefully  noted, 
if  he  wants  to  make  teaching  an  art  and  to  place  it  before  others  in  that  light. 
He  must  not  only  have  something  to  say  but  have  thought  out  the  manner  of 
saying  it  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  waste  the  time  of  his  hearers.  He  must  not 
repeat  until  his  listeners  are  forcibly  reminded  of  what  Lowell  says ; 

"  In  general,  those  who  nothing  have  to  say. 
Contrive  to  spend  the  longest  time  in  doing  it; 

They  turn  and  vary  it  in  every  way, 
Hashing  it,  stewing  it,  mincing  it,  ragouting  it" 

But  work  laid  out  beforehand  must  be  adapted  day  by  day,  lesson  by  lesson, 
as  the  instructor  becomes  acquainted  with  the  teachers  in  attendance  and  with 
their  various  wants.  An  institute  instructor  who  does  not  study  his  class  is 
much  like  a  teacher  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  text-books  but  no  knowledge 
of  the  pupils  in  his  school.  To  gain  this  knowledge  the  instructor  must  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  teachers.  He  must  mingle  freely  with  them,  showing 
(what  he  ought  honestly  to  feel)  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  in  their  difficul- 
ties but  in  their  successes.  By  a  question  proposed  by  one  teacher  he  is  of- 
ten led  to  speak  of  that  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  many.  From  what  some 
teacher — too  bashful  perhaps,  to  speak  in  meeting — tells  of  some  plan  of  her 
owu  which  has  been  successful,  he  gathers  not  only  a  good  method,  but  some- 
thing which  he  can  lay  before  the  institute  with  the  psychological  reason  which 
explains  its  value.  Nor  is  this  sympathy  with  the  teachers  a  difficult  thing  to 
acquire. 

Although  one  is  sometimes  staggered  by  the  thought  of  the  number,  without 
even  a  good  elementary  education  and  without  any  special  fitness  or  special 
preparation  for  the  work,  who  are  teaching,  he  cannot  be  where  any  numberof 
teachers  are  gathered  together  without  a  profound  respect  for  the  conscientious 
devotion  to  duty  which  characterizes  so  many,  and  for  the  real  self  sacrifice 
which  many  make  for  the  sake  of  improving  themselves. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  proper  subjects  to  be  considered  in  an 
institute.  The  common  school  branches  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  them, 
school  management,  relation  of  parents  and  directors  to  the  school,  school  laws, 
how  teachers  may  interest  pupils  in  good  literature,  and  the  culture  of  the 
teacher.  Had  I  not,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly,  stated  my  hearty  concur- 
ence  in  the  opinion  held  by  some  of  the  oldest  instructors  in  our  State  that  the 
work  of  the  institute  should  be  largely  professional  and  not  academic,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  write  at  length  and  with  all  the  force  I  could  command,  against 
turning  the  institute  into  a  place  for  preparing  for  examinations, — and  exam- 
inations, too,  of  the  most  unprofessional  nature.  It  may  be  said  that  I  have 
not  named  in  my  list  pedagogy  or  psychology;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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treat  the  first  and  second  subjects  as  I  would  have  them  treated  without  basing 
the  work  on  these  kindred  sciences. 

Almost  any  reader  of  this  article  may  think  of  something  else  concerning 
this  broad  subject  that  ought  to  be  said:  he  will  think  of  the  aid  that  comes 
from  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  officer;  of  the  necessity  of  good 
order  on  the  part  of  those  in  attendance;  of  the  well-directed  question  box.  If 
he  has  been  an  instructor,  he  will  think  of  the  delightful  courtesies  that  have 
been  extended  to  him  so  generously  as  to  have  inspired  him  to  do  his  best;  and 
his  whole  soul  will  be  filled  with  the  desire  that  whatever  has  been  true  and 
good  in  what  he  has  said  may  bear  a  hundred- fold  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils 
whom  it  will  reach.  Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— All  the  school  buildings  of  Fremont  will  hereafter  be  heated  by  natural 
gas. 

— There  is  a  disposition,  in  some  quarters,  to  adopt  Monday  as  the  weekly 
school  holiday  instead  of  Saturday.  The  p]an  has  been  tried  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  in  Michigan  with  favorable  results. 

— We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  academy  at  Savannah,  Ashland  County, 
under  the  principalship  of  J.  W.  Bowlus,.  has  opened  this  year  with  an  attend- 
ance more  than  double  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

— The  Huron  County  institute  was  in  session  two  weeks,  beginning  Aug.  8. 
Supts.  Manley  and  Lasley  gave  instruction  the  first  week,  and  Supts.  Butler 
and  Einnison  the  second  week.    A  pleasant  and  profitable  session  is  reported. 

— The  Lake  County  institute  was  held  at  Painesville,  for  one  week,  beginning 
Aug.  22.  T.  W.  Harvey,  J.  H.  Shepherd,  and  J.  P.  Barden  were  the  instruc- 
tors. A  county  reading  circle  was  organized,  with  J.  P.  Barden  as  president 
and  W.  E.  Lumley  as  corresponding  secretary. 

— The  Lucas  County  institute  was  held  during  the  week  beginning  August 
29.  Messrs.  Moulton,  Compton,  Hutchinson  and  Rayhill,  and  Miss  Simmons, 
of  Normal  Park,  were  the  instructors.  Our  correspondent  reports  a  profitable 
time.    The  teachers  went  away  feeling  better  prepared  for  their  work. 

— The  Carroll  County  institute  held  a  session  of  one  week  at  Harlem  Springs, 
beginning  Aug.  15.  More  than  150  teachers  were  present,  besides  many  others 
interested  in  the  cause.  The  lectures  of  Prof.  Marsh  were  much  enjoyed.  0. 
W.  Kurtz  was  elected  president,  and  Alvin  Grunder,  secretary.  Next  year's 
session  will  be  held  at  Minerva. 

— The  schools  of  Kent,  under  the  superintendency  of  A.  B.  Stutzman,  seem 
to  be  taking  high  rank.  At  the  recent  State  Fair,  the  silver  medal  was  awarded 
their  superintendent  for  the  best  general  work  from  a  system  of  schools;  also 
six  diplomas  for  the  best  general  work  from  a  high  school ;  the  best  general 
work  from  any  one  grade,  every  pupil  being  represented ;  the  best  general 
work  from  the  A  grammar  school;  the  best  general  work  from  any  one  class  of 
the  A  grammar  school ;  the  best  general  work  from  a  system  of  primary  schools, 
and  the  best  general  work  from  any  one  class  of  a  primary  school. 
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— The  Union  County  institute  was  held  at  MaryBville,  for  two  weeks,  begin- 
ning Aug.  22.  M.  Manley,  Ed.  M.  Mills,  G.  W.  Walker,  and  L.  B.  Demorest 
were  the  instructors.  There  was  a  large  attendance  and  good  interest  H.  H. 
Spain  presided. 

— The  Wayne  County  institute  was  in  session  at  Wooster  two  weeks,  begin- 
ning August  15,  with  Drs.  Eirkwood  and  Eversole  as  instructors.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  and  a  good  time.  The  Institute  Record,  edited  by  T.  E.  Orr 
and  W.  E.  Hoover,  contains  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings.         P 

— The  Pickaway  County  institute  was  held  for  one  week  beginning  Aug.  22. 
J.  W.  McEinnon  and  M.  Manley  were  the  instructors.  We  had  solid  instruc- 
tion spiced  with  humor.  There  were  two  evening  sessions.  At  one,  Gen. 
Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  delivered  an  entertaining  lecture ;  at  the  other,  a  literary 
program  was  carried  out  and  a  good  social  time  was  enjoyed.  B.  B. 

— A  four  weeks  session  of  the  Holmes  County  institute  was  held  at  Millers- 
burg,  beginning  Aug.  1,  with  Supts.  McDowell  and  Baker  as  instructors.  Even- 
ing lectures  were  delivered  by  Commissioner  Tappan,  President  Scovel,  of 
Wooster  University,  and  President  Stubbs,  of  Baldwin  University.  The  inter- 
est was  well  sustained  throughout,  and  the  teachers  voted  to  hold  a  four  weeks 
session  next  year. 

— A  four  days  session  of  the  Harrison  County  institute  was  held  at  Cadiz, 
beginning  August  23.  S.  S.  Hamill,  elocutionist,  of  Chicago,  and  the  writer 
were  the  chief  instructors.  Several  good  papers  were  read  by  teachers  of  the 
county.  Commissioner  Tappan  made  an  official  visit,  addressing  the  institute 
and  citizens  at  an  evening  session.  Harrison  County  has  an  intelligent  and 
earnest  body  of  teachers.     Our  short  stay  among  them  was  very  pleasant 

— The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  under  consideration  a  proposi- 
tion to  establish  a  fund  for  retired  teachers,  "out  of  which  may  be  paid  to  de- 
serving teachers  of  twenty  years  or  more  service  in  our  city  schools,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  trustees  and  superintendent  of  instruction,  a  sum  an- 
nually, not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  maximum  salary  of  a  regular  teacher  in 
the  grammar  and  primary  grades,  after  such  teachers  have  been  retired  from 
service." 

— The  Enox  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Mt  Vernon,  0.,  com- 
mencing August  15,  and  continuing  in  session  five  days.  The  instructors  were 
0.  T.  Corson,  of  Cambridge,  and  M.  Manley,  of  Galion.  The  instruction  was 
excellent  and  gave  general  satisfaction.  The  attendance  was  better  than  usual, 
the  enrollment  being  179,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  88.  The  institute 
has  been  a  very  successful  one.  E.  B.  F. 

— The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Marion  County  institute  at  its 
recent  session: 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  Marion  Co.  most  heartily  endorse  the  bill, 
known  as  the  "  Albaugh  Bill,"  which  was  defeated  by  our  last  General  Assem- 
bly, and  most  earnestly  ask  its  reconsideration  soon,  as  we  truly  believe  that 
the  best  work  in  any  sphere  can  be  had  only  through  efficient  supervision. 

F.  W.  Stoll,  Prest. 

— The  Logan  Co.  Institute,  held  at  Bellefontaine,  closed  Aug.  19.  The  ses- 
sion was  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  one.    The  instructors  for  the  first  week 
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were  G.  W.  Butler,  and  Ed.  M.  Mills ;  for  the  second  week  C.  W.  Bennett  and 
Eel.  M.  Mills.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  Pres., 
S.L.Smith;  Vice  Pre*.,  L.  I.  Morse ;  Sec,  Anna  Smith;  Ex.  Com.,  H.  L. 
Frank,  Henry  Whitworth,  W.  D.  Pepple,  Miss  Emma  Pool,  and  Miss  Mellie 
Bateman. 

— The  Clinton  County  institute  closed  at  Wilmington,  August  5th,  after  a 
very  profitable  two  weeks  session.  M.  Manley,  of  Galion,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams, 
of  Delaware,  and  county  examiners  West,  Van  Pelt  and  Sewell  were  the  in- 
structors. The  enrollment  reached  141.  For  the  ensuing  year,  W.  F.  Whinery, 
of  Sabina,  was  elected  president ;  C.  W.  Wright,  of  New  Vienna,  vice  presi- 
dent; and  Miss  Frank  Smith,  of  New  Vienna,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Martin  Kennedy. 

— The  Washington  County  institute  was  held  the  week  beginning  Aug.  22, 
The  following  terse  report  tells  the  whole  story : 

"  We  had  a  first  rate  session  of  the  institute  from  beginning  to  end.  Near- 
ly or  quite  300  teachers  present.  Prof.  M.  B.  Andrews,  Miss  Sutherland,  Prof, 
Chamberlain  and  Dr.  Andrews  were  the  instructors.  Dr.  Tappan  was  present 
Friday  and  gave  some  talks  on  various  subjects,  and  lectured  in  the  evening 
to  a  large  audience,  on  Township  Organization.  J.  D.  P. 

-VThe  Darke  County  institute  held  at  Greenville,  Aug.  8-19,  enrolled 
245.  Dr.  W.  G.  Williams,  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns,  Miss  Marie  Jacque,  Supt  J.  T. 
Martz  and  Supt.  F.  Gillum  Cromer  did  the  work.  Officers  for  ensuing  year: 
Pres.,  J.  T.  Martz;  Vice,  W.  W.  Teegarden;  Secretary, Miss Ona Jones;  Exec- 
utive Com.,  F.  Gillum  Cromer,  P.  C.  Zemer  and  B.  B.  Harlan.  The  associa- 
tion will  meet  in  Greenville  on  the  second  Saturday  of  Oct. 

— The  Delaware  County  institute  held  a  session  of  one  week  at  Delaware,  be- 
ginning Aug.  29,  with  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Hinsdale  as  instructors.  There 
was  an  enrollment  of  270,  about  200  of  these  being  teachers,  and  150  expecting 
to  teach  in  the  county  the  coming  year;  only  16,  however,  expected  to  bold 
their  positions  for  the  entire  time  school  is  to  be  taught  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. The  principles  embodied  in  the  Albaugh  Bill  were  freely  discussed  and 
adopted.  Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  Pres.,  Rev.  J. 
S.  Campbell;  Vice  Pres.,  E.  P.  Hoover;  Sec,  John  Shoemaker;  Treas.,  W. 
G.  Williams;  Ex.  Com.,  E.  A.  Brobst,  D.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Bowers. 

— Butler  County  institute  was  in  session  five  days.  There  were  163  enrolled, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  84.  E.  T.  Nelson,  of  Delaware,  and  E. 
S.  Cox,  of  Portsmouth,  were  the  instructors.  Dr.  Tappan  was  with  us  on 
Wednesday  and  lectured  in  the  evening  on  "  Township  Schools."  Mr.  Col 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  "Emerson  and  his  Contemporaries,"  Prof.  E. 
T.  Nelson  gave  two  very  interesting  lectures,  "  Moses,  a  Sanitarian,"  and  his 
famous  Chautauqua  lecture,  "  Left  Handed  People."  At  the  business  session, 
W.  P.  Cope  was  re-elected  president,  J.  A.  Kelly,  secretary,  L.  A.  Miller  and 
S.  C.  Landis,  executive  committee.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  October.  L.  F.  J. 

— The  Greene  Co.  teachers'  institute  closed  a  week's  session  August  26. 
The  instructors  were  Prof.  W.  S.  Goodnough,  in  Drawing ;  Dr.  W.  H.  De  Motte, 
in  Psychology  and  Pedagogy;  and  S.  Ogan,  in   Grammar.    Enrollment  181 
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Average  daily  attendance  112.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  enthu- 
siastic institutes  we  have  had  in  this  county  for  a  number  of  years.  Especially 
did  the  teachers  take  a  deep  interest  in  drawing,  as  presented  by  Prof.  Good- 
nough.  The  drawings  made  by  the  Columbus  schools  at  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association,  at  Chicago,  were  shown.  Many  citizens  visited  the  Institute 
to  examine  the  drawings,  and  were  astonished  at  their  beauty  and  variety. 

G.  H.  b: 

— The  Wayne,  Ashland  and  Medina  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  sixth 
meeting  at  West  Salem,  Oct.  28  and  29,  '87.  The  program  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  the  previous  meetings.  The  Friday  evening  lecture  will  be  de- 
livered by  the  noted  John  Miller.  On  Saturday's  program  will  be  found  the 
names  of  Etta  V.  Thomas,  of  Wooster,  Carrie  Bender,  of  Ashland,  Sada  Percy, 
of  Shreve,  J.  L.  Wright,  of  Orrville,  F.  D.  Ward,  of  Le  Roy,  B.  F.  Hoover,  of 
Seville,  H.  H.  Cully,  of  Dalton,  and  others.  Mrs.  Denie  Powell,  elocutionist, 
of  Smithville,  and  Prof.  T.  A.  Peake,  of  Kansas  City,  will  be  present.  Let  all 
the  teachers  of  the  three  counties  attend.  H. 

— The  Wyandot  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Upper  Sandusky, 
August  22,  for  a  two  weeks  session.  The  instruction  for  the  first  week  was 
given  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  of  Findlay,  and  Supt  A.  G.  Crouse,  of  Marion ; 
and  for  the  second  week,  by  Supt.  Crouse,  and  Supt.  W.  A.  Baker,  of  Upper 
Sandusky.  The  officers  of  last  year  were  all  re-elected.  J.  J.  Smith,  Upper 
Sandusky,  President;  Myrtle  M.  Byron,  Upper  Sandusky,  Vice-President;  R. 
F.  Beausay,  Pitt,  Secretary;  S.  P.  Kail,  Upper  Sandusky,  Treasurer.  The 
association  also,  by  a  large  majority,  voted  in  favor  of  a  four  weeks  Normal 
Institute  next  year.  R.  F.  Beausay,  of  Pitt,  was  elected  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  0.  T.  R.  C.  R.  F.  B. 

— The  17th  annual  session  of  the  Putnam  Co.  teachers'  institute  convened  at 
Ottawa,  0.,  Aug.  8th,  1887,  and  continued  five  days.  This  session  was  one  of 
the  most  profitable  ever  held  in  the  county.  Our  able  corps  of  instructors, 
C.  C.  Miller,  of  Ottawa,  I.  L.  Harman,  of  Leipsic,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Williams,  of 
Delaware,  0.,  all  did  excellent  work.  Excellent  and  instructive  evening  lec- 
tures were  given  by  Rev.  Peter  Biggs,  Dr.  W.  G.  Williams,  and  C.  C.  Miller.  Dr. 
Eli  T.  Tappan,  State  School  Commissioner,  gave  the  institute  two  interesting 
lectures  on  Friday,  Aug.  12.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  Pres.,  J.  C  Light;  Sec'y.,  P.  H.  Beck;  Ex.  Com.,  J.  H.  Barnett, 
F.  H.  Rauh,  and  Geo.  Miller.  J.  H. 

— The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  Guernsey  County  teachers'  insti- 
tute convened  at  Cumberland,  August  22,  and  closed  the  following  Friday. 
There  were  about  100  teachers  present,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  meetings  of  teachers  ever  held  in  the  county.  This  unusual  in- 
terest was  mainly  due  to  the  intelligent  work  done  by  the  instructors,  Dr.  W. 
H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Prof.  John  McBurney,  of  Cambridge.  No  time 
was  wasted  in  elaborate  discussions  of  hair  splitting  distinctions  between  the 
"  new  and  the  old,"  but  there  was  presented  a  good,  sound  common-sense  view 
of  what  education  is,  and  how  the  teacher  can  secure  the  happiest  results  from 
his  work. 

The  session  for  1888  will  be  held  at  Cumberland  the  last  week  in  August 
A.  R.  McCulloch,  of  Cumberland,  is  chairman  of  Ex.  Com.  for  the  coming 
year,  and  E.  E.  Smock,  of  Cambridge,  0.,  Secretary.  E.  E.  S. 
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— The  teachers  of  Henry  County  met  in  institute  session  on  22nd  of  August 
with  a  good  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  E.  P.  Ewers,  of  Fayette, 
0.,  handled  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  and  school  government  in  a  manner  ap- 
preciated by  all.  Jas.  H.  Rayhill,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  upon  the  subject  of 
elocution,  surpassed  any  instruction  in  that  line  that  Henry  County  teachers 
have  before  enjoyed.  W.  W.  Weaver,  of  Napoleon,  0.,  presented  the  subjects 
of  geography,  history  and  advanced  grammar  in  a  practical  light,  and  all  the 
work  carried  with  it  the  experience  and  thought  of  the  instructors.  The  even- 
ings were  occupied  in  turn  by  the  several  instructors. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are : 

W.  W.  Weaver,  Napoleon,  Pres. ;  Josie  McColley,  Vice  Pres. ;  May  Barnes, 
Secretary. 

— The  Warren  County  institute  was  held  at  Lebanon  the  week  beginning 
August  29.  Prof.  A.  H.  Tuttle,  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook  and  the  writer  did  the 
work.  The  teachers  of  Warren  County  know  how  to  conduct  an  institute.  The 
session  opened  promptly  Monday  morning  with  nearly  a  hundred  teachers 
present.  A  good  spirit  prevailed  throughout,  and  all  entered  heartily  into  the 
work>  Supt's  Lukens  and  Bennett  and  other  leading  teachers  of  the  county 
were  present  at  every  session,  each  contributing  his  part  to  the  interest  and 
profit  of  the  occasion.  The  last  afternoon  was  "  directors1  day.1'  There  was 
not  a  large  number  of  directors  present,  but  some  effective  blows  were  struck 
for  township  organization.  The  entire  institute  was  very  hospitably  entertained 
one  evening  at  the  residence  of  President  Holbrook.  Commissioner  Tappan 
was  present  and  addressed  the  institute  at  one  of  the  afternoon  sessions.  We 
carried  away  with  us  very  pleasant  impressions  of  Lebanon  and  Warren  Coun- 
ty teachers. 

— The  twenty-first  annual  institute  of  the  Morrow  Co.,  teachers'  association 
was  held  at  Mt.  Gilead,  beginning  Aug.  15,  and  ending  Aug.  26.  J.  W.  Knott, 
of  Tiffin,  and  M.  Manley,  of  Galion,  were  the  only  foreign  instructors.  The 
home  instructors  were  J.  H.  Snyder,  A.  L.  Banker,  B.  T.  Jinkins,  M.  W.  Spear, 
F.  W.  Stoll  and  C.  E.  Qalleber.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  teachers  and  school  di- 
rectors on  Thursday,  Aug.  18,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote:  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  re- 
organization of  the  township  schools  would  be  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  the  educational  interests  of  our  county;  and  that  we  recommend  the  passage 
by  our  State  Legislature,  of  a  measure  similar  to  the  bill  known  as  the  Albaugh 
bill-"  Officers  for  the  following  year  are: — President,  T.  D.  Riddle;  Vice 
Presidents,  H.  F.  Ault,  C.  E.  Galleber  and  Stella  Drury;  Secretary,  Maggie 
Mateer;  Treasurer,  A.  L.  Banker.  M.  W.  S. 

— The  institute  held  at  Medina,  beginning  Aug.  8,  and  continuing  two  weeks, 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  County.  The  instructors  were  E.  F.  Moul- 
ton,  of  Warren,  R.  H.  Kinnison,  of  Wellington,  Arthur  Powell,  of  Wadsworth, 
F.  D.  Ward,  of  LeRoy,  and  J.  R.  Kennan,  of  Medina.  Over  300  teachers  at- 
tended, and  almost  every  session  was  attended  by  many  visitors.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  entire  institute  were  printed  in  The  Medina  Institute  Record,  a 
neat  journal,  edited  and  published  by  B.  F.  Hoover,  of  Seville.  A  copy  of 
this  paper  was  sent  by  the  Executive  Comittee  to  every  school  officer  in  the 
county.    The  officers  for  next  year  are,  Irwin  Ward,  President ;  M.  W.    Eopp 
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and  C.  Z.  Ganyard,  Vice  Presidents;  Kate  Carlton,  Sec'y;  Cora  Hills,  Asst. 
Sec'y ;  £.  A.  Clement,  J.  A.  Lowrie  and  J.  F.  Dix,  Executive  Committee. 
The  Reading  Circle  is  to  be  continued.  B.  F.  Hoover  was  chosen  to  take  ex- 
Supt.  Herriman's  place  as  Corresponding  Member  for  Medina  County.  Thus 
we  move  on.  B. 

— The  Stark  County  Teachers'  institute  held  its  twenty-third  annual  session 
at  Canal  Fulton,  beginning  Aug.  29,  and  continuing  one  week.  Dr.  Alston 
Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  0.,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Schaeffer,  Pres.  Keystone  Normal  School, 
Pa.,  were  the  instructors.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  teachers  were  en- 
rolled, who  hold  certificates  to  teach  in  Stark  County.  The  people  in  the  com- 
munity were  awakened  on  school  matters,  and  large  numbers  attended  every 
session,  manifesting  as  much  interest  in  the  institute  work  as  the  teachers.  A 
daily  paper  was  issued  by  our  enterprising  editor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Yockey,  called  The 
Institute  Record,  containing  a  full  synopsis  of  the  lectures  and  proceedings; 
this  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Canton.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  I.  M.  Taggart,  Pres.;  J.  E.  Mc- 
Kean  and  W.  F.  Harsh,  Vice  Pres.;  C.  L.  Hiner,  Sec'y;  W.  B.  Carter  and  T. 
H.  Smith,  Ex.  Com.  I.  M.  Taggart,  Sec'y. 

— The  teachers  of  Montgomery  County  closed  a  two  weeks  institute  Aug,  26. 
The  work  was  done  the  first  week  by  home  talent,  and  was  considered  decidedly 
superior  in  interest  and  efficiency  to  all  former  efforts  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
county.  The  committee  had  previously  assigned  work  to  a  number  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  they  came  well  prepared.  The  papers  read  were 
of  a  high  order,  embracing  almost  every  phase  of  school  work ;  and  the  earnest 
discussions  following  evinced  the  deep  interest  of  our  teachers  in  every  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  The  instructors  for  the  second  week  were 
Dr.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  both  of  whom  did 
excellent  work,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  our  teachers.  The  enroll- 
ment reached  254,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  175.  More  thor- 
ough and  extended  arrangements  were  made  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
reading  circle  than  ever  before.  Reorganization  resulted  in  the  re-election  of 
nearly  all  the  old  officers,  Mr.  H.  S.  Fox,  Prin.  of  the  Brookville  schools,  is 
president,  and  Miss  Orilla  H.  Bryant,  of  Dayton,  is  secretary. 

W.  J.  Patterson. 

— The  Erie  County  institute,  held  the  week  before  the  opening  of  schools 
was  not  largely  attended,  but  a  deep  interest  was  manifested  by  those  present. 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  of  Mansfield,  was  the  only  outside  instructor. 
She  was  so  highly  appreciated  by  our  teachers  that  her  services  have  been  se- 
cured for  next  year.  J.  0.  Versoy,  H.  A.  Myers  and  A.  A.  Bartow  conducted 
the  work  in  mathematics,  history,  geography,  and  theory  and  practice.  Erie 
Co.  is  not  enthusiastic  on  the  institute  question,  as  has  been  proven  by  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past  eight  years.  Taken  from  a  comatose  state  in  1879,  and 
carefully  nursed  by  U.  T.  Curran,  Alston  Ellis,  A.  A.  Bartow,  and  others,  it 
has  not  secured  an  average  attendance  of  over  forty  teachers  from  then  till  the 
present  time. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  from  time  to  time  for  this  lack  of  inter- 
est, the  latest  being  that  our  surroundings  (like  our  lady  teachers)  are  too  at- 
tractive ;  the  islands,  the  peninsula,  and  the  inland  rural  districts  drawing  our 
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teachers  away  from  the  institute.  A  resolution  favoring  township  supervision 
was  carried.  Supt.  Myers  was  chosen  Pres.  again,  and  Vice  Pres.  J.  0.  Ver- 
soy  was  also  re-elected.    Miss  Marie  C.  Weier  was  chosen  secretary.  * 

— Crawford  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Bucyrus,  beginning  Aug- 
ust 22nd,  and  ending  August  26th.  The  subjects  of  reading,  geography,  his- 
tory and  theory  and  practice,  were  well  treated  by  E.  A.  Jones,  of  Massillon, 
0.  This  is  his  second  year  in  this  county.  J.  H.  Snyder,  of  Mt.  Gilead,  O., 
taught  arithmetic,  orthography,  and  grammar.  J.  H.  Baldwin,  of  Baldwin's 
Academy,  at  Bucyrus,  gave  a  series  of  drills  in  penmanship.  A  number  of  es- 
says were  read  by  teachers  of  the  association,  as  follows : 

F.  H.  Flickinger — Beading  as  a  Means  of  Improvement.  A.  F.  Shrebley — 
Corporal  Punishment.  A.  J.  Myers — The  Philosophy  of  Teaching.  Amos 
Keller — The  Physical  Basis  of  Education.  Mrs.  Mary  Beer—"  Isms."  Miss 
Ida  Pope — The  Object  of  Education. 

The  afternoon  of  Aug.  25  was  devoted  to  a  "  directors'  session."  Three  pa- 
pers relating  to  school  organization  were  read.  1.  Grading  of  Country  Schools, 
by  A.  H.  Laughbaum.  2.  Needs  of  Country  Schools,  by  Examiner  W.  B. 
Forrest.  3.  Township  Supervision,  by  Albert  Beal.  The  attendance  at  this 
session  was  large,  and  the  interest  in  the  discussions  was  well  sustained.  A 
course  of  good  evening  lectures  was  presented,  as  follows : 

Rev.  T.  J.  Shepard,  The  Ordinance  of  1787 ;  Supt.  E.  A.  Jones,  The  Home 
and  the  School;  Supt.  F.  M.  Hamilton,  From  the  Lakes  to  the  Sea;  Prof.  A. 
A.  Graham,  Early  Ohio  History  (Illustrated  with  Magic  Lantern).  The  offi- 
cers elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are,  President,  Amos  Keller,  Sulphur  Springs, 
0.;  Secretary,  Ida  M.  Pope,  Bucyrus,  0.;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Forrest,  Osceola, 
0. ;  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  0.  T.  R.  C,  Supt.  J.  J.  Bliss,  Crestline,  0. 

A.  B. 
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— D.  N.  Cross  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Moscow,  0. 

— Harry  Corns  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Northwood  school,  Co- 
lumbus, 0. 

— W.  A.  Baker  has  been  appointed  on  the  Wyandot  County  board  of  school 
examiners. 

— C.  S.  D.  Shawan  has  exchanged  Hilliard,  Franklin  Co.,  for  Jamestown, 
Greene  Co. 

— D.  A.  Sharp  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Agoata,  j 

Marion  Co.,  0.  ' 

— Morris   Bowers,  of  Tupper*s  Plains,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Pomeroy,  0. 

— H.  L.  Franks  succeeds  Rev.  John  Williamson  on  the  Logan  County  Board  ( 

of  School  Examiners. 

— E.  H.  Webb  has  entered  upon  his  seventh  year  at  North  Fairfield,  with  * 

very  encouraging  prospects. 
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— H.  H.  Spain  has  entered  upon  his  third  year  of  work  at  Unionville  Center, 
Union  Co.,  at  an  increased  salary. 

— D.  S.  Bricker  is  serving  his  tenth  year  in  the  grammar  department  of  the 
schools  of  New  Bremen,  Auglaize  Co.,  0. 

— C.  C.  Miller,  of  Ottawa,  is  to  be  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Columbiana 
County  institute,  to  be  held  this  month. 

— Mrs.  R.  M.  Dixon,  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  Ada  Normal  school,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  a  California  college. 

— G.  N.  Carruthers,  late  superintendent  of  schools  at  Salem,  Columbiana 
Co.,  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Oberlin,  0. 

— Rev.  H.  F.  Harrington,  for  twenty-three  years  superintendent  of  schools  at 
New  Bedford.  Mass.,  died  at  Eeene,  N.  H.,  Sept.  19,  at  the  age  of  74. 

— J.  0.  Caldwell,  of  South  Salem,  Ross  Co.  0.,  has  accepted  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  Friends'  College  at  Wilmington,  0. 

N.  W.  Bates,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Madison  Co.,  0.,  has  been  called  to  the  chair 
of  Latin  and  English  in  the  State  Normal  College  at  Florence,  Ala. 

— T.  T.  Waters,  of  Eingsville,  Ashtabula  Co.,  0.,  has  resigned  his  position 
there  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  a  college  just  starting  at  Fargo,  Dakota. 

— Dr.  Alston  Ellis  received  a  flattering  testimonial  from  the  Sandusky  Board 
of  Education,  on  his  retiring  from  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  that 
city. 

— John  C.  Ridge  has  been  among  the  institutes  the  past  summer.  He  gave 
instruction  in  the  institute  at  Springfield.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  Darke 
County  institute. 

— W.  P.  Maclay,  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  college,  and  of  the  State  normal 
school  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  is  associated  with  B.  B.  Hall  in  the  Western  Reserve 
Normal  school,  at  Milan,  0.  * 

— W.  W.  Ross,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Fremont,  was  offered  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  schools  of  Sandusky,  at  a  salary  of  $2000  with  a  prospective 
increase,  but  declined  to  accept. 

— Edward  Truman,  of  Parkman,  Geauga  Co.,  has  been  called  to  the  super- 
intendency of  the  schools  of  Nelson  township,  Portage  Co.  Township  super- 
vision is  slowly  but  surely  making  its  own  way. 

— Frank  P.  Davidson,  of  the  Springfield  high  school,  has  removed  to  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  is  engaged  with  others  in  building  up  a  college.  The 
institution  has  a  grant  of  land  worth  $250,000. 

— A  lady  of  eleven  years  experience,  eight  in  the  High  School,  wishes  to 
obtain  a  position  in  some  High  School,  at  the  holidays  or  any  time  after  the 
present  month.    Address  the  Editor  of  this  magazine. 

— Rev.  Chas.  Davis,  recently  elected  to  succeed  T.  C.  Flanegin  in  the  super- 
intendency of  the  Pomeroy  schools,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  because  of 
his  inability  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  local  board  of  examiners. 

— B.  A.  Hinsdale  gave  instruction  in  the  Cincinnati  city  institute,  held  the 
first  week  of  September.  The  papers  say  he  won  golden  opinions  from  the 
Cincinnati  teachers.  Institute  and  lecture  committees  should  read  Mr.  Hins- 
dalefB  announcement  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Monthly. 
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— William  Emerson  White,  youngest  son  of  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Jessie  F.  Thompson,  daughter  of  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, were  married  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  September  22.  Both  were  graduated  at 
Purdue,  class  of  '81.  They  will  reside  at  Winfield,  Kansas,  where  Mr.  White 
is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

— Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  who  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  drawing  department  of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  has  declined  the  position. 
Prof.  Thompson  has  had  charge  of  the  industrial  art  department  of  Purdue  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  under  his  hands  the  department  has  grown  into  a  high 
state  of  efficiency  and  importance.  The  citizens  of  Lafayette  and  the  friends 
of  the  University  in  general  made  a  very  earnest  protest  against  his  removal, 
resulting  in  his  decision  to  remain. 


BOOKS. 


Educational  Mosaics,  by  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Principal  Rhode  Island  Nor- 
mal School,  published  by  Silver,  Rogers  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  a  collection  of  best 
thoughts  from  best  writers,  on  the  subject  of  education.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred writers  are  represented,  and  the  selections  vary  in-length  from  two  or 
three  lines  to  as  many  pages.  The  writers  are  chiefly  modern.  Our  own  Gar- 
field, Hancock,  White,  Andrews,  and  Hinsdale  are  included.  The  volume  is  a 
fair  reflection  of  modern  thought  on  educational  topics.  It  is  a  book  from 
which  the  busy  teacher  may  draw  inspiration  at  odd  moments,  where  there  is 
not  time  for  protracted  reading  or  study. 

We  have  from  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  The  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric, 
with  Illustrative  Examples.  By  John  F.  Genung,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic),  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  College.  It  deals  with  those  elements  of  the  subject 
which  may  be  applied  in  the  construction  of  literature,  and  which  may  be  im- 
parted by  teaching.  Every  important  principle  is  illustrated  by  examples 
from  good  literature.  The  work  consists  of  two  parts.  Part  I  treats  of  Style, 
Part  II,  of  Invention.    The  book  impresses  us  as  one  of  unusual  merit. 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar.  By  William  G.  Williams,  LL.  D.,  Wright 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity.   Published  by  the  author,  at  Delaware,  0. 

This  is  a  very  small  book,  with  large  contents.  It  contains  the  substance  of 
what  the  author  has  taught  forty  college  classes  and  nearly  a  hundred  teach- 
ers' institutes,  and  is  not,  of  course,  designed  for  beginners.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  terseness  and  exactness  of  statement,  as  well  as  for  its  scientific  accur- 
acy. Probably,  nowhere  else  can  so  much  of  the  science  of  English  grammar 
be  found  in  such  small  compass.  It  is  invaluable  for  teachers  and  advanced 
classes. 

Health  Lessons — A  Primary  Book,  by  Jerome  Walker,  M.  D.,  consists  of  a 
series  of  very  entertaining  talks  on  such  topics  as  What  our  Bodies  Need,  Air 
and  Sunlight,  Use  and  Abuse  of  Food,  Warmth  and  Clothing,  Cleanliness, 
Work  and  Play,  etc.  The  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system  also  receive  attention.    The  book  is  highly  illustrated  and  well  calcu- 
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latcd  to  interest  young  people.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York. 

Essays  on  Birds  and  Bees,  by  John  Burroughs,  with  an  introduction  by 
Mary  E.  Burt,  is  No.  28,  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.' 8  Riverside  Literature 
Series.     Boston,  September   1887. 

Chauvenefs  Treatise  on  Elementary  Geometry.  Revised  and  Abridged  by 
W.  E.  Byerly,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  University.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.    Price,  $1.20. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.  also  publish  Beginners1  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Hygiene^  including  Scientific  Instruction  on  the  Effects  of  Stimulants  and 
Narcotics  on  the  Growing  Body,  by  John  C.  Cutter,  M.  D.,  and  Intermediate 
Anatomy »,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  being  a  revision  of  Calvin  Cutter's  First 
Book  on  Anatomy,  etc.     By  John  C.  Cutter,  M.  D. 

Appleton1 s  Physical  Geography.  Prepared  on  a  New  and  Original  Plan. 
By  Drs.  Quackenbos,  Newberry,  Hitchcock,  and  others.  Published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  "new  and  original  plan"  on  which  this  work  has  been  prepared  con- 
sists in  the  assignment  of  a  department  to  each  of  ten  specialists  who  are  rec- 
ognized as  authorities  in  their  respective  departments.  This  seems  eminently 
appropriate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  physical  geography  reaches  into  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  all  the  physical  sciences.  The  plan  has  resulted  in  a  very  valua- 
ble text-book — thorough,  fresh,  reliable,  attractive.  The  maps  and  pictorial 
illustrations,  prepared  by  eminent  designers  and  engravers,  serve  as  embellish- 
ments, while  they  furnish  the  latest  and  most  accurate  information. 

Practical  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  By  A.  N.  Raub,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Phil- 
adelphia: Raub  &  Co.     1887. 

The  first  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  let- 
ter writing.  This  is  followed  by  more  than  two  hundred  pages  of  rhetoric 
proper.  Each  topic  or  principle  discussed  is  followed  by  copious  examples  for 
practice,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  fluency  and  grace  as  well  as  ac- 
curacy, in  composition.  The  contents  of  the  book  justify  its  title — Practical 
Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  Calvin  Patterson,  Su- 
perintendent of  Instruction,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Sheldon  k  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

This  is  the  second  book  of  the  author's  language  course  and  completes  the 
series.  It  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  somewhat  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  grammar,  and  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  rhetoric  for  the  ordin- 
nary  high  school  course.  It  is,  altogether,  just  such  a  book  as  should  have  a 
place  in  every  high  school. 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader.  Complete  Classical  Reader  for  seventh 
and  eighth  school  years.  Sketches  of  German  authors,  and  thirteen  portraits ; 
essays  on  German  and  German-American  literature;  and  other  valuable  fea- 
tures. Cloth,  325  pp.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  k  Co.,  Cincinnati,  New  York  and 
Boston. 

This  completes  the  new  Eclectic  German  Series — a  series  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  and  excellence. 
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The  House  I  Live  In.  An  Elementary  Physiology  for  children.  With 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  human  system.  12mo.,  full  cloth,  96  pp.  Fully  illustrated 
with  engravings  and  full  page  colored  plates.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston. 

Written  in  a  simple  and  attractive  style,  this  little  book  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  young  learners. 

Gilmaris  Historical  Readers.  By  Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A.,  Member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association ;  Author  of "  A  History  of  the  American 
People,"  and  other  works.  Interstate  Publishing  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
They  are  graded  as  follows : 

I.  The  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  America.    1  vol.    128  pp.    Price, 

36  cents. 

II.  The  Colonization  of  America.    1vol.    160  pp.    Price,  48  cents. 

III.  The  Making  of  fhc  American  Nation.  1  vol.  192  pp.  Price,  60 
cents. 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds,  For  Boys  and  Girls.  By  James  Johonnot.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Facts  and  Fictions  of  Menial  Healing.  By  Chas.  M.  Barrows.  Boston: 
H.  H.  Carter  and  Karrick.     1887. 

Thirteen  Stories  of  the  Far  West.  By  Forbes  Heermans.  Cloth,  12 mo., 
pp.  263.     (Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher.    $1.25). 

Twilight  Thoughts:  Stories  for  Children  and  Child  Lovers.  By  Mary  S. 
Claude.  Edited  by  Mary  L.  Avery,  with  a  Preface  by  Matthew  Arnold.  Bos- 
ton: Ginn  A  Co.     1887. 

Maglotfs  Manual  of  Geography,  published  at  Ada,  0.,  by  L.  J.  Kemp,  is 
suited  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  advanced  students.  Besides  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  the  subject,  in  all  its  departments,  the  work  contains  a  vast 
collection  of  statistics,  historic  incidents,  and  curious  information,  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  general  reader. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
year  ending  June  30,  1887.    T.  H.  Crawford. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October  has  a  beautiful  frontispiece  por- 
trait and  sketch  of  Earl  Wilhelm  Scheele,  the  great  chemist  of  the  last  century; 
a  very  lucid  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  by  Prof.  Le  Conte ;  the 
fourth  installment  of  David  A.  Wells's  The  Economic  Disturbances  since  1873; 
The  Savagery  of  Boyhood,  by  John  Johnson,  Jr. ;  and  numerous  other  valuable 
articles.  The  present  number  ends  yol.  XXXI.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  opens  with  a  series  of  old  letters  under 
the  title  of  *'  An  Uncloseted  Skeleton/'  which  the  reader  may  conclude  after 
all  is  a  clever  story  in  epistolary  form.  Dr.  Holmes  writes  with  charming 
simplicity  of  English  climate  and  English  people.  There  are  serials  and  other 
stones  and  sketches,  poems  and  book  reviews,  making,  altogether,  a  rich  in- 
tellectual feast    Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  North  American  Review  is  an  open  arena.  Any  contestant  with  a 
bright,  sharp  lance  is  at  liberty  to  enter,  no  matter  what  cause  he  espouses. 
The  North  American  is  widely  read  by  thinking  people. 
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ON  THE  ART  OF   FORGETTING. 


BY    A   GRADUATE. 

This  is  Christmas  day.  The  children  have  had  their  excitement,  and, 
in  the  lull,  I  have  been  thinking  over  my  numerous  years  of  teaching, 
lam  happy  to  note  the  fact  that  I  have  forgotten  the  miseries — most  of 
them,  if  there  were  many.  My  present  experience  is  in  evidence  that 
there  must  have  been  disturbances  and  disquietudes  in  former  times, 
and,  unluckily,  I  am  one  of  the  "  so  called"  thin-skinned  varieties  of 
the  genus  pedagogue ;  but,  from  the  first,  I  resolved  that  I  would  car- 
ry home  none  of  the  vexations  of  the  school  day.  I  have  not  always 
been  able  to  do  this,  to  the  letter ;  but,  I  have  in  the  spirit,  generally, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  obeyed  my  second  rule,  which  is  never  to  talk 
over  school  troubles  with  my  family.  If  I  have  made  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  it  has  been,  without  exception,  a  matter  of  regret. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  memory  recalls  with  infinite  pleasure  the 
many  hundreds  of  bright  faces  of  the  boys  and  of  the  girls  whom  I 
shall  never  cease  to  love,  and  whose  love  is  also  mine  as  I  verily  and 
honestly  believe.  We  had  our  little  contests,  and  I  had  my  appro- 
priate share  of  " malignant  epitaphs" ;  but  I  gave  them,  at  the  least, 
straw  for  their  bricks,  and  tried  to  do  my  part  of  the  work  under  the 
eye  of  the  overseer  of  us  all.     Very  likely,  I  often  came  short  of  what 
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I  had  proposed,  and  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  some  of  my  best  meant 
efforts  went  all  to  the  wrong.  I  know  there  were  such ;  because  that 
is  the  common  lot  of  us  all.  If  I  could  recall  them,  I  would  not,  be- 
cause they  are  part  of  the  past  and  I  have  already  learned  all  the  les- 
sons they  can  teach  me.  I  made  it  a  part  of  my  daily  experience  to 
correct  such  errors,  and  only  those  that  are  inborn  remain.  However, 
enough  of  these  remain  to  dampen  any  exaltation  of  self  pride,  and 
my  experience  must  have  its  parallel  in  many  of  those  who  read  these 
confessions. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  feel  that  I  am  not  without  reward  from  my 
old  pupils.  I  have  from  them  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  smile,  which 
proves  to  me  that  they  too  have  forgotten  the  friction  of  our  bye-gone 
collidings  and  'collisions.  Friction,  there  doubtless  was,  and  loads  of 
it.  My  grindstone  turned  hard  and  I  was  resolute  not  to  have  a  pref- 
erence for  the  "speckled  axe."  But  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  pro- 
cess bore  more  heavily  upon  me  than  upon  my  pupils.  Having  made 
up  my  mind  that  a  thing  had  to  be  done,  I  did  it,  although  the  price 
sometimes  proved  excessive.  Of  course,  this  remark  can  only  refer 
to  methods  of  comparative  expediency,  as  there  can  be  no  price  set 
upon  right  doing  (although  the  "right"  is  frequently  a  matter  of  def- 
inition). 

I  have  a  general  recollection  of  my  deeds  and  doings  as  a  teacher 
for  several  decades  past,  which  resolves  itself  into  a  record  of  diligent 
work  and  honest  intention.  As  to  details,  I  am  at  one  with  the  boy 
who  acknowledged  that  his  memory  was  somewhat  defective ;  but  that 
his  '  forgettory '  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  vexations  and  an- 
noyances of  these  years  have  gone  with  them.  Once  in  a  while,  I  am 
reminded  of  some  disagreeable  incident,  but  the  reminder  is  more  dis- 
agreeable than  the  original.  These  are,  as  the  ancients  phrased  it, 
"  things  done,"  and  there  is  little  need  for  their  doing  over. 

Much  the  better  is  it  to  take  Saint  Paul  for  a  monitor :  "Forgetting 
those  things  that  are  behind,  and  pressing  forward  to  those  that  are  be- 
fore " — Was  he  thinking  of  Atalanta  when  he  wrote  this  ?  or  thinking 
of  obligations  explicit  and  implicit  which  encumber  all  of  us  ? 

Atalanta  is  dead ;  the  past  is  dead ;  the  thing  you  did  yesterday  is 
beyond  recall ;  and  little  remains  beyond  the  thought  of  doing  better. 
With  this  embalmed  in  the  heart,  all  the  rest  should  be  buried  forever. 

The  French  have  a  proverb,  "Forgetting:  that  is  the  secret  of  brave 
and  creative  natures."  I  confess  that  when  I  first  saw  this  I  did  not 
comprehend  it,  possibly  because  my  nature  is  neither  brave  nor  crea- 
tive ;  but  the  longer  I  have  studied  it  the  more  force  do  I  find  in  it 
I  find  in  it  also  consolation.     My  first  school,  mea  judice,  was  as  good 
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a  one  as  could  be  had  then  or  now  for  $12.00  monthly;  but  it  fell  so 
far  below  my  notions  of  the  model,  that  in  years  after  I  proposed,  in 
good  faith,  to  duplicate  my  winter,  and  was  dissuaded  only  by  the  ar- 
guments of  one  fully  cognizant  of  the  facts,  that  I  had  earned  my  fee, 
such  as  it  was.  Perhaps  so;  I  was  only  a -boy.  I  have  the  feeling 
still  that  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  Frogville  for  a  term.  The  years 
will  not  come  back,  neither  will  Joe,  nor  Betty,  nor  Mary  and  Martha, 
the  twins,  nor  the  ten  sisters  from  the  Forks,  nor  the  big  boy  I  flogged, 
nor  the  imbecile  imposed  upon  me,  nor  the  "  efficient  trustee  "  who 
hired  me.  It  may  seem  that,  by  enumeration  of  particulars,  I  do  re- 
member ;  but  I  do  not,  except  pleasantness,  even  to  the  flogging,  for 
that  boy  became  my  ardent  friend,  and,  if  he  still  lives,  is  now.  This 
was  my  prentice  venture,  beyond  my  capacity,  but  I  have  made  worse 
errors  since,  which  I  am  trying  to  forget. 

Saint  Paul's  forgetting  is  mine,  that  is,  of  things  past,  and,  as  I 
amend  his  phrase,  the  unpleasant.  Perhaps  he  was  so  much  the  bet- 
ter saint  than  I  that  he  could  also  forget  the  pleasant  things  which 
come  in  as  episodes  and  side-issues,  once  in  a  while.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  effort  that  I  make  to  keep  the  memories  of  these  oases  green  is 
another  proof  that  I  am  neither  "brave  nor  creative"  ;  and,  if  this  is 
so,  I  must  be  content  with  my  lot  while  I  recall  the  solid  comforts 
which  have  come  to  me  while  teaching.  The  virtuous  woman  found 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs  is  a  good  match  for  the  earnest  teacher : 
"  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her 
in  the  gates." 

What  works  are  ours,  even  if  we  be  but  a  feeble  folk !  We  are 
building  better  than  we  know,  if  we  are  only  honest  in  our  work. 
Honesty  is  even  better  than  wisdom,  for  it  leads  to  enthusiasm,  which 
is  an  unspeakable  gift.  Of  course,  it  is  also  desirable  that  the  enthu- 
siasm should  be  directed  into  approved  channels,  inasmuch  as  en- 
thusiasm run  wild  is  fanaticism. 

To  be  sure !  I  am  doing  what  I  set  out  not  to  do ;  which  was  not 
to  preach  but  to  comfort  some  poor  heart  into  the  wisdom  of  forget- 
ting. No  one  ought  to  forget  his  sins,  at  the  least  until  he  feels  that 
an  humble  contrite  confession  has  put  them  properly  upon  the  ledger. 
When  he  has  done  this,  he  gets  no  profit  and  gives  none  by  repeating 
the  confession  or  by  publishing  it  If  it  be  possible  to  him,  "  Let  bye- 
gones  be  bye-gones." 

The  past  is  dead,  beyond  recall,  and  with  it  are  the  issues,  good  or 
bad,  that  came  up  in  it  for  discussion  or  for  action.  Fortunately  for 
us,  many  of  the  questions  were  of  trivial  moment,  and  ought  to  have 
been  passed  by  as  lightly  as  they  deserved.     Unfortunately,   some 
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abide  by  reason  of  a  reminder  which  remains  as  a  sort  of  "  thorn  in  the 
flesh."  I  have  already  quoted  St.  Paul,  and  would  like  to  know  if  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  phrase  because  he  taught  tent  making. 

Within  our  proper  field  of  work,  we  have  our  cares,  anxieties  and 
duties,  of  which  it  is  not  desirable  nor  honest  for  us  to  endeavor  to  get 
rid.  They  are  the  raison  d'etre  for  our  existence,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  live  unless  we  bear  them  and  bring  them  to  their  proper  con- 
clusions.    For  these  were  we  born. 

But  outside  of  our  professional  life,  there  are  many  things  to  irritate  us, 
which  have  no  possible  reference  to  our  vocation  as  teachers.  They 
belong  to  our  avocations,  to  the  things  that  call  us  away  from  our  call- 
ing ;  and  each  one  knows  best  the  burden  he  has  to  bear.  Very  many 
of  these  we  would  not  throw  off  if  we  could — the  tender  duties  of  the 
home  and  the  family ;  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  bearing  the  burdens 
of  others ;  filial  and  fraternal  obligations  which  are  ours  only,  and  in 
which  no  stranger  may  share.  Of  course,  these  are  things  not  to  be 
forgotten,  but  they  are  things  not  to  be  spoken  of,  and  are,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  outside  of  our  school  duties.  In  some  cases,  by 
the  friction  of  fret  and  worry,  they  add  mightily  to  our  labors.  In  the 
language  of  the  turf,  they  send  us  handicapped  to  the  race.  Woe  be 
to  us  that  have  such  as  burdens !  To  others,  the  extraneous  duties  are 
a  stimulus  to  hearty  exertion,  and  have  made  the  workers  happy  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  something  worthy.  "  Happy  in  the  hope."  If 
the  hope  be  not  attained,  and,  if  bitterness  follows,  would  it  not  real- 
ly be  a  good  if  we  could  forget  the  result  and  think  over  our  foolish 
fondness  in  hoping  ?  Yet  I  must  allow  that  these  exercises  of  senti- 
ment do  not  come  within  the  calling  of  the  teacher,  except  as  handi- 
cappers. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  in  each  one  of  us  immortals  something  of  the 
mortal.  If  I  myself,  have  a  headache,  or  a  sore  throat,  or  an  attack 
of  dyspepsia,  all  three  of  which  are  likely  to  take  turns  in  disquieting 
me,  I  shall  not  execute  my  daily  tasks  with  unruffled  equanimity. 
Yet  if  handicapped  by  these,  I  shall  have  an  additional  reason  to 
practice  the  art  of  forgetting,  because  by  them  I  shall  not  fail  to  be- 
come abnormally  sensitive.  All  of  us  are  subject  to  these  changes  of 
tone  and  feeling,  and  we  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
the  same  organized  unit  at  all  times.  A  bad  dinner  puts  us  out  of 
gear  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  dinner  much  too  good  puts  us  so 
deliriously  sleepily  at  ease  that  we  wish  Morpheus  had  us  in  his  dear 
encircling  arms.  Dependent  as  we  are  upon  our  surroundings,  even 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  minor  matters  which  we  would  not 
acknowledge  even  to  ourselves  as  impelling  incidents,  how  much 
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the  more  should  we  give  the  go-bye  td  the  casual  visitation  of  the 
day,  because  so  very  likely  unmeant  and  so  very  often  done  in 
such  utter  ignorance  of  the  proprieties  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
the  offender  understand  the  precise  nature  of  his  offence.  Even  if 
meant  and  punished  as  a  proper  self  respect  would  compel  us  to  treat 
them,  as  our  exemplar,  Saint  Paul  at  Antioch,  withstood  some  of  the 
brethren  face  to  face,  I  think  we  ought  to  forgive  and  forget.  I  shall 
always  try  to  bring  my  boys  over  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  hope 
our  model  pedagogue  made  the  others  haste  to  forget  their  faults. 

I  think  that  we  can  often  easier  forget  what  annoyances  we  have 
had  within  our  school-room,  than  the  criticisms  of  outsiders.  Some  of 
them  possibly  suppose  that  they  are  of  the  number  of  the  insiders,  be- 
cause the  desire  of  their  heart  and  the  light  of  their  eyes  sit  at  the 
desks.  I  never  knew  that  such  a  feeling  could  be  so  intense  until  it 
came  to  me  in  the  due  course  of  nature.  Why' should  not  the  parents 
of  our  pupils  be  deeply  anxious  over  the  welfare  of  their  little  ones, 
and  feel  it  their  bounden  and  imperative  duty  to  stand  betwixt  us  and 
them? 

If  this  could  only  be  done  in  the  judicial  spirit.  But  that  is  not  the 
sort  of  spirit  that  rules  an  angry  parent,  nor  an  ignorant  parent,  nor 
any  other  of  the  parents  that  do  not  possess  the  proper  qualities  for 
sitting  in  judgment.  How  tedious  could  I  make  this  paper  by  adding 
to  its  lepgth  the  worries  that  come  to  us  by  the  mistaken  notions  of 
parents  as  to  our  duties,  or  by  the  assumption  of  others,  who  are  nei- 
ther parents  nor  teachers,  that  they  know  our  business  better  than  we 
can  after  years  of  patient  apprenticeship.  On  such  a  fruitful  topic  I 
shall  forbear  to  enlarge.  Unfortunately  for  myself,  a  thorn  came  to 
me  which  I  have  found  it  very  hard  to  forget ;  but  it  has  done  its  un- 
called-for and  unwarranted  festering.  Even  of  this,  which  has  not 
at  any- time  interfered  with  my  work  or  professional  standing,  I  bear 
no  resentment ;  and  I  mention  this  merely  to  say  that  I  have  also  a 
chance  for  forgetting. 

The  criticisms  at  which  I  have  hinted  in  the  last  paragraph  are  the 
unreasonable  ones  which  all  have  to  meet  and  which  it  is  often  almost, 
if  not  quite,  impossible  to  combat  with  success.  Of  course  we  have  no 
other  thing  to  do  than  to  go  on  with  our  work  as  we  think  it  should 
be  done,  and  fight  to  the  sweeter  end,  if  not  the  bitter. 

If  a  criticism  is  a  just  one,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered  and  acted  upon.  The  art  of  forgetting  would  be  very 
certainly  one  of  the  lost  arts,  if  we  were  to  gain  nothing  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others  or  of  ourselves,  and  I  should  fail  of  my  purpose  in 
writing  this  if  it  should  seem  to  say  that  we  are  not  in  the  fullest  sense 
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of  the  words  "the  servants  T>f  the  people"  and  bound  to  listen  both  to 
admonition  and  instruction.  In  an  old  anecdote,  the  wife  of  the  great 
chancellor,  More,  was  said  to  listen  with  great  sweetness  and  patience 
to  the  abusive  words  of  one  of  her  kitchen  maids.  Her  daughter,  won- 
dering at  it,  asked  why  she  endured  such  language,  and  received  for 
answer:  "  I  would  suffer  more  such  to  learn  such  an  admirable  method 
of  brewing  as  she  has  given."  Even  if  the  intention  in  the  critic  has 
been  to  injure  us,  if  he  has  told  the  truth  it  will  not  do  for  any  one  of 
us  to  disregard  it,  nor  to  forget  it. 

Hippocrates  set  down  for  us,  years  upon  years  ago,  five  golden 
maxims.  Two  I  omit  because  every  body  knows  them,  but  the 
other  three  are  not  so  well  known:  "opportunity  is  fleeting;  experi- 
ence, fallacious;  and  judgment,  difficult."  And  these  are  as  true  now 
as  when  he  penned  them.  They  are  in  themseves  the  justification  of 
the  critic  and  the  answer  of  the  criticised.  When  we  are  under  the 
lash,  it  may  hurt  whether  cruel  or  kind  blows  are  struck,  but  if  the 
Elixir  Salmonis  is  the  right  tonic  for  our  case,  it  is  good  for  us  that  it 
has  been  given. 

I  think  that  I  ought  to  bring  these  remarks  to  an  end,  not  because 
I  could  not  continue  for  indefinite  pages  longer,  but  because  other 
matter  should  also  have  place.  What  I  started  out  to  say  was  a  word 
to  help  our  younger  teachers  in  keeping  up  a  "good  courage"  (Saint 
Paul's  trust,  you  know),  and  somehow  I  am  ending  by  encouraging 
them  to  "fight  the  faith."  After  all,  I  do  not  see  that  I  have  far 
wandered  from  my  topic.  We  must  work  while  the  day  lasts,  and, 
while  we  are  working,  as  many  trials  will  come  as  Bunyan's  pilgrim  ever 
had.  The  pilgrim  suffered  when  he  stepped  aside  from  his  line  of 
duty,  but  it  did  not  seem  necessary  for  him  to  fight  every  giant  and 
lion  that  lay  in  his  path.  So  also  it  seems  to  me  a  guide  to  us  in  the 
conduct  of  our  lives.  So  also  I  think  if  we  can  forget  that  we  have 
ever  wallowed  in  despond,  or  walked  in  darkness,  or  dodged  by  the 
cave  or  between  the  lions,  we  shall  enter  upon  and  live  a  sweeter  and 
better  life. 


Teach  boys  to  be  true, — to  be  genuine.  No  education  is  worth 
anything  that  does  not  include  this.  A  man  had  better  not  know  how 
to  read, — he  had  better  never  learn  a  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  be 
true  and  genuine  in  intention  and  in  action,  rather  than  being  learned 
in  all  sciences  and  all  languages,  to  be  at  the  same  time  false  in  heart 
and  counterfeit  in  life.  Above  all  things,  teach  the  boys  that  truth  is 
more  than  riches,  more  than  culture,  more  than  earthly  power  or  po- 
sition. 
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I.   PRIMARY. 


No  man  can  be  a  successful  farmer  without  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  vegetable  growth.  He  can  not  tell  why  the  seed  will  ger- 
minate and  the  plant  come  forth,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
required  for  such  activity  is  both  possible  and  necessary.  He  must 
know  the  character  of  the  seed  and  the  kind  of  soil,  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature and  the  amount  of  moisture  necessary.  All  these  considera- 
tions underlie  his  efforts  in  plowing,  planting  and  cultivating. 

So,  back  of  all  the  educator's  efforts  to  develop  the  human  psychic- 
al powers,  there  must  be,  if  he  wishes  to  be  truly  successful  in  his  high 
calling,  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  their  fullest  and  highest  de- 
velopment. He  can  not  otherwise  expect  to  bring  forth  a  worthy  psy- 
chical product.  And  how  much  more  important  is  this  knowledge 
than  that  which  the  farmer  must  have !  His  success  or  failure  is  with 
but  seed  and  soil,  while  the  teacher's  is  with  a  creation  infinitely  high- 
er, made  even  in  the  image  of  God  himself — a  creation  that  will  re- 
veal the  character  of  his  work,  its  grandeur  or  its  imperfections, — 

"When  the  moon  is  old, 
And  the  stars  are  cold, 
And  the  books  of  the  Judgment- day  unfold." 

How  responsible,  then,  the  teacher's  work,  and  how  important  that 
he  understand  fully  all  the  conditions  involved  1 

The  first  and  chief  condition  is  the  simple  fundamental  capabilities 
of  the  soul  itself.  Back  of  all  the  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  cultiva- 
tion, etc.,  in  the  growth  of  the  seed  the  farmer  sows,  are  those  abso- 
lutely essential  ones,  the  vital,  germinal  powers  that  prompt  it  to  action 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  enable  it  to  grow  on  the  elements 
about  it.  These  may  be  called  the  fundamenal  capabilities  of  the  seed. 
One  seed  has  the  power  so  to  use  surrounding  elements  when  brought 
into  suitable  relations  to  them  as  to  grow  up  into  a  stalk  of  wheat, 
another  to  produce  an  ear  of  corn,  others  the  beautiful  flowers,  etc. 
So  it  is  with  the  soul.  It  has  a  constitutional  tendency  to  action  in  a 
multiplicity  of  forms ;  and  these  various  aspects  of  its  activities,  these 
various  powers  or  capabilities,  form  the  primary  conditions  of  its 
growth.     Let  us  then  consider  them. 

First,  the  soul  has  power  to  obtain  impressions  of  the  external  world 
through  provided  avenues  called  senses,  touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  sight, 
temperature,  muscular.    Matter  in  some  mysterious  way  acts  on  the 
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nerve  endings,  the  disturbance  is  propagated  along  the  nerves  to  the 
brain,  and  there,  even  in  a  more  mysterious  manner,  is  there  a  men- 
tal reaction  against  the  nervous  action,  giving  as  the  result  a  sensation. 
The  mind  then  interprets  or  rationalizes  this  by  a  complex  process 
called  perception.  In  this  way  does  the  soul  reach  the  world  of  things. 
Then  the  soul  has  the  power  to  re- present  these  impressions  to  itself 
when  the  objects  are  absent.  It  may  present  them  either  in  the  origin- 
al form,  as  a  mountain  or  a  man  as  seen,  or  in  new  forms,  as  that  of  a 
gold  mountain  or  a  centaur.  The  first  power  is  called  memory,  the 
other  imagination.  But  these  powers  of  perception,  memory  and 
imagination  are  merely  the  first  stages  of  the  process  of  discrimination, 
comparison,  and  assimilation,  whereby  the  raw  material  of  the  sensi- 
bility is  worked  over  into  the  forms  of  the  understanding. 

Higher  than  these  are  conception,  the  process  of  uniting  into  one 
idea  or  notion  the  element  of  meaning  common  to  a  number  of  objects 
or  things;  judgment,  the  establishment  of  a  relation  between  the  con- 
tent of  two  notions ;  and  reasoning,  the  recognition  of  the  relations 
through  which  any  content  of  consciousness  is  what  it  is  or  has  the 
the  meaning  it  has.  These  last  are  merely  ' l  three  aspects  of  thinking 
as  more  or  less  complete  stages  of  it." 

But  the  soul  thinks  only  through  the  establishment  of  certain  rela- 
tions which  constitute  the  framework  of  knowledge,  and  has  as  a  grand 
part  of  its  original  endowment  the  power  to  establish  such  relations. 
These  relations,  known  as  the  categories  of  thought  or  regulative  ideas, 
are  such  as  time,  space,  number,  substance,  cause  and  effect,  likeness 
and  unlikeness,  etc.  They  are  often  called  primary  ideas  by  those 
who  are  not  so  belated  as  to  continue  trying  to  deduce  them  from  ex- 
perience; but  better  is  it  to  regard  them  what  they  are,  simply  funda- 
mental principles  determinative  of  mental  procedure.  And  further, 
there  are  universal  truths  of  reason  which  the  mind  has  power  to  dis- 
cern by  its  own  insight.  Until  the  empiricists  show  the  experience 
upon  which  is  based  the  truth  that  2  +  2  =  4,  or  that  if  x  is  greater 
than  y  and  y  is  greater  than  z,  x  is  greater  than  s,  must  we  admit  that 
the  mind  is  able  to  know  some  things  on  its  own  account.  Such  judg- 
ments take  place  under  the  various  categories,  and  "in  this  way,"  as 
says  Dr.  Bowne,  "the  categories  which  exist  primarily  as  implicit  laws 
of  mental  procedure  emerge  as  distinct  and  recognized  conceptions." 

But  these  powers  that  give  us  knowledge  of  the  world  of  things  and 
of  the  world  of  reason  are  far  from  all  of  the  soul's  endowment 
All  our  physical  experiences,  our  hiental  activities,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  objects,  ideas  and  relations,  are  accompanied  by  something 
which  we  call  feeling,  not  as  a  special   class  of  psychical  facts  like 
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memory  or  reason,  but,  as  says  Dr.  Dewey,  "as  one  side  of  all  men- 
tal phenomena."  What  feeling  is  can  be  known  only  in  experience,  but 
it  may  be  identified  as  "  that  state  of  consciousness  which  consists  in 
some  form  of  pleasure  or  pain,  like  or  dislike,  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction." And  what  a  bundle  of  capabilities  in  the  line  of  feeling  the 
child  has!  Hunger,  thirst,  need  of  exercise,  need  of  rest,  etc.,  on  the 
physical  side,  together  with  those  accidental  ones  arising  within  the  or- 
ganism or  resulting  from  external  action  upon  it.  On  the  psychical 
side,  the  feelings  are  so  numerous  and  so  various  in  nature  that  a  sat- 
isfactory classification  'is  perhaps  impossible.  The  more  important 
ones,  however,  may  be  grouped  into  two  classess;  (i)  those  involved 
in  the  relations  of  self  with  things,  and  (2)  those  involved  in  the  rela- 
tions of  self  with  other  beings. 

Under  the  first,  the  soul  is  capable  (1)  of  intellectual  feelings,  such 
as  those  of  wonder,  surprise,  curiosity,  the  pleasure  of  overcoming 
difficulties,  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  of  retaining  it,  and  (2)  of  aes- 
thetic feelings,  such  as  those  of  humor,  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublim- 
ity. Under  the  second  class,  the  soul  is  capable  (1)  of  social  feelings, 
such  as  those  of  love,  sympathy,  esteem,  pity,  etc.,  with  their  oppo- 
sites — feelings  for  others  as  connected  with  self, — and  those  of  humil- 
ity, pride,  vanity,  selfishness,  etc., — feelings  of  self  as  related  to  oth- 
ers ;  (2)  of  ethical  feelings,  such  as  those  of  right  and  wrong,  duty, 
obligation,  responsibility,  remorse,  reverence;  and  (3)  of  religious 
feelings,  as  those  of  faith,  gratitude,  dependence,  peace. 

These  feelings,  further,  after  having  been  experienced,  may  be  con- 
ceived as  possible  in  a  future  experience,  and  thus  arise  the  various 
forms  of  desire  and  aversion,  hope  and  fear. 

But  yet  this  is  not  all.  There  is  something  within  the  soul  that  as- 
sumes the  right  to  say  to  all  its  inclinations  and  desires,  thou  shalt  and 
thou  shalt  not,  and  if  the  mandate  is  disobeyed,  to  fill  its  whole  being 
with  misery  and  its  whole  future  with  remorse — a  something  that  with- 
in certain  limits  can  "elicit  or  guide,  intensify  or  repress,  its  activi- 
ties according  to  a  pre-conceived  rule  or  for  the  realization  of  a  pre- 
conceived end." 

"The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, — 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 

Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 

And  calm,  and  self  possessed." 
Oh,  what  a  nature  the  soul  has  as  the  basis  of  its  growth!  a  living, 
growing,  indestructible  organism,  able  to  think  and  feel,  and  will  with 
all  the  infinite  meaning  of  these  words.     Should  bungling  hands  touch 
it  in  its  growth? 


S  7  8  Conditions  of  Psychical  Development. 

Practically,  then,  as  these  powers,  with  their  innate  tendency  to  ac- 
tivity and  growth,  are  the  primary  condition  of  the  soul's  develop- 
ment, so  a  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  their  activity 
and  growth  is  the  primary  condition  of  their  proper  training.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  teacher  mast  know  more  of  the  soul  than  that 
it  has  a  power  called  memory  and  can  be  acted  on  through  "the  mus- 
cular integument  by  appliance  of  birch  rods."  He  must  realize,  too, 
that  the  soul  does  not  grow  like  a  vegetable,  by  having  its  roots  littered 
with  etymological  compost,  but  like  a  spirit,  through  the  fire  of  living 
thought  and  feeling,  and  that  he  can  give  no  kindling  in  whose  own 
soul  the  fire  is  not  burning.  Nothing  in  the  universe  is  more  out  of 
place  than  a  teacher  whose  soul  has  never  been  lighted,  or  one  in 
whom  is  nought  but  dead  cinders,  grammatical  or  other. 

Let  us  be  up  and  thinking.  Do  not  many  of  us  teach  as  if  we  were 
teaching  machines  that  get  badly  out  of  order  very  often  ?  (In  this 
sentence,  "teaching"  may  be  regarded  as  an  adjective  or  a  verb  at 
pleasure).  Do  we  even  give  as  much  attention  to  the  souls  taught  as 
to  the  matter  ?  How  many  of  us,  for  instance,  give  any  attention  to 
that  grand  master  of  the  child's  whole  being,  the  will,  except  to  break 
it?  How  many  of  us,  again,  give  any  thought  to  the  culture  of  the 
feelings  ?  And  yet  these  are  the  deepest  things  in  us.  They  furnish 
the  great  impulses  to  action  and  freshen,  as  living  springs,  the  other- 
wise barren  soil  of  the  understanding  and  the  will.  Indeed,  the  great 
chasm  between  the  human  and  the  brute  mind  is  wider  on  the  side  of 
the  feelings  than  on  that  of  the  knowing  powers,  and  yet  how  many  chil- 
dren are  educated  as  if  they  had  any  thing  more  than  intellect  ?  And 
even  in  this  domain  the  training  is  partial.  How  many  of  us  give  any 
attention  to  the  development  of  that  wonderful  power,  imagination — 
that  power  which  underlies  all  invention  and  discovery  and  which  pre- 
cedes all  creative  production,  that  power  which  in  the  moral  realm  is 
the  basis  of  all  sympathy  and  of  all  formation  of  ideals,  that  power  in 
whose  world  our  very  life  is  largely  spent  ? 

One  other  thought,  manifestly  these  are  original  endowments.  "  Un- 
to one  he  gave  ^rt^  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one ;  to 
every  man  according  to  his  several  ability."  One  child  may  have 
fundamentally  strong  knowing  powers ;  another,  strong  feeling ;  anoth- 
er, a  vigorous  will  power ;  some,  all  these ;  most,  a  more  or  less  limited 
portion  of  each.  The  individual  nature  of  each  must  be  taken  into 
account,  then,  that  all  may  be  properly  educated.  No  two  will  be 
just  alike;  nor  can  be,  then,  the  methods  of  teaching  them.  But  the 
nature  of  these  powers  must  taken  into  account  also,  that  the  train- 
ing may  be  wisely  directed.     It  is  time  to  quit  trying  to  cultivate  cab- 
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bage  heads  into  wheat  heads.  If  you  have  cabbage  with  which  to 
work  give  it  the  general  culture  and  opportunities  that  it  should  have 
as  a  plant,  and  then  so  cultivate  and  care  for  it  as  to  produce  the  best 
cabbage  heads  possible;  but  don't  hope  to  convert  it  into  wheat.  It  is 
gratifying  that  people  are  beginning  to  realize  this  impossibility,  and 
to  understand  why  the  teacher  can  not  make  a  good  symmetrical  scholar 
out  of  every  boy  and  every  girl.  Many  a  father  has  been  able  to  say, 
as  did  Aaron  to  Moses,  "  I  cast  in  the  gold  and  there  came  out  this 
calf,"  but  the  fault  has  not  always  been  the  teacher's.  Iron  ore  can 
not  be  converted  into  gold,  but  it  can  be  purified,  strengthened,  pol- 
ished, ennobled  and  put  to  uses  appropriate  and  grand. 


^ 


TOWNSHIP  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION. 


>  BY  ELI  T.  TAPPAN,    COMMISSIONER  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  at  Akron,  June 
29th  last,  there  was  a  consultation  of  some  of  the  Institute  Lecturers 
and  other  teachers  of  the  State  with  the  State  Commissioner.  It  was 
agreed  to  advocate  a  law  to  make  the  organization  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion the  same  in  townships  as  in  towns. 

^  There  are  2,136  boards  of  education  in  the  State ;  of  these,  788  are 
in  city,  village  and  special  districts,  and  1,348  are  in  township  districts. 
There  are  about  11,000  sub  districts,  showing  an  average  of  eight  sub- 
districts  to  each  township. 

s^  In  the  1,348  township  districts  the  boards  of  education  consist  of 
the  clerks  of  the  sub-districts.  In  every  sub-district  a  director  may  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters,  on  the  second  Monday  of  April,  to 
serve  for  three  years.  Within  five  days  the  directors  of  each  sub-dis- 
trict meet  and  appoint  one  of  their  number  clerk  of  the  sub-district 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  clerk  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the  directors  and 
to  record  their  proceedings ;  he  also  takes,  the  enumeration  of  youth 
of  school  age.  There  is  no  election  of  persons  expressly  to  serve  as 
members  of  a  township  board  of  education,  but  each  township  board 
consists  of  the  township  clerk  and  the  directors  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed clerks  of  the  sub-districts. 
r  For  convenience  I  designate  the  other  788  school  districts  of  the  State 
as  town  districts,  though  some  of  them  are  special  country  districts 
having  no  town.  In  all  of  these  788  town  districts,  the  members  of 
the  boards  of  education  are  elected  directly  by  the  qualified  voters. 
In  the  cities  and  villages,  they  are  elected  on  the  first  Monday  of  ApriL 
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In  about  twenty  of  the  cities  the  members  ire  elected  by  wards,  to 
serve  for  two  years;  in  the  remaining  768  me  members  are  elected  by 
general  ticket,  and  serve  for  terms  of  three  years. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  two  kinds  of  boards  of  education  are 
the  same  in  all  respects  except  one ;  that  one  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. In  every  sub-district  the  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
teacher  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  directors.  The  board  of  education 
of  a  township  district  is  thus  deprived  of  power  to  enforce  any  regula- 
tion that  requires  the  aid  of  a  sub- district  teacher. 

The  population  of  the  State  is  very  evenly  divided  between  the  two 
kinds  of  districts,  about  one-half  being  in  township  districts  and  one- 
half  in  town  districts. 

The  proposition  now  made  is  that  the  members  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  township  districts  shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  and  that  each  township  board  shall  have  the 
entire  and  exclusive  control  of  the  schools  of  the  district.  No  legisla- 
tion is  proposed  concerning  grading,  or  supervision,  or  course  of  study 
or  books — nothing  but  to  adopt  one  way  of  electing  boards  of  educa- 
tion for  townships,  the  same  as  in  towns. 

Within  the  past  fifty  years  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  have  made 
great  progress.  A  half  century  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  public  school 
in  the  State  with  any  regular  course  of  study  or  classification  of  pupils. 
A  step  forward  to  a  better  organization  was  taken  in  1837,  when  every 
town  was  made  a  separate  district.  Ten  years  later  a  special  act  pro- 
vided for  a  system  of  graded  schools  in  the  town  of  Akron  and  in  Day- 
ton. About  the  same  time  high  schools  were  established  in  Cincin- 
nati, Columbus,  Cleveland,  and  some  other  places.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  great  progress  was  made  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  adopt- 
ing regular  courses  of  study,  grading  the  schools,  and  appointing  su- 
perintendents. The  school  law  of  1853  still  further  provided  for  or- 
ganizing the  schools  of  the  State.  The  result  has  been  in  the  highest 
degree  good.  The  schools  of  Ohio  are  famous  throughout  the  whole 
enlightened  world.  This  was  shown  by  the  reports  made  in  the  cen- 
tennial year  1876,  by  expert  visitors  from  other  nations. 

This  progress  has  been  principally  in  the  cities  and  towns.  In  every 
city  and  town  in  Ohio,  and  nearly  every  special  school  district,  the 
work  of  education  is  done  in  a  more  systematic  manner  than  in  the 
township  districts.     Notice  the  differences : 

1st  In  the  town  districts,  a  regular  course  of  study  is  pursued  in 
every  school.  In  the  township  districts,  every  board  of  education  has 
power  to  determine  a  course  of  study ;  and  in  some  of  them  it  has 
been  ordered  by  the  boards,  but  generally  it  has  failed  because  the 
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board  has  no  power  to  enforce  the  order.  No  board  can  dismiss  a 
teacher  for  neglect  or  even  for  positive  refusal  to  obey  the  regulation, 
because  the  power  to  discipline  a  teacher  is  given  by  law  to  the  direct- 
ors of  the  sub-district.  This  perpetuates  the  disorderly  way  in  which 
the  education  of  children  is  conducted  in  most  country  schools. 
Where  a  good  teacher  is  continued  for  a  time,  he  may  correct  the 
evil;  but, 

2nd.  As  a  general  rule,  teachers  are  changed  nearly  every  year  in 
the  subdistricts.  They  are  more  permanently  employed  in  the  towns- 
The  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  sub-district  schools  of 
Ohio  in  1886,  was  11,973.  The  number  of  different  teachers  actually 
employed  for  these  schools  was  17,919^-showing  less  than  6,000  em- 
ployed through  the  year — a  change  of  teachers  in  more  than  half  the 
country  schools  in  the  State.  The  number  of  teachers  necessary  to 
supply  the  town  schools  of  Ohio*  in  1886,  was  6481.  The  number  of 
different  teachers  actually  employed  for  those  schools  was  6701 — show- 
ing a  change  of  only  220  teachers — less  than  one  in  thirty. 

3rd,  In  the  town  schools,  the  pupils  are  classified  and  instruction 
is  given  to  classes.  Good  teachers  are  adopting  this  method  in  the 
country  schools ;  but  classification  is  by  no  means  universal. 

4th.  In  the  town  districts,  the  time  for  opening  the  schools  for  the 
year  is  generally  well  established,  and  the  schools  are  continued  a 
fixed  term.  In  the  sub-districts,  very  great  irregularity  is  common  in 
these  respects;  and  there  is  less  effort  to  secure  regular  attendance 
throughout  the  term.  In  the  town  districts,  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance is  74  percent  of  the  enrollment ;  in  the  township  districts,  the 
average  daily  attendance  is  only  62  percent  of  the  enrollment. 

All  these  facts  show  that  in  the  country  school  districts,  the  time  of 
the  school  children  is  wasted.  They  do  not  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  ed- 
ucation for  a  dollar  expended.  Many  of  them  get  too  old  to  go  to 
school  and  quit  going,  with  the  sad  consciousness  that  "they  have  not 
had  the  advantages  "  of  town  children. 

For  thirty-four  years  past,  ever  since  the  school  law  of  1853  was 
made,  the  tendency  of  population  in  Ohio  has  been  to  the  towns.  One 
cause  is  that  parents  wish  their  children  to  reside  where  they  can  have 
regular  schools.  The  people  show  by  their  actions  that  experience  has 
taught  this  lesson  in  Ohio : — the  towns  have  better  schools,  with  regu- 
lar school  work  and  grading — advantages  which  are  preserved  by  in- 
telligent supervision. 

The  common  neglect  of  township  boards  of  education  to  exercise  the 
powers  given  them  by  the  statute,  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
what  is  common  in  the  town  boards  of  education.     Of  the  1,348  town- 
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ship  boards,  not  one  in  ten  exercises  the  power  given  by  the  statute 
(Sec.  4009)  to  "establish  one  or  more  schools  of  higher  grade/'  nor 
(Sec.  4020)  the  power  "  to  determine  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the 
schools,"  nor  (Sec.  4017)  the  power  "to  appoint  a  superintendent." 
There  is  not  one  in  ten  of  the  788  boards  in  the  cities,  villages  and 
special  districts,  but  that  exercises  all  these  powers.  This  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  difference  in  the  intelligence  of  the  two  classes 
of  men.  The  average  intelligence  of  these  boards  in  the  country  may 
be  not  inferior  to  that  found  in  the  towns.  The  only  cause  that  ac- 
counts for  the  difference  is  the  fact  that  the  members  of  boards  in  towns 
are  conscious  of  the  power  to  manage  and  control  the  schools.  The 
boards  in  the  country  know  that  they  have  not  the  power;  they  know 
that  the  control  of-  the  teachers  is  taken  from  them,  and  that  there  is 
no  other  way  to  govern  and  instruct  a  school  than  by  the  teachers. 
Every  member  of  a  township  board  of  education  in  Ohio  knows  that 
his  most  important  power  is  exercised  in  meeting  with  his  fellow  direct- 
ors to  choose  a  teacher  of  the  sub-district  school. 

The  law  (Sec.  4018)  gives  the  directors  of  every  sub-district  power 
^to  employ  and  for  sufficient  cause  dismiss  the  teachers,  and  to  fix  their 
pay;  but  the  board  of  education  (Sec.  3958)  determines  the  amount  of 
tax  to  be  levied  for  the  continuance  of  the  schools,  after  the  State  funds 
are  exhausted,  and  (Sec.  3967)  the  board  of  education  apportions  the 
fund  among  the  sub-districts.  These  provisions  of  the  law  necessarily 
lead  to  conflicts.  For  more  than  thirty  years  these  conflicts  have 
troubled  the  country  schools  of  Ohio.  Directors  make  contracts  with 
teachers,  as  the  law  authorizes  them  to  do ;  boards  of  education  appor- 
tion to  the  sub-district  less  money  than  was  counted  upon  by  the  di- 
rectors in  making  these  contracts,  and  the  law  authorizes  this  also.  In- 
numerable quarrels  and  much  litigation  have  resulted.  The  schools 
need  peace  and  good  neighborhood,  but  they  seem  to  be  everywhere 
the  bone  of  contention  and  conflict  between  township  boards  and  the 
directors  of  sub-districts. 

This  unreasonable  double-headed  system  has  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  power  should  be  diffused,  not  centralized.  This  political 
maxim  is  sound,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  this  case.  The  members  of 
township  boards  are  not  elected  to  that  office  by  the  people ;  they  be- 
come members  by  a  rule  of  law,  because  they  happen  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  different  office.  The  directors  themselves  are  chosen  at 
meetings  where  on  an  average  not  one-fourth  of  the  voters  are  present 
It  is  not  uncommon  that  no  person  attends  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place  for  a  sub- district  election  on  the  second  Monday  of  April.  All 
experience  shows  that  school  officers,  elected  by  the  people  on  the  first 
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Monday  of  April,  do  attend  to  the  business ;  these  boards  have  or- 
ganized and  maintained  every  good  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the 
past  forty  years  for  the  common  schools  of  Ohio. 

Let  us  learn  by  experience  and  adopt  for  the  whole  State  the  time 
and  method  of  electing  boards  of  education  that  we  have  found  to  be 
the  best  for  one-half.  It  is  simply  a  question  how  best  to  transact 
business. 


A  PLAN  FOR  TRAINING  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 


'  BY   H.  L.  PECK. 


The  schools  of  Bellaire,  Belmont  County,  possess  a  feature  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is  original  with  Supt.  B.  T.  Jones,  of  that 
place,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  superintendents  and  boards  of  ed- 
ucation in  towns  of  10,000  to  30, 000  or  more  inhabitants.  This  feature 
is  the  employment  of  a  y  Training  Teacher"  who  has  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  primary  grades.  I  have  visited  the  schools  several  times 
and  have  therefore  had  some  facilities  for  observing  the  workings  of 
the  plan  and  the  results  produced.  The  training  teacher,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth E.  Taylor,  is  serving  her  fifth  year  in  that  capacity.  In  addition 
to  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  elsewhere,  she  took  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Cook  County,  111.,  Normal  School,  under  Col.  Park- 
er. Her  duties  in  Bellaire  are  the  supervision  and  training  of  the 
teachers  of  sixteen  primary  schools,  including  all  the  primaries  except 
the  A  grade,  the  work  extending  through  the  Second  Reader.  She 
visits  the  different  schools  systematically,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit,  either  takes  charge  of  the  work  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  and 
illustrates  methods,  or  observes  and  criticizes  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
Two  teachers'  meetings  are  held  each  week  for  the  benefit  of  the  sixteen 
primary  teachers,  the  training  teacher  presiding.  These  meetings 
are  entirely  independent  of  the  meetings  called  by  the  superintendent. 
One  of  the  meetings  is  devoted  to  professional  reading  and  discussion, 
Col.  Parker's  "Talks  on  Teaching"  being  the  work  in  hand  at  present. 
The  other  meeting  is  devoted  to  impersonal  criticism  by  the  training 
teacher.  New  teachers  receive  special  attention  at  this  meeting.  The 
training  teacher  has  an  office  in  the  central  building,  and  keeps  regular 
office  hours  outside  of  school  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  parents 
and  teachers  who  wish  information  or  advice.  Her  salary  is  $513  a 
year,  and  those  who  know  her  work  knew  that  it  is  money  well  spent. 
The  policy  in  Bellaire,  as  in  many  other  places,  is  to  employ  graduates 
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of  the  high  school  as  teachers,  and  to  put  them  in  charge  of  primary 
schools.  Sixteen  of  the  thirty-one  teachers  of  the  city  are  graduates  of 
the  Bellaire  High  School.  Of  thirty  new  teachers  who  have  entered 
the  schools  under  the  present  system,  not  one  has  failed.  The  young 
teachers  are  earnest,  enthusiastic  workers,  and  are  at  once  put  in  the 
line  of  securing  the  best  and  most  economic  methods.  The  present 
arrangement  of  salaries  for  beginners  is  $10  a  month  for  the  first  three 
months,  $15  a  month  for  the  second  three,  and  $20  a  month  for  die 
third  three;  if  re-employed,  $25  a  month  for  the  second  year,  $30  for 
the  third  year,  and  $35  for  the  fourth  and  thereafter.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, beginners,  in  a  sense,  pay  for  the  privilege  of  learning  the 
business,  and  the  children  are  not  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  empiric- 
al efforts  of  young  and  inexperienced  girls.  Bellaire  believes  that  it 
pays  richly  to  employ  a  training  teacher. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Bellaire  has  this  year  add- 
ed pedagogy  to  the  senior  year  of  the  high  school  course  of  study,  and 
adopted  Hewett's  Pedagogy  as  a  text.  The  wisdom  of  this  step,  in 
which,  also,  I  believe  Bellaire  is  the  pioneer,  .will  hardly  be  questioned, 
if  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers  are  to  be  filled  from  among  high  t 
school  graduates.  I  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  high 
school  course. 


PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS  IN   CINCINNATI. 


So  mnch  interest  has  been  manifested  in  Dr.  White's  plan  of  promotions  in 
the  Cincinnati  schools,  and  so  many  inquiries  are  made  concerning  it,  that  we 
have  thought  best  to  give  place  to  the  full  statement  of  it,  as  found  in  the  re- 
vised course  of  study  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools. — Ed. 

1.  There  shall  be  no  stated  examinations  for  the  promotion  of  pu- 
pils in  the  several  grades  of  the  District  and  Intermediate  Schools,  but 
the  pupils  in  these  grades  shall  be  promoted  and  classified  primarily  on 
their  proficiency  in  the  several  branches  of  the  course,  as  shown  by 
the  teachers'  estimates  of  their  daily  work.  A  satisfactory  standing  in 
daily  work,  with  good  deportment,  shall  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
the  ability  of  pupils  to  do  successfully  the  work  of  the  next  higher 
grade. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  in  grades  F,  E,  D,  C,  B, 
and  A  {not  in  grades  H  and  G)  to  make  and  record  monthly  a  careful 
estimate  of  each  pupil's  work  in  the  several  branches  for  the  month, 
and  to  average  these  recorded  estimates   twice  a  year — in  February 
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and  in  June.  These  estimates  are  to  be  based  on  the  fidelity  and  suc- 
cess with  which  pupils  do  assigned  work,  and  also  on  their  success  in 
meeting  the  various  oral  and  written  tests  which  are  employed  as  an 
element  of  teaching,  and  they  are  to  be  made  by  teachers  without  the 
daily  marking  of  pupils  and  without  the  use  of  monthly  or. other  stated  ex- 
aminations for  this  purpose. 

These  estimates  of  the  daily  success  and  progress  of  pupils  are  to  be 

made  on  the  scale  of  1  to  10,  the  number  4  and  below  denoting  very 

poor  work,  5  poor,  6  tolerable,  7  good,  8  very  good,  9  excellent,  and 

10  perfect.     In  recording  these   estimates  the  initial  letters  may  be 

used,  or,  if  preferred,  figures,  as  follows:  Perfect,  Pr.  or  10;  excellent, 

Eor  9;  very  good,  G  or  8 ;  good,  G  or  7 ;  tolerable,  T>  or   6 ;  poor,    P 

or  5 ;  very  poor,  P  or  4.     Any  Standing  below  P  or  4  may  be  recorded 

.'  as  a  failure,  (F  or  3  to  o).     It  is  suggested  that  the  standing  of  pupils 

<  be  primarily   estimate^  as  excellent,  good,   or  poor,  and  then  modified, 

;   provided  the  higher  and  lower  estimates  can  be  readily  made. 

\       The  proficiency  of  pupils  in  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Music  may  be 

'  estimated  on  the  above  scale  twice  a  year — in  February  and  June. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Principals  to  subject  the  pupils  in  the  sev- 
eral grades,  from  time  to  time  as  they  advance  in  the  course,  to  such 
oral  and  written  test  as  will  indicate  their  proficiency  and  progress, 
and  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and,  to  this  end,  the  year's 
course  in  the  several  branches  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  and 
special  reviews  and  other  tests  be  instituted  as  the  classes  advance 
from  one  subdivision  to  another.  The  tests  in  grades  H  and  G  should 
be  chiefly  oral,  the  exceptions  being  the  tests  of  written  exercises,  and 
in  all  the  lower  grades  written  tests  should  not  be  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  results  of  oral  instruction  outlined  in  the  syllabus,  or  to  test 
skill  in  the  several  school  arts. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  Principals  to  examine,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, revise  the  teachers'  monthly  estimates  of  their  pupils'  proficiency, 
and  to  approve  of  the  same  when  averaged  in  February  and  in  June. 
They  shall  give  teachers  such  instruction  and  other  assistance  in  esti- 
mating the  proficiency  and  progress  of  their  pupils  as  will  secure  requi- 
site uniformity. 

4.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year,  the  pupils  in  grades  F,  E,  and 
D,  of  the  District  Schools,  whose  standing  (as  above  determined)  in 
Reading,  Spelling,  Language,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Writing,  Draw- 
ing, Music*,  and  German  (if  studied),  is  good,  very  good,  excellent,  or 
perfect  (7  and  above),  with  good  deportment,  shall  be  promoted  to 
the  next  higher  grade  without  examination — the  pupils  in  grade  D  by 
the  Superintendent.     The  pupils  in  grades  C,  B,  and  A  of  the  Inter- 
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mediate  Schools,  whose  standing  in  Reading  Spelling,  Arithmetic 
(Mental  and  Written),  Geography,  English  Grammar,  Composition, 
United  States  History  (grade  A),  Writing,  Drawing,  Music,  and  Ger- 
man (if  studied),  is  good  and  above  (7  and  above),  with  good  deport- 
ment, shall  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  without  examination 
— the  pupils  in  grade  A  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  High  School. 

Pupils  in  either  District  or  Intermediate  grades,  whose  standing  in 
not  more  than  three  branches  is  below  good  (or  7),  and  in  not  more 
than  one  of  these  three  branches  is  below  tolerable  (or  6),  may  be  pro- 
moted, provided  that  all  these  lower  estimates  are  not  in  the  daily  and 
more  essential  studies,  and  provided  further  that  their  habitual  diligence 
in  study,  taken  in  connection  with  their  proficiency  in  the  other  branch- 
es, constitute  satisfactory  evidence  that,  if  promoted,  they  will  do  success- 
fully the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade.  A  rJUpiTs  fitness  for  promo- 
tion is  not  to  be  determined  by  making  a  general  average  of  his  stand- 
ing, but  by  his  standing  in  each  of  the  several  branches  as  above  in- 
dicated. 

The  pupils  in  grades  H  and  G  are  to  be  promoted  without  written 
examinations  and  without  monthly  estimates. 

N1.  B. — In  case  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  pupil  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  or  her  non-promotion,  such  pupil's  fitness  for  transfer,  shall,  on 
the  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  be  determined  by  a  written 
examination,  the  results  to  be  considered  as  additional  evidence  of  the 
pupil's  proficiency;  and,  in  case  the  parent  or  guardian  is  still  dissat- 
isfied, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  report  the  case,  with  all 
necessary  information,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


OVER-PRESSURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


BY   B.    A.     HINSDALE. 

When  we  ask  whether  over-pressure  in  the  schools  is  a  fact,  we  re- 
ceive answers  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  most  positive  affirmatives  to 
the  most  positive  negatives.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  '  burning1  educa- 
tional questions  of  the  times.  There  now  lie  before  me  two  para- 
graphs cut  from  the  same  number  of  an  educational  journal,  that  speak 
s  the  two  voices.  In  one,  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  tells 
the  story  of  a  little  girl  brought  to  him  from  school  affected  with  St. 
Vitus'  s-  dance,  in  whose  book-bag  were  an  English  grammar,  an  arith- 
metic, a  geography,  a  history  of  the  United  States,  an  astronomy,  a 
physiology,   a  French  reader,  a  French  grammar,  and  a  treatise  on 
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general  science.  The  doctor  says  the  little  girl  had  learned  all  these 
things,  but  had  done  so  at  the  expense  of  her  brain  capital,  not  of  her 
brain  income.  Intellectual  bankruptcy  was  staring  her  in  the  face. 
He  appears  to  think  that  this  is  a  typical  case,  and  concludes  that  we 
are  living  too  much  under  the  rule  of  the  school- master.  The  other 
\  voice  is  spoken  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Yate,  principal  of  one  of  the  New 
York  schools.  She  has  never  heard  of  a  child  that  was  injured  by  the 
school  system.  Other  causes  hurt  young  people :  the  dissipations  of 
child-life  killjf  tens  of  thousands  where  study  kills  one.  Too  much 
candy,  late  parties,  church  sociables,  story- reading  at  night,  etc.,  are 
the  real  causes  of  ills  attributed  to  over-study.  Now,  where  does  the 
truth  lie  ? 

First,  if  the  little  girls  of  the  country  are  swinging  to  and  from  school 
book-bags  filled  as  Dr.  Hammond  says  he  found  one  filled,  teachers 
cannot  plead  social  dissipation  and  candy  as  the  cause  of  their  failing 
health.  If  this  is  a  typical  book-bag,  then  the  course  of  study  is  over- 
crowded, and  too  much  work  is  demanded  by  the  schools.  But  this 
is  not  a  typical  book-bag,  and  we  may  set  it  aside  in  seeking  an  an- 
swer to  our  general  questions.  No  doubt  such  book-bags  can  be  found ; 
no  doubt  there  is  great  over-pressure  in  some  towns  and  cities ;  per- 
haps the  average  course  is  too  full :  but  the  little  girls  of  the  country 
are  not  carrying  on  at  one  time  all  the  studies  represented  in  that  fate- 
ful book-bag. 

Second,  as  a  class,  the  physicians  of  the  country  are  disposed  to 
take  the  ground  taken  by  Dr.  Hammond :  as*  a  class,  the  teachers  of 
the  country  tend  to  side  with  Miss  Yate.  Such  are  the  two  opposite 
tendencies,  and  I  do  not  for  the  moment  attempt  to  decide  between 
them.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  physician  and  the  teach- 
er alike  are  each  pretty  sure  to  exclude  certain  important  elements 
from  the  problem.  The  physician,  seeing  that  the  school  is  a  very 
prominent,  perhaps  the  most  prominent,  factor  in  a  child's  life,  is  apt 
to  charge  to  the  school  ills  that  spring  from  some  other  cause,  or  that 
spring  from  the  school  together  with  other  causes ;  while  the  teacher, 
disposed  to  magnify  his  office,  and  to  think  that  school-education 
should  be  the  main  pursuit  of  childhood  and  youth,  is  apt  to  overlook 
other  demands,  and  necessary  demands,  that  are  made  upon  the  child's 
time  and  energy.  The  result  is,  that  neither  the  doctor  nor  the  teach- 
er deals  with  the  whole  child;  the  two  divide  the  child  between  them; 
whereas  the  doctor  and  the  teacher  should  each  treat  the  child  as  a 
whole  or  unit, — body  and  mind,  home  and  school,  work  and  play, — 
and  deal  with  him  accordingly.  There  are  teachers  who  need  to  be 
reminded  that  they  cannot  absorb,  and  ought  not  to  absorb,  a   child's 
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time  and  life  over  and  above  sleeping,  eating,  and  dressing.  There 
are  many  necessary  child  activities  that  fall  outside  the  school,  although 
wise  parents  will  see  that  these  are  kept  within  due  limits.  The  school- 
master is  certainly  abroad,  and  in  a  sense  perhaps  too  much  abroad. 

Passing  to  the  main  question,  over-pressure  in  the  schools  is  a  fact 
to  the  same  degree  that  over-pressure  in  other  departments  of  Ameri- 
can life  is  a  fact.     Here  I  see  no  reason  to  throw  aside  or  modify  the 
conclusion  that  I  came  to  three  or  four  years  ago,  of  which  this  is  the 
substance.     Our  inherited  Saxon  push,  our  national  environment,  our 
boundless  opportunities,  and  our  free  institutions,   in  respect  to  cour- 
age, audacity,  enterprise,  and  many  forms  of  achievement,  make  us  a 
people  by  ourselves.     It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  field  of  life  in  which 
our  energy,  impatience,  and  nervousness  do  not  show  themselves.     It 
is  notorious  that  the  average  American  does  more  work,  whether  phys- 
ical or  mental,  than  any  other  average  man  in  the  world :  hence  it  is 
that  America  is  the  gauge  for  measuring  the  most  energetic  communi- 
ties of  the  Old  world ;  as  when  Lancashire,  England,  is  called '  Amer- 
ica and  water.'    The  words  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  spoke  of 
the  injury  done  by  our  high-pressure  life,   at  the  dinner  given  him  in 
New  York  four  or  five  years  ago,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.    History 
has  charged  a  good  deal  to  the  American  spirit,  and  credited  it  with 
much  more.     Its  worst  effects,  unfortunately,    are  seen  in  the  higher 
fields  of  effort, — science,   literature,  education,  and  art, — where   time 
is  an  all-important  factor.     The  tension  of  the  public  schools  is  too 
high  in  the  sense  that  the  tension  of  our  business  and  social  life  is  too 
high :  in  other  words,  the  schools  partake  of  the  national  genius.     Dr. 
Stanley  Hall,  some  years  ago,  said  he  had  seen  a  file  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  small  German  boys  just  as  they  marched  out  of  the  school- 
house  at  noon  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away;  also  that  he  had  observed 
that  the  little  girls  at  the  Victoria  school,  Berlin,  did  not  run  a  step  at 
recess,   or  do  any  thing  that  an  equal  number  of  ladies  might  not  do. 
But  such  things  as  these,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  cannot  be  found  in 
the  typical  American  school. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made  with  almost  sole  reference 
to  our  public  school  education  considered  as  a  whole ;  but  they  can 
be  extended  with  hardly  a  word  of  qualification  to  our  higher  educa- 
tion, professional  education,  and  technical  education  considered  in  the 
same  way.  While  we  have  much  in  these  departments  of  which  we 
may  well  be  proud,  we  also  have  much  that  we  must  excuse  or  alto- 
gether abandon  without  defence.  The  causes  of  this  state  of  things  are 
the  restlessness  and  impatience  of  the  national  character :  its  conditions 
are  the  external  facts  of  American  life,  and  particularly  in  those  com- 
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m  unities  that  are  less  than  one  hundred  years  old.  Nothing  but  more 
maturity  and  the  established  ways  of  an  older  and  more  orderly  society, 
where  constant  forces  work  with  more  steadiness,  and  chance  plays  a 
less  part  than  hitherto  in  success,  can  remedy  these  evils. 

My  answer  to  the  question  whether  over-pressure  in  the  schools  is  a 
fact,  is  broad  and  general,  taking  no  account  of  a  considerable  number 
of  facts  that  are  at  a  variance  with  it,  and  that  of  themselves  would  re- 
fute it.  For  example :  I  can  name  a  city  where  the  principle  of  emu- 
lation is  greatly  overstrained ;  the  scholars  of  a  particular  class,  the 
classes  of  a  particular  building,  and  all  the  buildings  in  the  city,  are 
engaged  in  an  unending  competition  for  '  marks ' ;  the  teachers  cram 
the  children  with  lessons,  and  the  newspapers  cram  the  people  with 
tables  of  percentages;  and  the  public  seem  rather  to  enjoy  it.  Such 
facts  as  these  are  very  important  in  their  way,  but  do  not  call  for  a 
modification  of  the  judgment  presented  above.  They  prove  that  school 
tension  is  sometimes  in  excess  of  the  amount  found  in  common  life. 

From  the  premises  now  presented,  some  important  conclusions  fol- 
low. Speaking  broadly,  as  before,  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
are  not  responsible  for  such  over- pressure  as  exists.  They  show  the 
traits  of  the  national  character;  they  magnify  their  office;  they  are 
open  to  severe  censure  in  numerous  individual  cases;  but  their  courses 
of  study  and  their  methods  of  instruction,  they  have  invented  to  meet 
the  popular  demand.  To  be  sure,  the  impression  is  common  that 
teachers  go  counter  to  the  wishes  of  parents  when  they  hurry  children 
through  school ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  average  teacher  is  not  so  anxious 
to  hurry  the  child  as  the  average  parent  is  to  have  him  hurried.  This 
proposition  cannot  be  proved  by  statistics,  but  it  will  be  indorsed  by 
the  sensible  school  superintendents  of  the  country.  The  rank  of  their 
children  in  the  classification,  their  position  in  the  school,  their  promo- 
tion from  grade  to  grade, — these  are  with  numerous  school-patrons  a  . 
passion. 

Another  conclusion  is,  that  the  evils  which  exist  cannot,  for  the 
most  part,  be  remedied  by  reading  school  teachers  sharp  lectures.  The 
fundamental  trouble  is  with  the  public ;  and  it  is  simply  the  education- 
al outcropping  of  the  national  genius,  push,  hurry,  impatience.  Of 
course,  the  wrong- doing  of  particular  teachers  can  be  corrected  by 
criticism,  or  the  faults  of  a  system  of  city  schools  may  be  remedied  by 
discussion ;  but  the  over-tension  of  the  schools  of  the  country  can  be 
fully  relieved  only  by  a  toning-down  of  the  national  life,  and  this  must 
come  about  mainly  of  itself.  So  far  as  discussion  is  concerned,  the 
most  important  thing  that  can  be  done  is  this :  to  impress  the  public 
with  the  facts  that  time  is  an  all-important  element  in  education,    and 
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that  knowledge,  and,  still  more,  mental  faculties,  grow,  and  are  not 
made.  Pressure  can  never  take  the  place  of  time.  Warmth  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maturing  of  the  peach,  but  the  fruit-grower  will  not  promote 
the  process  by  building  a  fire  on  the  roots  of  the  tree.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable to  get  some  of  the  present  self-consciousness  out  of  the  lives  of 
young  children.  And  then,  how  desirable  it  is  that  boys  and  girls  go 
to  the  high  school  with  a  fulJ  year  more  of  life  and  strength  behind 
them  I 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  serious  and  common  fault  of  teachers  is 
the  tendency  to  fuss  and  worry.  Teachers  worry  more  children  to  death 
than  they  work  to  death.  Fretting,  an  excess  of  'order/  an  over- 
doing of  *  position,'  do  more  harm  than  books  and  lessons.  The  topic 
runs  into  moral  training  where  we  cannot  follow  it.  But  sound  diges- 
tion, strong  nerves,  a  good  appetite,  sleep,  that  "knits  up  the  ravelled 
sleeve  of  care,"  good  temper,  self-command,  cheerful  confidence,  and 
a  young  spirit,  are  important  elements  in  moral  training ;  what  is  more, 
they  are  not  properly  appreciated.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  knows 
the  amount  of  harm  that  is  done  to  young  children  by  placing  them 
under  the  tuition  of  testy,  irritable,  explosive,  and  neurotic  teachers. — 
Science. 
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BY  E.    E.  KENYON. 

The  teacher  prepared  for  the  lesson  by  placing  a  handful  of  large 
pegs  on  each  desk.  She  began  the  lesson  by  asking  a  few  review  ques- 
tions, calling  for  the  halves  of  numbers  up  to  and  including  ten. 

Teacher — How  many  are  a  dozen  eggs  ? 

Pupil — A  dozen  eggs  are  twelve  eggs. 

Teacher — If  I  should  send  you  to  the  store  for  half  a  dozen  eggs 
how  many  would  you  bring  me  ?    No  answer. 

Teacher — You  may  each  take  twelve  pegs  and  lay  them  in  a  nice, 
straight  row  on  your  desk. 

Some  arranged  the  twelves  in  twos,  some  in  threes,  etc*  The  teach- 
er passed  down  the  aisle,  praising  the  successful,  and  helping  the  un- 
successful to  help  themselves.  When  all  had  set  apart  the  correct 
number  she  said : 

Now  take  half  of  the  twelve  in  your  hand  and  leave  half  upon  the  desk. 
The  division  was  made  successfully.  The  pupil  who  had  failed  was 
then  called  upon  to  answer  the  following  series  of  questions : 
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How  many  pegs  had  you  itf  a  row  ? 

How  many  have  you  in  your  hand  ? 

How  many  on  your  desk  ? 

How  many  sixes  does  that  make  ? 

Two  sixes  make  how  many  ? 

What  part  of  twelve  have  you  in  your  hand  ? 

One- half  of  twelve  is  how  many? 

One  dozen  is  how  many  ? 

One  half  a  dozen  is  how  many  ? 

If  I  sent  you  for  half  a  dozen  eggs,  how  many  would  you  bring  me  ? 

The  class  were  directed  again  to  lay  their  twelve  pegs  in  a  row  and 
to  add  two  more  to  them ;  then  to  separate  into  halves.  One  child 
produced  groups  of  six  and  eight.  She  was  led  to  count  the  pegs  in 
each  group,  to  observe  that  one  group  contained  two  more  than  the 
other  and  to  separate  the  two,  leaving  both  groups  alike.  To  induce 
her  to  dispose  of  the  two  troublesome  pegs  without  destroying  the  de- 
sired equality  was  a  more  difficult  matter. 

"  Put  as  many  to  this  group  as  you  do  to  that,"  hinted  the  teacher 
to  no  avail. 

"  Make  believe  that  the  groups  are  little  girls,  and  give  this  one 
just  as  many  as  you  give  that  one."  The  adjustment  was  made  im- 
mediately, and  the  little  lady  decided  that  "  Half  of  fourteen  is  seven." 

"HI  pick  fourteen  roses  for  two  little  girls,  and  I  love  one  of  them 
just  as  much  as  I  do  the  other,  how  many  shall  I  give  to  each?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

Then  two  pegs  were  added  to  the  fourteen,  and  the  half  of  sixteen 
was  ascertained  and  applied. 

As  the  teacher  collected  the  pegs  she  kept  up  a  review,  asking  for 
halves  of  numbers  up  to  and  including  sixteen. 

This  lesson  was  given  in  next  to  the  lowest  class. 

While  it  was  in  progress  another  division  of  the  same  class  was 
quietly  occupied  with  the  following  problems  for  the  slate : 

.  4  +  5  —  3  *  »  = 

2+6-3X2+5= 

4+  1  —  3  +  »  "*•  4  = 

2X3  +  I  +  2-*-3  = 

*  5  +  2  —  3  +  1  -f-  1  = 

6  +  4  —  2  x  1-5-4  = 

The  same  teacher  illustrated  her  method  of  giving  a  reading  lesson 

as  follows : 

The  lesson  contained  too  many  new  words,  so  the  teacher  confined 
her  endeavors  for  that  time  to  the  first  stanza.    It  was : 
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Sleep,  dolly,  sleep, 
You  must  not,  must  not  weep  \ 
Now  close  your  eyes  so  brown, 
And  let  me  lay  you  down ; 
Sleep,  dolly,  sleep. 

The  words  in  this  stanza  that  were  new  to  the  pupils  were  sleep, 
must,  weep,  close,  your,  brown,  lay.  The  teacher  printed  the  first  of 
these  on  the  board  and  added  the  macron  to  indicate  the  appropriate 
vowel  sound.  The  children  were  then  directed  to  think  the  sounds  and 
to  decide  silently  what  the  word  must  be.  Passing  down  the  aisle,  the 
teacher  allowed  a  few  to  whisper  it  to  her.  Then  she  called  for  sen- 
tences containing  the  word.  Each  word  in  its  turn  was  taught  by  the 
same  method. 

"Turn  to  this  page,"  said  the  teacher,  writing  the  number  of  the 
page  upon  the  board. 

"  Cynthia,  one  word,"  said  the  teacher;  and  Cynthia  read  "  Sleep." 

"  One  word,  Jennie."     Jennie  read  "  Dolly." 

"One  word,  Lucy."     Lucy  read  "Sleep." 

"Three  words,  Addie."     Addie  read  "You  must  not." 

"Three  words,  Maude."     Maude  read  "  Must  not  weep." 

"  One  word,  Susan."     "  Now." 

"Three  words,  Nellie."     "  Close  your  eyes." 

"Two  words,  Ada."     "So  brown." 

"Three  words,  Mary."     "And  let  me," 

"Three  words,  Julia."     "  Lay  you  down,"  etc. 

"Who  is  talking  in  this  story,  Sophy? " 

Sophy — A  little  girl  is  talking. 

Teacher — To  whom  is  she  talking  ? 

Pupil — To  her  dolly. 

T. — What  does  she  tell  her  dolly  to  do  ? 

P. — She  tells  it  to  sleep. 

T. — And  what  does  she  say  it  must  not  do? 

P. — It  must  not  weep. 

T. — What  does  she  tell  it  to  do  with  its  eyes? 

P. — To  close  them. 

T. — What  color  are  the  dolly's  eyes? 

P. — Brown. 

T. — Yes,  just  like  yours,  .dear.  What  does  the  little  girl  wish  the 
dolly  to  let  her  do  with  it  ? 

P. — She  wants  to  lay  it  down. 

T.— What  for? 

P. — To  sleep. 
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T. — Mary  may  read  the  -line  in  which  the  little  girl  first  tells  the 
dolly  to  sleep. 

Mary  read  with  faultless  expression. 

"  Susie  may  read  the  line  in  which  the  dolly  is  told  what  she  must 
not  do." 

Weep  offered  a  stumbling  block  for  Susie,  and  she  had  to  accept 
help  from  one  of  her  mates. 

"Jennie  may  read  the  line  in  which  the  dolly  is  told  what  to  do 
with  her  eyes." 

Jennie  read  unhesitatingly  and  naturally,  although  her  line  contained 
three  of  the  new  words. 

When  each  line  had  been  thus  read  separately,  several  pupils  were 
allowed  to  read  the  entire  stanza.  Not  a  false  intonation  was  heard. 
Adult  readers  could  not  have  rendered  the  lines  with  more  ease  and 
naturalness. — Child  Culture. 
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WHO   CAN   TELL? 

Can  one  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  poem  con- 
cerning Indian  names,  which  begins, 

"  Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away, 
That  noble  race  and  brave  ?  " 

Also,  who  wrote : 

"  I  love  the  racy  English  of  old  times, 

Before  its  Latin  softness  o'er  it  crept  *  * 
Our  tongue  should  have  a  likeness  to  the  land, 

A  smack  of  crag  and  torrent,  tarn  and  glen,  etc. 

\^  Also,  isn't  it  funny  that  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  the  Pleasures  of  Life, 
/    quotes  from  Shakespeare, 

"  How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose,"  etc.  ? 

B. 

GOOD   WORDS   FROM   AFAR. 

An  Ohio  schoolmaster  in  the  far  west  sends  these  cheering  words : 
"During  the  last  few  years,  I  have  read  educational  journals  quite 
extensively,   and  I  must  say  that  the  Monthly  has  no  superior,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  has  an  equal.     J  have  valued  it  in  this  past  for  its 
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large  amount  of  personal  and  educational  intelligence,  but  you  have 
made  it  more  valuable  for  its  clear,  practical  and  able  discussions  of 
live  educational  questions.  I  am  still  a  Buckeye  and  I  am  proud  of 
the  Monthly." 

NO    MORE    USE    FOR   THE    ROD. 

A  private  letter  from  our  good  old  friend,  Superintendent  James,  of 
Omaha,  has  this  postscript : 

"Let  me  tell  you  how  well  I  have  succeeded' with  my  experiment  of 
not  resorting  to  corporal  punishment.  With  160  teachers  and  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  pupils,  we  have  not  had  a  case  in  a  year  and 
a  half.  All  that  I  have  done  has  been  to  ask  the  teachers  to  consult 
with  me  before  resorting  to  this  method  of  discipline.  The  results  have 
been  excellent.  There  is  more  respect  for  the  discipline,  less  friction, 
better  relations  between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  teachers  and  parents, 
and  unquestionably  better  discipline.  I  am  thoroughly  well  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  experiment  and  shall  endeavor  to  carry  forward 
the  measures  now  employed.  The  Board  of  Education  has  attempted 
no  interference  in  this  matter,  and  I  would  not  have  them.  It  seems 
to  me  better  that  the  reform  should  be  brought  about  by  the  teachers 
themselves.  I  know  you  will  not  agree  with  me,  but  what  do  you 
say  to  my  experiment  ?  " 

We  are  greatly  interested  in  the  "  experiment/'  and  our  confidence  in  Mr. 
James's  good  sense  leads  us  to  give  great  weight  to  his  report  of  results.  While 
we  have  undergone  a  good  deal  of  change  since  we  were  associated  with  Mr. 
James  in  the  Cleveland  schools  twenty  years  ago,  when  both  of  us  believed 
implicitly  in  the  Solomonic  theory  of  child  training,  and  showed  our  faith,  too, 
by  our  works,  his  progress  seems  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  ours.  Perhaps 
he  has  had  his  tuition  in  a  better  school.  We  still  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons  the  public  school  can  teach  our  young  people  is  a  lesson  of 
obedience,  and  we  are  not  fully  convinced  that,  with  present  surroundings,  there 
is  in  all  cases  a  better  way  of  enforcing  that  lesson  than  by  a  judicious  applica- 
tion of  the  rod.  There  seems  to  be  in  this  day  a  lamentable  decline  of  respect 
for  authority.  If  other  means  of  coercion,  such  as  deprivations  and  confine- 
ment, can  be  substituted  for  the  rod,  we  shall  applaud  him  who  does  it  success- 
fully ;  but  in  the  name  of  the  pupils  themselves  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the 
teachers  we  protest  against  the  weak  sentimentalism  that  would  leave  teachers 
at  the  mercy  of  refractory  pupils  by  taking  from  them  the  right  to  use  sufficient 
force  to  compel  obedience.  Children  who  are  wheedled  and  coaxed  and  "got- 
ten along  with  "  are  directly  and  effectually  trained  in  disobedience.  Ex-Pres- 
ident Walker,  of  Harvard,  had  the  right  view.  When  an  offender  told  him  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  law  he  had  just  broken,  the  President  ended  the  inter- 
view by  saying  dryly,  "We  don't  expect  you  to  approve  of  the  law,  but  to 
mind  it." 
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Mr.  Jamea  makes  a  strong  case  when  he  says  that  under  the  present  regime 
there  is  "  unquestionably  better  discipline,"  and  "  more  respect  for  the  disci- 
pline," if  by  this  he  means  that  there  is  a  higher  regard  for  authority,  and  more 
of  the  true  spirit  of  obedience.  We  are  anxious  to  hear  more  about  this  ex- 
periment. We  would  like  to  know,  for  one  thing,  what  means  of  coercion  Oma- 
ha teachers  use  with  refractory  pupils. — Ed. 

QUERIES   ANSWERED. 

Q.  i,  p.  552.  — It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  plan  is  of  doubtful  utility. 
Pupils  are  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere  working- for- the- prize  ma- 
chines, to  the  neglect  of  the  "better  things."  Other  objections  might 
be  raised ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  many  better  plans  to 
stimulate  to  exertion,  which  can  be  found  in  any  good  work  on  teach- 
ing or  school  management.  L.  R.  K. 

It  is  not  good  policy  to  give  prizes  for  greatest  advancement. 

W.  S.  H. 

No,  because  pupils  that  will  strive  to  obtain  the  prize,  will  strive 
equally  as  hard  for  the  love  of  knowledge  and  the  good  it  will  do  them ; 
and  pupils  that  will  not  strive  without  an  incentive  of  this  kind,  will 
not  strive  very  earnestly  with  such  incentive. 

Raymond,  O.  T.  J.  Skidmore. 

Q.  2,  p.  552. — It  was.  The  United  States  had  not  established  their 
independence  as  a  maritime  nation  until  the  war  of  181 2  was  ended. 

W.  S.  H. 

The  war  of  18 12  was  not  a  "necessity;  "  nor,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, is  war  ever  a  necessity \  when  Enlightened  Christian  Nations  are 
the  parties.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  national  prejudice  created 
mostly  by  such  as  Citizen  Genet  and  his  followers,  and  supplemented 
by  the  usual  British  insolence  and  presumption.  L.  R.  K. 

Q.  3,  p.  552. — Gerrit  Smith,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  Horace 
Greely  were  the  bondsmen  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Smith  and  Greely 
were  in  Richmond,  but  Vanderbilt  sent  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  Horace 
F.  Clark,  to  act  for  him.  J.  F.  Smith. 

Jefferson  Davis's  bond  was  given  May  13,  1867,  for  $100,000. 
The  signers  were,  Horace  Greeley  and  Augustus  Schell,  of  New  York, 
Aristides  Welsh  and  David  K.  Jackman,  of  Philadelphia,  and  W.  H. 
McFarland,  Richard  Barton  H  ax  well,  Isaac  Devenport,  Abraham 
,  Warwick,  Gustavus  A.  Myers,  Wm.  W.  Crump,  Wm.  W.  A.  Mere- 
dith, Win.  H.  Lyons,  John  M.  Botts,  Thomas  W.  Boswell,  and  James 
Thomas  Jr.,  of  Virginia.  J.  K.  A. 
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Q.  4,  p.  552. — "Northern  Wonderland"  is  the  popular  name  for 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  Wyoming  Territory,  and  is  thus  described  by  Maury:  "It 
is  a  tract  of  land  55  by  65  miles,  set  apart  by  Congress  as  a  national 
park,  or  pleasure  ground.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  lakes  and  water- 
falls, its  deep  cannons,  boiling  springs,  and  geysers."  See  also  Mag- 
lotts  Manual  of  Geography,  page  166.  Richard  F.  Beausay. 

To  the  same  effect,  J.  F.  Smith  and  L.  R.  E. 

The  "Northern  Wonderland"  is  the  northern  part  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula.  It  has  also  been  called  the  "  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun."  It  has  been  thus  named  because  of  the  wonderful  phenomena 
of  the  sun's  looking  in  upon  them  during  the  entire  24  hours  of  the 
day.  A.  C.  Burrell. 

Q#  5,  p.  552. — Chief  Justice  Taney  read  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
Justices  Nelson,  Wayne,  Daniel,  Grier,  Catron,  and  Campbell  each 
read  a  separate  and  individual  opinion,  agreeing  with  the  Chief-Justice 
on  some  points,  disagreeing  on  others,  or  arriving  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion by  different  reasoning,  and  in  the  same  manner  differing  from  one 
another.  The  two  remaining  associate  justices,  McLean  and  Curtis, 
read  emphatic  dissenting  opinions."  J.  F.  Smith. 

Answers  to  the  same  effect  by  A.  C.  Burrell,  L.  R.  K.,  R.  E.  D.,  D.  B.  Jenk- 
ins, E.  A.  K.,  and  Richard  F.  Beausay. 

W.  0.  B.  refers  to  Nicolay  and  Hay's  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  Century  for 
June,  1887,  for  a  fall  history  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

Q.  6,  p.  552. — Where  the  problem  says,  "A  man  having  oranges 
at  4  cts.  each,  and  apples  at  2  for  a  cent,"  etc.,  I  understand  that  to 
mean  his  cost 

$2.04  =  his  selling  price  of  5  doz. 

100  percent  =  cost  of  5  doz. 

20  percent  =  his  profit. 

120  percent  =  his  selling  price  of  5  doz. 

Then,  120  percent  =  $2.04,  1  percent  =  -^  of  $2.04,  or  .017, 
and  100  percent,  or  his  cost,  $1.70.  Now,  5  doz.,  or  60,  cost  him 
$1.70;  then,  on  an  average,  each  costs  V  cts.  By  alligation  alternate 
we  have, 


!«  e.  cost  of  each  orange  \         Xct.     >•*■  en  one  orange,  or  what  he  pays  abore  average  ooets  2 oranges. 
■jC.   eo«tof  each  apple  |     i    U«     gain  on  1  apple,  or  what  he  boja  fbT  below  average  ooet*f  1  apple. 

Then,  to  make  the  price  average,  every  time  he  buys  i  apple  he 
must  buy  2  oranges.  Hence,  \  of  the  number,  or  20,  are  apples  and 
I  of  the  number,  or  40,  are  oranges.  G.  M.  Hoke. 
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x  =  number  of  oranges. 
60  —  x  =  number  of  apples. 

4  cts.  +  2°  percent  of  4  cts.  =  4.8,  selling  price  of  oranges. 
.5  ct  +  20  percent  of  .5  ct.  =  .6  ct.,  selling  price  of  apples. 
Then,   4.8*  +   36  — .6#  =  204.     From  which,  x  =  40,   the 
number  of  oranges ;  and  60  —  40  =  20,  the  number  of  apples. 
Willoughby,  O.  Geo.  Abell. 

$2.04  -r-  60  =  3 1  cts.,  the  average  selling  price  of  an  apple  or  an 
orange.  3$  cts.  -h  (100  percent  -f  20  percent)  =  2f  cts.,  the  aver- 
age cost  price  of  an  orange  or  an  apple.  Then,  4  cts.  —  2$  cents  = 
i\  cents,  the  loss  on  one  orange  by  selling  at  the  average  cost;  and 
2|  cents  —  £  cent  =  24  cents,  the  gain  on  one  apple  by  selling  it  at 
the  average  cost.  It  will  require  the  loss  on  2  oranges  to  equal  the 
gain  on  1  apple ;  or  he  must  sell  40  oranges  and  20  apples. 

W.  S.  H. 

$2.04  =120  percent  of  cost. 

1  percent  of  cost  =  $.017 

100  percent  or  cost  =  100  times  .017  =  $1.70 

Let  x  =  no.  of  oranges, 

and  y  =  no.  of  apples. 

Then,  x  -f-  y  =  60,  or  5  doz.,  and 

4X  +  -  =  $1.70. 
.2 

From  which  x  =  40,  and  j>  20. 

J.  F.  Smith. 

Similar  solutions  and  same  results  by  J.  K.  A  ,  A.  G.  Barrel],  R.  A.  Leisy, 
and  T.  J.  Skidmore.  B.  F.  Finkle  uses  same  method  of  solution  as  G.  M. 
Hoke,  but,  by  some  error  in  alligation,  gets  25  oranges  and  36  apples.  The 
following  is  a  good  solution,  barring  a  mistake  in  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.    We  leave  the  reader  to  detect  the  mistake. 

120  percent  =  $2.04;  1  percent  =xir  °*  $2.04=        ^  ;  and  100 

120 

percent  =  100  times  ^2'°^  =  $1. 70.      $2.04  —  $1. 70  =  $.34,  gain. 

120 

If  the  man  gain  20  percent  on  oranges  by  selling  at  4  cts.  each,  and 
on  apples  by  selling  at  2  cts.  each,  he  sold  each  kind  for  120  percent, 
or  £  of  its  cost. 

Hence,  |  =  4  cts.,  £  =  f  ct.,  andf  =  V  cts.,  cost  of  one  orange; 
and  £  =  2  cts.,  £  =  £  ct,  and  -£  =  £  cts.,  or  cost  of  one  apple. 

Now,  the  no.  of  oranges  multiplied  by  the  gain  on  one  orange  + 
the  no.  of  apples  multiplied  by  the  gain  on  each  apple  equals  34  cts., 
the  gain  on  all. 
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Also,  2  cts.  —  f  cts.  =  \  ct.,  the  gain  on  each  apple;  and  4  cts. 
—  y  cts.  =  \  ct. ,  the  gain  on  each  orange.  Therefore,  \  the  no.  of 
oranges  +  (60  —  the  the  no.  of  oranges)  \  =  34. 

Clearing  of  fractions,  we  have  2  times  the  no.  of  oranges  +  60  — 
the  no.  oranges  =102. 

Subtracting  60  from  each  side  of  the  equation,  we  have  the  no.  of 
oranges  =  42 ;  and  60  —  42  =  18,  the  no.  of  apples. 

Geo.  S.  Fisher* 

The  following  solution  is  based  on  a  different  view  of  the  problem : 

The  gain  of  20  percent  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  a  solution  of 
the  question. 

Let  x  =  oranges, 

and  y  =  apples. 

Then  #.+ y  =  60,     (1.) 

and  4*  -f-  ?~=  $2.04.     (2.) 
2 

Multiplying  1st  equation  by  8,  we  have  8x  -f  8y  =  480.    The  sec- 
ond cleared  is   Sx  +  y  =  $4- ©8.     Subtracting,    we  have  7^  =  72; 
whence  .y  =  io£, 
and  x  =  49^. 

Then  49^  oranges  at  4  cts.  each  =  $1.98^;  and  iof  apples  at  \  ct. 
each  =  .05^.     These  added  give  $2.04. 

If  there  be  any  objection  to  equation  (1.),  let  it  be  supposed  that  in 
that  equation,  the  fruits  are  all  1  ct.  each ;  then  x  cents  -f-  y  cents  = 
60  cents.  S.  P.  Merrill. 

Q.  7,  p.  552. — The  stock  cost  no  percent,  and  pays  no  X  -°8  = 
8.8  percent  on  the  par  value;  but  if  bought  at  90  percent  of  the  par 
value,  it  would  pay  8.8  X  100  -*-  90  =  o£  percent. 

South  Bloomfield,  O.  J.  W.  Jones. 

To  the  same  effect,  R.  A.  Leisy,  Geo.  Abell,  Richard  F.  Beausay,  T.  J.  Skid- 
more,  G.  M.  Hoke,  B.  F.  Finkle,  A.  C.  Burrell,  J.  K.  A.,  and  W.  S.  H.  G.  S. 
F.  makes  a  wild  shot,  getting  32  percent  as  the  answer. — Ed. 

Q.  8,  p.  552. — By  D  joining  A,  B  and  C,  and  then  sharing  the 
oranges  equally,  B  would  contribute  1  orange  to  D,  and  C  would  con- 
tribute 3  oranges;  .-.  the  16  cents  should  be  divided  between  B  and 
C  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3;  or  B  would  get  4  cents  and  C,  12. 

Mittersburg,  Ohio.  W.  S.  Hanna. 

With  this  agree  R.  A.  Leisy,  A.  C.  Burrell,  Geo.  Abell,  J.  W.  Jones,  G.  M. 
Hoke,  B.  F.  Finkle,  J.  K.  A.,  and  R.  E.  D. 
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If  stated  correctly  A  should  receive  4  cts.,  B  5  cts.,  and  C  7  cts., 
making  D  pay  for  the  treat.  T.  J.  Skidmore. 

QUERIES. 

Contributions  for  this  department,  designed  for  any  given  issue,  must  be  re- 
ceived as  early  as  the  15th  of  the  preceding  month.  Write  on  but  one  side  of 
the  paper.  Attach  signature  to  each  separate  answer  or  query.  Leave  a  blank 
line  between  answers,  that  they  may  be  clipped  apart;  or,  what  is  better,  write 
each  answer  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  And,  finally,  say  what  you  have  to 
say  in  few  words,  and  write  it  legibly  and  neatly. — Ed. 

1.  Where  is  Belmont  college  ?  How  old  is  it,  and  what  is  its  stand- 
ing? C.  V.  R. 

2.  Who  composed  the  committee  that  drafted  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?  D.  B.  J. 

3.  Napoleon's  Berlin  Decree  is  said  to  have  been  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  a  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of 
the  law  of  nations.    What  was  this  decree?  C.  F.  R. 

4.  In  what  year  was  no  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  held,  and 
why?  F.  R. 

5.  Counting  back  twelve  generations,  how  many  ancestors  has  each 
person  ?  E.  M.  H. 

6.  How  many  acres  in  a  square  field  which  contains  as  many  acres 
as  the  number  of  rails  required  to  fence  it,  there  being  12  rails  to  the 
rod  ?  C.  J,  G. 

7.  How  many  inch  balls  can  be  put  in  a  box  which  measures,  in- 
side, 10  in.  square,  and  is  5  in.  deep?  J.  H.  B. 

8.  Please  to  insert  in  the  Nov.  no.  the  following  for  the  brethren. 
(It  is  the  last  problem  in  Ray's  Higher  Arit.,  Revised  Ed.)  "A 
tin  vessel,  having  a  circular  mouth  9  in.  in  diameter,  a  bottom  4%  in. 
in  diameter,  and  a  depth  of  10  in.,  is  \  part  full  of  water :  what  is  the 
diameter  of  a  ball  which  can  be  put  in  and  just  be  covered  by  the  wa- 
ter ?  "  Solve  so  that  any  one  unacquainted  with  higher  mathematics 
may  be  made  to  understand  it.  G.  M.  Hoke. 

9.  Divide  the  fraction  tyf  into  two  fractions  whose  denominators 
shall  be  9  and  n.  E.  M.  H. 

10.  Why  does  minus  multiplied  by  minus  give  plus  ?  None  of  the 
text-books  seem  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation.  L.  A.  G. 
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THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  issues  the  following  circular  of  information  to 
persons  desiring  to  become  applicants  for  a  State  Certificate : 

The  Board  will  hold  two  meetings  for  examination  daring  the  school  year 
1887-8.  The  first  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  December  27, 
1887,  in  the  High  School  Building,  beginning  at  8:30  A.  M.  The  second  will  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  at  its  place 
of  meeting. 

Applicants  for  a  Ten- Year  Certificate  will  be  examined  in  Orthography, 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  such  other  branches,  if 
any,  as  they  may  elect. 

Applicants  for  a  Life  Certificate,  in  addition  to  the  above  named  branches, 
will  be  examined  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Physiology,  General  History, 
English  and  American  Literature,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Government,  Elementary 
Psychology  and  its  applications  to  teaching,  and  two  branches  selected  from  the 
following:  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astronomy,  Trigonometry 
and  its  applications,  Logic,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  such  other  branches  as 
may  be  accepted  by  the  Board  as  equivalents. 

Applicants  for  a  certificate  of  either  grade  must  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  examination,  satisfactory  testi- 
monials that  they  have  had  at  least  fifty  months'  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing. These  testimonials  should  be  from  educators  well  known  to  the  Board,  or 
from  other  competent  judges  of  school  work. 

The  holder  of  a  Ten- Year  Certificate  may,  at  any  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Board,  receive  a  Life  Certificate  by  passing  examination  in  all  the  additional 
branches,  as  above  stated,  and  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  continued 
success  in  teaching. 

Persons  holding  a  Ten- Year  Certificate  and  desiring  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  additional  branches  required  for  a  life  Certificate,  or  in  any  one  or 
more  of  these  branches,  need  not  appear  before  the  Board  until  the  second  day 
of  the  examination. 

Eminent  attainments  in  any  particular  line  of  study  will  receive  due  con- 
sideration in  determining  an  applicant's  qualifications. 

As  an  essential  condition  of  granting  a  certificate  of  either  grade,  the  Board 
will  require  evidence  that  the  applicant  has  had  marked  success  as  a  teacher, 
and  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board, 

Alston  Ellis, 
_  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Monthly  is  mailed  promptly  before  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  cases,  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  month.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  within  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  month,  should  give  prompt  notice,  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent 

Requests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  26th  of  the 
month,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


The  next  issue  will  bring  us  to  the  end  of  another  year.  We  trust  all  whose 
subscriptions  expire  with  the  year  will  be  ready  to  renew,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  new  names  will  be  added  to  the  list.  Gome  with  us  and  we  will  do 
you  good. 

We  stillhave  a  few  copies  of  the  double  number  issued  in  August  containing, 
the  excellent  addresses  and  papers  read  at  the  State  Association,  which  we 
will  supply  gratuitously  to  new  subscribers  for  1888;  or,  if  preferred,  we  will 
supply  the  November  and  December  numbers  in  the  same  way. 


The  premiums  offered  for  the  three  largest  lists  of  subscribers  were  awarded 
October  first.  The  first,  consisting  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary  in  four  large 
volumes,  went  to  B.  F.  Hoover,  of  Seville,  Medina  County.  His  list  of  sub- 
scribers numbered  130.  The  second,  consisting  of  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition 
of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  with  marginal  index,  was  awarded  to  H. 
H.  Spain,  of  Unionville  Center,  Union  County.  He  sent  a  list  of  100  subscrib- 
ers. The  third  was  awarded  to  J.  A.  Pittsford,  of  Carey,  Wyandot  County, 
who  sent  a  list  of  96  subscribers.  The  third  premium  announced  was  six  dol- 
lars worth  of  books  on  teaching ;  but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pittsford's  list  was  large 
and  came  so  near  to  the  second,  he  also  received  a  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary, and  the  books  on  teaching  were  awarded  to  Charles  Haupert,  of  Den- 
nison,  Tuscarawas  County,  who  came  fourth,  with  a  list  of  86  subscribers.  In 
this  connection,  we  extend  thanks  to  all  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Monthly. 


SCHOOL  JANITORS-COMMISSIONER'S  OPINION. 

In  reply  to  letters  recently  received  about  Janitor's  work,  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools  has  answered  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  school  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  board  of  education  to  repair  and 
furnish  the  school-houses  and  make  all  other  necessary  provisions  for  the 
schools;  but  the  directors  of  a  sub-district  have  power  to  contract  for  the  clean- 
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ing  of  the  house  or  other  work  of  that  kind  under  such  rules  as  the  township 
board  may  prescribe ;  see  Sec.  3987,  Rev.  Stat. 

Janitor's  work  and  teacher's  work  are  two  distinct  things.  A  contract  to  do 
one  does  not  bind  a  party  to  do  the  other.  A  teacher  may  agree  to  do  janitor's 
work;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  or  understanding,  a  teacher  can- 
not be  dismissed  or  deprived  of  his  wages  for  refusing  to  do  the  work  of  a  janitor. 

Such  an  agreement  may  be  oral;  but  it  is  better  to  have  all  such  things  in 
writing. 

When  the  same  person  contracts  to  teach  the  school  and  do  the  janitor  s 
work,  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  each  work  should  be  stated  separately.  The  pay 
is  from  two  separate  funds. 

The  use  of  money  received  from  the  State  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages  is  not  sactioned  by  law.  Payment  of  janitors' 
wages  must  be  from  the  "  contingent  fund.'1  This  separation  is  impossible 
when  the  contractsare  mixed  together. 

There  is  no  law  for  letting  the  post  of  janitor  to  the  lowest  bidder.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  have  the  work  well  done. 

Eli  T.  Tappan,  Commissioner. 


I 


MICHIGAN'S  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 


Of  Michigan's  new  law  for  county  supervision  of  schools,  The  School  Mod- 
erator says,  "  It  is  not  just  what  we  wanted,  but  it  is,  we  believe,  a  long  step 
in  advance."  From  the  full  text  of  the  law,  we  have  prepared  the  following 
condensed  statement  of  its  main  features,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
Though  defeated  in  our  efforts  to  secure  much  needed  legislation  in  our  own 
State,  there  is  some  comfort  in  knowing  that  our  neighbors  are  making  progress. 
Our  time  is  coming. 

Section  J,  of  the  Michigan  law,  provides  that  the  presidents  of  the  several 
township  boards  of  education  in  each  county  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
August,  in  each  year,  and  elect  by  ballot  one  school  examiner,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  for  two  years. 

Section  II  provides  that  the  two  school  examiners  elected  by  the  township 
chairmen  shall  meet  at  the  office  of  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county,  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  August  of  each  year,  and  with  the  judge  of  probate,  who 
shall  act  as  a  member  and  clerk  of  the  board  for  the  purpose  herein  named, 
shall  select,  appoint  and  employ  a  secretary  of  said  board  of  examiners.  Said 
secretary  of  the  board  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  and  the  executive  officer  of 
the  board  of  examiners  in  the  transaction  of  all  business  of  said  board,  except 
in  the  appointing  or  removing  from  office  of  the  secretary  of  said  board. 

Section  III  provides  that  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  examiners 
shall  hold  two  regular  public  examinations  in  each  year,  at  the  county  seat, 
and  not  to  exceed  six  special  public  examinations  at  times  and  places  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  examiners.  First  and  second  grade  certificates  shall  be 
granted  only  at  the  regular  public  examinations  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Section  IK  The  board  of  school  examiners  shall  meet  on  the  Saturday 
following  each  public  examination,  grant  certificates  to  teachers  in  such  form 
as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  prescribe,  licensing  as  teach- 
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era  all  persons  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  have  at- 
tended said  public  examination  and  shall  be  found  qualified  in  respect  to  good 
moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  instrnct and  govern  a  school;  but  no  cer- 
tificate shall  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  not  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  theory 
and  art  of  teaching,  United  States  history,  civil  government,  and  physiology  and 
hygiene  with  particular  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants, 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  All  certificates  shall  be  signed  by  the 
secretary  and  chairman  of  said  board.  No  person  shall  be  considered  a  qual- 
ified teacher  within  the  meaning  of  the  school  law,  nor  shall  any  school  officer 
employ  or  contract  with  any  person  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools,  who 
has  not  a  certificate  in  force  granted  by  the  board  of  school  examiners  of  the 
county  or  other  lawful  authority :  Provided,  That  all  examination  questions 
shall  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to 
said  secretary  under  seal,  to  be  opened  before  the  applicants  for  certificates  on 
the  day  of  examination. 

Section  V  provides  for  three  grades  of  Certificates :  First  grade,  only  to 
those  who  shall  have  taught  at  least  one  year  with  ability  and  success,  and  val- 
id throughout  the  State  for  three  years.  Second  grade,  only  to  those  who  shall 
have  taught  at  least  six  months  with  ability  and  success,  and  valid  in  the 
county  for  two  years.  Third  grade,  valid  in  the  county  for  one  year.  The 
secretary  or  any  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  authorized  by  the  secretary 
may  grant  a  special  certificate  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  a  specified 
district,  but  such  certificate  shall  not  continue  in  force  beyond  the  time  of  the 
next  public  examination. 

Section  IX  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  ex- 
aminers, the  chief  of  which  are,  To  sign  all  certificates,  and  keep  a  record  of 
all  examinations  held  and  all  certificates  granted  or  revoked;  to  furnish,  pre- 
vious to  the  first  Monday  of  September  in  each  year,  to  the  clerk  of  each  town- 
ship in  the  county,  a  list  of  all  persons  legally  authorized  to  teach  in  the  coun- 
ty, with  the  date  and  term  of  each  certificate;  to  visit  each  of  the  schools  in  his 
county  at  least  once  each  year,  and  to  examine  carefully  the  discipline,  the  mode 
of  instruction,  and  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils;  to  counsel  with 
the  teachers  and  school  boards  as  to  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued,  and  as 
to  any  improvement  in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  schools;  to  pro- 
mote by  such  means  as  he  may  devise,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  board  of 
school  examiners,  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  his  county,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers;  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  etc.,  etc. 

In  Section  X,  it  is  provided  that  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
each  township  shall  have  general  supervisory  charge  of  the  schools  of  his  town- 
ship subject  to  such  advice  and  direction  as  the  secretary  of  the  county  board 
of  examiners  may  give,  and  shall  notify  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school 
examiners  of  any  school  within  his  township  that  is  not  being  conducted 
in  a  successful  and  profitable  manner. 

Section  XI  fixes  the  compensation  of  each  member  of  the  board  of  school 
examiners,  other  than  the  secretary,  at  four  dollars  for  each  day  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  compensation  of  the  secretary,  fixed  by 
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the  board  appointing  him,  in  no  case  to  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  examin- 
ers is  virtually  a  county  superintendent,  no  such  word  as  supervisor  or  super- 
intendent occurs  in  the  law.     "A  rose  by  any  other  name." 

We  are  surprised  that  the  Michigan  law  makers  did  not  commit  the  manage- 
ment of  the  county  institute  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners.  To 
him  it  belongs  naturally. 

One  encouraging  thing  about  this  new  Michigan  law  is  its  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  supervision.  Public  opinion  is  setting  in  the  right  direction.  No 
system  of  schools  can  be  efficiently  carried  on  without  supervision.  To  this 
we  must  come. 


TOWNSHIP  SUPERVISION. 

There  lies  before  us  the  semi-annual  Report  of  S.  P.  Merrill,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  the  townhip  of  Willoughby,  Lake  County,  Ohio.  It  is  not  volum- 
inous, filling  only  a  column  of  an  ordinary  newspaper,  but  its  facts  are  well 
chosen  and  well  stated,  and  it  is  altogether  a  document  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  The  fact  that  such  a  report  has  been  made  is  significant.  A  printed 
report  of  a  township  superintendent  to  a  township  board  of  education  is  a  thing 
of  recent  date;  and  to  us  it  is  some  indication  of  the  approach  of  a  better 
day  for  the  rural  schools  of  Ohio.  If  the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  misleading, 
we  have  already  reached  a  point  from  which  progress  will  be  very  rapid.  Once 
let  the  absurd,  double-headed,  sub-district- town  ship  obstruction  be  removed 
and  these  schools  will  make  such  advance  as  hath  not  been  seen  since  the 
beginning;  and  to  say  that  this  obstruction  can  much  longer  remain  is  to  im- 
peach the  intelligence  and  common  sense  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

From  Supt  Merrill's  report  we  learn  that  Willoughby  has  12  sub-districts 
and  an  enrollment  of  220  pupils.  The  highest  number  enrolled  in  any  school  is 
36;  the  lowest,  6.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  to  the 
teacher  is  16.6.  Without  knowing  the  geography  of  Willoughby  township  or 
the  geographical  distribution  of  school  youth  in  it,  we  cannot  speak  advisedly 
and  positively  concerning  these  figures,  but  we  think  we  see  in  them'  evidence 
that  the  schools  of  this  tovrnship,  like  those  of  many  townships  in  the  State,  need 
a  pretty  thorough  overhauling.    It  seems  that  twelve  teachers  are  employed  to 

/>  do  the  work  which,  under  favorable  conditions,  half  that  number  could  easily 
do.  Turning  to  the  last  report  of  Superintendent  Lehman,  of  the  Canton 
schools,  we  find  the  average  daily  attendance  to  the  teacher,  including  all  de- 
partments, to  be  46.    In  the  Akron  schools,  it  is  about  the  same.    From  this  it 

>  appears  that  it  requires  a  little  less  than  five  teachers  in  Canton  and  Akron, 
on  the  average,  to  do  the  work  for  which  Willoughby  township  employs  twelve 
teachers.  Of  course  we  understand  that  some  of  the  conditions  are  different. 
Population  in  Willoughby  township  is  not  so  dense  as  it  is  in  Canton  or  Akron ; 
and  it  may  not  be  practicable  so  to  district  the  township  and  organize  the 
schools  as  to  give  to  each  teacher  50  or  even  40  pupils.  But  with  proper  or- 
ganization, unless  the  population  of  Willoughby  is  much  more  sparse  than  it  is 
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in  the  average  Ohio  township,  eight  teachers  would  be  an  ample  allowance  for 
.  all  the  pupils  of  the  township. 

And  we  suppose  the  condition  of  things  in  Willoughby  is  not  exceptional.  It 
is  doubtless  true  that  in  many  of  the  townships  of  Ohio,  with  a  judicious  or- 
ganization and  intelligent  management,  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  number 
of  teachers  at  present  employed  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  with  advantage 
to  the  schools.  The  money  that  might  thus  be  saved  would  go  far  toward  meet- 
ing the  expense  of  efficient  supervision  for  these  schools. 

s,^  Willoughby  has  graduated  thirty-three  young  people  in  the  last  two  years. 
/  and  this  is  proving  a  great  incentive  to  all  the  youth  of  the  township.  Con- 
cerning this,  the  superintendent  says  in  his  report,  "Nothing  else  in  the  history 
of  our  schools  has  been  such  a  stimulus  to  study  and  to  excellence  as  has  the 
diploma,  coupled  with  the  idea  of  graduation.  Fond  parents  look  forward 
with  a  just  pride  to  the  bright  day  on  which  a  son  or  a  daughter  may  be  called 
a  graduate.  The  young  heart  beats  with  a  thrill  of  joy  at  the  thought  of  the 
beautiful  tribute  to  be  conferred.  The  less  advanced  ones  expect  to  stand 
some  day  on  that  honored  ground,  and  make  new  resolutions  for  the  future. 
To  be  sure,  even  these  summits  of  the  lower  hills  of  science  are  not  easily  at- 
tained, and  the  way  is  long  and  sometimes  weary.  But  with  what  exultant 
tread  the  closing  steps  of  this  little  course  are  taken,  none  but  the  teacher, 
who  walks  so  closely  side  by  side  with  the  young  student,  can  ever  know.  This 
graduation  is  the  '  harvest  home,'  the  real  fruitage  of  our  plans  and  course  of 
study." 

And  why  should  not  the  youth  of  all  the  townships  have  the  advantage  of 
this  stimulus  ? 

Other  advantages  of  supervision  manifest  themselves  in  the  uniformity  of 
terms  in  all  the  schools,  and  in  the  greater  permanency  of  the  teaching  force. 
Superintendent  Merrill  reports  that  most  of  the  teachers  employed  last  year 
are  continued  in  the  same  schools  this  year,  and  that  there  is  among  them  a 
growing  interest  in  the  work. 

"     It  is  presumable  that  the  thirty- six  school  directors  of  Willoughby  township 

\    would  be  opposed  to  any  legislation  that  would  deprive  them  of  the  honors   of 

,     office,  but  the  interests  of  the  two-hundred  pupils  under  their  direction  would 

undoubtedly  be  better  and  more  economically  served  if  these  directors  were 

K  superseded  by  six  men  chosen  by  the  people  from  the  township  at  large ;  and 

may  the  day  come  speedily. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  a  suggestion  or  two  to  make.     Township   super- 
/"vision  is  a  bugbear  to  many  good  people,  its  most  frightful  feature  being  the  ex- 
\  pense.     We  believe  township  supervision  can  be  secured  without  much,  if  any, 
increase  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  schools.     In  the  first  place,  it  need  not 
,    cost  very  much.    It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  man  in  each  township  to  give 
,   his  whole  time  to  supervision.     One  superintendent  could  oversee  and  direct  the 
work  of  instruction  in  several  townships.    Let,  say,  four  townships  employ  the 
same  man.     He  could  give  to  each  one  week  in  each  month,  and  in  that  time, 
'   he  could  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  township  and  hold  a  meeting  of  the  teach- 
•'    era  on  Saturday.    He  could  also  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  all  the  schools, 
•    direct  and  assist  the  teachers  in  carrying  it  out,  keep  the   board   of  education 
advised  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  schools,  and  perform  such  other  du- 
ties as  usually  devolve  on  a  school  supervisor.     All  this  would  probably  cost 
[    each  township  $200  to  $250  a  year,   and  this  amount  could  readily  be  saved 
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from  the  present  expenditure  in  most  townships  of  the  State,  by  a  proper  or- 
ganization of  the  schools  and  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  teaching  force. 

Or,  again,  supervision  of  considerable  value  could  be  secured  in  another 
way.  One  of  the  more  experienced  and  capable  teachers  of  the  township  (the 
teacher  of  the  township  high  school  if  there  be  one)  might  be  designated  as 
principal,  with  authority  to  prepare  a  course  of  study,  hold  teachers1  meetings, 
make  recommendations  to  the  board,  etc.  The  cost  of  such  supervision  would 
be  merely  nominal  and  would  generally  be  worth  many  times  its  cost. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Supt.  Mer- 
rill, in  which  he  corroborates  what  we  have  said,  as  follows : 

. "  I  have  felt  during  all  the  five  years  of  my  superintendency  here  that  it 
would  be  better  if  some  of  the  schools  could  be  consolidated,  thus  making  them 
larger  and  diminishing  the  teaching  force.  If  the  pupils  were  properly  brought 
together,  I  could  get  better  results  with  Jive  good  strong  teachers,  than  I  now 
get  with  a  dozen,  as  things  are.  I  think  our  number  of  teachers  could  at  least 
be  reduced  to  nine,  without  obliging  any  pupil  to  travel  more  than  two  miles 
to  school." 


A  VISIT  TO  A  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  one  of  the  Akron  primary  schools  we  saw  some  things 
which  we  think  are  worth  telling  about.  It  is  a  school  of  about  forty  first-year 
pupils,  who  had  been  in  school,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  just  four  weeks.  The 
teacher  is  Mrs.  S.  G.  Lake,  who  is  also  principal  of  the  building,  in  which  are 
six  schools.  The  plan  of  putting  the  pi  in ctpal  in  charge  of  one  of  the  lower 
grades  has  prevailed  in  Akron  for  a  good  many  years.  The  daily  session  for 
the  first  two  years  is  an  hour  shorter  than  it  is  in  the  other  grades,  and  this 
gives  the  principal  some  time  each  day  for  the  oversight  of  general  matters  about 
the  building. 

Though  all  the  pupils  in  the  school  we  visited  are  virtually  beginners,  they 
are  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  sections — the  one  composed  of  the  brighter 
pupils,  the  other  of  those  not  able  to  advance  quite  so  rapidly.  We  took  an  in- 
ventory of  what  the  more  advanced  division  had  accomplished  in  their  first 
month  at  school,  as  follows : 

1.  They  had  learned  these  eighteen  words:  cat,  a,  the,  my, rat,  black, and, 
has,  can,  had,  ran,  bat,  hat,  is,  he,  this,  fan,  hand.  They  were  able  to  rec- 
ognize these  words  at  sight  in  print  or  script,  and  spell  them  by  letters  and  by 
sounds  at  sight  and  from  dictation.  In  learning  words,  the  order  of  Appletons' 
First  Reader  is  followed. 

2.  They  had  learned  all  the  letters  occurring  in  these  words,  but  no  others. 

3.  They  had  learned  to  write  well  on  their  slates  ail  these  eighteen  words. 

4.  They  had  learned  the  order  and  value  of  numbers,  and  to  recognize  and 
make  the  figures  up  to  and  including  7. 

5.  They  had  learned  several  maxims  and  songs. 

In  their  first  five  months  at  school,  these  little  people  are  expected  to  master 
the  first  thirty-one  lessons  of  Appletons'  First  Reader,  involving  the  learning, 
as  above,  of  210  words  and  their  use  in  original  sentences,  together  with  cor- 
responding lessons  in  writing,  vocal  music,  number,  etc. 
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Bat  we  presume  the  matter  of  most  interest  to  those  of  our  readers  engaged 
in  primary  teaching  is  how  this  work  is  accomplished ;  and  this  we  find  by  far 
the  most  difficult  part  to  set  forth.  The  results  we  witnessed  did  not  seem  to 
be  due  to  any  formal  scheme  or  method  of  instruction,  so  much  as  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  and  her  almost  infinite  fertility  of  little  indescribable 
expedients  for  awakening  an  interest  and  securing  and  riveting  attention. 
There  always  seems  to  be  something  about  true  teaching  that  is  beyond  the 
realm  of  speech — something  too  spiritual  to  be  embodied  in  words.  And 
highest  and  most  spiritual  of  all  is  the  skillful  teaching  of  little  children.  We 
have  often  felt,  in  the  presence  of  a  skillful  primary  teacher  doing  he.r  best 
work,  like  standing  with  uncovered  head  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Lake  makes  little  use  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  word  method, 
the  learning  of  words  as  wholes  without  reference  to  the  letters  of  which  they 
are  composed.  '  In  teaching  a  word,  she  teaches  first  the  letters  of  which  it  is 
composed,  then  the  sounds  of  these  letters ;  after  which  the  letters  are  com- 
bined to  form  the  written  or  printed  word,  and  the  sounds,  to  form  the  spoken 
word.  The  secret  of  it  all  is  that  whatever  is  supposed  to  be  learned  is  really 
learned.  If  a  new  letter  is  to  be  learned,  the  attention  of  the  class  is  directed 
strongly  to  it,  its  peculiarities  are  observed,  and  its  likeness  to  something  with 
which  the  children  are  familiar  is  pointed  out.  The  teacher  makes  it  again 
and  again  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  children  make  it  on  their  slates,  and  with 
pointer  in  hand  they  hunt  it  on  charts  and  blackboard,  and  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  chage  after  it.  When  letters  enough  have  been  learned  to  form  a  word, 
then  the  drill  on  the  word  begins  aad  is  continued  and  reviewed  day  after  day. 
Of  course,  the  idea  which  the  word  represents  must  be  present.  "  How  many 
letters  are  in  the  word  ?  "  "  What  is  the  first  letter  ?  "  "  What  is  the  last  let- 
ter ?  "  •*  What  letter  is  next  to  the  first  ?  "  "  What  letter  is  next  to  the  last  ?  " 
"  What  letter  is  in  the  middle  ?  "  "  Spell  the  word  by  letters."  "  Spell  it  by 
sounds."  "Find  it  on  the  chart."  "Find  it  on  the  blackboard."  "Susie, 
spell  it."  "Blanche,  spell  it."  u Harry,  spell  it."  " All,  spell  it."  "Stmt 
your  eyes  and  spell  it." 

A  device  for  review  practice  consists  of  two  charts  made  of  heavy  manilla 
paper ;  on  one  are  the  words  printed  in  columns,  and  on  the  other,  the  alpha- 
bet in.  order  and  also  in  promiscuous  groups.  A  word  is  named  by  the  teach- 
er: a  designated  pupil  takes  the  pointer  and  finds  it  on  the  first  chart;  then 
turning  to  the  other  chart,  he  points  out  and  names  in  order  the  letters  which 
compose  it. 

At  the  close  of  a  lesson  on  a  new  word,  such  as  we  have  very  imperfectly  de- 
scribed, the  teacher  gives  to  each  child  a  little  slip  containing  the  word  just 
learned  (and  no  other)  in  script.  Copying  this  on  their  slates  affords  the  class 
employment  while  the  teacher  gives  a  lesson  to  the  other  division. 

Up  to  the  time  of  our  visit,  no  attention  had  been  given  to  the  framing  or 
reading  of  sentences.  Theoretically,  this  looks  like  a  mistake.  In  the  hands 
of  a  routine  teacher,  the  learning  of  detached  words  would  soon  become  mo- 
notonous and  distasteful  to  the  pupils.  But  there  was  no  evidence  of  want  of 
interest  The  inventiveness,  skill,  and  tender  sympathy  of  the  teacher  were 
sufficient  to  counteract  all  tendency  in  that  direction.  It  is  astonishing  how 
the  best  theories  and  methods  pale  in  the  presence  of  high  teaching  power. 
One  who  has  been  "  born  again  "  into  the  new  life  of  a  true  teacher,  one  who 
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knows  how  to  get  inside  with  a  child  and  to  get  near  to  the  child  heart,  has 
little  need  for  formal  methods  and  theories.  They  are  to  such  a  one  only 
shackles  to  be  cast  off. 

Mrs.  Lake's  great  aim,  from  the  start,  seems  to  be  to  secure  the  ready  rec- 
ognition of  words  through  clear  and  quick  perception  of  the  letters  of  which 
they  sre  composed.  Of  course,  any  successful  teaching  of  reading  must  result 
in  this,  but  there  are  different  ways  of  approach ;  some  are  more  direct  than 
others. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  school  was  the  great  variety  of  little  inexpensive 
appliances  for  the  amusement  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the  children.  A 
long,  low  table  with  a  slight  rim  around  the  top  and  drawers  underneath,  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  furniture.  The  drawers  of  this 
table  contain  match-sticks,  shoe-pegs,  envelopes  containing  cards  and  slips  with 
written  and  printed  words  on  them  in  great  variety,  lesson  leaves  with  columns 
of  words  on  one  side  and  short  sentences  and  little  stories  on  the  other,  picture 
cards,  dissected  and  whole,  ingreat variety, and  otberobjectsandpicturesalmost 
without  number.  This  table  is  called  the  busy  table,  and  many  pleasant  and 
profitable  hours  are  spent  at  it  by  the  little  ones.  Sometimes  one  who  has 
finished  the  work  on  his  slate  sooner  than  his  class-mates  is  permitted  to  go  to 
the  busy  table  and  occupy  the  time  in  making  letters  and  figures  with  match- 
sticks  or  shoe-pegs,  or  another  pleases  himself  and  his  teacher  by  putting  to- 
gether the  parte  of  a  dissected  picture  contained  in  an  envelope.  These  last 
are  provided  by  simply  cutting  up  with  scissors  common  advertising  picture 
cards. 

We  hope  to  make  other  visits,  following  up  this  work  and  watching  its  out- 
come in  higher  grades ;  in  which  case  we  shall  tell  our  readers  what  we  learn. 
Meanwhile,  we  trust  that  all  will  strive  to  form  and  keep  continually  before 
their  minds  high  ideals.  Aim  at  something  higher  than  the  dull  routine  of 
mere  lesson-grinding. 


THE  READING  CIRCLE. 


There  have  been  many  inquiries  in  reference  to  a  suitable  book  on  Ohio  his- 
tory. I  have  delayed  writing  until  the  last  moment,  hoping  to  have  definite 
information.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co. 
They  hope  to  have  their  *  Ohio/  in  the  '  Commonwealth  Series,'  ready  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1888,  but  can  promise  nothing  definite  in  regard  to  time. 
The  volume  will  be  prepared  by  Rufus  King,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati. 

At  the  time  the  Board  of  Control  arranged  the  course  for  this  year,  it  was  un- 
derstood that  a  volume  was  in  preparation  and  that  it  would  be  ready  in  season 
for  our  use. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Graham,  Sec.  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 
writes  me :  "  We  expect  to  issue  in  December  a  narrative  history  of  Ohio,  about 
200  to  250  pages,  a  50  ct.  book.  It  is  promised  for  next  month,  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  print  it  as  soon  as  ready." 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  best  for  members  of  the  Reading  Circle 
to  defer  that  portion  of  the  work  until  later  in  the  year. 
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v     Diplomas  have  been  issued  to  the  following  persons  since  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Association: 

Supt.  G.  F.  Dean,  Glendale,  Hamilton  Go. ;  Henry  Newsome,  Blooming- 
burg,  Fayeite  Co. ;  Supt.  F.  D.  Ward,  LeRoy,  Medina  Co. ;  Supt.  T.  C.  Ryan, 
Miss  Cora  Stevenson,  Miss  Maria  Clymer,  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Jordan,  Washington 
Co.;  Miss  Mary  E.  Cotter,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Supt.  R.  H.  Morrison,  Carey; 
and  Miss  Emily  Ball,  Portsmouth,  Scioto  Co. 
>»  Quite  a  number  in  Delaware  County  and  in  other  counties  have  now  com- 
pleted the  work  for  the  four  years  and  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  but  they  prefer 
to  wait  and  receive  them  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  with  the 
graduates  of  1888. 

All  who  have  completed  the  course  and  have  not  received  diplomas  should 
report  to  me,  so  that  their  names  can  be  placed  upon  the  roll  for  next  year. 

All  who  have  completed  the  work  for  one  year  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  for 
that  year,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  to  corresponding  members  as  many 
as  may  be  needed,  without  extra  charge,  when  notified  of  the  number  required. 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums  since  my  report  of  Sept.  20 : 

Oct.  6,  Pres.  Freeport   Circle,  Wood   Co $  .75 

"     7,  George  M.  Osborn.  Portsmouth,   Scioto  Co 2.00 

"    12,  Frank  Battles,  Rochester,  N.  Y 75 

Total $3.50 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  Jones,  Cor.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  Norwalk  High  School  has  enrolled  170  pupils  the  present  term. 

— Hamilton,  0.,  has  an  attendance  of  about  2000  pupils,  178  of  whom  are  in 
the  high  school. 

— The  school  buildings  of  Bellaire,  Bridgeport,  and  Martins1  Ferry,  Belmont 
Co.,  are  now  warmed  by  means  of  natural  gas. 

— The  Schools  of  Bellaire  had  an  enrollment  of  1,438  pupils  the  first  month 
of  the  present  school  year,  with  149  in  the  high  school. 

— A  feature  of  the  Mercer  County  Fair  was  a  "  Children's  Day."  Dr.  J.  J. 
Burns  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion,  to  several  thousand  children,  old 
and  young. 

—A  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  has  been  an- . 
nounced  for  Oct.  29th,  at  Youngstown.    The  program  has  not  been  received 
at  date  of  this  writing  (Oct.  25). 

^  — A  meeting  of  the  Champaign  County  teachers1  association  was  held  at  Ur- 
bana,  Oct.  15.  The  names  on  the  program  are  F.  S.  Fuson,  J.  H.  Neese,  M. 
J.  Martz,  Ella  Heffner,  George  Waite,  George  l^ewis,  &fame  A-  Cornell,  and 
Mary  Zimmer. 
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— The  Reno  Evening  Gazette  announces  the  installation  of  Hon.  L.  D. 
Brown  as  President  of  the  Nevada  State  University,  and  the  opening  of  the 
college  year  with  45  sudents  and  very  encouraging  prospects  of  a  larger  attend- 
ance next  term. 

— The  teachers  of  Hamilton  County  held  a  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  October  8. 
Besides  the  inaugural  address  of  President  W.  S.  Cadman,  of  Norwood,  there 
were  two  papers:  one  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns,  of  Dayton,  on  "  The  Reading  Habit," 
and  another  by  S.  A.  Gossett,  of  Cheviot,  on  "The  Profession." 

— Muskingum  County  holds  her  institute  at  holidays.     Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  will 
be  there,  as  he  was  last  year.     The  name  "Muskingum"  brings  a  flood  often- 
v  der  memories.     Happy  childhood  days  were  spent  there.     Mother,  brother  and 
sisters,  and  many  other  dear  ones  sleep  in  an  old  country  church-yard  there. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Darke  County  teachers'  association  was  held  in  the  chap- 
el of  the  new  school  building,  at  Greenville,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  15.  Misses 
Anna  Winbigler,  Maggie  Mead,  Libbie  Den nison  and  Edith  Fackler,  and  Messrs. 
W.  A.  Hart,  Daniel  B.  Etzler  and  J.  F.  Sink  are  the  names  on  the  program. 

— At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  Committee,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Pittsford,  the  place  of  holding  the  next  session  of  the  North -Western  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association  has  been  changed  from  Carey  to  Fostoria.  The  date  is 
Dec.  27  and  28.  A  full  program  has  already  been  arranged  and  a  profitable 
time  is  expected. 

— The  Dayton  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Nine  new  school-rooms 
have  been  opened  this  term.  Superintendent  Burns  says  the  other  schools 
have  swallowed  the  colored  school,  with  no  signs  of  indigestion  as  yet.  We 
knew  the  Dayton  schools  have  a  good  head,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  they 
have  a  strong  stomach. 

— Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  been  much  "stirred  up"  over  corporal  punishment 
in  the  schools.  Prin.  Hammond  and  one  subordinate  teacher  have  been  ar- 
rested fpr  whipping  insubordinate  boys.  Mr.  Hammond  waived  examination, 
and  the  lady  was  honorably  acquitted  in  the  magistrate's  court.  There  is  no 
probability  that  Mr.  Hammond  will  be  indicted.  P. 

— The  committee  on  examination  for  certificates  of  progress  in  first  year's 
work  of  the  Teachers'  National  Reading  Circle  requires  of  the  members  a  thesis 
on  some  topic  connected  with  the  special  course  each  has  pursued — not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  pages,  congress-letter  size.  B.  F.  Brown,  50 
Brom field  St.,  Boston,  is  the  corresponding  secretary. 

— The  Noble  County  institute  was  held  during  the  week  beginning  Sept.  19, 
with  John  McBurney  and  M.  Man  ley  as  instructors,  and  nearly  200  teachers 
in  attendance.  Commissioner  Tappan  and  President  Eaton  each  delivered  an 
address.  E.  E.  Miller  was  continued  as  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  F.  M.  Gill  as  president,  for  another  year. 

— Preble  County  teachers  held  their  first  meeting  of  this  school  year  at  Eat- 
on, Oct.  8.  There  was  an  address  by  G.  A.  Carnahan,  of  Cincinnati,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  following  topics:  The  Reading  Circle,  opened  by  J.  P.  Sharkey; 
Celebration  of  the ''Ohio  Centennial,"  opened  by  F.  S.  Alley;  and  Preble 
County  Course  of  Study,  opened  by  J.  M,  Bunger. 
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^      — The  ripple  of  excitement  caused  by  abolishing  separate  colored  schools  in 
Bellaire,  and  the  distribution  of  the  colored   pupils  among  the  white  schools, 
has  subsided,  and  so  far  as  the  "  colored  question  "  is  concerned,  school  affairs 
flow  as  calmly  as  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  on  whose  bank  the  town  lies. 
Barnesville  still  maintains  a  separate  colored  school. 

— The  teachers  of  Summit  County  held  their  first  bi-monthly  meeting  at  Ak- 
ron, Oct.  22.  "  Ruts,"  by  C.  F.  Seese;  w  The  Albaugh  Bill,"  by  W.  B.  Carter; 
"Reading,"  by  Samuel  Findley;  "A  Talk  to  the  teachers,"  by  Rev.  E.  K. 
Young;  "Teaching  and  Teachers  in  Germany,"  by  Miss  Kate  Cranz;  and 
"  Alcoholism/'  by  Fred  Schnee,  is  the  bill  of  fare  provided  by  the  committee. 

— Hanover  township,  Columbiana  County,  has  employed  a  superintendent, 
and  several  of  the  teachers  in  the  sub-districts  have  been  employed  for  the  en- 
tire year.  These  results  have  been  brought  about  by  a  little  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  A  few  of  them  attended  the  meeting  of  the  town- 
ship board,  and  found  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 
The  same  thing  could  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way  in  many  townships  of 
the  State. 

\  — A  congress  of  the  American  Secular  Union  was  recently  held  at  Chicago. 
One  of  the  sessions  was  held  on  the  Sabbath.  An  address  on  Secular  Educa- 
tion was  delivered  by  Miss  Voltairine  De  Cleyne.editorof  the  Progressive  Age. 
Its  character  is  indicated  by  one  silly  statement  it  contained,  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  out  of  the  province  of  the  public  schools  to  teach  whether  the  pavements 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  eighteen  carats  fine  or  not.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  anarchists  will  not  all  be  hung  on  the  eleventh  of  November. 

— Superintendent  Thomas  writes  encouragingly  from  Ashland  County.  The 
annual  institute  was  held  at  Loudonville,  with  D.  R.  Boyd,  J.  W.  Bowlus  and 
Sebastian  Thomas  as  instructors,  and  an  attendance  of  about  240.  A  reading 
circle  organization  was  effected  and  one  teacher  in  each  township  was  appoint- 
ed to  organize  local  circles. 

The  schools  of  Montgomery  township  had  a  grand  reunion  and  picnic  the 
latter  part  of  August.  They  met  in  Ashland  and,  forming  in  procession,  with 
a  band  of  music  at  the  head,  they  marched  to  a  grove  a  mile  distant,  where 
dinner  was  served  and  speeches  were  made.  We  predict  that  that  township 
will  soon  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

— The  new  State  Board  of  Examiners  organized  by  the  election  of  officers  as 
follows:  President,  E  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati ;  Clerk,  Alston  Ellis,  of  Hamil- 
ton; Treasurer,  John  Hancock,  of  ChilJicothe.  The  other  members  are  M. 
Manly,  of  Galion,  and  C.  C.  Davidson,  of  Alliance.  The  following  division  of 
subjects  among  the  members  has  been  made : 

C.  C.  Davidson: — Orthography,  Writing,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  German; 
Alston  Ellis: — Arithmetic,  History,  Botany,  Zoology,  Latin,  and  Greek;  John 
Hancock : — English  Grammar,  Reading,  Civil  Government,  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature,  and  Physiology ;  M.  Manley : — Geography,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  and  Astronomy ;  E.  E.  White : — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, Pyschology,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Geology. 

— The  Fulton  County  institute  held  its  annual  session  at  Wauseon,  during 
the  third  week  of  August.    The  instructors,  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  and  Miss  H. 
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L.  Keeler,  of  Cleveland,  did  excellent  work,  the  former  in  the  principles  of 
pedagogy,  and  advanced  work,  and  the  latter  in  primary  work.  The  enroll- 
ment of  actual  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  was  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Certificates  of  attendance  were  issued  to  the  teachers  at  the  close  of  the 
institute,  and  the  County  examiners,  in  issuing  certificates,  will  give  a  credit 
of  one  percent  for  each  day's  attendance.  This  was  announced  before  the 
meeting  of  the  institute  and  doubtless  had  some  effect  upon  the  attendance. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  session  in  October  or  November,  1888.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  W.  S.  Kennedy,  Pre*. ; 
J.  H.  Dieble  and  J.  H.  Schrider,  Vice  Pres'ts  ;  H.  F.  Harmon,  Sec'y ;  W.  S. 
Chapman,  G.  C.  Fidler,  G.  A.  Harmon,  together  with  the  Pres.  and  Sec'y,  Ex. 
Committee.  W. 

— The  Athens  County  Institute  was  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  Aug- 
ust,  in  Athens.  The  instruction  was  chiefly  given  by  Professor  Coler,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Supt.  Bonebrake,  of  Athens.  Professor  Gordy,  of  the  college, 
delivered  several  evening  lectures  on  the  relation  of  pyschology  to  pedagogy 
that  were  well  attended.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  talk  in- 
terestingly on  a  subject  that  is  almost  universally  considered  dry  and  abtruse. 
He  also  delivered  similar  lectures  in  several  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The 
Ex.  Com.  decided  to  hold  a  four  weeks  institute  next  year  and  to  provide  in- 
struction that  shall  be  professional  rather  than  academic.  It  was  thought  that 
by  this  course  a  number  of  persons  could  be  induced  to  attend  who  consider 
themselves  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  common  branches  and  who  remain 
away  for  the  reason,  as  they  claim,  that  the  institute  does  them  no  good,  or  at 
most  but  little.  S 

— A  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Marion,  Morrow  and  Crawford  Counties  was 
held  at  Bucyrus,  Oct.  8.  Prof.  F.  M.  Hamilton  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
The  following  program  of  exereises  was  carried  out : 

Paper,  Evolution  in  Educational  Theories,  R.  V.  Sears,  Esq.  This  worthy 
paper  elicited  a  hearty  discussion  among  the  teachers.  The  discussion  was  led 
by  T.  J.  Sheppard.  followed  by  Miss  S.  J.  Harris,  Superintendents  Bliss,  Crouse 
and  Hamilton.  The  Physical  in  Education,  presented  by  J.  F.  Eimmerline. 
Discussion  of  Mr.  Kimmerline's  subject  by  A.  Beal  followed.  Paper,  A  Re- 
view of  Ben  Hur,  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Pope ;  Lecture,  the  Land  System  of  Ohio, 
Superintendent  M.  Manley.  Features  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cle were  presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  J.  Bliss ;  Paper,  Educa- 
tional influences,  Superintendent  J.  H.  Snyder.  Discussion  of  the  same,  by 
Superintendent  Baker.  Many  teachers  from  neighboring  towns  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  inspiration  of  such  meetings  will  give  greater  enthusiasm,  and 
establish  a  higher  aim  in  the  teacher's  profession.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Mt.  Gilead,  0.  A.  B. 

— The  Miami  Co.,  teachers'  institute  held  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
four  weeks  session  in  Troy,  0.,  beginning  July  25th.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
teachers  enrolled  during  the  term,  and  there  was  an  average  weekly  attend- 
ance of  about  seventy-five.  A  uniform  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  week  was  charged 
to  defray  expenses,  and  the  above  number  represents  actnal  working  teacher*. 
The  instructors  were  R.  F.  Bennett,  the  Nestor  of  Miami  Co.  teachers,  and 
Supt.  of  Schools,  at  Covington;  J.  T.  Bartiness,  Supt  of  Schools  at  Tippecanoe 
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City;  J.  F.  Keating,  of  West  Milton,  Miss  Alice  C.  Heckerman,  of  Troy.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are ;  J.  E.  Keating,  Prest. ;  6.  W.  Beck, 
Vice.  Prest.;  L.  A.  Doilinger,  Sec'y;  C.  W.  Bennett,  R.  W.  Hiines  and  A.  T. 
Moore,  Ex.  Committee. 

Directors  were  especially  invited  to  bepresent  and  came  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  listen  to  Dr.  Tappan,  on  Aug.  1st,  and  again  were  present  and  participated 
freely  in  the  discussion  on  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  course  of  study,  on  Thurs- 
day, Aug.  19th.  The  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  committee  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Institute  four  townships 
have  adopted  it,  besides  several  that  for  years  have  pursued  a  similar  one. 

V.  C. 

\^  — The  Ohio  Valley  Superintendents'  Bound  Table  held  its  first  meeting  of 
the  current  school  year  in  the  office  of  Supt.  Anderson,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
Friday  evening,  Oct.  8.  Preaent,  Supts.  Mertz,  Steubenville ;  Mitchell,  Wells- 
burg;  Duncan,  Bridgeport;  Anderson,  Wheeling;  Jones,  Bellaire;  Williams, 
Moundsville ;  Richardson,  Barnesville ;  and  H.  L.  Peck.  The  Round  Table 
promises  to  sustain  its  reputation  for  nourishing  and  abundant  fare,  suited  to 
schoolmasters  of  vigorous  digestion.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  "  Cor- 
poral Punishment,"  "  Weekly  and  Monthly  Reports,"  "  Methods  of  Teaching 
Spelling/'  and  "  Writing.''  Supt.  Jones  exhibited  his  new  blank  forms  for  Re- 
ports, weekly,  monthly,  and  pupils'.  The  value  of  so  much  "  reporting"  as  is 
done  in  many  schools  was  vigorously  questioned  by  some  of  the  members,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  reports  was  well  aired.  "  Rapid  penmanship ''  received  at- 
tention, but  will  be  more  fully  discussed  at  the  next  meeting.  The  following 
principles,  which  were  the  basis  of  the  work  in  general  teachers'  meeting  at 
Bellaire,  Friday  afternoon,  were  read  by  Supt.  Richardson,  and  were,  in  the 
the  main,  endorsed  by  the  members : 

V  The  subject  which  iuvolves  all  other  subjects,  and  therefore  the  subject  in 
which  the  education  of  every  person  should  culminate,  is  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching — Spencer. 

.Y         A  method  of  teaching  not  grounded  on  principles  is  valueless. — Spencer. 

The  end  and  aim  of  all  education  is  the  development  of  character. 

The  most  natural  and  economical  way  of  learning  to  spell  is  to  write  the 
words  until  we  can  write  them  automatically. — Parker. 

_        The  ability  to  spell  is  valuable  only  in  written  composition. — Peck. 

Nearly  all  of  the  woes,  ills  and  troubles  of  the  world  come  from  a  want  of  ed- 
ucation.— Froeble. 

\.    Place  a  child  in  the  right  conditions  and  let  him  grow;  the  result  will  be  ed- 
ucation.— Froeble. 

■^      A  pupil  should  be  promoted  at  any  time  when  he  can  do  more  good  in  a  more 
advanced  class. — Parker. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Wellsburg,  Nov.  4th.  P. 
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— Obed  Irwin,  son  of  the  late  James  B.  Irwin,  is  teaching  in  the  Dajton  High 
School. 

— J.  D.  Simkins,  in  charge  of  schools  at  Centerburg,  reports  a  prosperous 
term,  with  28  foreign  pupils  in  attendance. 

— B.  J.  Mills,  who  for  some  time  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  Creston,  Wayne 
Co.,  has  been  licensed  to  preach  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  church  at  Le 
Roy,  Medina  Co. 

— About  the  time  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  are  cutting  the  leaves  of  this 
number,  the  editor  will  be  standing  with  trembling  knees  before  the  teachers 
of  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  at  Harrisburg. 

— Miss  Cora  M.  Ross,  niece  of  Supt.  Ross,  and  teacher  in  the  Fremont 
schools,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Government  Indian  schools  at 
the  Blackfoot  Indian  Agency,  Montana. 

— A  lady  of  eleven  years  experience,  eight  in  the  high  school,  wishes  to  obtain 
a  position  in  some  high  school,  at  the  holidays  or  any  time  after  the  present 
month.     Address  the  editor  of  this  magazine. 

— Dr.  Van  S.  Deaton  has  been  re  appointed  County  Examiner  for  Miami 
Co.  Although  not  a  teacher,  he  is  a  most  enthusiastic  friend  of  education  and 
has  made  a  thoroughly  good  examiner. 

—J.  W.  Jones,  now  serving  his  fifth  year  at  South  Bloomfield,  Pickaway  Co., 
Ohio,  has  been  thirty-eight  years  in  the  school-room,  having  taught  every  win- 
ter and  nearly  every  summer  during  that  time 

— W.  A.  Vogely,  a  Tuscarawas  County  teacher,  and  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
National  Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  is  now  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Dadeville,  Alabama.     The  Ohio  school-master  is  still  in  demand. 

— Miss  Anna  A.  Lane,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
drawing  and  vocal  music  in  the  Athens  public  schools.  Part  of  her  time  will 
be  given  to  classes  in  the  Ohio  University.  She  has  been  a  student  both  ifl 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

— 0.  T.  Corson,  the  new  superintendent  at  Cambridge  is  arousing  his  people 
to  the  necessity  of  having  a  school  library.  Bro.  Corson  has  made  an  excel- 
lent impression  on  the  people  of  Cambridge,  and  will  give  their  schools  a  live- 
ly, healthy,  and  vigorous  administration. 

— A  sore  affliction  has  befallen  the  family  of  Superintendent  Compton,  of  To- 
ledo. His  little  three-year-old  daughter's  clothing  caught  fire  from  a  natural 
gas  fire  in  the  grate  of  the  room  in  which  she  was  playing,  and  she  was  so  se- 
verely burned  as  to  cause  her  death  a  few  hours  after. 

— J.  T.  Bartiness  has  just  entered  upon  a  three-years  term  as  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Tippecanoe  City,  Miami  County,  at  a  salary  of  $1100  a  year.  Mr. 
Bartiness  previously  occupied  the  same  position,  and  this  engagement  for  a 
longer  term  is  a  well- deserved  recognition  of  faithful  service. 

— John  E.  Morris  writes  encouragingly  of  his  work  at  Greenville,  Pa.  He 
has  a  corps  of  21  teachers,  including  a  special  teacher  of  writing  and  one  of 
music,  with  an  attendance  of  825  pupils.  He  thinks  the  examinations  of  teach- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  not  so  rigid  and  salaries  not  so  good  as  in  Ohio. 
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— It  is  henceforth  Dr.  J.  J.  Bums  and  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  The  decree 
went  forth  from  the  Ohio  State  University,  in  June,  1887,  and  that  is  authority 
which  none  can  gainsay;  neither  can  any  gainsay  that  the  honors  are  worthily 
bestowed.  By  an  oversight,  the  Monthly  failed  to  chronicle  the  event  at  the 
proper  time. 

— On  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  25,  Prof.  E.  S.  Loomis,  of  Baldwin  University, 

delivered  an  address  at  Berea,  before  a  large  audience  of  students  and  citizens. 

His  subject  was  "  Young  Men,   their  power  and  Influence."     The   College 

Whim  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and   instructive  addresses 

ever  listened  to  by  a  Berea  audience. 

— Professor  Mees,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  in  the  Ohio  University  since  '82,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  Professor  Stine,  his  assistant  during 
the  past  year,  has  been  placed  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  department  vacated, 
and  will  continue  the  work  on  the  "old  lines." 

— Miss  Nellie  Wilcox,  for  a  number  of  years  a  teacher  in  the  Akron  schools, 
was  married  Oct.  27,  to  Rev.  James  A.  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Newark,  0.  We  congratulate  the  church  at  Newark  as  well  as  its  pastor,  for 
Nellie  is  an  excellent  woman.  We  knew  her  as  a  little  girl  in  the  primary 
school,  we  saw  her  on  her  graduation  day,  and  we  watched  her  first  as  well  as 
her  later  efforts  in  the  school-room  as  a  teacher.  The  heart  of  her  husband 
may  safely  trust  in  her. 
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The  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Boston  and  Chicago,  has  recently 
brought  out  a  work  of  great  interest  to  mothers,  kindergartners,  and  all  con- 
cerned in  the  training  of  young  children.  It  is  entitled  Conscious  Mother- 
hood;  or,  the  Earliest  Unfolding  of  the  Child  in  the  Cradle,  Nursery  and 
Kindergarten.  Its  author,  Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  of  San  Francisco,  is  a  de- 
voted disciple  of  Froebel  and  a  recognized  authority  on  the  Kindergarten. 
The  volume  is  a  novel  and  valuable  contribution  to  educational  literature.  It 
sheds  educational  light  on  early  childhood  and  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the 
sacred  rights  of  infancy. 

Part  II,  embracing  nearly  half  the  volume,  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
the  work  of  Prof.  Preyer,  of  the  University  of  Jena,  entitled  The  Soul  of  the 
Child,  in  which  the  learned  physiologist  records  his  protracted  series  of  ob- 
servations on  his  own  child. 

Montgomery's  Leading  Fads  of  English  History  (Revised),  published  by 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  is  an  admirable  book  for  young  students  of  Eng- 
lish history.  One  can  scarcely  open  it  without  becoming  interested.  Most  of 
the  materials  were  gathered  by  the  author  during  several  years1  residence  in 
England,  and  they  are  so  arranged  and  presented  as  to  enlist  the  reader's  in- 
terest and  attention.  The  copy  before  us  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  young  high 
school  student  of  history,  and  he  has  rendered  a  prompt  verdict  in  its  favor. 
A  summary  of  dates  and  events,  descent  of  English  sovereigns  from  Egbert  to 
Victoria,  a  bibliography  of  English  history,  statistics  for  1887,  and  a  copious, 
index  are  valuable  features. 
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Brief  Institutes  of  General  History.  By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Brown  University.  452  pages.  Cloth.  Price 
$2.00    Silver,  Rogers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  significant  and,  we  think,  appropriate.  The  author, 
in  the  preface,  speaks  of  it  as  a  precipitate  rather  than  an  outline  or  compend 
of  history.  It  consists  of  eleven  chapters  of  general  topics,  each  broken  into 
about  twenty  sections,  after  the  style  of  the  best  German  manuals.  It  is  the 
blood  and  life  of  history  and  not  a  mere  skeleton.  Minor  details  are  ignored 
and  the  more  important  are  treated  in  notes.  A  special  feature  is  the  encour- 
agement given  to  collateral  reading.  A  select  bibliography  precedes  every 
chapter  and  nearly  every  section,  pointing  the  reader  the  way  in  any  well  ap- 
pointed library.  As  a  guide  to  the  advanced  student  of  general  history  it  is 
probably  unsurpassed. 

Early  Education.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Early  and  Infant  School 
Education.  By  James  Currie,  A.  M.  Introduction  by  Supt.  Clarence  E.  Mel- 
eney,  A.  M.  New  York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  16 mo,  300  pp. 
Price  $1.25. 

If  teachers  are  not  well  equipped  for  their  work,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
press.  It  is  teeming  with  good  books  on  education  and  teaching.  The  book 
before  us  is  a  good  one.  It  is  not  new — having  been  published  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  for  thirty  years,  and  extensively  sold  on  this  side;  but  this 
reprint  brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  all.  Those  familiar  with  the  author's 
*'  Common  School  Education,'*  and  a  large  number  of  our  readers  are,  do  not 
need  any  recommendation  of  this  volume.  It  discusses  the  mind,  its  functions 
and  development,  in  a  very  simple  yet  comprehensive  way,  and  makes  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  to  the  development  and  training  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
child.     It  does  not  deal  with  shadowy  theories ;  it  is  intensely  practical. 

Industrial  Education:  a  Guide  to  Manual  Training.  By  S.  G.  Love,  Su- 
perintendent Schools  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  12  mo.,  328 pages, 400  illustrations. 
$1.75.    New  York;  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

This  is  an  exposition  in  detail  of  the  system  of  manual  training  organized 
and  operated  by  the  author  in  the  schools  under  his  supervision.  After  stating 
the  claims  of  manual  trainiDgand  the  reasons  for  its  introduction  into  the  James- 
town schools,  he  gives  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  schools  and  the  man- 
ual occupation  suited  to  each  grade,  for  both  girls  and  boys.  Then  follow 
several  series  of  illustrated  lessons,  showing  just  how  the  manual  training  is 
carried  on,  giving  cost  of  material,  directions  as  to  its  care,  etc.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  will  find  here  a  record  of  actual  experiment  in  every  grade 
from  the  primary  tar  the  high  school. 

Homer's  Iliad.  Books  I — III.  Edited  on  the  Basis  of  the  Ameis-Hentze 
Edition  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Hillhouse  Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  Col- 
lege.    Boston .  Ginn  &  Company. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  recognize  in  the  editor  a  former  professor  in  West- 
ern Reserve   College,  at  Hudson,  O.     The  text  is  in  large,  clear-type,  and  the 
commentary  is  very  full,  many  additions  being  made  to  the  German  edition  on 
which  it  is  based,  in  order  to  adapt  the  work  more  fully  to  American  students 
who  are  not  so  well  prepared  as  German  students. 
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A  finely  illustrated  and  very  excellent  little  manual  of  mathematical  geog- 
raphy is  The  Earth  in  Space,  by  Edward  P.  Jackson.  A.  M.t  Instructor  in 
Physical  Science  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  It  is  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Booh  of  Folk  Stories,  prepared  by  Horace  E.  Scndder  and  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  contains  a  collection  of  such  household 
tales  as  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  etc.,  to  serve  as  a  child's  first  book  in  literature.  The  little  ones  will 
require  no  persuasion  to  read  it. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood's  Third  Natural  History  Reader,  published  by  the  Boston 
School  Supply  Company,  contains  descriptions  and  stories  of  domestic  and 
wild  animals,  with  illustrations.  It  is  full  of  instruction  as  well  as  entertain- 
ment for  young  people. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers.  No.'s  I,  II,  III,  IV.  Two  others  to  follow 
soon.    Published  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

This  is  a  complete  series  of  readers  designed  primarily  for  supplementary 
reading,  but  equally  well  adapted  for  use  as  an  independent  series.  The  con- 
ception is  a  happy  one,  and  the  execution  is  admirable.  The  matter  is  fresh , 
interesting,  instructive  and  well  graded.  The  illustrations  are  appropriate  and 
beautiful.  An  excellent  feature  is  the  provision  made  for  language  practice 
throughout  the  series.    In  utility  and  beauty  the  series  is  unsurpassed. 

The  Elements  0/ Political  Economy.  With  some  Applications  to  questions 
of  the  day.  By  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.  D.,'  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Harvard  University,    New  York :  D.  Applet  on  &  Co. 

The  author  has  not  attempted  to  produce  an  exhaustive  or  very  profound 
treatise,  but  to  present  in  a  plain  and  simple  way  such  elementary  principles 
of  the  subject  as  may  be  comprehended  by  the  average  American  youth  with 
no  more  than  a  high  school  or  academy  training.  With  a  view  to  applying 
these  principles  to  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  such  topics  as  socialism, 
taxation,  the  national  debt,  protection  and  free  trade,  the  labor  problem,  and 
co-operation  are  treated  briefly  and  simply.  The  author  wisely  refrains  from 
attempting  to  settle  the  much  mooted  questions  of  tariff  and  free  trade,  and 
contents  himself  with  a  succinct  statement  of  the  pros  and  cons.  The  labor 
problem  is  treated,  "  not  as  a  question  to  be  settled  by  legislation,  but  as  one 
to  be  met  by  all  the  forces  which  make  for  Christian  character  and  self-mas- 
tery.1' -  The  book  is  worthy  of  its  place  among  the  publishers'  "Science  Text- 
books." 

A  very  pretty  volume  in  blue  and  gold  is  Hezekiah  Butterworth's  Songs  of 
History,  published  by  the  New  England  Publishing  Company,  Boston.  It  is 
a  collection  of  poems  and  ballads  upon  important  episodes  in  American  his- 
tory. Many  of  them  are  gems  of  rare  beauty.  The  author  is  widely  known  as 
the  author  of  Zigzag  Journeys  and  editor  of  the  Youth* 8  Companion.  Not  the 
least  of  this  busy  man's  public  service  is  this  weaving  into  song  of  many  of 
the  most  important  events  in  American  history.  Lincoln's  Last  Dream,  The 
Bird  that  Sang  to  Columbus,  The  Thanksgiving  in  Boston  Harbor,  The  Church 
of  the  Revolution,  The  Nation's  Defenders,  The  Death  of  Jefferson,  The  old 
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School  Boom,  and  Children's  Day  are  a  few  of  the  subjects — upwards  of  fifty 
in  alL  The  book  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  center  table  as  well  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  any  library.  Many  of  the  poems  are  admirable  for  memoriz- 
ing and  declamation.    It  is  a  book  to  be  kept  in  mind  at  Christmas  time. 

Prof-  A.  H.  Welsh's  English  Masterpiece  Course,  published  by  John  C. 
Buckbee  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  a  new  and  valuable  aid  to  the  student  of  English 
literature.  It  consists  mainly  of  exhaustive  lists  of  references  to  critical  au- 
thorities to  be  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  an  essay  or  critique  on  any  of  the 
representative  authors  from  Chaucer  to  Emerson  and  Tennyson.  The  writers 
chosen  number  about  fifty,  and  the  references  pertaining  to  each  are  classified 
under  Environment  and  Characteristics  of  the  author  and  Criticism  of  one  or 
more  of  his  acknowledged  masterpieces.  Instead  of  giving  the  student  a  col- 
lection of  ready-made  facts  and  opinions,  the  method  conducts  him  to  the 
sources  of  information  and  bids  him  help  himself,  and  thus  familiarizes  him 
with  the  processes  of  investigation.  The  execution  of  the  plan  implies  access 
to  a  good  library.    An  appendix  gives  price-list  and  publishers  of  masterpieces. 

The  Making  of  the  Great  West,  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  is  mainly  a  story  of  *'  three  rival  civiliza- 
tions," the  Spanish,  the  French,  and  the  English,  or  the  triumph  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  over  the  Latin  race,  in  North  America.  It  is  not  a  continuous  string  of 
dates  and  events ;  but  the  more  significant  and  influential  movements  in  our 
history  are  selected  and  followed  out  to  their  results.  Though  designed  for 
young  people,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  a  school  text-book,  but  is  rather 
adapted  for  supplementary  or  home  reading.  It  would  serve  a  good  purpose 
in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  to  fill  out  the  bare  outlines  of  the  ordinary  text-book. 

The  English  Language :  Its  Grammar,  History,  aud  Literature ;  with  Chap- 
ters on  Composition,  Versification,  paraphrasing,  and  punctuation.  By  J.  M. 
D.  Meiklejohn,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Edu- 
cation, in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers ;  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  author's  estimate  is  that  this  book  contains  sufficient  matter  for  four  or 
^ve  years  of  study.  It  is  such  a  book  as  none  but  a  Scotchman  or  an  English- 
man would  write,  and  one  that  is  not  likely  to  be  extensively  used  in  Ameri- 
can schools.  Nevertheless,  it  has  decided  merit.  An  excellent  feature  is  the 
historical  character  of  the  grammar.  Many  constructions  and  idioms  of  our 
language  cannot  be  understood  without  knowing  their  history.  The  chapters 
on  word-building  and  word-branching  are  very  valuable.  We  unhesitatingly 
commend  the  book  to  teachers  and  advanced  students  of  English. 

A  Popular  Chemistry.  By  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  great  popularity  of  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry  and  the  grow* 
ing  demand  for  the  study  in  the  schools  have  induced  the  publishers  to  issue 
this  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  The  simplicity  of  style  and  clearness  of 
method  which  characterize  the  true  teacher  are  manifest  in  this  as  in  all  the 
author's  other  science  text-books.  The  appendix  contains  directions  for  nu- 
merous experiments,  several  pages  on  qualitative  analysis,  for  beginners,  and 
copious  review  questions.    This  edition  will  undoubtedly  hold  the  place  of 
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pre-eminence  as  a  high  school  text-book  which  has  been  accorded  to  former 
editions. 

The  Supplement  Company,  Boston,  are  issuing  a  Teachers'  Help  Series, 
monthly.  Yearly  subscription  price,  $1.50.  No.  1,  which  appeared  in  Sep- 
tember, is  a  complete  practical  grammar,  with  500  exercises.  The  October 
number  is  a  Manual  of  Correspondence,  containing  practical  instruction  and 
forms  for  all  kinds  of  social  and  business  letters,  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  exercises  for  practice. 

The  October  Number  (No.  29)  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published 
monthly,  at  15  cents  a  number,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  contains 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Little  Daffydowndilly,  Little  Annie's  Ramble,  The 
Snow  Image,  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,  and  David  Swan,  together  with  a 
simple  and  interesting  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  life.  These  stories  are  the  sim- 
plest, and  at  the  same  time  among  the  most  beautiful,  that  Hawthorne  wrote. 
This  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  intended  as  an  easy  Fourth 
Reader. 

Jack  the  Fisherman,  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  With  Illustrations. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    50  cents. 

A  very  touching  and  powerful  temperance  story,  of  which  Mrs.  Livermore 
says,  "I  read  it  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  and  after  acquiring  sufficient 
self-control  I  have  read  it  aloud  to  three  small  audiences,  who  sobbed  and  wept 
while  listening. w  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission.  Several  copies  of  it  should  be 
placed  in  every  school  library.  It  will  do  more  good  than  stereotyped  lessons 
on  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

Elocutionary  Studies  and  New  Recitations,  By  Mrs.  Anna  Ran dall-Diehl, 
Published  by  Edgar  S.  Werner,  New  York.    Flexible  cloth,  60  cents. 

This  is  a  new  collection.  Many  of  the  pieces  were  written  expressly  for  this 
volume.  There  are  selections  in  great  variety  for  all  sorts  of  occasions — from 
the  dramatic  of  a  high  order  for  the  professional  reader  to  pieces  for  little 
speakers. 

Stories  of  our  Country.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  James  Johonnot.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  part  I  of  Book  III  of  the  Historical  Series  by  the  same  author,  to  be 
followed  by  Part  II, — Stories  of  Other  Lands.  It  is  an  excellent  book  to  inter- 
est yonng  readers  in  our  country's  history,  either  at  home  or  at  school.  The 
author  and  publishers  are  doing  the  cause  ef  education  a  great  service  by  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  this  series. 

Volapuk,  A  Sketch  of  the  World  Language.  Invented  by  Rev.  Johann 
Martin  Schleyer.  Published  by  E.  Steiger  and  Company,  New  York.  Price 
5  cents. 

Volapuk  is  a  scientific  international  language,  not  designed  to  supersede  any 
living  language,  but  to  be  learned  next  to  the  vernacular  by  every  educated 
person,  as  a  means  of  international  communication  the  world  over. 

Italian  Grammar.  By  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Tutor  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Harvard  University.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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This  book  gives  in  about  one  hundred  pages  all  the  grammar  that  the  ordin- 
ary student  of  Italian  will  need,  and  in  an  accurate,  complete,  clear  form. 
Although  intended  particularly  for  colleges,  it  can  be  used  by  any  person  who 
is  familiar  with  the  usual  terminology  ot  Grammar  and  Syntax.  It  represents 
the  Italian  language  as  it  is  spoken  and  written  at  the  present  day,  the  exer- 
cises being  taken  chiefly  from  books  in  present  use  in  Tuscan  schools. 

A  German  Grammar  for  schools  and  Colleges,  based  on  the  Public  School 
German  Grammar  of  A.  L.  Meissner,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Lit  By  Edward  S.Joynea, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  South  Carolina  College.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1887. 

A  working  grammar,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  class  room,  is  what  the 
author  has  aimed  at  in  this  work  and  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  Whitney 
and  Brandt  will  always  fill  the  student's  conception  of  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
exposition  of  the  German  language,  but  there  has  been  left  the  place  which 
Prof.  Joynes's  work  promises  to  fill  so  well.  It  makes  clear  the  difficulties  in- 
separable from  the  separable  verb,  the  syntax  of  genitive  and  dative,  to  mood 
and  tense  in  indirect  discourse,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  tone  and  method 
of  the  more  strictly  scientific  grammars.  There  are  German-English  and  Eng- 
lish-German vocabularies  and  an  excellent  index.  The  typographical  features 
of  the  work  are  specially  praiseworthy. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  November  number  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  contains  the  fifth 
paper  of  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells's  discussions  on  "The  Economic  Disturb- 
ances since  1873."  In  it  Mr.  Wells  shows  that  increased  facilities  and  cheap- 
ness of  manufacture  and  transportation  have  been  the  chief  factor  in  depress- 
ing prices,  while  scarcity  of  gold  has  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  matter ;  in 
fact,  that  gold  is  not  scarce,  but  is  more  abundant,  in  proportion  to  the  need  of 
it,  than  ever  before. 

Readers  of  The  Atlantic  will  find  the  November  number  one  of  more  than 
usual  worth.  John  Fiske  continues  his  studies  in  American  history,  giving  a 
very  clear  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Miss  Jewett's  curious 
and  suggestive  story  sketches  a  New  England  by-way.  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton  in  the  sixth  paper  of  his  "  French  and  English"  series,  considers 
11  Variety  in  the  Indulgence  of  Sense  as  a  result  of  Individuality,"  and  shows 
the  fallacy  of  attributing  certain  defects  often  met  with  in  a  foreign  country  to 
all  its  inhabitants.  Percival  Lowell  has  a  paper  on  Oriental  Art,  and  there 
are  serials,  poems,  book  reviews,  etc.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co., 
Boston. 

The  North  American  Review  is  always  filled  with  well-written  articles  on 
living  topics — strong  food  for  strong  minds.  It  is  published  at  No.  3  East 
Fourteenth  St,  New  York. 

The  second  number  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  historical  Quarterly 
has  appeared.  The  contents  of  this  number  consist  mainly  of  papers  read  at 
various  meetings  of  the  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  Dra.  Geo. 
W.  Knight,  I.  W.  Andrews,  W.  H.  Venable,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  and  G.  F.  Wright 
constitute  the  editorial  committee.  It  is  published  for  the  society  by  A.  H. 
Smythe,  Columbus,  0. 
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TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING  IN  GERMANY. 


BY    MISS    KATE   CRANZ. 


(Read  before  the  Summit  County  Teachers'  Association.) 

Teaching  in  Germany  is  a  profession — a  profession  ranking  with 
that  of  theology,  of  law,  or  of  medicine.  It  is  a  calling  chosen  with 
the  expectation  of  following  it  for  a  life-time,  and  is  never  engaged  in 
as  a  kind  of  temporary  employment  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing more  ambitious.  Accordingly,  when,  at  the  age  of  about  four- 
teen, every  German  boy  must  choose  his  vocation,  the  choice  of  one 
falls  upon  teaching,  he  must  begin  his  studies  at  once  and  enters  a 
preparatory  school.  Later,  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen,  he  enters  the 
normal  school,  admission  to  which  is  everywhere  contingent  upon  the 
result  of  a  rigid  examination;  for  all  parties  in  Germany  attach  the 
highest  importance  to  the  professional  training  of  elementary  teachers 
in  the  seminaries. 

The  normal  course  of  study  is  like  everything  else  in  that  conserva- 
tive old  empire,  very  slow,  very  thorough  and  very  systematic.  It 
covers  three  or  four  years  and  embraces  drawing,  French  or  Latin,  much 
history  and  language,  more  theory  and  practice,  a  little   mathematics 
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and  science,  and  considerable  music.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to 
play  the  violin  and  piano,  reading  ordinary  music  at  sight.  Should 
he  have  no  musical  talent,  his  practice  must  make  up  for  the  lack  of  it, 
for  play  he  must  and  sing  he  must.  There  is  another  branch  in  the 
normal  course  known  as  religion.  Every  province  of  Germany  has 
a  universal  religion,  adopted  by  the  government,  the  principles  of 
which  are  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  every  teacher  must  teach 
these  principles.  Having  finished  his  normal  studies,  the  student  pre- 
pares by  some  private  reviewing  for  his  examination.  This  is  the  only 
teachers-'  examination  known  in  Germany,  and  of  course  only  one  cer- 
tificate is  granted.  Should  the  student  fail  in  his  examination,  he  is 
given  a  second  trial  and  a  third.  Failing  in  the  last,  he  is  cut  off  for- 
ever from  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  number  of  failures  is  of 
course  not  great,  for  few  students  of  questionable  ability  enter  the  field. 

The  certificate  being  secured,  the  state  gives  the  new  teacher  a  sit- 
uation. About  this  there  is  no  question,  he  always  receives  it.  His 
acceptance  and  inauguration  are  a  kind  of  public  ceremony,  held  in 
the  church  and  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  the  parish. 

School  hours  in  summer  begin  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  continue 
until  twelve,  and  in  the  afternoon,  from  one  to  two  or  three.  In  win- 
ter, from  eight  to  twelve,  and  one  to  three.  There  are  always  six 
school  days  in  the  week,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  being 
observed  as  holidays  instead  of  one  week  day.  The  vacations  are 
four  weeks  in  July,  two  in  September  or  October,  two  at  Christmas, 
and  two  at  Easter,  when  the  school  year  invariably  begins. 

The  teacher's  salary  is  at  first  three  or  four  hundred  German  dollars, 
and  is  gradually  increased  to  six  hundred.  In  addition  to  this  he  has 
the  use  of  a  house  and  garden  free  of  rent.  Small  as  this  amount  may 
seem,  the  German  teacher  lives  upon  it,  not  only  comfortably  and 
well,  but  with  more  real  enjoyment  of  life  than  is  known  to  the  average 
American.  He  knows  his  place  and  he  fills  it  without  complaining 
or  aspiring  to  any  thing  beyond  his  reach.  Should  he  wish  to  change 
his  situation,  he  applies  to  the  government,  and  if  it  sees  fit  he  is  re- 
moved ;  but  not  unfrequently  he  lives  and  teaches  in  the  same  place 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  then  retires  with  a  pension.  This  pen- 
sion is  always  drawn  by  retired  teachers ;  even  should  a  young  teach- 
er in  the  first  years  of  his  teaching  be  disabled  through  sickness  or  ac- 
cident he  receives  it.  This  is  why  there  is  always  in  the  heart  of  the 
German  teacher  a  feeling  of  security  with  regard  to  the  future,  a  feel- 
ing unknown  to  the  restless,  striving,  ambitious  young  teachers  in 
America.  The  German  shows  his  advantage  by  his  whole  outward 
bearing,  always  so  quiet  and  easy. 
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But  the  question  may  arise  whether  these  circumstances  do  not  have 
a  tendency  to  make  him  neglect  all  self-education,  all  efforts  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  progressive  world.  Such  cases  are  to  be  found,  but  they 
are  comparatively  rare,  for  teaching  is  the  teacher's  life-work,  and 
aside  from  the  necessary  studies  to  keep  even  with  his  profession,  he 
often  studies,  as  a  kind  of  hobby,  some  science,  pursuing  it  until  old  age. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  a  number  of  common  schools  in  North- 
ern and  Southern  Germany.  I  say  privilege,  because  visiting  schools 
is  not  allowed  save  by  special  permission  from  the  superintendent ; 
and  then  if  you  are  a  young  lady  and  the  teacher  is  a  gentleman,  you 
cannot  enter  without  a  chaperon.  But  a  good  strong  will  and  Ameri- 
can persistence  will  secure  both  of  these  for  you,  even  in  Germany, 
and  I  entered.  Just  here  I  might  add  that  the  number  of  lady  teach- 
ers is  very  small ;  the  few  who  do  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  us- 
ually take  situations  as  governesses.  They  are  not  excluded  from  the 
public  schools  by  any  prejudice;  it  is  simply  an  old  custom. 

The  average  school-room  is  very  simply  furnished,  one  small  black- 
board being  deemed  sufficient  for  both  teacher  and  pupils ;  and  indi- 
vidual desks  such  as  we  have  are  almost  unknown,  long  desks  with 
benches  being  provided  instead. 

The  pupils  in  the  country  schools  of  Northern  Germany  are  princi- 
pally low  German — not  a  desirable  class  of  pupils.  Visiting  a  school 
of  this  kind,  I  was  struck  with  the  discipline.  The  lesson  was  a  lan- 
guage lesson,  from  the  well  known  little  poem  called  the  "  Erlkocnig" 
by  Goethe.  The  teacher  related  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
had  been  written,  and  then  pointed  out  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  piece 
in  the  fantastic  imagination  of  the  dying  child,  and  at  last  drew  from 
it  several  practical  lessons  that  would  be  readily  applied  to  the  humble 
life  his  pupils  led.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  he  said  simply,  "  you 
are  now  dismissed  for  a  short  recess;  remember  not  to  come  in  late," 
and  turning  his  back  upon  his  school  he  entertained  his  visitors.  In 
perfect  order  and  without  any  noise,  his  pupils  left  the  school-room, 
and  after  about  five  minutes  they  glided  back  into  their  places  in  the 
.  same  magic  kind  of  a  way  that  they  had  left.  By  and  by,  the  teacher 
remembers  that  he  has  a  school  and  resumes  his  work,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  easily,  without  one  harsh  command,  without  a  cross  look, 
this  obscure  German  teacher  governs  his  school  as  if  it  were  as  natural 
and  easy  a  thing  as  involuntary  breathing. 

In  another  school,  we  saw  the  teacher  hold  the  undivided  attention 
of  a  class  of  more  than  fifty  pupils  for  over  half  an  hour.  The  lesson 
was  one  in  German  history,  a  subject  in  which  these  teachers  particu- 
arly  excel. 
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Once,  a  fine  lesson  in  this  particular  branch  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  tardy  scholar.  Going  to  his  teacher  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  he  related  to  him  that  he  had  seen  a  trained  monkey  on 
the  street,  and  that  the  antics  of  the  little  creature  had  made  him  for- 
get his  duties.  He  was  sent  to  his  seat  with  the  simple  admonition 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  away  so  easily  in  the  future. 

The  secret  of  such  discipline  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  German  chil- 
dren, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  taught  obedience  from  infan- 
cy. That  system  which  one  feels  with  the  first  breath  of  German  air 
is  carried  down  to  the  nursery,  and  the  child  knows  no  way  but 
obedience. 

As  a  rule,  all  teachers  excel  in  one  thing  quite  uncommon  in  Amer- 
ica, in  giving  private  lessons.  It  is  the  only  means  a  student  ever  has 
of  working  his  way  through  college,  and  every  teacher  is  sure,  in  the 
course  of  his  experience,  to  fit  some  student  for  college  or  a  prepara- 
tory school,  by  the  same  means.  An  American  girl  who  had  always 
spoken  German,  though  with  a  bad  accent,  and  had  studied  several 
years  at  home,  applied  to  one  of  these  teachers  for  private  instruction, 
and  afterward  told  her  experience  to  me.  He  was  an  elderly  man  of 
more  than  thirty  years'  experience.  He  received  her  stiffly,  and  regard- 
ing her  coldly,  said  he  would  think  about  it,  and  asked  her  to  call  the  next 
day.  Aqcordingly,  the  next  day  he  told  her  briefly  that  he  would  give 
her  lessons,  and  placing  a  child's  primer  on  the  table  he  said,  "  If  you 
please,  my  dear  Fraulein,  we  will  begin  with  the  primer."  "  He  had 
already  planned  out  my  work,"  she  said,  "and  he  never  deviated  from 
this  plan,  though  I  took  lessons  daily  for  many  months.  I  used  to  work 
very  hard  for  three  or  four  hours  in  preparing  even  these  first  primer 
lessons,  and  I  did  much  miscellaneous  work  besides.  My  teacher 
had  another  private  pupil  and  all  his  school  work,  and  though  often 
in  ill  health  he  never  for  one  hour  lost  his  interest  in  my  progress." 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  fine  work  in  the  school-room  is  necessa- 
rily always  the  work  of  a  genius,  for  teaching  is  not  always  the  chosen 
profession  of  the  best  masters.  I  once  asked  one  *who  had  a  most 
excellent  reputation  whether  his  vocation  had  been  his  choice,  and  he 
replied,  "O,  no!  I  am  a  natural  mechanic,  and  my  ambition  was  to 
become  a  civil  engineer ;  but  my  father  opposed  it,  and  I  had  to  enter 
the  normal  school.  In  the  first  year  of  my  experience  I  regretted  it 
bitterly,  but  now  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  what  I  am."  I  did  not 
doubt  it,  for  he  came  home  from  school  day  after  day  in  high  spirits 
and  almost  jubilant,  and  his  class  was  a  hard  one,  and  in  a  school 
resembling  in  many  respects  our  reform  schools. 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  in  Germany  are  carried  on  in  much 
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the  same  way  as  in  America,  only  the  course  is  laid  out  without  regard 
to  time.  A  student  from  Leipzig,  speaking  of  this,  said,  4II  studied 
Latin  for  nine  years  and  took  nine  lessons  per  week,  and  English  only 
four  years."  Yet  he  spoke  a  very  fluent  English,  and  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature,  that  he  quoted  readily  from  Milton,  Shake- 
speare, Shelly  and  Longfellow. 
\  When  in  that  fine  old  city,  Stuttgart,  I.  happened  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  gentleman  who  occupies  the  position  known  in  America  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  through  his  influence  1  received 
the  rare  permission  of  visiting  one  of  the  best  schools  for  young  ladies 
in  Germany.  Pupils  enter  this  school  at  about  seven  years  of  age, 
and  leave  it  at  perhaps  sixteen  or  seventeen.  I  was  shown  into  a 
room  where  a  large  class  of  girls,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
awaited  their  teacher.  By  and  by,  the  professor  entered.  He  was  a 
pale,  slender,  sandy-haired  man  of  five  and  thirty,  and  would  at  once 
be  called  cross  looking  by  the  average  school  youth.  He  was  greeted 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  but  putting  up  his  hand  as  if  to  command 
silence,  order  was  restored  at  once.  Then  he  said  in  a  low,  but  per- 
fectly audible  voice,  "  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  not  to  disturb  me  by  any 
noise,  for  I  am  suffering  to-day  from  throat  trouble;  "  and  during  the 
recitation  he  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  his  request.  The  lesson  was 
one  in  history,  "  The  first  Crusade."  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of  lecture 
with  an  occasional  question.  It  was  fascinating  in  its  simplicity,  and 
how  easy  ior  the  children !  They  were  made  to  feel  the  motive,  the 
effort,  the  fervor,  in  the  hearts  of  the  crusaders.  Reading  the  story  a 
score  of  times  would  not  stamp'  it  so  indelibly  on  their  young  minds. 
Presently  a  girl  on  the  front  seat  gets  up  to  recite.  She  falters  in  the 
recitation  and  makes  a  laughable  mistake.  The  professor  looks  at  her 
a  minute,  and  then  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  says,  laughing,  ' '  Why, 
my  dear  child,  where  are  your  thoughts  to-day  ?  "  At  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  class  is  dismissed,  a  bell  is  struck  in  the  hall,  and 
two  pupils  instantly  arise  and  prepare  to  leave  the  room.  Having  put 
on  their  wraps,  they  stand  for  a  minute  with  a  longing  look  at  their 
teacher.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  shaking  hands  with  him  be- 
fore leaving  the  room,  and  he  has  told  them  not  to  disturb  him  by  any 
noise;  but  the  temptation  is  too  great.  Quietly  they  glide  up  to  him, 
take  leave,  and  wish  him  improved  health.  The  teacher  is  not  in  the 
least  annoyed,  but  receives  them  kindly,  not  forgetting  to  thank  them 
for  their  good#wishes.  We  are  wondering  mentally  at  this  man,  who, 
with  his  naturally  nervous  disposition,  sick,  and  with  all  the  bur- 
den of  the  coming  examination  upon  him — for  to-morrow  the  final  ex- 
aminations begin — can  still  hold  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils. 
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It  brings  to  mind  an  incident  related  to  me  in  America  of  a  lady 
teacher  who  occupies  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  public  schools  of 
one  of  our  largest  cities,  a  lady  who  is  in  many  respects  a  model  teach- 
er, and  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful ;  yet  she 
openly  acknowledged  to  her  most  intimate  friends  that  she  hated  her 
profession,  that  she  dreaded  the  dawn  of  every  new  day  that  took  her 
into  the  school-room,  and  that  she  never  voluntarily  acknowledged 
when  among  strangers  her  vocation.  Her  teaching  was  most  prob- 
ably the  art  that  all  teachers  may  gain  by  patience  and  experience  ; 
the  other  was  more  like  the  attainment  of  genius,  which  one  can  hard- 
ly hope  to  reach  unless  he  has  his  heart  and  soul  in  the  work. 

The  history  lesson  being  finished,  the  teacher  took  leave  of  his  class, 
and  the  French  professor  came  in  to  take  his  place.  He  was  a  tall, 
strong,  broad-shouldered  man,  considerably  older  than  his  predecessor, 
his  thick  black  hair  and  beard  and  his  bushy  eyebrows  making  him 
look  like  some  old  general.  Taking  up  a  book  he  asked,  "Why, 
where  is  the  lesson  to-day  ?"  Receiving  an  answer,  he  says,  **  O  ! 
yes,  I  remember ;  why  this  is  a  hard  lesson ;  now  I  shall  catch  some 
of  you  if  you  have  not  studied  faithfully;  "  and  he  chuckled  over  his 
book  like  some  old  Santa  Claus.  The  lesson  begins.  The  translation 
is  difficult  for  these  little  girls,  and  at  first  they  translate  badly.  "Well," 
says  the  old  professor,  laughing,  "this  French  language  is  almost  too 
hard  for  you,  isn't  it?"  "  O,  no!  "  they  exclaim  in  a  chorus,  "  we 
can  translate  it;  we  like  to  do  it,"  they  add,  and  one  of  them  volun- 
teers to  recite.  She  is  not  at  all  sure  of  her  ability  and  translates  the 
first  sentence  with  some  hesitancy.  The  professor  encourages  her  by 
saying,  "good."  In  the  next  sentence,  she  gains  confidence  and  he 
says  "  better ;  "  then  slowly  but  without  one  mistake  she  translates 
the  rest  of  the  long  and  difficult  passage  and  sits  down  in  triumph, 
while  the  teacher  says,  "  My  dear  child,  that  was  very  fine." 

The  children  are  now  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  recite;  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  not  being  able  to  hold  their  hands  as  high  as  the  oth- 
ers, arise  to  their  feet.  I  feared  at  times  in  the  course  of  the  hour  that 
some  of  them  would  climb  on  their  desks.  Once  or  twice  the  profess- 
or says,  €i  Why,  if  you  will  not  be  more  orderly  I  will  have  to  punish 
you;"  but  he  does  not  mean  it,  for  there  is  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
He  loves  their  enthusiasm  as  much  as  they  love  his  presence.  He 
knows  too  that  he  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  by  the  means  of  it  he  is 
able  to  make  the  lesson  mere  play  for  them,  while  otherwise  it  would 
be  drudgery. 

When  the  lesson  is  finished  the  children  crowd  about  him.  They 
bring  him  his  hat,  his  cane,  his  gloves ;  they  linger  in  the  school-room 
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as  long  as  possible,  and  then  take  leave  of  him,  promising  to  do  their 
best  in  the  coming  examination.  Speaking  of  it  to  the  superintendent 
shortly  after,  the  old  professor  said,  with  perfect  confidence,  "They 
will  not  disappoint  me." 

The  salary  of  this  professor  was  eight  hundred  dollars.  Of  his  so- 
cial position  and  his  home  influence,  I  know  nothing ;  but  a  friend  of 
his  said  to  me,  "  I  always  consider  it  a  treat  to  be  allowed  to  hear  this 
man  give  a  French  lesson.' ' 

Comparing  German  teachers  with  those  in  America,  I  have  little  to 
say.  The  circumstances  in  the  two  countries  are  so  different  that 
comparison  is  hardly  possible.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in'  both  coun- 
tries, teachers  superior  and  inferior,  indifferent  and  enthusiastic ;  but 
withal,  we  never  entered  a  German  school  without  feeling  that  some- 
thing, an  indescribable  something,  about  teaching,  in  Germany,  is  very 
fine. 
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(Read  before  the  Wayne-Ashland-Medina  Teachers'  Association.) 

A  primary  teacher  often  hears  such  remarks  as  these:  "It  is  easy 
to  govern  little  children ;  they  are  not  old  enough  to  make  a  teach- 
er much  trouble."  "  If  I  had  the  little  ones  I  know  I  could  get  along 
without  a  bit  of  trouble,"  and  similar  remarks. 

There  is  not  so  much  deliberately  planned  mischief  in  the  primary 
grades  as  in  some  others,  perhaps ;  but  the  restless  activity  of  so 
many  undisciplined  natures,  unable  to  fix  their  minds  on  even  the 
most  attractive  work,  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  will  soon 
bring  about  a  small  earthquake,  if  the  teacher  has  not  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  control  and  direct  these  small  forces.  * '  You  might  as  well  go 
stand  upon  the  beach  and  bid  the  main  flood  bate  its  usual  height,"  as 
to  stand  before  a  company  of  small  children  and  gay  to  the  wriggling 
mass  of  uneasy  hands  and  feet,  "Be  still." 

If  physical  force  alone  were  needed,  then  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  govern  a  child  of  six  than  one  of  sixteen  years.  But  when  we  re- 
member that  the  aim  of  school  government  should  be  to  teach  self- 
control,  to  secure  attention  to  work  in  hand,  and  to  develop  moral 
character,  then  we  realize  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  govern  a  primary 
school  rightly. 
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No  doubt  we  all  agree  that  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  is 
a  delightful  task,  but  the  necessity  of  governing  is  thejiy  in  the  pot  of 
ointment,  the  thorn  among  the  roses,  the  cloud  that  sometimes  ob- 
scures the  sunshine,  the  bitter  in  the  sweet.  Happy  is  that  teacher, 
who  can  so  harmonize  the  various  wills — and  won'ts — that  there  will 
be  little  friction  or  need  for  the  assertion  of  authority. 

A  quiet,  self- controlled  teacher,  who  knows  she  is  master  of  the  sit- 
uation, has  every  advantage  over  one  who  is  fussy,  noisy  or  nervous. 
"  A  low,  sweet  voice,  that  excellent  thing  in  woman/'  is  a  great  help 
in  governing  little  children.  An  enthusiastic  teacher,  in  her  very  anx- 
iety to  make  her  explanations  clear  and  plain  to  all,  will,  almost  with- 
out knowing  it,  take  a  high  pitch  and  speak  in  an  excited  way  that  has 
a  tendency  to  make  (  her  pupils  noisy  and  nervous.  Some  teachers 
use  a  tone  in  the  schoolroom  that  they  use  nowhere  else,  habitually 
speaking  in  a  sharp,  commanding  way,  with- never  a '*  please"  or 
"thank  you."  Such  a  voice  is  tiresome  and  exasperating  enough  to 
stir  up  all  the  evil  in  a  child. 

Then  we  talk  too  much  to  have  our  words  effective.  I  heard  a 
teacher  of  a  teachers'  training  class  say  this  summer  that  no  one  cau- 
tion to  young  teachers  had  to  be  so  often  repeated  as  the  one  against 
too  much  talking.  We  say  the  same  things  over  and  over.  We  ask 
a  question,  then  before  the  child  has  had  time  fairly  to  weigh  our 
words,  we  say,  "  Now  think,"  "  Can't  you  think  ?"  Then  the  ques- 
tion is  repeated  and  again  the  child  is  called  upon  to  think.  How  many 
of  us  could  do  much  thinking  under  such  circumstances  ? 

System  and  order,  with  variety,  are  also  a  necessity  in  a  well  gov- 
erned school.  I  visited  a  school  once  where  from  five  to  ten  were  de- 
prived of  their  recess  each  session  for  dropping  their  slate  pencils.  I 
afterwards  mentioned  the  fact  to  an  experienced  primary  teacher,  who 
replied  that  if  pencils  were  frequently  dropped  it  showed  lack  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  I  did  not  understand  then  how  this  could 
be,  and  thought  her  reply  severe,  but  now  I  believe  that  she  was  right. 
I  have  learned  since  that  the  children  may  be  taught  to  work  in  such 
an  orderly,  systematic  way  that  confusion  will  be  avoided  and  unnec- 
essary noise  prevented. 

A  carefully  prepared  program  is  another  great  aid  in  school  man- 
agement. It  is  well  to  have  general  exercises  in  the  beginning,  in 
the  middle,  and  at  the  close  of  each  session.  In  the  beginning,  that 
the  change  from  play  to  work  may  be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible  ; 
in  the  middle,  as  a  rest;  at  the  close,  because  then  the  children  are 
too  tired  for  difficult  work.  These  general  exercises  may  consist  of 
short  lessons  in  writing,  drawing,    music,   oral  language  or  phonics. 
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In  addition  to  these,  there  should  be  frequent  opportunities  given  for 
changing  positions  and  exercising  different  muscles.  And  by  thus  giv- 
ing a  lawful  opportunity  to  work  off  surplus  energy  you  will  lessen 
Johnny's  desire  to  stand  on  his  head  or  punch  Willie  the  first  time 
your  back  is  turned. 

One  great  source  of  inattention  and  consequent  disorder  is  large 
classes.  Short  recitations  and  small  classes  are  helps  not  always  duly 
appreciated  by  the  teachers  of  ungraded  schools.  I  like  the  Quincy 
method  of  grouping  together  those  of  about  the  same  mental  ability  for 
class  work.  This  enables  the  teacher  to  do  more  individual  work, 
prevents  trie  quick  ones  from  answering  alJ  the  questions,  and  gives  the 
slow  ones  a  better  opportunity  for  mental  growth.  While  the  teacher 
is  busy  with  one  group,  the  rest  of  the  class  may  be  employed  with 
busy  work.  I  have  long  envied  the  kindergartens  their  abundance  of 
material  for  finger  employment,  and  have  felt  sure  that  much  of  this 
material  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  our  work,  if  we  only  knew 
what  to  get  and  how  to  use  it.  So  this  last  summer,  at  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  I  spent  two  hours  a  day  in  a  kindergarten  and 
attended  the  lectures  on  kindergartening  applied  to  primary  work.  Of 
course,  in  three  weeks  I  got  only  a  glimpse  of  the  kindergarten  world, 
but  I  found  in  it  an  abundance  of  material  for  this  busy  work,  much 
of  it  quite  inexpensive.  Then  the  harmony,  order,  and  system  run- 
ning through  it  all  were  a  delight  and  a  surprise  to  me.  Each  gift 
prepares  the  way  for  every  other  gift,  and  contains  material  for  a  reg- 
ular series  of  forms,  and  an  almost  unlimited  number  #f  original  de- 
signs. This  work  not  only  keeps  the  children  busy  and  happy,  but 
cultivates  their  taste,  imagination  and  ingenuity,  teaches  form,  color, 
habits  of  order  and  neatness,  and  may  be  used  for  lessons  in  number, 
language  and  drawing.  Then  this  busy  work,  besides  being  used  as 
the  ounce  of  prevention,  may  also  serve  as  the  pound  of  cure.  I  have 
found  it  very  effective  in  this  way. 

A  certain  amount  of  slate  work  having  been  assigned  a  class,  when 
the  time  comes  for  examining  this,  I  pass  among  them,  correcting 
slates,  and  distributing  this  busy  work  to  those  who  have  done  their 
best.  The  careless  and  idle  do  their  work  over  again,  while  the  oth- 
ers are  happy  with  their  slat  weaving,  stick  laying,  blocks,  paper  fold- 
ing, tablets  or  whatever  the  material  may  be.  No  threats  are  made, 
no  rewards  offered,  no  scolding  done;  but  it  does  not  take  even  the 
dullest  long  to  perceive  that  it  is  worth  while  to  do  his  best.  And  the 
best  a  child  can  do  should  always  be  accepted,  though  it  may  not  be 
so  good  as  his  neighbor's. 

The  battle  is  won  when  a  child  finds  that  each  attempt  of  his  to  do 
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right  is  appreciated,  and  that  every  time  he  carries  out  his  own  plans 
regardless  of  the  teacher's  wishes,  he  mast  pay  the  penalty  in  some 
forfeited  pleasure. 

One  more  suggestion.  A  very  successful  minister  was  once  asked 
how  it  was  that  he  could  accomplish  so  much  work  outside  of  his  reg- 
ular duties  as  pastor.  He  replied  that  he  made  it  a  point  never  to  do 
anything  himself  that  he  could  possibly  get  some  one  else  to  do. 
Would  not  this  rule  be  equally  applicable  to  the  school-room  ?  In  the 
primary  grade,  especially,  there  are  many  articles  to  be  distributed 
and  gathered  up  again  each  day.  If  the  teacher  does  this  she  will  be 
hurried,  while  the  children  have  this  time  for  play.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  children  be  taught  to  do  these  things  for  themselves  and 
each  other,  they  will  be  kept  busy,  and  the  teacher  will  have  time  for 
the  general  oversight  of  all.  And,  best  of  all,  the  children  are  learn- 
ing to  do  by  doing. 

These  helps  to  good  government  that  have  been  mentioned — a  quiet 
self-controlled  teacher,  low  voice  and  pleasant  tones,  system  and  order, 
a  carefully  prepared  program,  recitations  in  groups,  plenty  of  busy 
work  adapted  to  taste  and  ability  of  pupils,  and  a  teacher  with  patience 
to  wait  while  the  children  do  the  work — are  only  a  few  of  the  essen- 
tials. To  these  should  be  added  a  knowledge  of  child-nature  in  gen- 
eral, and  each  child  in  particular,  and,  in  and  through  all,  love  for  the 
children,  devotion  to  the  work,  and  faith  in  God. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  ENGLISH  STYLE. 


BY   CHAS.    W.    SUPER. 

Few  people,  comparatively,  who  consult  a  dictionary  ask  themselves 
the  question  where  the  maker  got  his  words.  In  this  respect  the  dic- 
tionary shares  with  the  grammar  the  honor  of  fixing,  by  some  myster- 
ious means,  the  standard  which  shall  determine  what  constitutes  good 
language;  or,  as  we  are  speaking  now  of  our  own  tongue  only,  good 
English.  In  truth,  however,  the  compiler  is  often  quite  as  much  at  a 
loss  to  decide  what  words  to  put  in  his  book  and  what  to  leave  out, 
as  the  student  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  he  does  not  find  certain  words 
which  he  expects  to  find. 

In  the  remoter  past,  lexicographers  were  generally  more  conserva- 
tive than  those  of  more  recent  date,  for  the  rule  generally  followed  by 
the  latter  seems  to  admit  every  word  found  in  print  that  is  not  posi- 
tively indecent.    The  unpracticed  hand  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know 
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whether  a  certain  word  should  be  admitted  into  his  manuscript;  but 
he  will  probably  get  no  light  from  his  dictionary  as  to  whether  it  has 
a  genuine  claim  to  respectability  or  not.  The  fact  is,  that  words  and 
phrases  which  border  closely  upon  slang,  if  they  are  not  the  article  it- 
self, sometimes  impart  a  certain  vigor  and  terseness  to  composition 
that  is  difficult  to  attain  by  any  other  method,  particularly  if  the  audi- 
ence is  not  a  specially  select  one.  Men  generally  write  for  the  same 
reason  that  impels  them  to  speak.  The  word  and  the  sentence  are  in 
themselves  of  no  importance,  but  the  effect  they  produce  is.  And  the 
desired  effect  is  oftenest  a  temporary  one.  The  temptation  for  per- 
sons of  excellent  literary  judgment  to  use  inelegant  English  is  there- 
fore under  some  circumstances  very  strong.  The  rapidity  with  which 
a  word  of  undiscoverabte  origin  now  and  then  gains  public  favor  is  little 
short  of  astonishing.  Words  that  are  the  outgrowth  of  new  political 
conditions  have  the  most  rapid  and  widest  currency.  This  is  true 
both  of  England  and  America,  the  countries  of  the  freest  political  dis- 
cussion, and  where  almost  every  one  takes  side  for  one  party  or  an- 
other. Some  of  the  words  that  have  been  called  into  being  in  this  way 
have  a  comparatively  ephemeral  existence,  while  others  become  apart 
of  the  permanent  body  of  the  language.  It  is  thus  that  new  social  con- 
ditions like  new  inventions  are  the  means  of  adding  fresh  words  to  the 
general  vocabulary.  The  reades  will  readily  recall  that  within  the  last 
few  years,  two  terms  have  obtained  almost  universal  currency  in  this 
country,  mugwump  and  boodle.  The  question  is,  Have  they  a  just 
claim  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  English  tongue  ?  They  were  put 
into  circulation  to  denote  a  certain  class  of  persons  and  a  certain  thing, 
and  nothing  else  exactly  designates  them,  so  that  when  one  wishes  to 
speak  of  these  subjects  he  cannot  avoid  their  use  except  by  a  rather 
clumsy  circumlocution.  Where  so  much  is  written,  as  with  us,  and 
written  so  hurriedly;  where  quantity  is  regarded  as  of  ten- fold  greater 
importance  than  quality;  where  words  are  so  much  weightier  than 
thoughts  because  few  people  take  the  time  or  the  trouble  to  think, 
writers  will  always  use  those  expressions  which  come  most  readily  to 
hand,  whether  they  be  "  good,  bad,  or  indifferent"  And  while  the 
greater  part  of  our  periodical  publications  is  written  in  very  faulty 
English,  much  of  it  is  remarkably  good,  considering  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  produced. 

The  great  body  of  our  English  speech  has  not  perceptibly  changed 
in  two  centuries.  But  while  the  style  of  Addison  may  still  be  safely 
followed  as  a  model,  it  is  no  longer  so  exclusively  commended  by  our 
text-books  on  rhetoric  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  So  many  writers  of 
first-class  excellence  in  point  of  style  have  wrought  their  way  into 
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prominence  during  the  last  score  of  years,  both  in  this  country  and 
England,  that  few  competent  judges  would  care  to  name  any  dozen 
who  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  number  one  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  While  there  might  be  a  substantial  agreement  as  to  many  who 
should  be  included  and  who  should  be  excluded,  there  would  still  re- 
main a  long  list  upon  whose  claim  to  be  placed  above  or  below  the  di- 
viding line  no  two  equally  well  informed  persons  would  agree.  A  few 
years  ago  a  St  Louis  newspaper  invited  its  readers  to  send  in  lists  of 
the  ten  greatest  books  of  the  present  century.  A  very  large  number 
responded,  and  there  was  no  great  diversity  as  to  the  first  four  or  five, 
but  beyond  this  the  various  titles  named  had  fewer  and  fewer  votes 
each.  The  same  result  would  doubtless  follow  if  the  ten  greatest 
masters  of  style  were  to  be  voted  on.  Ancient  Rome  had  but  one 
Golden  Age  of  letters.  There  was  a  rapid  ascent  to  it,  followed  by  a 
slow  but  constant  decline,  until  Roman  literature  ceased  altogether. 
He  who  would  write  the  best  Latin  need  be  at  no  loss  what  author  to 
take  as  his  model.  Almost  the  same  is  true  of  ancient  Greece.  But 
with  English  the  case  is  very  different;  for  while  we  cannot  leave  the 
thoughts  or  the  forms  of  the  past  behind  us,  to  any  great  extent,  as 
we  move  forward  in  the  path  of  civilization,  new  ones  are  continually 
pressing  forward  for  recognition  that  are  justly  entitled  to  receive  it.    " 

lama  firm  believer  in  the  paramount  value  of  a  single  model  for  the 
student  who  seeks  to  acquire  the  best  style  within  his  capacity.  Fine 
writing  is  a  fine  art,  and  like  as  in  music,  painting  and  sculpture,  one 
teacher  is  better  than  several.  The  young  person  who  aims  to  write 
well  can  do  nothing  more  profitable  than  to  select  some  first  class  writ- 
er and  study  to  imitate  his  way  of  saying  things  as  closely  as  possible. 
This  is  not  advising  him  to  remain  an  imitator  all  his  days :  it  is  only 
proposing  that  he  shall  acquire  a  permanent  standard  by  which  to  judge 
his  own  work,  but  from  which  he  may  vary  subsequently  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  when  he  can  do  so  with  discrimination.  If  he  selects  an 
author  who  tends  to  diffuseness,  let  him  endeavor  to  counteract  this 
tendency  in  himself  by  translating  from  one  who  has  the  opposite 
characteristic.  I  know  no  more  profitable  intellectual  exercise  than 
to  translate,  without  amplifying,  from  an  author  who  expresses  himself 
tersely,  no  matter  what  may  be  other  marks  of  his  style.  If  we  can 
improve  upon  it,  so  much  the  better,  even  though  it  be  only  here  and 
there  a  passage.  Dr.  Franklin  tells  us  that  in  his  early  attempts  at 
writing  he  was  occasionally  much  delighted  to  find  that  he  had  written 
better  than  Addison. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  "natural  method"  of  teaching   lan- 
guages strongly  denounce  the  regular  practice  of  translation.     It  is 
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very  questionable,  however,  whether  there  is  any  more  profitable  men- 
tal discipline  than  to  accurately  translate  a  thoughtful,  foreign  author 
into  one's  native  tongue.  It  is  a  note-worthy  fact  that  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  English  prose  writers  of  the  present  century,  such 
as  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  De  Quincey,  Newman,  Arnold,  and  Gladstone, 
were  or  are  thoroughly  learned  in  other  languages  besides  their  own. 


"TOWNSHIP  SUPERVISION." 


BY  S.  P.  MERRILL. 

The  expression  that  stands  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  sym- 
bolizes what  may  be  called  an  educational  "Ohio  idea."  Other  states 
than  ours  have  their  county  superintendency ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  township  supervision  provided  for  in  their  school  laws.  By 
an  examination  of  the  school  statutes  of  our  State,  it  will  be  found  that 
section  4017  gives  permission  in  this  direction,  but  the  law  is  not  com- 
pulsory. Now  that  there  is  this  provision  made,  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  township  schools  should  make  an 
effort  for  the  creation  of  such  public  opinion  as  shall  demand  the  ex- 
tension and  general  adoption  of  township  supervision.  This  must  be 
the  battle-cry  along  the  whole  line.  A  leader  in  this  movement,  here 
and  there,  is  not  all  that  is  required.  An  army  of  leaders  y  either  teach- 
ers or  not  teachers,  should  spring  to  the  rescue.  We  must  argue  it  in 
our  magazines,  we  must  write  it  in  our  papers,  we  must  urge  it,  "wisely 
and  well/'  among  the  people  at  their  homes,  by  their  firesides. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  question,  Why  are  the  schools  in 
towns  and  cities  so  superior  to  those  in  township  districts  ?  A  strong 
and  intelligent  supervision,  leading  and  inspiring  a  corps  of  devoted 
teachers,  covers  nearly  the  whole  field  of  interrogation.  The  average 
child  of  the  town  is  no  more  capable  than  the  average  child  of  the 
country.  It  is  an  equation  of  brains ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
natural  conditions  are  not  equal.  There  are  the  bright  and  the  dull, 
the  quick  and  the  slow,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  School-life 
begins,  and  the  years  of  instruction  come  on ;  but  how  varied  are  the 
results,  as  an  average,  in  after  time !  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  am 
depreciating,  below  their  real  value,  the  country  schools.  Considering 
all  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  their  progress,  they  are  better  than 
might  be  expected.  The  writer  has  had  a  large  experience,  as  teacher 
and  superintendent,  both  in  town  and  country  schools,  and  no  doubt 
his  statements  can  be  verified  by  hundreds  of  others  who  have  had 
similar  opportunities  for  observation. 


\ 
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It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  1SS2,  that  the  Willoughby  township 
board  of  education  convened  in  special  session  for  the  express  purpose 
of  adopting  some  plan  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools.  Hon. 
H.  G.  Tryon,  who  has  served  his  State  in  the  General  Assembly,  was 
at  the  time  President  of  the  board,  and  a  moving  spirit  in  that  meeting. 
The  supervision  of  the  schools  was  presented  and  discussed.  Finally, 
a  resolution  appointing  the  writer  to  the  office  of  superintendent  passed 
by  a  unanimous  vote;  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember, the  thirteen  teachers  employed  in  the  township  schools  went 
to  their  respective  rooms  and  the  experiment  began.  The  first  week 
was  spent  by  the  superintendent  in  visiting  the  schools,  and  consulting 
with  the  teachers,  and  giving  some  directions  regarding  plans  to  be 
adopted.  At  the  end  of  that  week,  on  Saturday,  all  the  teachers  met 
at  the  present  high  school  building,  in  the  village  of  Willoughby.  At 
that  meeting,  the  real  work  was  more  definitely  laid  out,  and  special 
instruction  was  given  as  to  what  would  be  required  of  the  teachers. 
At  that  meeting,  also,  printed  copies  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  board 
regarding  the  management  of  the  schools  were  distributed.  The 
schools  were  all  to  open  on  the  same  day,  close  the  same  date,  and 
have  their  vacations  during  the  same  weeks.  A  set  of  text-books  had 
been  prescribed,  and  no  others  were  to  be  used.  In  addition  to  the 
other  duties  of  the  teachers,  some  of  the  speciaj  duties  of  the  superin- 
tendent were  defined.  A  "Normal"  was  to  be  held  every  alternate 
Saturday,  during  term-time,  always  beginning  with  the  first  Saturday 
of  the  term.  During  the  five  years  of  this  work,  no  "Normal"  has 
been  omitted  except  in  two  cases  of  terrible  storms,  in  mid-winter. 
One  requirement  of  the  resolutions  is  that  the  attendance  of  the  teachers 
at  the  Normals  must  be  recorded,  and  reported  to  the  board  at  their 
annual  meeting. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  '86,  an  elaborate  and  complete  "  Course 
of  Study"  was  adopted.  It  fills  a  pamphlet  of  some  fourteen  pages, 
and  is  carefully  graded,  term  by  term,  during  the  whole  eight  years 
designed  for  its  completion.  It  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  entirely 
necessary,  to  follow  this,  in  the  minutest  detail,  in  every  school.  Yet 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  general  outline  guide  for  all  the  teachers. 
It  is  replete  with  hints  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  methods  in  all 
the  common  branches,  and  is  of  great  value  in  particular  to  young 
teachers.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  lists  of  questions  are  prepared  by 
the  superintendent  for  all  the  candidates  for  graduation;  these  ques- 
tions are  based  upon  the  work  in  the  last  year  of  the  course,  and  are 
sent  to  the  teachers,  to  be  submitted  to  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are 
intended.     The  manuscripts  are  then  all  returned  to  the  superintend- 
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ent»  and  he  passes  upon  each  candidate  as  regards  fitness  for  the 
honors  of  graduation.  In  addition  to  this  final  examination,  other 
tests  are  held  at  various  intervals  during  the  year.  These  latter  apply 
to  all  the  pupils  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  a  written  test 
Besides  these,  in  the  month  of  February,  every  year,  is  held  a  general 
examination,  all  the  schools  having,  as  at  all  other  times,  the  same  sets 
of  questions.  At  this  examination,  the  pupils  do  all  their  work  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  make  a  special  effort  to  have  the  papers  as  neat  and 
elegant  as  possible.  The  work  of  each  school  is  placed  in  a  portfolio 
by  itself,  labeled  and  signed  by  the  teacher  in  charge.  These  are  all 
gathered  and  arranged  in  convenient  form  for  inspection,  and  placed 
as  an  exhibit  in  the  room  of  the  board  of  education,  for  their  perusal, 
at  their  yearly  meeting,  the  3d  Monday  in  April.  Of  course,  the  clerk 
of  any  sub-district  turns,  with  special  interest,  to  find  the  condition  of 
his  school,  in  the  matters  here  indicated.  All  this  work  grows  out  of 
the  course  of  study,  and  is  found  to  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  all 
concerned. 

When  the  board  met  in  April,  '86,  the  superintendent  stated  that 
quite  a  number  were  ready  for  graduation ;  and  he  asked  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  expense  of  diplomas. 
This  was  freely  granted ;  and  on  the  nth  of  the  following  June,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  twenty  five  young  people  stepped  to  "the  front," 
gave  their  orations  and  essays,  and  received  the  beautiful  testimonials, 
amid  the  congratulations  of  parents  and  friends.  One  enthusiastic 
and  intelligent  gentleman,  with  tears  of  joy,  remarked :  "  It  is  worth 
more  than  it  costs."  This  first  harvest  was  a  large  one,  as  it  was  the 
in-gathering  of  the  crop  that  had  been  long  ripening.  The  second 
class,  '87,  contained  eight  noble,  bright  boys  and  girls ;  and  they  are 
an  honor  to  their  respective  schools,  and  the  pride  of  their  homes. 

This  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  our  work  and  experiences.  We  feel 
that  we  have  made  a  beginning. 

Wuktiffe,  <?.,  Oct.  28,  1887. 


READING. 


BY    R.    S.    KEYSER. 

The  first  and  most  important  work  of  a  child's  school  life  is  to  learn 

to  read.     He  begins  to  read  at  the  comriiencement  of  his  course,  and 

is  fortunate  if  well  advanced  in  this  at  its  close.     Carlyle  has  truly  said 
that  instruction  in  any  branch  of  education  does  little  more  for  us  than 

to  teach  us  to  read  understanding^  the  literature  of  that  department. 
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The  most  of  our  knowledge  must  be  gathered  by  reading,  and  weak- 
ness here  makes  all  afterwork  more  or  less* imperfect.  In  our  scheme 
of  education  reading  necessarily  has  the  place  of  honor. 

There  are  two  parts  to  reading — the  mechanical,  and  the  intellect- 
ual; and  progress  in  the  two  is  by  no  means  always  the  same. 
The  deficiency  is  the  greatest,  as  might  naturally  be  expected*,  on  the 
intellectual  side.  After  they  leave  school  many  pupils  do  not  read 
books  which  are  really  worth  reading  because  it  is  not  easy  for  them 
to  do  so.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of  teachers,  especially  lady  teach- 
ers, fail  to  read  much  high  class  literature  because  they  cannot  take 
any  real  pleasure  in  it;  they  have  not  in  the  true  sense  learned  to 
read.  They  can  call  the  words  readily  enough,  but  these  do  not  arouse 
a  corresponding  movement  of  the  mind.  The  thought  of  the  author 
does  not  come  directly  home  to  them.  It  is  hard  work  for  them  to 
read  substantial  literature,  and  they  will  not  do  it  except  for  a  special 
purpose.  A  pupil  will  leave  school  with  a  liberal  education  if  he  has 
there  really  learned  how  to  read, — that  is,  if  he  has  acquired  an  ap- 
petite for  good  literature  and  finds  the  reading  of  it  easy  and  pleasant 

Our  aims  in  teaching  reading  are,  to  make  the  pupil  comprehend 
the  author's  meaning,  and  then  to  make  this  clear  to  others.  The 
second  point  is  largely  mechanical,  and  there  should  never  be  so  much 
emphasis  placed  upon  this  as  to  make  it  more  important  than  the  first, 
which  is  intellectual.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  elocutionary 
reading  in  even  our  common  schools.  But  elocution  too  often  aims  at 
dramatic  representation  which  shall  effect  the  hearer,  rather  than  at 
that  expression  which  shall  bring  out  to  both  reader  and  hearer  the 
full  force  of  the  author's  thought.  I  have  known  prominent  teachers 
of  elocution  who  could  not  read  well  plain  English  prose.  Their  ren- 
dition of  such  prose  when  they  attempted  it  was  stagy  and  unnat- 
ural; they  were  continually  emphasizing  the  theatrical  words,  /and 
failed  to  bring  out  strongly  the  author's  thought.  Elocutionary  drill 
will  do  something  towards  removing  defects  of  articulation,  and  will 
help  to  give  confidence  and  flexibility  of  voice ;  but  it  is  too  mechanic- 
al in  its  nature  to  be  a  strong  influence  in  making  the  pupil  a  reader. 

Much  attention  is  given  at  teachers'  institutes  and  in  books  upon 
teaching  to  the  first  steps  in  teaching  reading.  The  old  unnatural  al- 
phabet method  is  now  discarded  by  all  fairly  educated  teachers. 
Methods  of  elocutionary  drill  for  older  pupils  are  also  brought  fre- 
quently to  our  notice.  But  there  is  less  said  about  the  work  of  the  in- 
termediate grades.  As  a  rule,  the  pupils  who  need  the  most  atten- 
tion get  the  least.  It  is  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  walk  alone, 
when  they  are  reading  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  readers,    that 
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they  need  the  most  care.  I  have  noticed  in  many  such  classes  that 
sufficient  attention  was  not  given  to  the  pupils  who  could  not  read 
well.  If  a  mistake  was  made,  the  passage  was  immediately  given  to 
another  pupil ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  first 
would  be  remedied  by  the  excellence  of  the  second.  Such  an  expe- 
dient may  sometimes  be  used  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  class;  but  no  pupil  can  learn  to  read  by  listening  to  another  per- 
son, else  it  would  be  far  better  for  him  to  learn  from  the  reading  of 
the  teacher.  Many  a  pupil  goes  limping  through  all  his  after  school 
work  because  his  early  reading  was  never  satisfactorily  mastered. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  teaching  reading  to  young  pupils 
is  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  reading  matter.  The  child's  mem- 
ory is  so  quick  that  it  seizes  hold  of  the  subject  strongly  enough  to  in- 
jure the  effect  of  the  teaching.  He  will  remember  a  portion  of  the 
lesson  and  grasp  at  the  rest  rather  than  read  it.  Some  teachers  try 
to  keep  the  matter  in  pupils'  reading  books  fresh  by  keeping  the  books 
in  their  own  possession  except  when  the  children  are  to  study  the  day's 
lesson.  But  the  loss  in  the  child's  independent  reading  and  in  that 
sense  of  interest  which  proprietorship  gives  is  more  than  the  gain.  No 
means  can  be  devised  to  get  out  of  a  single  book  all  the  fresh  matter 
of  that  grade  a  child  needs.  This  is  now  recognized  by  leading  edu- 
cators, and  a  large  amount  of  supplementary  reading  has  been  pub- 
lished in  response  to  their  requests.  The  great  trouble  is  that  parents 
and  school  boards  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  so 
much  reading  matter,  and  that  the  ambitious  teacher  finds  their  oppo- 
sition a  serious  obstacle  in  many  cases.  Some  enterprising  publisher 
will  yet  make  his  fortune  by  getting  out  a  series  of  readers  containing  a 
dozen  numbers,  none  of  which  are  "  supplementary  "  but  all  called 
for  in  the  course.  Their  adoption  will  be  urged  by  every  teacher  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  argue  into  the  minds  of  parents  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ditional reading  books  for  their  children. 

To  encourage  the  habit  of  reading  and  make  the  pupil  ready  in  the 
use  of  his  vocabulary,  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  have  upon 
his  desk  some  interesting  books  and  papers  which  young  pupils  are  al- 
lowed to  read  as  a  reward  for  good  lessons.  If  a  pupil  has  not  mental 
strength  enough  to  spend  all  his  time  in  vigorous  study,  he  cannot  bet- 
ter employ  his  leisure  than  in  reading  what  the  teacher  has  carefully 
selected  for  him.  A  child  should  be  questioned  regarding  such  read- 
ing to  see  that  he  thoroughly  comprehends  what  he  has  read.  It  is 
easy  for  him  to  acquire  bad  mental  habits  by  playing  at  reading  rather 
than  actually  reading.  Much  good  reading  matter  for  young  pupils 
can  be  had  in  scrap  books,  collected  by  the  teacher,  of  simple  stories, 
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anecdotes  and  facts  in  history  and  science  cut  from  children's  papers. 
One  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  good  matter  which  can  soon  be 
gathered  from  the  papers  now  distributed  in  most  Sunday  Schools.  A 
newspaper  is  often  excellent  as  a  substitute  for  a  reader,  or  to  use  for 
supplementary  reading  with  pupils  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  reader  grade. 
There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  getting  copies  enough  of  a  local 
paper,  and  in  almost  every  issue  of  such  a  paper,  edited  largely  with 
the  scissors,  will  be  found  interesting  and  profitable  reading.  With 
a  class  of  somewhat  advanced  grade,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  assign  to 
different  pupils  topics  connected  with  some  subject  which  they  are  to 
read  up  and  summarize  for  the  class.  In  this  way  a  taste  for  reading 
is  often  developed  when  pupils  see  that  they  can  thus  obtain  valuable 
and  interesting  knowledge. 

In  the  later  portion  of  a  child's  reading  course,  very  special  effort 
must  be  made  to  create  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter  read.  It  is 
far  better  for  a  pupil  to  leave  school  with  a  poor  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanics of  reading  and  a  love  for  what  is  in  books,  than  that  his  elo- 
cution should  be  faultless  and  books  should  be  to  him  only  collections 
of  dull  and  uninteresting  matter.  A  teacher's  whole  method  should 
stimulate  his  pupils  to  read.  He  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to 
lecture  them  too  much  upon  the  subject,  lest  they  come  to  think  that 
reading  is  a  duty  to  be  performed  rather  than  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed. 
As  children  learn  to  walk  by  walking,  so  they  will  learn  to  read  only 
by  reading;  and  the  teacher's  duty  is  to  make  the  way  as  pleasant 
and  inviting  as  possible.  A  pupil  has  the  gateway  to  knowledge  and 
culture  open  before  him  if  he  loves  to  read.  A  pupil  who  leaves 
school  with  no  fondness  for  reading  may  gain  worldly  wisdom  through 
the  experiences  of  life,  but  his  intellectual  training  is  very  apt  to  stop 
when  the  doors  of  the  school  close  upon  him. — School  Bullttin, 
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The  principal  objections  raised  against  township  organization  of 
school  work  may  be  placed  under  two  classes :  first,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  an  attempt ;  second,  that  the  undertaking  is  not  ex- 
pedient. The  first  of  these  objections  arises  from  a  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  good  school;  the  second  arises 
from  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  application  of  established  principles  to 
district  or  ungraded  schools. 
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In  almost  every  community,  there  are  still  individuals  who  will  argue 
that  what  we  have  is  good  enough,  that  these  times  of  classes  and 
grades  are  no  better  than  the  old  method  of  hearing  each  individual 
pupil  recite  separately,  in  whatever  branch  of  study  he  chose  to  pursue. 
This  is  a  class  of  citizens  whose  conservatism  is  as  marked  as  that  of 
another  class  that  maintains  that  the  earth  is  flat.  It  is  about  as 
needless  to  argue  the  case  with  the  one  as  with  the  other.  But  this 
class  is  neither  numerous  nor  influential,  and  in  cases  where  they 
cannot  be  reached  they  may  be  neglected,  without  very  great  injury 
to  the  cause.  To  those  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  improve- 
ment is  possible,  and  only  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  means  employed,  we 
must  direct  our  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would  say  that  nothing  can  be  more  fatal 
to  the  interest  of  children  in  their  work  than  the  indefinite  allotment 
of  their  work.  The  child  is  eager  to  accomplish  something,  and  if  a 
task  be  placed  before  him  of  a  definite  amount  and  kind,  provided  it 
be  within  his  capacity,  he  will  lay  hold  of  it  with  a  relish,  and  enjoy 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same.  The  evil  results  of  the  neglect  of 
this  principle  are  plainly  seen  where  the  teacher  fails  to  assign  a  lesson, 
or  where  he  assigns  a  lesson  with  undetermined  limits.  In  performing 
a  task  the  child  mind  inquires,  "how  much?"  so  that  it  may  do  this 
and  then  be  relieved.  A  feeling  of  uncertainty  m  the  matter  begets 
discouragement  and  kills  all  enthusiasm.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why 
so  many  of  our  country  schools  are  now  so  lifeless.  But  how  can  a 
course  of  study  make  the  pupil's  work  definite?  The  branches  to  be 
pursued  are  named,  the  amount  of  work  that  shall  be  done  in  a  given 
time  is  named,  the  proficiency  that  shall  be  attained  before  promotion 
is  specified. 

The  difficulties  that  attend  the  classification  of  a  school,  where  all 
grades  are  taught  by  one  teacher,  are  assigned  as  a  reason  why  such  an 
undertaking  should  not  be  made.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  a  question,  either  of  classification  under  difficulties,  or  of  no  classi- 
fication, and  the  solution  of  more  serious  problems  of  management 
that  arise  out  of  the  consequent  chaotic  state  of  things. 

Classification  tends  to  regulate  attendance.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging features  of  school  work,  to  the  country  teacher,  is  the 
irregularity  with  which  pupils  start  into  school  in  the  fall,  and  the 
uncertainty  with  which  they  are  held  in  the  spring,  after  the  first  few 
bright  days  in  February  and  March.  If  the  schools  are  graded  each 
pupil  has  a  standing  to  maintain  in  his  class ;  which  fact  spurs  him  to 
greater  effort  toward  entering  school  earlier  and  staying  in  later.  This 
fact  may  be  observed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  inauguration  of 
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the  system,  and  the  tendency  grows  stronger  the  longer  it  is  kept  up. 
Somehow  farmers  manage  to  spare  their  sons  from  the  fall  work  and 
from  the  spring  work,  when  the  son  has  a  place  to  hold  in  school  and 
desires  to  hold  that  place. 

In  the  recent  attempts  to  legislate  on  this  question,  the  measure  was 
opposed  by  some  members  of  the  legislature,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  operate  against  young  people  who  desire  to  become  teachers. 
This  defines  the  true  position  of  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  move- 
ment. The  plan  is  inexpedient,  and  its  inexpediency  is  considered 
from  some  financial  standpoint.  Does  such  a  position  as  this  mean 
that  the  rural  schools  should  be  supported  with  the  view  of  furnishing 
employment  to  worthy  young  people  who  wish  to  teach  ?  Or  docs  it 
mean  that,  for  a  saving  of  a  few  dollars  per  month,  experience  and 
skill  must  be  supplanted  by  the  young  and  the  untried  ?  True  wisdom 
in  this  matter  would  say  the  good  of  the  school  first,  last,  and  always, 
and  let  the  individual,  be  he  young  or  old,  find  employment  as  best 
he  can.  Some  young  and  untried  teachers  must  be  employed  to  take 
the  place  of  those  who  leave  the  profession,  whether  the  schools  have 
system  or  whether  they  have  none.  Now  since  this  is  the  case,  an 
additional  reason  is  furnished  why  there  should  be  a  definite  and 
systematic  plan  of  work. 

-Forgy,  Clarke  Co.,  O.  4 
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From  the  Course  of  Study  Prescribed  for  the  Primary  Schools  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  James  MacAlister,  Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

First  Grade. — Time,  five  months. 

1.  Blackboard,  slates,  reading  charts.  The  first  reading  book, 
according  to  schedule,  to  be  introduced  when  the  pupils  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  use  it  advantageously ;  but  not  before  the  fourth 
month. 

2.  The  reading  to  be  taught  by  the  word  and  phonic  method. 
Begin  by  using  simple  words  of  one  syllable — names  of  things  within 
the  experience  of  the  pupils,  and  with  the  oral  use  of  which  they  are 
already  familiar.  One  or  two  words  will  suffice  at  first;  add  new 
words  very  slowly,  and  vary  the  order  of  the  words  learned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  variety  in  connection  with  the  repetition  necessary 
to  fix  them  in  the  memory  of  the  pupil. 

3.  Use  objects,  pictures,  and  outline  sketches  upon  the  blackboard. 
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to  furnish  ideas  of  words  to  be  learned.     Make  every  effort  to  interest 
and  encourage  the  children. 

4.  Begin  with  words  having  similar  sounds,  especially  vowel  sounds 
(t.  g.,  cat,  rat,  hat,  fat;  man,  fan,  ran,  can).  Analyze  the  first  word 
taught  into  its  phonic  elements,  and  use  the  elements  thus  obtained  in 
forming  new  words.  For  instance,  the  substitution  of  other  initial 
letters  in  the  word  cat  will  give  the  words  rat,  hat,  /at,  without  further 
change.  This  brings  the  great  law  of  association  into  play,  and  illus- 
trates also  the  important  principle  of  economy,  both  of  which  should 
be  made  available  in  all  the  instruction. 

In  using  the  phonic  elements  the  marks  for  distinguishing  the  long 
from  the  short  vowel  sounds  may  be  introduced  as  needed. 

It  is  better,  however,  not  to  begin  the  use  of  phonics  till  the  pupils 
have  acquired  a  stock  of  little  words  and  sentences  which  they  can 
read  readily  at  sight. 

5.  Relation  words  (in,  on,  up,  etc.),  to  be  taught  only  in  phrases 
and  sentences ;  and  the  articles  in  connection  with  other  words. 

6.  Keep  a  list  of  the  words  studied  upon  the  blackboard,  where  it 
can  be  seen  by  the  whole  class,  and  add  all  new  words  as  fast  as  they 
are  learned.  Make  sentences  from  this  list,  varying  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  in  every  possible  way.  Review  constantly,  until  the 
pupils  can  recognize  the  words  instantly  at  sight. 

7.  Script  to  be  used  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  The 
pupils  are  to  copy  the  words  upon  slates,  and  to  read  them  from  the 
blackboard  and  slates.  No  time  need  be  spent  in  teaching  the  printed 
letters ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupils  pass  from  the  script  to  the 
printed  characters  without  difficulty. 

8.  After  a  sufficient  stock  of  words  has  been  obtained  by  the 
method  above  suggested  (one  hundred  will  be  sufficient),  begin  using 
the  reading  chart.  But  do  not  discontinue  the  use  of  the  blackboard 
and  slates ;  they  will  be  constantly  needed  for  lessons  in  making  new 
combinations  of  the  words  contained  in  the  chart.  Indeed,  throughout 
this  grade,  the  teacher  should  depend  chiefly  upon  the  blackboard  in 
giving  the  instruction.  At  first  use  it  exclusively,  and  keep  on  using 
it  constantly  in  connection  with  the  chart  and  reader. 

9.  Pay  strict  attention  to  vocal  expression  at  every  stage  of  the 
work.  Do  not  allow  imperfect  utterance  of  any  kind.  Be  careful  to 
cultivate  the  proper  pitch  of  voice,  and  correct  all  mistakes  of  articu- 
lation by  frequent  drill  with  words  adapted  to  that  end,  and  occasional 
phonic  exercises. 

10.  When  the  division  is  large,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  do 
good  word  with   the  entire  class  engaged  at  one  time.     The  class 
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should  be  divided  into  sections,  and  each  section  taught  separately. 
But  there  will  be  constant  opportunity  for  reviews  with  the  whole  class, 
where  a  sufficient  degree  of  uniformity  exists. 

11.  In  all  the  work  of  this  grade,  thoroughness  should  be  the  chief 
consideration. 

Second  Grade. — Time,  five  months. 

1.  Reading-book  according  to  schedule.  Finish  reading-book 
used  in  previous  grade  if  necessary. 

2.  The  first  object  of  the  instruction  in  this  grade  should  be  to 
enable  the  pupils  to  distinguish  the  words  readily  at  sight.  To  insure  . 
this  end,  the  best  plan  is  to  drill  the  class  upon  new  words  which 
should  be  selected  by  the  teacher  and  placed  upon  the  blackboard  be- 
fore beginning  the  reading.  Use  syllabication,  the  simpler  diacritical 
marks,  and  the  marking  of  silent  letters,  as  helps  to  the  pronunciation. 
Pursue  the  same  course  in  reviewing  difficult  words. 

3.  The  teacher  should  take  notice  of  the  words  most  frequently 
mispronounced  by  the  pupils,  and  keep  a  list  of  these  in  some  con- 
venient place  for  frequent  drill.  But  do  not  confound  this  exercise 
with  spelling.  Drill  the  pupils  to  recognize  these  difficult  words  as  a 
whole  at  sight. 

4.  Endeavor  to  interest  the  pupils  in  what  is  to  be  read  by  calling 
attention  to  such  illustrations  of  the  text  as  may  be  supplied  by  the 
picture  belonging  to  the  lesson.  Facts,  descriptions  or  incidents 
parallel  with  those  contained  in  the  lesson,  may  also  be  drawn  out  of 
the  pupils,  or  related  by  the  teacher,  for  the  same  purpose. 

5.  It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  reading  is  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  something,  and  the  lesson  should  never  be  passed 
till  the  teacher  feels  certain  that  the  pupils  have  mastered  the  thought 
which  it  contains.  No  mental  growth  is  made  by  the  child  whose 
training  does  not  go  farther  than  the  utterance  of  the  words. 

6.  A  pupil  should  never  be  hurried  in  reading.  Give  plenty  of 
time  for  the  idea  to  be  grasped  before  -calling  for  its  oral  expression. 
Do  not  permit  a  pupil  to  read  a  sentence  until  he  has  silently  acquired 
the  thought  which  it  holds. 

7.  When  a  lesson,  capable  of  affording  the  proper  degree  of  interest, 
has  been  read,  the  pupils  should  be  questioned  upon  it. #  An  excellent 
exercise  is  to  require  the  pupils  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  what  has 
been  read,  in  their  own  language. 

8.  Give  especial  attention  to  the  pitch  of  the  voice.  The  loud, 
sharp  tone  sometimes  heard  in  the  school-room  is  quite  as  objectionable 
as  the  feeble  and  indistinct  utterance  which   generally  prevails.    A 
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good  rule  to  follow  is  to  have  "every  pupil  read  so  that  every  other 
member  of  the  class  can  hear,  without  looking  on  the  book." 

9.  In  conducting  a  lesson,  the  teacher  should  frequently  read  a 
sentence,  a  paragraph,  an  entire  lesson,  as  an  example  in  expression 
for  the  pupils  to  imitate.  But  never  adopt  this  mode  of  helping  the 
pupils  until  you  are  sure  they  have  got  the  thought  or  sentiment  which 
is  to  be  expressed. 

10.  Occasional  concert  reading  by  portions  or  the  whole  of  the 
class,  has  some  advantages ;  but  the  teacher  should  be  constantly  on 
her  guard  against  its  abuses. 

11.  Simple  little  verses,  suitable  for  children  of  this  grade,  should 
be  memorized  by  them,  and  repeated  in  the  class. 

12.  To  sum  up  what  has  gone  before,  the  study  of  the  reading- 
lesson  implies  three  things  on  the  part  of  the  pupil: — (1)  The  ability 

TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  WORDS  AT  SIGHT;  (2)  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
THOUGHT  OR  SENTIMENT  WHICH  THE  WORDS  CONTAIN;  (3)  THE  COR- 
RECT ORAL  EXPRESSION  OF  THIS   THOUGHT    OR   SENTIMENT.       All  these 

should  receive  attention,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress 
in  learning  to  read. 


A  QUIET  SCHOOL. 


BY  H.   L.   PECK. 

Two  members  of  the  township  school  board  of  Middleburg  town- 
ship, Cuyahoga  Co.,  recently  visited  their  different  school  buildings 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  new  belfries  which  had  been  ordered. 
(Note  that  they  were  not  visiting  schools.)  What  they  learned  at  one 
school  house  is  thus  related  by  the  Berea  Grit: 

"  When  they  drove  up,  the  teacher  came  to  the  door.  Their  errand 
was  explained  to  him,  and  after  inspecting  the  belfry  from  the  outside 
they  stepped  into  the  hall-way  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the 
rope  came  through  the  ceiling.  While  there  the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  Mr.  Gray  and  the  evidently  nervous  teacher: 
Mr.  G. — You  have  a  very  quiet  school?  Teacher — Yes  sir,  very 
quiet.  Mr.  G. — Very  many  scholars  ?  Teacher — No,  not  very  many. 
Mr.  G. — (Peering  into  the  school  room)  Why,  you  haven't  even  one 
scholar!  Teacher — No,  not  one.  Mr.  G — Have  you  had  any? 
Teacher — Yes,  one  the  first  two  days.  Mr.  G. — How  long  have  you 
been  here?  Teacher — Two  weeks!  Mr.  G. — What  on  earth  do  you 
do !  Teacher — Why,  I  come  here  in  the  morning,  ring  the  bell,  call 
the  roll,  say  prayers,  call  the  classes,  give  out  the  lessons,  have  recess, 
go  home  to  dinner,  return  in  the  afternoon,  ready  for  business,  and  go 
home  at  four  o'clock!     Mr.  G. — How  long  are  you  engaged  to  stay 
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here  ?  Teacher — Six  months,  at  $35  per  month.  On  inquiry  by  the 
directors,  of  the  clerk  of  the  district,  it  was  learned  that  most  of  the 
children  in  that  district  were  Catholics  and  did  not  attend  that  school, 
while  others  went  to  another  district,  and  some  wouldn't  go  because 
others  did  not." 

•  The  Grit  adds  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  will  be  called. 

How  long  could  such  foolishness  .continue  after  the  abolition  of  the 

sub-district  system,  or  the  creation  of  township  or  county  supervision? 

The  attention  of  the  representatives  elect   from  Cuyahoga  county  is 

called  to  this  illustration  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  system  of  rural 

school  management. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  AN  OLD  PUPIL. 


BY  H.  L.   PECK. 

Yesterday,  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  young  business  man  on  the 
subject  of  grammar.  He  began  by  asking  me  if  the  expression,  "an 
historic,  &c,"  is  correct.  As  the  young  man  was  formerly  a  pupil  in 
the  schools  of  which  I  had  charge,  and  had  passed  through  the  gram- 
mar grades  and  spent  part  of  a  year  in  the  high  school,  I  became 
interested  and  asked  a  few  questions  to  "draw  him  out."  In  sub- 
stance, he  said  :  "I  studied  grammar  when  in  school,  but  did  not  tike 
it  and  had  no  interest  in  it,  because  I  did  not  understand  it  and  saw 
no  use  in  it.  We  had  plenty  of  diagramming,  analysis  and  parsing,  but 
my  progress  was  not  commendable  and  my  "grades"  were  always 
low.  After  leaving  school,  I  attended  a  school  for  musical  instruction 
in  Pittsburgh.  There  I  was  thrown  in  company  with  a  large  number 
of  young  persons.  I  soon  discovered  that  friendly  personal  criticism 
of  each  other's  language  was  the  custom  of  the  school.  Errors  in 
grammar,  in  pronunciation,  and  in  the  structure  of  sentences  were 
criticised  without  mercy.  This  was  among  the  pupils  only,  as  the 
school  gave  no  instruction  in  grammar  or  rhetoric.  The  effect  on  me 
was  wonderful.  I  learned  more  about  how  to  speak  and  write  cor- 
rectly in  six  weeks  there  than  in  all  my  school  life  together.  I  formed 
the  habit  of  examining  my  own  language  and  that  of  others  with  a  view 
to  determining  its  correctness,  and  of  studying  to  secure  the  best  and 
most  accurate  forms  of  expression ;  and  that  habit  remains  with  me. 
But  I  also  found  that  much  of  the  work  I  did  in  grammar  in  school 
came  back  to  me  in  a  new  light,  and  what  was  once  meaningless  be- 
came helpful.  I  fell  into  the  habit  of  mentally  diagramming  sentences 
which  I  was  examining,  and  now  I  almost  involuntarily  continue  the 
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practice.  I  would  not  sell  at  any  price  what  I  learned  in  grammar  at 
that  school  of  music."  Returning  to  the  matter  that  opened  our 
conversation,  he  continued.  "  I  never  could  get  the  uses  of  '  a*  and 
'an'  straight."  (Here  I  blushed  from  mortification.)  "But,"  he 
added,  "you  have  made  it  perfectly  clear."  (And  here  I  blushed 
from  pride.) 

If  there  is  a  moral  for  teachers  to  be  drawn  from  this  incident,  they 
are  heartily. welcome  to  it,  if  they  will  draw  it. 


MORAL  AND   RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  in  many  cities  of 
this  country  has  created  an  impression  that  children  attending  those 
schools  are  without  instruction  in  religion,  or  even  in  Christian  moral- 
ity. This,  however,  is  not  quite  the  case.  In  the  public  schools  of 
Cincinnati  moral  instruction  is  required,  and  to  meet  this  requirement 
a  special  textbook  was  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Peaslee,  late  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  this  book  has  been  in 
daily  use  for  the  past  six  years.  It  is  entitled  and  consists  of  "Graded 
Selections  for  Memorizing,  adapted  for  use  at  Home  and  in  School." 
This  book  not  only  presents  the  highest  standard  of  moral  living,  but 
is  religious  in* its  tone,  and  teaches  the  children  that  they  should  be 
good  because  God  says  they  should.  There  are  192  pages  in  the 
volume,  and  on  more  than  forty  of  them  the  idea  of  worshiping  God 
is  conveyed  in  some  such  selections  as  the  following,  found  on  page 
20,  among  the  selections  for  the  youngest  pupils : 

"When  I  run  about  all  day, 
When  I  kneel  at  night  to  pray — 
God  sees. 

When  I'm  dreaming  in  the  dark, 
When  I  lie  awake  and  hark — 
God  sees. 

Need  I  ever  know  a  fear? 
Night  and  day  my  Father's  near — 
God  sees." 

The  McGuffey  Readers  are  in  use  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools, 
and  every  one  contains  selections  which  teach  the  children  that  there 
is  a  God,   and  that  they  should  love  and  obey  him.     In  the  First 
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Reader  there  are  two  such  selections  ;  in  the  First  Reader  alternate 
there  are  two ;  in  the  Second  Reader  there  are  five;  in  the  Second 
alternate  there  are  three  ;  in  the  Third  Reader  there  are  nine,  including 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  beautiful  evening  prayer;  in  the  Third  alter- 
nate there  are  seven ;  in  the  Fourth  Reader  there  are  twenty,  including 
the  larger  part  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  in  the  Fifth  are 
thirty-one,  including  selections  from  the  Psalms,  a  story  entitled  "  Re- 
spect for  the  Sabbath  Rewarded,"  a  story  entitled  "The  Righteous 
Never  Forsaken,' '  selections  on  the  Goodness  of  God,  and  a  selection 
teaching  that  "religion  is  the  only  basis  of  society;"  in  the  Sixth 
there  are  thirty-seven,  including  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Job,  Paul's 
speech  on  Mars  Hill,  and  a  selection  on  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. —  Western  Christian  Advocate. 


ONE  WAY  OF  RECITATION. 


First  see  that  each  member  of  the  class  has  a  number.  If  the  class 
is  large,  send  the  odd  numbers  to  the  board  just  as  soon  as  the  class  is 
seated.  Let  the  even  numbers  prepare  to  write  on  paper  or  slates. 
Pronounce  a  few  of  the  difficult  words  in  the  lesson  for  a  spelling 
exercise,  written  of  course.  Change  places  or  papers  and  correct  the 
work.     This  need  take  but  three  minutes. 

Next  for  a  brief  test,  ask  questions  that  may  be  answered  by  short 
statements.  Change  and  correct.  Next  send  even  numbers  to  the 
board,  give  each  a  separate  bit  of  work  to  put  upon  the  board,  and 
while  they  are  at  that,  call  on  the  odd  numbers  for  topical  recitations 
on  review  lessons  or  on  the  advanced  work  of  the  day.  Keep  every 
pupil  busy. — Ex. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


A  SYMPOSIUM  CALLED  FOR. 

Let  us  have  a  symposium  in  the  Monthly  on  "  How  to  Teach  the 
Multiplication  table."     Will  those  who  have  had  experience  respond? 

J.  B.  S. 

HOW  CUT  THE  BOARD  ? 

Will  some  one  tell  us  how  to  cut  the  board  described  in  Query  10, 
page  502,  so  as  to  form  a  cubical  box  measuring  25  inches,  as  given 
in  the  answer  on  page  551  ?  * 
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QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

Q.  6,  p.  552. — The  following  seems  to  me  a  very  easy  and  intelligi- 
ble solution  of  the  apple  and  orange  problem  in  the  October  number : 

Hypothesis :  If  oranges  only  had  been  sold  at  20  percent  profit,  or- 
4.8  cents  each,  the  proceeds  would  have  been  4.8c.  X  60  =  $2.88, 
or  an  excess,  of  84cts.  over  actual  proceeds.  As  that  excess  would 
have  been  caused  by  substitution  of  oranges  for  apples,  we  have  only 
to  divide  the  total  excess  by  the  excess  which  a  single  substitution 
would  have  caused,  to  get  the  number  of  substitutions,  or  in  other 
words,  the  excess  of  oranges  sold  as  per  hypothesis  over  number 
actually  sold.  One  substitution  makes  a  difference  of  4.8  —  .6,  or 
4.2.  84  divided  by  4.2  gives  20.  Oranges  sold,  therefore,  =60  — 
20  ==  40,  and  apples  sold  =  20. 

Ottawa,  Canada.  Canadian. 

Q.  1,  p.  599. — Belmont  College  is  at  College  Hill,  Hamilton  Co., 
Ohio.     It  was  founded  in  1846.  G.  T.  F. 

Vaniue,  O. 

Q.  2,  p.  599. — James  Madison,  of  Virginia;  Alexander  Hamilton, 
of  New  York ;  Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts ;  William  Samuel  John- 
son, of  Connecticut ;  and  Robert  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  composed 
the  committee  that  drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Pitt,  Wyandot  Co.,  Ohio.  Richard  F.  Beausay. 

J.  W.  D.,  Dudley,  0.,  answers  to  the  same  effect.  L.  R.  K.  quotes  Alden's 
Science  of  Government  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  committee  con- 
sisted of  Rutledge,  Gorham,  Randolph,  Ellsworth  and  Wilson.. 

Q-  3»  P-  599- — England  and  France  were  engaged  in  the  long, 
Napoleonic  Wars.  For  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  commerce  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  by  an  order  in  Council,  declared  the,  coast  of 
Continental  Europe  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  Germany,  to 
Brest,  in  France,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Napoleon  retaliated 
by  issuing  a  decree  at  Berlin,  in  November,  1806,  declaring  the 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  British  Islands.  American  vessels  were 
seized  by  both  English  and  French  cruisers,  and  American  commerce 
was  swept  from  the  ocean.  In  January,  1807,  England,  by  an  order 
in  Council,  prohibited  the  coast  trade  with  France,  and  on  the  nth 
of  November,  1807,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  forbade  neutral  nations 
from  trading  with  France  or  her  colonies,  unless  they  first  paid  tribute 
to  England.  In  retaliation,  Napoleon,  by  a  decree  issued  at  Milan, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1807,  forbade  trade  with  England  or  her 
colonies,  and  authorized  the  confiscation  of  any  vessel  that  had  sub- 
mitted to  English  search  or  paid  English  tribute.     The  Berlin   and 
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Milan  decrees  were  in  violation  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  made  between 
the  United  States  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  1799;  and  Napoleon's 
decrees  and  the  British  Orders  in  Council  were  all  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nations  in  that  they  were  a  desperate  commercial  game  played 
by  the  two  belligerent  powers  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations.  Richard  F.  Beausay. 

Answered  also  by  W,  A.  Weygandt  and  Ella  M.  Hill. 

Q.  5,  p.  599. — This  is  an  increasing  geometric  series,  of  which  the 
first  term  is  2,  ratio  ?,  and  number  of  terms  12.  The  sum  of  the 
series  will  be  the  number  of  ancestors. 

(2)11  X  2  (1st  term)  =  4096,  last  term. 

4096  X  2  (ratio)  =  8192. 

8192  —  2  (first  term)  =  8190. 

8190  -5-  1  (ratio  less  1)  =  8190,  ans. 

Geo.  Abell. 
Same  result  and  similar  solution  by  Richard  F.  Beausay. 

Q.  6,  p.  599. — Let  x  =  length  of  one  side  in  rods. 
4*  =  perimeter  of  field. 

=  number  of  acres  in  field. 


x* 


160 

4x  times  12,  or  48*  =  number  of  rails. 


** 


-?—  =  48*. 
160 

x*  =  7680JC. 

x  =  7680,  length  of  one  side. 

=  368,640,  number  of  acres  in  field. 


x* 


160 

Ella  M.  Hill. 

Consider  each  rod  the  base  of  a  triangle  having  for  its  vertex  the 
intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  the  field  and  containing  an  area  of  12 
acres.     The  altitude  will  be  %  the  side  of  the  square  field. 

Then,  160  X  »  X  2  =  3840,  altitude  of  each  triangle  in  rods. 

3840  rods  X  2  =  7680  rods  =  side  of  square  field. 

7680*  -t-  160  =  368,640  acres. 

Proof,  7680  X  4  =  30,720  rods  =  perimeter  of  field. 

30,720  X  12  =  368,640  rails. 

Geo.  Abell. 

It  being  a  square  field  and  containing  as  many  acres  as  the  number 
of  rails  required  to  fence  it,  it  contains  four  times  as  many  acres  as 
the  number  of  rails  on  one  side.  Passing  12  rails,  we  pass  48  acres. 
Here  we  have  a  strip  1  rd.  wide  and  containing  48  acres.     160  X  48 
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=  7680  sq.  rds.  in  strip  or  length  of  field.     76808  =  58,982,400  sq. 
rds.  in  field.     58,982,400  -f-  160  =  368,640  acres  in  field. 

Abashai,  Ohio  F.  A.  Sikes. 

Other  solutions  and  same  result  by  W.  T.  P.,  J.  W.  D.,  0.  P.  Swartzel  and 
B.  F.  Finkel. 

Q.  7,  p.  599. — The  first  layer  will  contain    100  balls;  the  second, 

81  balls;  the  third,  100  balls;  the   fourth,  81  balls;  and  the  fifth,  100 

balls;  making  462  balls.     The  second  and  each  succeeding  layer  will 

be  .7071  in.  higher  than  the  preceding  one,  and  the  five  layers  will  fill 

a  depth  of  3.828  inches,  leaving   1.172  in.  to  be  filled.     Then  place 

alternately  a  row  of  10  balls  and  a  row  of  9  balls.     The  second  and 

each  succeeding  row  will  extend   %*J$  =  .866  in.    farther  than  the 

preceding  row.     Hence,  there  could   be  n   rows;  6  of  10  each,  and 

5  of  9  each.     But  if  we  stop  with  the  ninth  row  we  shall  have  placed 

86  balls  extending  over  7.928  in.,  leaving  2.072  in.  of  width  unfilled. 

This  will  contain  2  rows  of  10  balls  each,  or  20  balls;  and  we  shall 

have  in  the  box  462  -f-  86  +  20  =  568  balls. 

Vanlue,  O.  G.  T.  F. 

Place  alternate  layers  of  100  balls  and  81  balls,  until  there  are  3 
layers  of  100  each  and  2  layers  of  81  each,  making  462  balls.  For 
the  sixth  layer  place  5  rows  of  9  balls  each  and  1  row  of  10  balls, 
making  55  balls.  We  shall  then  have  room  for  a  seventh  layer  con- 
taining 6  rows  of  10  balls  each,  or  60  balls ;  and  the  box  will  contain 
462  +  55  +  60  =  577  balls. 

North  Lcwisburg,  O.  B.  F.  Finkel. 

Q,  8,  p.  599. — The  length  of  the  tin  cup  extended  to  a  cone  = 
(10X9)  -5-  (9  —  4i)  =  20  inches;  the  slant  height  =  ^/  208  -f-  4.5* 
=  20.5  inches;  20.5  —  4,5  =  16.  By  similar  figures  we  have,  20  :  9 
; ;  16  :  7.2  inches,  diameter  of  largest  ball  that  can  be  immersed  in  the 
cup  or  in  the  cone.  The  solidity  of  cone  =  g2  X  .7854  X  *£-  = 
424.116;  solidity  of  extended  part  =  4.5*  X  .7854  X  -^  =  53-0145; 
424.116  — 53.0145  =  371.1015,  solidity  of  tin  cup ;  371.1015  X  i  = 
92.7753,  amount  of  water  in  the  cup ;  92.7753  +  53-OI45  =  I45-7898 
=  water  necessary  to  immerse  required  ball ;  7. 2*  X-  5236  =  195.4326, 
solidity  of  ball;  424.116  —  195.4326  =  228.6834  =  water  required 
to  cover  the  ball  whose  diameter  is  7.2.  By  similar  solids,  228.6834 
:  145.7898  11  7.2s  :  237.89112;  cube  root  of  237.89112  =  6.196 
inches. 

This  is  a  tough  problem.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  solution 
as  plain  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  brief.  I. trust  G.  M. 
H.  can  understand  it. 

South  Bloomfield,  O.  J.  W.  Jones. 
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The  cup  is  the  frustum  of  a  cone  whose  altitude  is  20  in.     The 

«  

solidity  of  the  cone  is  135  Pi.  The  solidity  of  the  cup  is  \  of  135  Pi, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  =-fc  of  135  Pi.  The  solidity  of  the  small 
cone  which  must  be  added  to  the  cup  =  \  of  135  Pi.  Denote  the 
dkmeter  of  the  required  ball  by  d\  its  solidity  =  \  Pidz.  The  solidity 
of  the  cone  formed  by  the  ball,  the  water  and  the  small  cone  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  =  \\  of  135/V  +  \Pidz. 

Let  D  denote  the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  cup  (base  of  the  cone), 
and  let  A  denote  the  altitude  of  the  cone.  Then  from  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,  we  have  the  following  proportion : 

—  —  n  — 

~A   —  fa-  .\  D  —  fad. 

Hence,  the  solidity  of  any  cone  of  this  shape,  expressed  in  terms  of 

2  7  TV/** 
its  altitude  =  — 7 .     Therefore,  we  have  the  following  equation : 

27  pi  a  3 
(1)    H  of  135/V  +  i/W  =  -l6o--  • 

The  slant  height  of  a  cone  whose  altitude  is  20,  and  the  diameter  of 
whose  base  is  9,  =  20.5. 

If  we  let  FC  =  radius  of  the  ball,  DA  the  radius  of  the  cup  at  the 

surface  of  the  water  with  the  bail  submerged,  CE  the  distance  from 

the  center  of  the  ball  to   the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  AE  the  slant 

distance  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  we 

may  form  the  following  proportion : 

9A 


™_--E±i     or,(2)_M 4?  _ 

CE    —  AE'        ^  f  A  —  \d~  20. 5 A' 

20 
Eq.  (1)  gives  (3)     7200^  =  7294s  —  2004750. 

Eq.  (2)  gives  (4)     15625^  =  729  A9. 

(4)  —  (3)  =  (5)     8425^  =  200475°- 

From  eq.  (5)  we  find  the  value  of  d  to  be  6. 1967+*  ans. 

This  solution  is  entirely  original. 

Dilli^s  Bottom,  Ohio.  A.  B.  Carman. 

Other  solutions  with  same  result  by  S.  D.  Frase,  B.  F.  Finkel,  Ella  M.  Hill 

and  G.  T.  F. 

118  13I 

Q.  9,  p.  599. — The  fraction reduced  to  nths  =  ~tt~-    Sep- 

3i 
arate  this  into  two  parts,  for  example,  ^  and  — ;  multiplying  both 

W        2tV 
terms  of  this  fraction  by  -fa,  to  change  it  to  9U1S,  we  have  —  = • 

Therefore  the  two  fractions  are  f  {  and  — -.  g   p   iyfERR,L, 


W  =  H  +  M;^  =  i70r  -J--  Hence«  W  =  \'f+   9 
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6t    „  Si*f     „__„    ,,„       6%        5tV_ 

+     9"  ' 
L.  R..  K.. 

The  problem  is  capable  of  as  many  solutions  as  the  given  fraction 
has  parts.     *££■  =  i^|.     i  =  {,   one  part;  and  •£■$■  =-"-,  the  other 

iX 
part.     Again,  i  =  }},  one  part;  and  £|  = — — ,  the  other  part,  and 

so  on  ad  infinitum.  Geo.  A  bell. 

x  y 

Let  —  and  —  be  the  fractions:  then, 

x         y 

~  +  —  =  W»  or  1IX  +  9y  =  "8,  whence 

I  ~~~~  2X 

gy  =  118  —  iiar,  a.ndy  =13  —  x-{- . 

13  —  x  is  an  integer  if  x  is  integral,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 

integral. 

1  —  2x      5  —  iox  5  —  x 

5  times = =  —  x  + •     —  *  is  integral. 

0  9  9  ^9  fa 

5  —  x                         5  —  x 
Make integral.     Let =  p  (say),  then, 

1  —  10  +  *8/ 
x  =  S  —  9A  and  y  =  13  —  5  +  9/  + . 

\ip  =  0,  x  =  5  and  y  =  7. 
"/  =  1,  *  =  —  4  and  j>  =  14. 
li  p  =  2,  #  =  —  13  andj>  =  29. 
"  p  =  —  1,  x  =  14  and  j'  =  —  4. 

.  \  The  only  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y  are  #  =  5  and  7=7, 
and  the  fractions  are  f  and  -fa.  B.  F.  Finkel. 

99,  the  denominator,  contains  9  eleven  times,  and  1 1  nine  times. 
By  inspection  we  divide  118  into  parts  that  will  contain  these,  which 
are  55  and  63,  £f  and  ff ,  or  4  and  Jj.  W.  T.  P. 

The  problem  is  ambiguous.  It  is  evident  that  simple  fractions  are  meant. 
—Ed. 

Q.  10,  p.  559. — Multiplying  by  a  plus  quantity  means  that  the  mul- 
tiplicand is  taken  to  be  added,  and  multiplying  by  a  minus  quantity 
means  that,  the  multiplicand  is  taken  to  be  subtracted.  Hence,  multi- 
plying a  minus  quantity  by  a  minus  quantity  means  subtracting  the 
minus  multiplicand  the  number  of  times  it  is  taken,  whether  it  be  10 
times  or  x  times.  And  as  subtracting  a  minus  quantity  is  equivalent  to 
adding  npius  quantity,  it  follows  that  —  a  multiplied  by  —  x  is  equal 
to  +  a  +  a  +  a  continued  +  x  times,  or  -f-  ax.  L.  R.  K. 
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In  arithmetic,  multiplication  may  be  defined  as  a  short  method  of 
addition.  In  algebra,  multiplication  may  be  defined  as  a  short 
method  of  addition  or  subtraction.  In  algebraic  addition,  the  sum 
may  be  less  than  any  of  the  quantities  added.  In  algebraic  subtraction, 
the  remainder  may  be  greater  than  either  the  minuend  or  subtrahend 
So  it  is  in  algebraic  multiplication.  Multiply  —  a  by  -f-  b.  —  a 
added  once  gives  —  a,  added  twice,  —  2a,    added  three  times,  gives 

—  30,     .  \  added  b  times,  gives  —  ab.     Multiply  —  a  by  —  b.     The 
minus  sign  of  b  means  that  we  are  to  subtract  the  multiplicand  /  times. 

—  a  subtracted  once  gives  a,  subtracted  twice  gives  20,  subtracted 
3  times  gives  30,  .  °.  subtracted  b  times  gives  ab. 

B.  F.  FlNKEL. 

QUERIES. 

i.  What  is  the  history  of  the  road  running  through  parts  of  Sum- 
mit and  Medina  counties,  known  as  "Smith  Road"?  W.  L.  S. 

2.  Is  it  profitable  for  a  teacher  to  make  regular  report  of  his  pupils' 
standing  to  their  parents  ?  W.  A.  W. 

3.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  expression,   "  Lo !  the  poor  Indian"? 

R.  F.  B. 

4.  Can  degrees  of  latitude  be  measured  from  any  of  the  fixed  stars 
as  well  as  from  the  pole  star  ?  D.  J.  A. 

5.  Is  it  profitable  to  teach  bookkeeping  in  the  common  schools ? 
If  so,  how  should  it  be  taught  ?  L.  R.  K. 

6.  What  integer  is  that  whose  square  root  is  9  times  its  cube  root  ? 

R.  F.  B. 

7.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  their  difference  may  be  equal  to 
the  difference  of  their  squares,  and  that  the  sum  of  their  squares  may 
be  a  square.  B.  F.  F. 

8.  What  is  the  shortest  distance  a  fly  can  walk  from  a  lower  corner 
to  a  diagonally  opposite  upper  corner  of  a  room  46  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide, 
and  12.5  ft.  high?  E.  L.  F. 

9.  He  could  throw  stones.  He  could  throw  them  hard.  He 
could  throw  them  straight.     Dispose  of  words  in  italics.      R.  F.  B. 

10.  We  heard  a  pheasant's  wings  go  "  whir."     Dispose  of  "  whir." 

R.  F.  B. 

11.  "He  was  about  to  speak."  "She  came  laughing."  "The 
parsing  of  a  word  is  easy."  "Come  trip  it  on  the  green."  "The 
farm  has  not  yet  been  taken  possession  of  by  its  owner."  Dispose  of 
italicized  words.  £.  £.  L. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Monthly  is  mailed  promptly  before  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  cases,  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  month.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  within  a 
fete  days  of  the  first  of  the  months  should  give  prompt  notice,  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent. 

Requests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  25th  of  the 
month,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


TO  INSTITUTE  COMMITTEES. 

We  have  a  few  plain  words  to  say  to  institute  committees. 

1.  Do  not  ordinarily  employ  more  than  two  instructors,  and  let  these  two 
be  persons  who  understand  their  business.  They  should  have  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  school  system,  and  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  all 
the  details  of  school  keeping.  Of  course,  the  more  skilled  they  are  in  the  art 
of  putting  things,  and  the  more  of  personal  magnetism  and  genuine  enthusiasm 
they  have,  the  better.  Two  good  instructors  can  do  the  work  without  being 
over-taxed,  aud  more  than  two  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  sometimes  an 
obstruction.  When  a  large  institute  is  divided  into  sections  of  different  grades, 
more  instructors  are  neeessary. 

2.  Having  engaged  your  instructors,  inform  them  in  a  general  way  of  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  the  teachers  of  your  county,  and  agree  with  each  as 
to  his  topics;  but  do  not  hamper  and  embarrass  them  by  undertaking  to  give 
particular  directions  as  to  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We  do  not  speak  of 
this  because  it  is  the  prevailing  practice  of  committees,  for  it  is  not,  but  because 
we  occasionally  meet  an  over-zealous  committeeman  who  seems  to  lack  a 
proper  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  this  regard.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to 
permit  a  preacher  to  choose  his  own  text  and  handle  his  subject  in  his  own 
way.  Nevertheless,  a  wise  preacher  will  receive  well-meant  suggestions 
kindly. 

3.  Make  all  necessary  arrangements  in  good  time,  and  see  that  every 
teacher  in  the  county  receives  due  notice.  It  should  also  be  a  concern  of  the 
committee  to  see  that  a  proper  interest  is  awakened  among  the  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  Personal  letters  to  leading  teachers  in  each  section  would 
be  helpful  in  securing  their  co-operation.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  appoint  teachers 
in  different  localities  to  read  short  papers  or  to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  topics 
before  the  institute.  In  these  and  other  ways  much  may  be  done  to  increase 
the  interest  and  profit  of  the  institute. 

4.  Be  prompt.  When  the  appointed  hour  for  opening  comes,  let  the  work 
begin  at  once,  even  though  there  be  not  a  dozen  present.  The  practice  which 
prevails  in  some  counties  of  deferring  the  opening  until  Monday  afternoon  or 
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Tuesday  morning,  when  the  time  announced  is  Monday  morning,  is  detrimental 
The  officers  should  set  an  example  of  promptness  and  strive  to  bring  others  up 
to  it  Promptness  is  also  desirable  in  all  the  work  of  the  institute.  We  have 
seen  the  best  part  of  a  morning  session  wasted  in  quibbling  over  some  trifling 
matter.  It  is  the  business  of  the  managers  to  prevent  this.  It  is  also  their 
business  to  see  that  no  long-winded  instructor  over- runs  his  allotted  time. 

6.  The  officers  of  the  institute  and  leading  teachers  of  the  county  can 
render  an  important  service  by  manifesting  an  interest  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  exercises.  An  expressed  approval  of  a  good  point,  an  added 
thought,  or  a  suggestive  question,  at  the  right  time,  will  encourage  the  instructors 
and  add  life  to  the  institute.  Such  little  things  sometimes  constitute  the 
difference  between  the  success  and  the  failure  of  an  institute. 

While  we  have  the  floor,  we  are  inclined  to  say  a  word  about  eveni&g 
lectures.  If  committees  could  command  the  means  for  securing  a  high  order 
of  talent  for  these,  it  would  be  the  means  of  good  in  several  directions.  It 
would  secure  larger  attendance  and  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  tend  to  bring  teachers  and  people  into  closer  relations— a  consummation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished  It  would  also  bring  this  means  of  culture  within 
the  reach  of  many  teachers  who  do  not  otherwise  enjoy  it.  This  is  a  marked 
feature  of  Pennsylvania  institutes.  County  superintendents,  who  have  the 
sole  management  of  the  institutes  in  that  State,  vie  with  each  other  in  securing 
the  most  talented  and  popular  lecturers  for  the  evening  sessions.  This  is  one 
chief  reason  why  the  institute  in  Pennsylvania  is  an  occasion  of  great  interest 
to  the  whole  community.  The  obstacle  of  want  of  funds  to  sustain  such  a 
course  of  lectures  is  no  greater  in  Ohio  than  in  Pennsylvania.  Each  county 
in  the  latter  State  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200  for  the  support  of 
the  institute ;  all  beyond  this  comes  from  private  sources — chiefly  registration 
fees  from  teachers  and  coarse  tickets  sold  to  citizens.  We  believe  the  plan 
could  be  success  folly  carried  out  in  many  counties  of  Ohio. 


CONGLOMERATE  TEACHING. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  find  the  following  piece  of  aromatic  composition 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  published  at  Toledo, 
0.,  and  edited  by  our  old  friend,  Dr.  Geo.  Watt,  of  Xenia.  Those  who  know 
him  would  be  in  no  danger  of  mistaking  the  paternity  of  the  article.  We  are 
sure  our  readers  will  enjoy  it,  and  will  need  no  help  in  extending  the  application 
of  the  journalistic  allusions  to  educational  journalism. 

No  individual  lives  long  enough  to  be  taught  all  science,  or  to  attain  all 
knowledge.  Yet  when  we  look  at  our  schools  from  the  primary  up,  we  might 
conclude  that  this  is  not  believed  by  those  in  authority.  By  the  time  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year  grade  is  reached  the  boy,  if  his  health  is  not  already  totally 
destroyed,  should  be  supplied  with  a  hand  cart  to  enable  him  to  trundle  his 
own  and  his  little  sister's  books  to  and  from  school ;  for  it  is  doubtful  if  he  is 
able  to  carry  his,  while  it  is  certain  his  sister  cannot  bear  hers  backward  and 
forth  without  being  overburdeued  in  her  debilitated  condition. 

In  most  of  our  professional  schools  the  conditions  are  but  little  if  at  all 
better.  Within  the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  six  or  eight  teachers  taught  us 
anatomy,  surgery,  physiology,  etc.;  and  after  mastering  the  foundation  sciences, 
and  the  framework  of  professional  knowledge,  the  students  were  ready  to  look 
into  the  specialties  and  subdivisions.    But  lately  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
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give  each  special  friend  of  a  college  a  position,  nominal  or  active,  in  its  corps 
of  teachers,  hence  division  and  subdivision  are  resorted  to,  till  the  student  is 
astounded,  if  not  confounded,  and  the  subordinate  teachers,  sometimes  called 
"clinical  instructors."  and  " assistant  demonstrators/'  are  each  puzzled  to  pick 
out  his  own  special  department,  so  as  not  to  cause  discord  by  invading  scientific 
territory  claimed  by  a  comrade.  And  after  studying  out  what  he  is  to  teach, 
he  is  still  at  a  loss  to  know  where  and  when  to  "  put  in  his  licks.'' 

Take  a  possible  case  in  our  own  specialty :  There  is  a  very  bright,  intelligent, 
ambitious  young  dentist  practicing  iu  the  metropolis  of  Nova  Zembla,  whose 
friendship  for  a  college  is  desirable.  .Shall  the  senate  of  that  eollege  elect  and 
announce  him  as  Assistant  Professor  to  the  Chair  of  Gymnastico-Saltant 
Odontalgic  Discomfort?  or  would  they  better  call  the  old  thing  jumping 
toothache,  and  leave  it  to  the  care  of  the  professor  of  oral  surgery,  without 
giving  him  a  gouger? 

We  sometimes  feel  that  the  same  trait  of  human  character  shows  on  profes- 
sional journalism.  .  "  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,11  was  among  the  wise 
sayings  of  ,4  Solomon  Thrifty,"  and  he  took  it  from  '"  Poor  Richard,"  and  even 
Pauper  Dick  didn't  originate  it.  When  we  see  a  medical,  or  even  a  dental 
periodical,  so  loaded  with  editorial  names  that  only  in  small  print  can  the  title 
page  hold  them,  we  think,  now,  what  if  they  should  all  go  off  at  once  ?  Then 
we  find  consolation  in  the  hope  that  some  may  not  be  loaded,  then  we  get 
scared  in  remembering  that  the  unloaded  guns  do  most  of  the  killing,  and  we 
expect  to  be  editorially  killed,  the  next  time  their  journal  goes  off. 

Driven  almost  to  despair  we  recall  early  memories  and  ransack  histories  to 
find  precedents  for  our  comfort.  One  is  found  and  we.  embrace  it:  In  the 
year  1543  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  on  earth 
should  join  in  a  simultaneous  shout,  hoping  to  learn,  in  "the  good  time  com- 
ing," that  the  "man  in  the  moon"  had  heard  it.  The  day  was  set— the  hour — 
the  minute — Hark!  Yes,  that  is  what  thev  nearly  all  did,  after  a  solemn 
agreement  to  shout.  Each  one  thought  his  feeble  voice  would  not  be  missed, 
and  he  wished  to  fully  enjoy  the  grand  sound  himself.  So  there  was  no 
shouting,  and  the  scheme  ended  by  an  attempted  scream  from  a  mute  in  Lon- 
don, and  from  another  in  Paris. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  these  multitudinous  editors  are  legitimate  descend- 
ants of  the  listeners,  and  not  of  the  two  mutes ;  and  this  suggests  that  thev 
may  not  all  shoot  us  at  once,  for  it  is  discouraging  to  be  so  miscellaneously  kill- 
ed, in  time  of  peace,  by  our  best  friends. 

But  comrades,  pop  in  your  articles,  and  when  we  like  them  so  well  we  can't 
help  it,  we'll  transfer  them  from  your  periodicals  to  the  Journal,  and  give  you 
due  credit. 

But  after  all,  if  it  is  better  to  have  one  hundred  and  seventeen  teachers  in 
'each  college,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  editors  to  each  periodical,  let  us 
have  them  that  way.     Why  not  ? 


-    -4  A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  READING  CIRCLE. 

Many  of  those  interested  in  the  Reading  Circle  have  been  disappointed  that 
not  a  greater  number  of  the  teachers  of  ungraded  schools  have  come  under  its 
influence,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  as  to  methods  for  inter- 
esting this  class  in  the  work.  But  I  want  to  mention  one  very  important 
thing  which  it  is  accomplishing  that  alone  would  repay  its  founders  for  their 
labors.  I  mean  the  number  of  young  teachers  that  it  is  enlisting.  Every 
year  numbers  of  the  graduates  of  our  high  schools  are  beginning  their  career 
as  teachers.  What  they  do  in  the  line  of  self-improvement  in  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  their  teaching  will  almost  determine  their  future.  If  they  leave 
the  thoughtful  care  of  those  who  have  guided  their  studies  and  directed  to  a 
large  extent  their  reading,  and  are  without  special  intellectual  guidance  at 
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home,  the  belonging  to  some  such  organization  as  the  teachers1  circle  is  of 
untold  value  to  them.  Other  literary  societies  will  not  be  so  helpfnl  because 
they  will  not  provide  professional  reading ;  and  if  they  are  ever  to  have  the 
spirit  of  the  true  teacher  there  must  be  something  to  interest  them  in  their 
profession.  Besides  this,  the  association  in  such  studies  with  those  who  have 
given  the  best  of  mind  and  heart  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  just  starting, 
will  encourage  them  to  noble  effort.  They  will  not  refuse  to  write  essays 
when  asked  to  do  so ;  and  this  very  keeping  up  what  they  have  practiced  in 
school,  but  might  neglect  altogether  were  it  not  for  the  circle,  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Sometimes  two  young  girls  from  the  same  class  begin  teaching  at  the  same 
time.  One  joins  a  circle  and  keeps  up  a  regular  course  of  reading,  has  a 
thoughtful  interest  in  her  work,  keeps  on  growing  intellectually,  and,  influ- 
enced by  educational  papers  which  she  reads,  restrains  wonderfully  for  her 
age,  any  tendency  towards  impatience  with  little  children.  The  other  does  no 
general  reading,  studies  only  when  it  is  time  to  try  for  a  certificate,  knows 
nothing  of  the  helpful  plans  and  kind  suggestions  that  can  be  gained  from  the 
pages  of  educational  papers  which  contain  the  experience  of  those  who  are  so 
willing  to  a^d  the  young,  consequently  has  no  higher  ideal  of  her  work  than  to 
grind  her  pupils  so  they  will  shine  at  an  examination,  and  does  not  care  if  she 

hurts  a  great  deal  in  the  grinding. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


All  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  country  schools  should 
read  the  articles  in  this  number  by  Superintendents  Merrill  and  Donham.  In 
response  to  our  request  these  pioneers  in  the  supervision  of  township  schools 
consent  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 
Their  chief  reward  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  sowing  good 
seed — seed  that  is  taking  root  and  springing  up  and  already  bringing  forth 
fruit, 
v  The  reform  is  making  substantial  progress.  As  we  write,  two  townships  of 
Summit  county  are  holding  a  joint  meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
uniting  in  the  employment  of  a  superintendent ;  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  we  have  information  that  the  movement  is  gaining  ground.  Bith  town- 
ship, Greene  county,  had  a  meeting  appointed  for  Saturday,  November  12, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the 
township.  In  a  private  letter  accompanying  his  communication,  Mr.  Donham 
writes :  "The  work  here  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  There  is  but  little  op- 
position to  classifying  and  grading  the  schools  now.  The  only  objection  now 
raised  is  against  paying  for  having  the  work  done.  The  longer  the  system 
holds,  the  greater  is  the  regularity  in  the  work.  The  plan  meets  with  the  al- 
most universal  approval  of  the  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  who  finish 
the  course  in  the  district  schools  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Our  town- 
ship high  school  now  enrolls  fifty-four  pupils,  the  largest  number  that  we  have 
ever  had. 

"The  work  of  organization  and  supervision  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  In  Miami  county,  nine  out  of  twelve  townships  have  a 
course  of  study  prescribed  and  superintendents  employed/' 
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It  is  evident  that  this  movement  has  advanced  too  far  to  be  stayed  or  tamed 
back.  It  ought  to  be  the  desire  of  every  teacher  in  the  State  to  have  some 
part  in  helping  it  on.  The  obstacles  that  stand  most  in  the  way  are  the  sub* 
districts  and  the  sub- directors.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  be  removed  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  Legislature.     To  this  end  let  us  all  strive. 


SOUND-BLINDNESS. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Journal  of  Education  calls  attention  to  an  inability 
to  distinguish  shades  of  sound  arising  from  some  organic  defect  in  the  ear,  yet 
distinct  from  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  deafness.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  some  persons  unable  to  distinguish  certain  colors,  who  yet  have  power 
to  discern  minute  objects  and  to  see  at  great  distances.  This  is  called  color- 
blindness. The  writer  claims  to  have  discovered  a  corresponding  defect  in 
the  hearing  of  some  persons  which  he  calls  sound- blindness,  and  that  this 
accounts  for  the  great  difficulty  with  which  some  children  learn  to  read  and 
spell.  Sometimes  it  is  an  inability  to  distinguish  vowel  sounds,  while  in  other 
.cases  the  difficulty  is  with  consonant  sounds.  One  boy  to  whom  tests  were 
applied  could  not  distinguish  between  the  words  very,  perry  s,nd  polly  when 
spoken,  and  yet  he  was  not  counted  hard  of  hearing.  As  the  result  of  numerous 
experiments,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  sound- blindness  is  much  more 
prevalent  than  the  most  observant  have  suspected)  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  variations  of  dialect.  The  ear  is  an  instrument  of  such  delicate 
and  complex  structure  that  it  is  possible  for  the  physical  conditions  of  certain 
localities  to  produce  insensibility  to  certain  shades  of  sound,  and  hence  the 
different  dialects.  It  is  an  interesting  field  of  investigation,  and  may  not  be 
without  value  to  teachers. 


Mr.  Editor: — Why  can  not  the  centennial  cause  be  set  forward  by  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Monthly,  this  year,  upon  historic  topics,  say  early  visits  of 
white  men  to  Ohio,  the  ordinance,  early  settlements,  the  territory,  boundary 
lines,  land  districts,  battles  in  Ohio,  removal  of  the  ancient  buckeyes,  the 
State,  &c,  <&c,  Ac,  by  as  many  different  writers,  short,  I  mean  the  articles, 
interesting  to  the  children  in  our  schools  and  the  bigger  children  who  teach 
them  ?  Cordially, 

J.  J.  Burns. 

The  editor  does  not  know  any  reason  why,  unless  it  be  that  the  wise  people 
who  have  the  facts  or  have  access  to  the  records  either  have  not  the  time  or 
have  not  the  disposition  to  write  the  short,  interesting  articles  referred  to.  If 
any  such  should  reach  the  editor's  table,  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  will 
see  them  soon  thereafter. 


The  authors  of  hand-books  of  history  and  literature  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  while  the  study  of  growth,  or  development  as  they  call  it,  is  a  very 
interesting  part  of  the  student's  work,  it  is  only  a  part,  and  that  nearly  all 
vegetable  growth  at  least  is  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  run  into  the 
ground.    It  is  possible  for  us  to  have  too  much  of  development  even  in  a 
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treatise  on  literature.  A  child  does  not  need  to  know  all  about  the  growth  of 
a  rose  bush,  or  its  various  stages  of  development,  before  it  can  admire  the 
beautiful  colors  or  enjoy  the  sweet  fragrance,  nor  does  the  scholar  need  to 
know  all  about  the  growth  of  the  English  drama  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
grandeur  of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  not  well  to  spend  all  our  time  grubbing  among  the  roots  when  the 
flowers  are  blooming  in  the  sunlight  or  the  branches  are  heavy  with  luscious 
fruit.  M.  R.  A- 


0.  T.  R.  G. — I  have  to  acknowledge  through  the  Monthly  the  receipt  of  the 
following  sums  since  my  report  of  October  19th: 

Oct.  22,  Thomas  J.  Moon,  Wilmington,  Clinton  Co *4.75 

"    27,  Pres.  Freeport  Circle,  Wood  Co 25 

Nov.  3,  Dr.  W.  S.  Eversole,  Wooster,  Wayne  Co 7.00 

"      7,  Prof.  E.  D.  Lyon,  Brecksville,  Cuyahoga  Co 8  00 

"    12,  Miss  Ida  Wiegand,  Newark,  Licking  Co 4.50 

"    19,  Supt.  E.  Ward,  Columbus  Grove,  Putnam  Co 2.5£ 

Total $26  75 

Since  last  report,  diplomas  have  been  granted  to -the  following  persona: 
Supt.  O.  W.  Kurtz,  Minerva,  Stark  Co.;   Miss  Effie  Van  Niman,   Shreve, 
Wayne  Co.;   Helen  Webner,  Smithville,  Wayne  Co. 

E.  A.  Jokes,  Cor.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
Massillon,  0.,  Nov.  19,  1887. 


KEEPING-IN. 


Since  many  of  the  educational  journals  have  had  something  to  say  upon  the 
subject  of  "Keeping- In,"  the  Monthly  must  have  its  say.  Although  the  par- 
ticular member  of  the  " Monthly  family"  who  writes  this  does  not  know  wheth- 
er in  voicing  her  opinion  she  is  uttering  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  family. 

When  so  distinguished  a  superintendent  as  Superintendent  Howland,  of 
Chicago,  so  emphatically  declares  against  all  keeping-in,  it  behooves  us  to 
study  the  subject.  He  calls  it,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  refuge  of  all  poor 
teaching.  It  seems  to  me  beyond  doubt  that  it  has  been  the  poor  refuge  of 
poor  teachers;  that  is  its  abuse.  But  whether  the  peremptory  rule  that  there 
shall  be  no  keeping-in  is  not  that  going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  in 
which  our  profession  is  so  apt  to  indulge,  is  a  question  that  meets  us. 

I  understand  perfectly  .  the  feeling  which  actuates  boards  of  education  and 
superintendents  in  making  the  rule  abolishing  it.  I  have  known  teachers  who 
had  formed  such  a  habit  of  keeping-in  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  was 
the  hour  for  dismissal.  If  four  o'clock  was  the  appointed  hour  for  dismissal, 
half-past  four  or  five  was  the  usual  hour  of  closing  school.  Not  even  the  best 
pupils — best  either  in  scholarship  or  deportment — were  allowed  to  go  home 
until  that  hour.  This  is  a  thing  so  altogether  out  of  the  right — such  an  abuse 
of  what  might  otherwise  have  been  allowed  to  teachers  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
rules  and  exacting  well  prepared  work,  that  boards  have  interfered  and  said 
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"no  keeping-in."  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  time  that  teachers  should  have 
their  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  punctuality  does  not  simply  mean  call- 
ing school  at  such  a  time ;  that  "observing  one's  engagements  faithfully  means 
to  give  the  whole  of  a  recess  or  the  whole  of  a  noon's  intermission.  I  have  ' 
heard  boys  say  on  a  playground,  "I  don't  think  it  is  fair ;  we  get  about  three 
minutes  recess  outside  instead  of  ten."  And  although  I  have  pretended  not 
to  hear  them  I  think  it  isn't  Jair.  The  teacher,  by  a  scrupulous  fairness  in 
observing  the  rights  of  the  pupils,  teaches  a  very  important  moral  lesson.  I 
know  very  well  how  natural  it  is  for  a  teacher  to  say  "I  was  bo  busy  explaining 
something  that  I  needed  just  a  few  minutes  more."  I  know  how  natural  it  is 
for  us  all  to  want  "just  two  or  three  minutes  more"  when  we  are  at  anything. 
The  teachers  who  close  their  work  conscientiously  at  an  appointed  time  do 
not  do  so  because  they  are  in  a  hurry  off.  For  every  one  teacher  who  wants 
to  get  off  for  pleasure  or  for  home  work,  there  are  ten  who  have  to  conquer 
the  teacher's  natural  desire  to  crowd  all  into  one  day  that  she  can.  In  high 
schools  or  in  any  schools  where  it  is  necessary  for  several  teachers  to  follow 
the  same  schedule  of  time,  we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  there  be  none  of 
this  "holding  just  a  minute  or  two  longer"  of  the  regular  classes.  Every  min- 
ute or  so  taken  in  this  way  takes  the  time  that  belongs  to  something  else.  It 
is  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

But  to  return  to  that  keeping  in  which  is  acknowledged  as  such.  First, 
what  is  its  intention  ?  Second,  does  it  accomplish  its  purpose  ?  Some  teachers 
use  it  as  a  time  for  making  up  lessons.  In  a  long  experience  as  a  teacher  I 
have  never,  in  a  school  of  any  grade,  made  a  custom  of  so  doing ;  but  I  have 
had  at  different  times  the  opportunity  to  study  its  workings  in  other  schools, 
and  without  hesitation  I  pronounce  its  general  effect  bad.  For  the  one  or  two 
pupils  who  may  learn  something  in  this  way,  twenty  are  injured  by  the  lesson 
which  is  inculcated,  whether  the  teacher  intends  it  or  not,  that  it  is  not  much 
difference  whether  one  gets  a  thing  at  the  appointed  time  or  not,  as  he  can 
make  it  up  afterwards.  Is  this  a  useful  lesson  for  one's  life  work  ?  Pupils 
brought  up  under  such  management  consider  it  a  very  light  thing  not  to  have 
all  their  assigned  work  done  at  an  appointed  time.  You  may  say  that  the  ' 
fear  of  being  kept  in  will  urge  pupils  to  do  their  work.  My  observation  does 
not  warrant  such  a  statement.  If  keeping-in  is  an  every  day  occurrence  and 
many  pupils  are  kept  in — which  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  casein  such  a  school — 
there  is  little  feeling  of  disgrace  connected  with  it,  except  for  those  who  ought 
not  to  be  so  afflicted,  and  the  boy  who  wants  to  employ  a  certain  few  moments 
in  fun  at  the  time  it  will  be  so  valuable  for  such  a  purpose,  will  do  it,  thinking 
that  his  lesson  can  be  made  up  after  school  and  that  he  can  thus  avoid  any 
danger  of  not  passing  his  test.  The  dull  boy  looks  upon  the  staying  in  as  part 
of  his  daily  business ;  he  never  works  with  the  hope  of  getting  through,  and 
hopeless  labor  is  never  successful. 

But  there  is  another  very  bad  phase  of  the  keeping-in  question  that  I  have 
not  yet  touched.  Certain  teachers  of  the  genus  hearers  of  lessons  determine 
that  they  will  have  perfect  recitations.  Consequently  they  announce  that  "all 
who  miss  in  geography  to-morrow  shall  stay  in  after  school."  Some  little 
girl  who  usually  has  very  good  lessons,  a  little  girl,  yet  sensitive  over  being  kept 
in,  gets  up  to  recite  her  lesson  by  topic,  haunted  by  the  fear  that  she  may 
miss,  fails  in  some  part  of  the  work  from  the  very  fear  of  doing  so ;   and  all 
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her  past  good  record  and  all  her  faithful  effort  to  get  this  lesson  are  overlook- 
ed bj  the  teacher  who  is  responsible  for  this  failure,  and  the  teacher  keeps 
her  in  because  she  has  said  she  will  do  so,  and* her  word  must  be  like  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Thus  a  child  who  under  more  loving,  thoughtful 
teachers  "liked  her  school-work  so  much"  is  almost  driven  to  hate  it.  Parents 
then  complain,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do  under  such  circumstances.  Pru- 
dent teachers  will  never  make  any  general  threats  of  punishment,  but  will 
study  how  to  deal  with  each  particular  case.  That  is  the  highest,  noblest 
kind  of  impartiality.  There  are  cases  in  which  keeping-in  may  be  a  proper 
punishment  for  improper  conduct.  Then  it  should  be  rare,  should  be  of  suf- 
ficient length  to  be  felt  without  being  long  enough  to  be  cruel,  and  should  not 
seem  to  punish  the  teacher.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  not  let 
the  pupils  see  that  it  hurts  her  to  have  him  do  wrong,  because  she  should 
regret  anything  that  injures*  his  character,  but  that  she  should  occupy  her  time 
so  that  she  should  not  seem  to  be  punished  by  remaining  to  punish  him.  As 
yet  (I  may  come  to  it)  I  do  not  like  the  abolishment  of  keeping-in  or  of  cor- 
poral punishment  by  law.  T  like  the  education  of  teachers  up  to  the  highest 
kind  of  discipline,  which  means  that  the  teacher  wisely  uses  but  never  abuses 
the  right  to  punish  her  pupils — by  means  of  educational  papers,  teachers' 
associations  and  institutes,  and  through  superintendents  and  principals  where 
there  are  such  persons  appointed  to  exercise  wise  supervision.  If  teachers 
are  not  to  make  many  general  rules  for  the  government  of  their  pupils,  is  it 
necessary  for  superintendents  and  principals  to  control  their  teachers  entirely 
by  general  regulation  ?  Unless  a  Superintendent's  territory  is  too  large  for  his 
careful  supervision,  and  then  principals  in  reality  not  in  name  ought  to  be 
appointed  to  assist  him,  he  ought  to  know  what  teachers  carry  keeping-in  to 
excess;  he  ought  to  talk  with  them  plainly  on  the  subject,  and  then  if  they 
persist  in  what  he  believes  injurious  to  the  school,  he  should  use  the  "Thou 
shalt  not"  for  them,  but  not  for  more  judicious  teachers. 

There  has  been  one  thing  both  in  the  discussion  of  keeping-in  and  of  cor- 
poral punishment  that  I  have  not  liked.  It  has  been  intimated  by  one  that 
perhaps  the  abolishment  of  such ,  punishments  would  decrease  the  teacher's 
authority  and  that  perfect  obedience  would  not  be  secured ;  It  has  been  in- 
timated by  another  that  teachers  who  resort  to  neither  of  these  methods  of  ex- 
acting obedience  or  preparation  of  work  make  coaxing  take  its  place.  Now, 
although  I  do  not  say  that  all  teachers  can  reach  such  a  condition  of  work,  I 
do  say  that  I  know  schools  where  the  pupils  obey  every  request  of  the  teacher, 
do  real  earnest  work,  attend  school  with  a  regularity  and  punctuality  which 
is  wonderful,  where  the  teacher  never  keeps-in,  does  not  know  how  to  use  a 
rod,  is  not  an  adept  at  coaxing,  unless,  indeed,  constant  effort  to  inspire  pu- 
pils to  the  best  that  is  in  them  be  called  coaxing. 

As  the  little  child  helps  himself  up  and  around  by  means  of  chairs  or  any- 
thing that  will  steady  him  until  he  can  walk  alone,  so  the  teacher  may  need 
such  help  early  in  her  career ;  but  when  she  can  get  along  without  their  aid 
and  yet  keep  steadily  forward  without  a  fall,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  "has 
reached  a  higher  development. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


V 
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Here  endeth  the  thirty-sixth  year.  Without  a  break,  without  even  a  breath- 
ing spell,  the  Monthly  has  made  its  regular  visits  from  the  beginning;  and 
though  not  boastful  of  its  years  or  its  attainments,  it  feels  a  quiet  satisfaction 
in  both.  The  volume  just  closed  is  the  largest  yet  issued,  containing  nearly 
one  hundred  pages  more  than  the  number  promised.  In  looking  over  the  six 
volumes  issued  under  the  present  management,  we  find  the  tendency  in  re- 
spect to  si ze  has  been  upward.  The  number  of  pages  has  run  as  follows : 
542,  598,  600,  618,  644,  668. 

And  now  with  hope  and  courage  we  undertake  the  work  of  another  year. 
We  want  to  do  better  service,  to  be  more  helpful  to  those  who  are  standing  in 
the  ranks,  to  do  more  to  inspire  courage  and  heart  in  the  good  work  every- 
where. 

Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  to  all  the  Monthly  household. 


We  intended  to  give  our  readers  an  account  of  a  recent  institute  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  which  we  attended,  and  of  a  visit  to  the  schools  of  Harrisburg  and 
Steelton ;  but  every  corner  of  this  number  is  full.  This  and  a  good  deal  of 
other  matter  must  wait. 


A  good  many  subscriptions  expire  with  this  number.  The  natural  thing  to 
do  is  to  renew  your  own  subscription,  and  a  clever  thing  would  be  to  add  the 
subscriptions  of  several  of  your  neighbors. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  Alliance  high  school  is  enjoying  palmy  days.  It  has  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pupils  enrolled — a  large  increase.  The  board  has  recently  furnished  a 
fine  upright  piano  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

— The  New  Lyme  Institute,  at  South  New  Lyme,  Ashtabula  county,  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  J.  Tuckerman,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

— We  learn  that  Springfield  has  finally  accepted  the  inevitable.  After  an 
unseemly  resistance,  for  several  years  past,  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
dark-skinned  youth  within  her  borders,  she  now  has  "mixed  schools"  which 
"run  along  as  smoothly  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened." 

— A  meeting  of  the  Preble  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the 
Opera  House  at  Eaton,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  12.  There  was  an  address  on 
Scholarship,  by  Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  of  Hamilton;  a  report  of  the  Reading  Circle, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  prepared  for  the  country  schools. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Champaign  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Mutual,  Nov.  12.  The  program  consisted  of  Penmanship,  by  G.  W.  Snavely ; 
First  Lesson  in  Fractions,  by  Miss  Hattie  Bennett ;  A  Teacher's  Preparation 
for  a  Reading  Lesson,  by  Ed.  Shannon;  and  Methods  in  Physiology,  by  Q. 
W.  Miller. 
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— The  teachers  of  Portage  county  held  a  meeting  at  Revenna,  Nov.  11 
Sentiment  of  Patriotism  in  our  Schools,  by  F.  A.  Merrill;  The  Teacher' i 
Devotion  to  his  Work,  by  E.  Truman ;  Teachers'  Meetings,  by  Merrill  H* 
Blake,  and  an  address  by  State  Commissioner  Tappan  on  Township  Super- 
vision, are  the  leading  features  of  the  program. 

— A  report  of  the  Auglaize  County  Institute,  held  August  8 — 19,  comes  to  us 
at  a  very  late  hour.  There  were  100  teachers  in  attendance.  The  instruc- 
tors were  L.  M.  Sniff,  J.  W.  Zeller,  C.  W.  Williamson  and  C.  S.  Wheaton. 
Dr.  Tappan  was  present  one  day  and  addressed  the  institute.  D.  S.  Bricker 
was  chosen  president  and  E.  Jane  Bailey,  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

— The  Ottawa  County  institute  was  held  at  Genoa,  the  third  week  in  August, 
with  Supts.  Van  Fossan,  Cook  and  Remington  as  instructors.  Each  instruc- 
tor gave  an  evening  lecture.  The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are : 
Miss  Sallie  Woodward,  president ;  Miss  Mary  Humlong,  Sec;  A.  D.  Beechj, 
F.  Both  and  Miss  Mary  Humlong,  executive  committee.  The  next  annual 
institute  is  to  be  held  at  Port  Clinton. 

— The  Clark  Co.  teachers  association  met  in  SpringGeld,  Oct  8,  with  but 
fourteen  teachers  present.  After  having  had  such  a  grand  meeting  in  August 
we  were  very  much  disappointed.  There  were  but  three  city  teachers  there. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  1:30  p.  m.  A  few  papers  were  read,  some  general 
discussion,  followed  and  we  adjourned  to  meet  Dec.  10th,  When  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  send  an  account  of  an  interesting  meeting.  W.  H.  M. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Darke  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Roes- 
ville,  Nov.  19,  with  the  following  program:  Grammar,  by  W.  D.  Brumbaugh; 
Allen  Township,  by  W.  A.  Mead;  A  Recitation,  by  Miss  Cordelia  Schellert; 
Training,  by  Miss  Liilie  Gentner;  Earnestness  in  School  Work,  by  M.  A. 
Finfrock;  The  relation  of  Temperance  to  Education  in  Our  Common  Schools, 
by  J.  T.  Martz;  General  Discussion  of  Course  of  Study  and  Township  Super- 
vision. 

— Following  is  the  program  of  the  Ottawa  County  Teachers'  Association, 
held  at  Elmore,  Nov.  19th :  Reading,  by  B.  F.  Remington ;  Co-operation  of 
Teachers,  by  Miss  Eva  Cheney ;  Growth,  by  L.  Zoch;  Ancient  and  Modern 
Pedagogy,  by  Mrs.  Kittie  Bailey ;  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Stewart";  Reconstruc- 
tion of  the  South,  by  G.  W.  Withey ;  History,  by  G.  W.  Keightley.  It  was  an 
interesting  session.  Two  members  of  the  county  examiners  took  a  prominent 
part — Stewart  and  Keightley. 

— The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Wood  County  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  at  Freeport,  Nov.  19,  with  the  program  as  follows:  Address  of  wel- 
come, by  Rev.  M.T.  Avers;  response,  by  E.  K.  Barnes;  "Little  Things— 
Especially  in  Arithmetic,"  by  J.  W.  L.  Gordon ;  "Elementary  Reading  and 
How  to  Teach  It,"  by  Geo.  Hall;  "The  Use  of  TexVBooks,"  by  0.  C.  Wrignt; 
"Grammar,"  by  G.  W.  Elliot;  "Principles  vs.  Methods,"  by  W.  T.  Jackson; 
"Ohio  History,"  by  J.  S.  Hoyman.  G.  E  H. 

— Prof.  W.  S.  Goodnough,  superintendent  of  drawing  of  the  public  schools 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  shipped  to  New  York  city  the  exhibition  of  drawings 
and  manual  work  of  the  Columbus  schools  that  attracted  so  much  attention 
at  the  National  Educational  Association  exposition  at  Chicago.    They  were 
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sent  at  the  urgent  request  of  Dr.  Thos.  F.  Harrison,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  grammar  schools,  to  be  shown  to  the  board  of  education  and  teach- 
ers of  that  city.  The  drawing  exhibit  from  Columbus  high  school  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  at  the  exposition. 

— The  first  quarterly  session  of  the  Hancock  County  Teachers'  Association 
for  this  school  year  was  held  at  McComb,  Oct.  22.  A  number  of  interesting 
topics  were  discusssed,  but  that  which  elicited  most  interest  was  the  subject  of 
township  organization.  A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  instructing 
President  Leader  to  appoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  of  the 
four  political  parties,  •  to  wait  upon  the  representative  of  the  county  in  the 
Legislature  and  urge  him  to  use  his  endeavors  to  secure  legislation  in  favor  of 
the  "township  system"  for  the  country  schools. 

\  — The  South- Western  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  a  session  at 
Loveland  on  Saturday,  December  10.  The  following  is  the  program.  Every 
person  on  it  has  promised  to  be  present  and  respond :  Inaugural  address,  by 
President  W.  P.  Cope, .Principal  Hamilton  High  School;  A  paper,  by  J.  W. 
Simon,  Principal  Wilmington  High  School;  Address,  by  Hon.  Eli  T.  Tappan, 
Columbus;  "The  Buckeye  Centennial,"  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns,  Dayton;  "Emer- 
son," by  Supt.  Alston  Ellis,  Hamilton.  The  mueic  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss 
Georgia  Thompson,  of  the  Loveland  schools,  assisted  by  able  local  talent. 

J.  F.  Fknton,  Secy.  Ex.  Com. 

— The  Clark  Co.  institute  met  in  session  Aug.  15th  and  continued  two 
weeks.  There  were  183  enrolled.  Dr.  Eli.  F.  Brown,  Jno.  C.  Ridge,  and  Prof. 
Hagerman  were  the  foreign  instructors.  They  were  assisted  by  home  talent. 
Will  Carleton  lectured  on  "The  Chain  of  Success."  The  meeting  was  the 
best  ever  held  in  this  county.  J.  W.  Pearce,  president,  and  W.  H.  McFarland, 
secretary.  Several  evening  entertainments  were  held  which  were  very  largely 
attended,  both  by  the  teachers  and  citizens  of  Springfield,  where  the  institute 
was  held.  Several  very  strong  resolutions  were  adopted.  Adjourned  to  meet 
the  second  Saturday  of  every  alternate  month.  W.  H.  M. 

y  — N.  E.  0.  T.  A.— The  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation which  was  held  in  the  Trinity  M.  E.  Church  at  Youngstown,  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  29,  was  very  largely  attended.  In  addition  to  several  hundred  teachers 
from  far  and  near,  many  interested  citizens  were  in  attendance,  making  an  au- 
dience of  about  four  hundred. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  H.  C.  Muckley,  of  Cleveland,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  W.  N.  Wight,  of  Niles,  was  chosen  president  pro  tern. 

After  music  by  grammar  grade  pupils,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Light- 
ner,  of  Youngstown,  Rev.  A.  N.  Craft  offered  prayer. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Mason  Evans,  president  of  the 
Youngstown  board  of  education.  After  a  happy  response  by  Chas.  A.  Lynch, 
of  the  Warren  high  school,  Dr.  0.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Mount  Union,  delivered 
an  able  address  on  "The  Teacher's  Work."  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
Superintendent  Treudley,  of  Youngstown.  V.  0.  Foulk,  of  Cleveland,  then 
presented  the  *  'The  Development  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
after  which  the  association  adjourned  to  enjoy  a  social  noon  hour  and  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  prepared  by  the  ladies  in  the  basement  of  the  church. 
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The  afternoon  exercises  were  opened  with  magic  by  the  Rayen  Vocal  Club 
directed, by  Prof.  Lightner.  A  paper  on  "Higher  Composition"  was  then  pre- 
sented by  M.  S.  Campbell  of  the  central  high  school,  Cleveland. 

The  last  paper  on  the  program,  "The  System  and  the  Man,"  by  James  A, 
Leonard,  of  Youngstown,  led  to  a  very  interesting  discussion,  participated  in 
by  Messrs.  Hinsdale,  Trendley,  Monlton,  Day,  Campbell  and  Roller. 

W.  V.  Rood,  of  Akron,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  executive  com- 
mittee, caused  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Ellis  from  the  bounds  of  the  association. 

Dr.  Harvey,  who  was  in  Youngstown  on  Friday,  visited  the  schools,  and 

addressed  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades. 

J.  R. 

/  — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Association  will  be  held  at 
Athens,  Dec.  26,  27  and  28,  1887.  This  association  is  composed  of  the  pres- 
idents and  professors  of  Ohio  University,  Adelbert  College,  Kenyon  College, 
Wittenberg  College,  Denison  University,  Marietta  College,  Oberlin  College, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Otterbein  University,  Buchtel  College,  University  of 
Wooster,  Antioch  College,  Ohio  State  University,  Hiram  College,  Baldwin 
University,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Miami  University,  and,  ex  officio,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

The  program  for  the  annual  meeting  is  as  follows:  Opening  address, 
President  Eli  T.  Tappan,  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools;  "The  Aim 
of  the  College,"  Prof.  C.  L.  Ehrenfeld,  Wittenberg  College,  Discufsion 
opened  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Knight,  Buchtel  College,  and  Prof.  G.  A.  Peck- 
ham,  Hiram  College ;  "Rhetorical  Studies  and  Literary  Work  in  College," 
Prof.  W.  B.  Chamberlain,  Oberlin  College,  Discussion  opened  by  Prof 
W.  F.  Whitlock,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Leonard, 
University  of  Cincinnati ;  "The  Claims  of  Classical  Archeology  on  Classi- 
cal Teachers,"  Prof.  B.  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Discussion  opened  by 
Prof.  R.  B.  Steele,  Antioch  College,  and  Prof.  E.  E.  Phillips,  Marietta 
College ;  "Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  our  Colleges/'  Prof.  J.  F.  James,  Miami 
University,  Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  Edward  Ortoo,  Ohio  State  Universi- 
ty, and  L.  H.  McFadden,  Otterbein  University;  Symposium:  "The  Elective 
System  with  us  \  What  we  Do  and  What  we  Think,"  Statements  by  the 
Presidents  or  other  representatives  of  all  the  institutions  in  the  Association, 
limited  to  six  minutes  each,  and  followed  by  general  discussion ;  ''Preparation 
for  College  in  Ohio,"  Prof,  Charles  Chandler,  Denison  University,  Discussion 
opened  by  Prof.  William  Hoover,  Ohio  University,  and  Prof.  E.  S.  Loomis, 
Baldwin  University. 

Election  of  officers,  reports  of  committees,  etc. 

Meetings  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. 

Entertainment  at  the  Central  Hotel,  at  $1.50  per  day,  and  at  the  Warren 
House,  at  $2.00  or  less,  according  to  the  number  stopping  there. 

Trains  leave  Columbus  for  Athens  at  7.45  a.  m.,  3.10  P.  M  ,  and  6.10  P.  M. 
standard  time. 

— C.  O.  T.  A. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Springfield,  Oct.  28  and  29.    An  address  of  welcome  was  de- 
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livered  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Ort,  president  of  Wittenberg  College,  to  which  an  appro- 
priate response  was  made  by  Abram  Brown,  of  Columbus. 

The  president  of  the  association,  J.  W.  MacKinnon,  of  London,  delivered 
an  inaugural  address,  after  which  Mary  L.  Linn  read  a  paper  on  "What  Teach- 
ers Should  Read.1'  P.  W.  Search  of  Sidney,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "The 
Cultivation  of  Literary  Taste  in  Children."  Dr.  Hancock,  of  Chillicothe,  oc- 
cupied the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  a  discussion  of  the  two  papers. 

At  the  evening  session,  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  of  Columbus,  delivered  an 
address  on  "The  Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle."  This  is  spoken  of  as  a  masterly 
effort  which  held  the  undivided  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  close. 

The  first  business  of  Saturday  morning's  session  was  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  ensuing  year;  President,  Abram   Brown,  of  Columbus; 
Vice  President,  Samuel  Major,  of  Hillsboro ;   Secretary,  Miss  Kate  McCon- 
nell,  of  Columbus;   Ex.  Com.,  Herbert  Kinkaid,  J.  W.  Pearce  and  C.  L.  Van- 
Cleve. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  delivered  a  short  address  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Washington  Gladden,  and  he  was  followed  by  C.  M.  Nichols,  of 
Springfield,  who  spoke  further  of  Dr.  Gladden' s  life. 

"The  Province  of  the  High  School,"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  W.  McK. 
Vance,  of  Urbana,  which  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  Dr.  Hancock,  Abram 
Brown  and  A.  C.  Deuel. 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was  "How  Shall  we  Interest  our  Pupils  in 
the  History  of  our  State,"  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Stevenson.  The  discussion  of  the 
question  was  continued  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns,  of  Dayton. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following : 
/  Resolved.  That  we  favor  a  law  abolishing  the  sub-district  system,  and  pro- 

viding for  the  election  of  township  boards  with  power  to  select  teachers,  etc., 
as  outlined  in  the  circular  of  our  State  School  Commissioner. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  bill  permitting  Boards  of  Education  to  pur- 
chase books  and  other  utensils  for  all  pupils  under  their  control. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  law  providing  for  the  better  enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory education. 

Resolved,  That  no  person  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  tobacco, 
narcotics  in  any  form,  or  obscene  and  profane  language,  should  be  granted  a 
certificate  by  any  board  of  examiners  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

After  closing  remarks  by  the  presidert,  and  the  singing  of  the  long  meter 
doxology,  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  next  year  at  the  call  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 
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— Dr.  McCosh  has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  Princeton 
University. 

— Frank  Coughanour  has  exchanged  his  field  of  labor  at  Hicksville,  0.,  for 
Blair,  Ind. 

— The  editor  of  the  Monthly  has  institute  engagements  at  Carlisle,  Cum- 
berland Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  6,  and  at  Muncy,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  26. 
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— Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  has  consented  to  deliver  the  Annual 
Address  before  the  Michigan  State  Teachers  Association,  at  its  next  meeting. 

— F.  Gillum  Cromer  is  serving  his  ninth  year  in  the  schools  of  Union  City, 
Ind.,  (Ohio  side).  The  high  school  has  recently  taken  possession  of  new 
quarters. 

— Prof.  S.  A.  Norton,  Ohio  State  University,  writing  from  a  sick  bed,  mor- 
alizes thus :  "We  do  all  fade  as  a  leaf,  but  the  leaves  do  not  ache  as  we  do." 
Probably  not,  neither  do  they  enjoy  as  we  do. 

— A  lady  of  ten  years  experience  in  grammar  school  work  desires  an  en- 
gagement after  the  holidays.  She  is  well  recommended  and  her  ability  is  un- 
questioned.   Address  the  editor  of  this  journal. 

— J.  C.  Hartzler,  of  Newark,  0.,  spent  Thanksgiving  week  in  an  institute  at 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  has  an  engagement  to  spend  holiday 
week  in  an  institute  at  Woodsfield,  0.,  where  he  will  be  associated  with  J.  C. 
Ridge. 

— Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliett,  Superintendent  of  the  Reading,  Pa.  public  schools, 
has  been  elected  to  a  similar  office  in  Springfield,  Mass.  "  The  selection," 
says  the  Republican  of  that  city,  "  has  been  made  with  care,  and  members  of 
the  school  committee  are  confident  that, he  will  do  superior  work.1' 

— J.  L.  Young,  superintendent  of  schools  at  New  London,  0.,  has  also  the  over- 
sight of  the  schools  of  New  London  township.  His  supervisory  work  among 
the  township  schools  is  done  on  Saturday.  We  do  not  know,  but  we  suppose 
that  so  me  other  day  of  the  week  is  the  holiday  in  these  schools.  In  one  way 
or  another,  the  country  schools  are  securing  supervision. 

— We  are  pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  little  Harry,  son  of,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haupert,  of  Dennison.  He  died  of  scarlet  fever,  and  his  remain*  were  laid  away 
on  Sabbath,  November  20.  It  is  but  three  months  since  we  spent  a  Sabbath 
at  Brother  Haupert's  home  and  heard  little  Harry's  innocent  prattle.  Now 
he  is  with  the  Good  Shepherd,  but  there  are  sore  hearts  in  the  home  he  has 
left. 

— Rev.  James  J.  McTighe,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  whose  election  to  the 
principalship  of  the  thirty-third  ward  public  school,  Pittsburgh,  caused  such 
a  stir  recently  in  religious  circles,  has  tendered  his  resignation  and  has  order- 
ed the  Catholic  children  to  return  to  the  parochial  school.  Father  McTighe 
refuses  to  give  his  reasons  for  resigning,  but  it  is  intimated  that  he  was  ad- 
vised to  do  so  by  the  members  of  his  congregation. 


BOOKS. 

Elementary  Psychology  and  Education.  A  Textbook  for  High  Schools, 
Normal  Schools,  Normal  Institutes,  and  Reading  Circles,  and  a  Manual  for 
Teachers.  By  Joseph  Baldwin,  Principal  of  the  Sam  Houston  State  Normal 
School,  Huntsville,  Texas ;  Author  of  "Art  of  School  Management."  New 
York ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  teacher  "ought  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  being  that  he  is  trying  to  unfold  and  perfect."    And  yet  very  few  teachers 
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have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  psychology  to  be  made  available  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  school-room.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  the 
number  of  students  of  mental  science  is  increasing,  and  that  suitable  books  on 
the  subject  are  multiplying.  In  the  preparation  of  the  volume  before  us,  the 
author  has  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  large  class  of  common  school  teach- 
ers who  greatly  desire  to  pursue  the  study,  but  are  compelled  to  rely  solely 
upon  their  own  unaided  efforts.  In  plain  simple  language  the  student  is 
taught  to  observe  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  make  a  classified 
inventory  of  his  observations — undoubtedly  the  true  method  of  psychological 
study.  While  the  work  is  elementary  in  its  character  it  is  thoroughly  scien- 
tific. 

A  book  which  we  are  disposed  to  commend  to  our  readers  is  Mowry's 
Studies  in  Civil  Government,  published  by  Silver,  Rogers  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  author  is  Dr.  William  A.  Mo  wry,  editor  of  Education,  and  for  20  years 
senior  principal  of  the  "English  and  Classical  School/1  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
subject  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  curriculum  of  studies,  and 
the  treatment  of  it  is  simple,  clear,  and  methodical.  It  treats  first  of  local 
government,  then  of  state  and  national.  The  history  of  the  colonial  times, 
the  confederation  period,  and  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
is  briefly  but  very  clearly  set  forth.  The  Constitution  is  considered  in  detail, 
our  national  banking  system  is  set  forth,  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  Edmunds 
Electoral  Count  Bill  are  given  in  full  in  the  appendix.  The  book  is  embell- 
ished with  nine  full  page  illustrations,  showing  the  city  of  Washington  and 
many  of  its  public  buildings,  the  old  State  House  at  Philadelphia,  etc. 

S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co  ,  Chicago,  have  added  to  their  list  of  publications  another 
from  the  prolific  pen  of  Dr.  William  Matthews,  entitled  Men,  Places  and 
Things.  It  consists  of  nearly  thirty  distinct  papers,  some  written  for  lectures 
and  magazine  articles,  but  most  for  this  work.  Among  the  characters  sketch- 
ed are  Napoleon  I,  Canon  Farrar,  Bulwer,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  and  Canon  Lid- 
don.  Of  the  first  he  says,  "No  other  man  ever  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the 
world's  eye  who  was  so  vulgar  in  his  manners  and  instincts."  The  last  he 
characterizes  as  "the  brightest  and  fullest-orbed  mind  in  the  English  Church." 
The  House  of  Commons,  Worry,  Courage,  Cynics  and  Cynicism,  Causes  of 
Divorce,  Immoral  Novels,  and  The  Weakness  of  Great  Men  are  some  of  the 
other  titles.    It  is  a  book  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  reader's  library. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio — Their  Admission  into  the  Union,  is  a  paper 
from  the  October  number  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  by  Dr.  I.  W. 
Andrews,  of  Marietta,  in  which  the  writer  corrects  some  popular  errors  and 
clears  up  some  questions  concerning  the  government  status  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  before  admission  and  concerning  the  date  of  admission  of  Ohio.  It 
is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  a  dozen  pages  with  cover,  and  forms  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  early  history  of  these  States. 

Autobiography  of  Froebel.  Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago.  128  pages,  including  Joseph  Payne's  lecture  on  Froebel  and 
the  Kindergarten  System.  Paper  cover,  30  cents.  It  will  give  the  reader  a 
good  idea  of  Froebel  and  his  educational  system. 
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Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World.  By  Henry  Wood.  Published  by 
Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston.    Paper  covers,  30  cents. 

This  excellent  and  timely  little  book  has  met  with  a  very  large  sale.  The 
numerous  requests  for  a  cheap  edition  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes,  have  induced  the  publishers  to  issue  this  paper  edition. 

A  Short  History  of  Ohio.  By  A.  W.  West,  Principal  High  School,  Miajn- 
isburg,  0.,  and  J.  L  Hunt,  Principal  Grammar  School,  Germantown,  O.  if 
pages,  Paper,  15  cents. 

We  have  not  elsewhere  seen  so  much  information  about  Ohio  in  such  small 
space.    Get  it  by  all  means.    Address  either  of  the  authors. 

Little  Daffy  dovondilly  and  other  Stories ,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  witk 
a  Biographical  Sketch,  is  No.  29  of  "Riverside  Literature  Series";  and  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  Poems  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  witk 
Notes,  is  No.  30  of  same  series.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boa* 
ton.    Price  15  cents  each. 

Annual  Report  of  Canton  Public  Schools,  Course  of  Study,  and  Exercises 
Connected  with  the  Dedication  of  the  Canton  High  School.  J.  H.  Lehman, 
Superintendent. 

Annual  Report  and  Manual  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Shiloh,  0.  C.  IL 
Handley,  Superintendent 

Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.    C.  H.  Dietrich, 

Superintendent. 

A  most  excellent  manual  for  teachers  is  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Pubfie 
Schools  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  with  comments,  prepared  by  the  superintendent, 
F.  Treudley. 

The  November  number  of  The  Supplement  (The  Supplement  Compaq 
Boston),  is  devoted  to  Practical  Mensuration  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  ev 
W.  V.  Wright.  It  contains  work  suitable  for  boys  and  girls  having  a  far 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Recitations  for  Christmas.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Margaret  Holmesi 
Published  by  Charles  A.  Bates,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    25  cents. 

Outlines  of  the  Lives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States;  By  J.  L.  Hunt, 
Germantown,  Ohio.    15  cents. 

An  extra  number  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co's.  Riverside  Literature  series  it 
American  Authors  and  their  Birthdays,  by  Alfred  S.  Roe,  Principal  of  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  High  School.  It  contains  programs  and  suggestions  for  the 
celebration  of  authors'  birthdays  and  a  record  of  four  years  study  of  Amen* 
can  authors  in  the  Worcester  High  School.    Paper,  15  cents. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1888  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  beet 
Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poetry,  and  Criticism,  three  Serial  Stories; 
The  Aspen  Papers,  in  three  parts,  by  Henry  James ;  Yone  Santo ;  A  Child  of 
Japan,  by  Edward  H.  House,  who  has  lived  many  years  in  Japan  and  in  tide  - 
story  will  describe  the  life,  character,  and  customs  of  the  Japanese ;  and  Reap* 
ing  the  Whirlwind,  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 

The  November  and  December  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  sent  free  rf 
charge  to  new  subscribers  whose  subscription  for  1S88  are  received 
December  20th.    Terms :  $4,00  a  year,  postage  free. 
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A  Sale  and  Reliable  Guide.— "The  Eclectic 
Manual  is  a  safe  and  reliable  guide  for  the 
teacher,  whether  in  the  graded  or  ungraded 
school."  —  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  Supt. 
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A  Vast  Benefit  to  All  Teaohers.— "I  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods. 
It  ougnt  to  have  a  wide  sale,  and  will  doubtless 
be  of  vast  benefit  to  all  classes  of  teachers,  but 
especially  to  those  who  struggle  against  the 
heavy  odds  of  unclassified  Schools." — H.  C. 
SPEER,  late  State  Supt.,  Kansas. 

Leaves  No  Doubf  In  the  Ttaeher's  Mind  as 
to  What  to  do,  or  How  he  shall  do  It.— "Many 

books  of  methods  are  of  no  practical  value  to 
the  teachers  of  our  common  schools.  What  we 
want  is  some  plain,  'horse  sense'  on  the  matter 
of  teaching.  Something  like  the  Eclectic 
Manual,  that  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  teacher's 
miud  as  to  what  he  shall  do,  and  how  he  shall 
do  it,  a  book  that  is  a  genuine  school-room 
guide,  will  do  more  good  than  long  pedagog- 
ical sentences  or  appeals  to  conscience." — 
M.  H.  WOODS,  Supt.  Anderson  Co.,  Kan. 

The  Best  Manual.— "I  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce the  Eclectic  Manual  the  best  thing  of 
the  kind  I  have  examined."— J.  T.  BAR- 
RETT, Co.  Supt.,  EUisville,  Miss. 

The  Suggestions  are  Definite.— "I  think  the 
Eclectic  Manual  meets  a  want  long  felt.  The 
young  teacher  is  in  need  of  definite  sugges- 
tions on  the  best  manner  of  presenting  the  les- 
sons of  the  book  ho  uses.  I  think  this  Manual 
wilt  meet  the  approval  of  teachers  generally." 
M.  A.  MESS,  Supt.  Franklin  Co.,  fnd. 

Helpful  to  All.— "The  publication  of  this 
book  was  a  happy  thought,  for  it  must  prove 
greatly  helpful  to  all  of  the  very  large  circle 
of  teachers  using  the  Eclectic  Series.  '—A.  J. 
SNOKE,  Supt.  Princeton,  Ind. 

How  to  Teach  Physiology.— "A  book  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  teacher, 
and  will  be  found  valuable  even  by  the  veter- 
an. The  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  teach- 
ing of  geography,  map  drawing,  local  and 
United  States  history,  and  physiology  are  of 
especial  value.    The  thousands  of  teachers 


who  have  been  suddenly  called  upon  to  an- 
swer the  question,  'How  shall  I  teach  phys- 
iology ?  '  can  find  a  satisfactory  answer  in  this 
Manual."—  Western  School  Journal,  Kansas. 

Sound  Pedagogic  Suggestions.— "80  exten- 
sive has  become  the  use  of  the  Eclectic  Series 
that  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  publish  this 
volume  of  suggestions  as  to  the  best  ways  of 
handling  the  various  subjects  when  the  Eclec- 
tic books  are  the  tools  to  be  used.  The  Man- 
ual is  really  a  work  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  plans,  aims,  text,  etc.,  otyhe  books  of  this 
particular  series.  More  of  this  training  is 
done  by  publishers  in  the  interest  of  their 
business  than  is  realized,  and  our  schools  are 
decidedly  the  better  for  it.  The  Eclectic 
Manual  is  the  most  elaborate  effort  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen.  The  plans  and  explanations  are 
judicious  and  from  a  sound  pedagogic  plane." 
— Intelligence,  Chicago. 

Clear.  Simple.    Practical.   Helpful.— "The 

Eclectic  Manual  0/  Methods  is  an  effort  to 
furnish  to  teachers  in  the  district  school, 
many  of  whom  are  beginners,  clear  and  simple 
statements  of  the  ends  to  be  sought  in  different 
stages  of  their  work  and  some  ways  of  attaining 
them.  The  yoang  teacher  will  find  the  Man- 
ual helpful  as  an  experienced  advisor  would 
be,  and  by  studying  it  diligently  in  connec- 
tion with  daily  work,  will  learn  more  about 
teaching  as  an  art  in  a  single  pear  than  in 
/our  or  five  without  such  a  guide.  We  know 
of  no  other  which  we  would  commend  before 
it  as  a  practical  and  helpful  school-room 
guide." —  Wisconsin  Journal  0/  Education . 

Very  Much  Needed,  and  Satisfactorily  Meets 
the  Need. — "This  work  is  very  much  needed. 
It  most  satisfactorily  meets  the  need.  Any 
teacher,  young  or  old,  can  read  it  through  with 
interest  and  profit.  The  points  here  offered 
are  suggested  in  elegant  phrase,  yet  in  clear, 
practical  language  that  vouches  for  a  practical 
teacher  as  inspiring  them.  We  have  given 
this  work  careful  examination,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less as  complete  an  average  presentation  of  the 
methods  now  prevalent  among  the  majority  of 
schools  as  could  be  compiled." — Holbrookes 
Normal  Exponent. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
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ANOTHER  STATE  ADOPTION. 


DECEMBER  31ST,  1886. 

VERMONT  THE  LATEST 


The  Special  Board,  under  appointment  of  the  Governor  of  Vermont  to 
select  and  contract  for  Textbooks,  under  act  approved  November  24th,  1886, 
have  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  their  respective  grades : 

CHILD'S  HEALTH  PRIMER,  knot™  as  Pathfinder  No.  I,  which  "is  what  its 
name  indicates,  and  has  been  selected  as  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Primary  department  of  graded  schools,  and  the  Primary  classes  in  district 
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duction,  50  cents, 
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Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  Washington  ;•  and  by  the  Cities  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Dei 
Moines,  la. ;  the  Province  of  Quebec ;  and  others. 


km't  be  misled  into  taking  other  books  before 
seeing  these ! 


%* SPECIMEN  PA  GES  FREE.    Specimen  copies  on  receipt  of  prke, 
and  may  be  returned  if  not  adopted.    Address  the  Publishers, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

zzi  and  113  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
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judicious  and  from  a  sound  pedagogic  plane." 
— Intelligence,  Chicago. 

Cloar.  Simple.  Practical.  Holplul.— "The 
Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods  is  an  effort  to 
furnish  to  teachers  in  the  district  school, 
many  of  whom  are  beginners,  clear  and  ximple 
statements  of  the  ends  to  be  sought  in  different 
stages  of  their  work  and  some  ways  of  attaining 
them.  The  young  teacher  will  find  the  Man- 
ual helpful  as  an  experienced  advisor  would 
be,  and  by  studying  it  diligently  in  connec- 
tion with  daily  work,  will  learn  more  about 
teaching  as  an  art  in  a  single  year  than  in 
four  or  five  without  such  a  guide.  We  know 
of  no  other  which  we  would  commend  before 
it  as  a  practical  and  helpful  school- room 
guide."—  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education . 

Very  Much  Noodtd,  and  Satisfactorily  Meets 
tho  N tod.— "This  work  is  very  much  needed. 
It  most  satisfactorily  meets  the  need.  Any 
teacher,  young  or  oldjCan  read  it  through  with 
interest  and  profit.  The  points  here  offered 
are  suggested  in  elegant  phrase,  yet  in  clear, 
practical  language  that  vouches  for  a  practical 
teacher  as  inspiring  them.  We  have  given 
this  work  careful  examination,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less as  complete  an  average  presentation  of  the 
methods  now  prevalent  among  the  majority  of 
schools  as  could  be  compiled."— Holbrook's 
Normal  Bx/onent. 
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McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,  80  pp.  .      $0.15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp.     .  .25 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp.  .       .  .35 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  124  pp.     .  .40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 


McGufft^s  Alternate  Readers  are  intended  to  furnish  addstwmt 


reading  where  such  reading  matter  is  desired %  supplementing  any  series  k 
use,  or  alternating  with  it.     MeGvffetfs  Alternate  Readers  may  alse  * 

used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

1 

The  Alternate  Readers  are  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  MeGlwwf'l  fftffsaf  Retain, 
which  are  unequaled  in  merit,  popularity  and  extent  ot*  use. 

In  grading,  the  thought  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered  first.  Every-day  vonfc  ; 
perfectly  familiar  to  little  children,  are  freely  introduced  without  regard,  to  their  length,*  \ 
preference  to  unusual  substitutes ;  for  example,  the  word  "horse"  is  used  rather  than  iuf"  > 
or  "cob." 

The  lessons  in  the  Alternate  Readers  are  fresh,  interesting,  instructive  and  well  adapted 
to  aid  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  young  pupils. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  their  use  si 
exercises  in  composition.  Many  of  them  are  also  suggestive,  and  may  be  made  the  bass  «f 
new  stories  to  be  written  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  illustrations,  by  the  best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to  tbetras* 
in  furnishing  themes  for  composition. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  instruction  in  language  lessons  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Akar-  j 
nate  Readers.  Definitions  are  introduced  in  the  Alternate  Third  Reader  and  couoass^  \ 
through  the  Fifth  Reader.  1 

The  Six  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready]  will  be  a  Literary  Reader  and  will  be  food  : 

especially  valuable  in  schools  where  time  is  lacking   for  the  study  of  English  Lueratars  if  »  , 

separate  branch.  . 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Renders  is  to  furnish  alternate  or  tupp'emn-  ■ 
tary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  be  used  indepeodestir 
as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools,  and  other  M*stif  as* 
trustified  nave  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs  ot  AicSuffey's  Alternate  Readers  •*■*  «•* 
trlbuted  valuable  suggestions  during  the  progress  ot  their  preparation.  The  publishers,  there- 
fore, are  confident  that  the  new  Alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  pauIS!* 
in  their  adaptation  to  the  purpose  designed. 

The  low  price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate   Readers  brings  them  within  the  reic&of 
schools. 

{Continued  on  third  page  of  cover.) 


( Continued  from  second  page  of  ewer.) 

Following  are  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
teachers,  superintendents  and  others  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
upon  examination  of  the  advanced  proof  sheets  of  McGuffey's  Al- 
ternate Readers : 


Prtf.  C  C.  Rounds,  Principal  ***••  Met  mal, 
Plyiaeerts),  N.  H.— "A  worthy  addition  to 
one  of  the  beet  planned  tenet  of  reading 
books  ever  published." 

SupLA.  P.  Steue.  Springfield.  ■aas.-,,Well 
prepared,  containing  a  good  variety  of 
interesting  matter  judiciously  arranged." 

Sept.  H.  S.  Tarbsll,  Providence.  H  l.-"Make- 
up  excellent.  Lessons  interesting  and 
well  graded." 

Supt  W.>.  SlatOfl.  Atlanta,  6a.— "Carefully 
examined  by  three  of  our  most  experi- 
enced primary  teachers,  mho  pronounce 
the  highest  encomiums. 

*«pt.  A.  |.  emit*.  SertnafleM,  Ms  -"Am  much 
pleated  with  the6econd  Reader.  1  hope 
you  will  forever  maintain  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  your  purpose  to  give  good 
solid  reading  for  little  ones." 

Preet.  J.  F.  Spenee,  Brant  M  tutorial  Univer- 
sity. Tenn.— "Superior  to  any  other  of  the 
kind/* 

Stint.  W.  S.  Perry.  Aim  Arb#r.  Mich.— "Finely 
graded.  Stories  interesting,  and  there  is 
an  excellent  variety." 

Stmt  Wn.  M.  Pack.  Whitestene,  L.  I.— "I 
am  much  pleased.  The  selections  are 
first  class. 

Sept.  I.  J.  Rundlett,  Cmcord,  M.  H.— "Mate- 
rial entertaining  and  instructive,  two 
essentials  for  success." 

Or.  Root  Allyn,  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity.— "I  most  heartily  approve  the 
plan  and  execution." 

Or.  I.  W.  Andrews,  Marietta  College.  0.— "It 
is  certain  they  have  been  compiled  with 
great  care  and  judgment." 

Supt.  Wn.  E.  Anderson.  Mlhvankee.  Wis.— 
•The  illustrations  are  modern  and  from 
natural  subjects — very  suggestive  and 
life-like." 

Supt.  C.  D.  Abbey,  Blsmark,  D.  T.-" Will  fill 
a  place  which  needs  just  such  a  book,  and 
fill  it  well." 

Or.  Kendall  Brooks,  University  of  Michigan.— 
"A  beautiful  book.  1  cat*  see  nothing 
that  calls  for  adverse  criticism." 

Snpt.  A.  L.  Wyeth.  Terre  Hauto,  Ind.— "Ma- 
terial selected  by  one  who  knows  chil- 
dren, practically  or  intuitively,  and  the 
result  is  a  book  of  many  excellencies." 

Sept.  J.  B.  Young,  Davenpart,  Iowa.— "Well 
adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  intended." 

Supt  W.  M.  Baker,  Savannah.  0a.— " Provides 
for  a  want  I  have  long  felt.  The  books 
are  beautiful." 

Supt.  S.  H.  Btrtlett,  Montgomery,  Ala.— "Ex- 
eel  lent  as  a  Supplementary  Reader.  The 
cuts  are  fine,  the  type  good  size." 

S.  B.  Brown,  Principal  State  Normal  School, 
Glenvllie.  W.  Va.— "It  is  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times." 

Supt.  H.  W.  Compton,  Toledo,  Ohio.— "Invit- 
ing, nsefut,  entertaining.  Excellent  in 
matter  and  mechanical  make-up. 

SupL  T.  C.  Clendenin,  Cairo,  Ills.— "Every 
piece  well  calculated  for  composition 
work,  while  the  pictures  are  beauties." 

Supt  0.  N.  Cooper,  Austin,  Texas.— "It  seems 
to  me  admirable." 


Sept.  T.  H.  Oay.PlttsReM,  Maas.-"8e1ectient 
carefully  chosen,  and  the  language  les- 
sons new  and  excellent  features." 

Dr.  H.  B.  Brawn,  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School.— "Nothing  so  far  published  to 
compere  with  it.  The  selectionsare  new, 
fresh  and  full  of  interest." 

Supt.  J.  Dushane,  South  Bend.  Ind.— "It  would 
seem  captious  to  criticise  as  beautilul  a 
book  as  this." 

Prof.  E.  R.  EMrMae.  East  Iowa  Nermal.-"WU1 
be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  little  ones." 

Mise  A.  K.  Eggtsstan,  State  Normal,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.— "The  stories  tending  to  moral  les- 
sons are  not  overdrawn,  but  pleasantly 
and  entertainingly  written." 

Han.  i.  Estabrook.  State  Supt,  Mich.-"  Ad- 
mirably adapted.  Lessons  excellent, 
cuts  artistic  and  suggestive.  They  are 
gems." 

Prett  E.  H.  Falrchlld,  Berea  College,  Ky.— 
"The  plan  is  undoubtedly  wise.  *  ♦ 
Do  not  see  how  it  could  be  improved." 

Supt  J.  Fairbanks,  Springfield,  Mo.— "Noth- 
ing to  criticise.    AH  to  commend." 

Supt  Channlng  Folsom.  Dover,  N.  N.— "Pleas- 
ing and  satisfactory  in  selections,  ar- 
rangement and  execution." 

Thos.  Hardle,  Secy.  Board,  Dubuque,  Iowa.— 
"Seems  to  be  no  room  for  criticism  or 
improvement." 

Supt.  B.  T.  Hathaway,  NartMleld,  Minn.-' 'Pre- 
pared in  a  good  and  attractive  style." 

Supt  John  Hancock,  Chlllloothe.  Ohio.— "Ad- 
mirably well  graded,  and  of  a  character 
to  deeply  interest  the  class  of  pupils  for 
which  they  are  intended." 

Dr.  A.  Holbrook,  President  National  Normal 
University — "Am  entirely  satisfied  with 
them.  Have  looked  them  over  with  con- 
siderable interest  and  admiration." 

Supt  H.  M.  James.  Omaha,  Neb.— "As  well  ar- 
ranged for  its  purpose  at  any  Reader  I 
have  ever  seen.    I  nave  enjoyed  it." 

Hon.  W.  W.  W.  Jones,  late  State  Supt.,  Neb  — 
'•In  genera]  1  see  nothing  but  great  merit 
in  the  book,  and  have  no  words  but  those 
of  praise." 

Supt  G.  S.  taldtey,  Charleston,  W.  Va.-"I 
think  the  teachers  of  primary  grades 
will  give  it  a  hearty  welcome.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it." 

Supt.  Geo.  A.  Uttlefield,  Newport,  R.  I.— "Have 
no  fault  to  find,  but  on  the  contrary, 
much  admiration  for  all  its  essential  char- 
acteristics." 

Prof.  A.  W.  Mellt  Normal  School,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.— "Admirably  prepared.  Less  of  the 
stilted  in  style  and  matter  than  I  have 
seen  in  any  nook  for  children." 

Supt.  Edw.  P.  Mossa,  Raleigh,  N.  C— I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  completion  of  a 
school  reader  of  real  merit." 

Preat  T.  J.  Mitchell,  Alabama  Normal  School. 
—"Host  excellent  and  attractive.  I  am 
more  than  delighted." 

Supt.  I.  N.  Mitchell,  Fon-du-tac,  Wis— "Type 
clear,  cuts  suggestive,  general  substance 
and  moral  tone  good." 
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A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 

Have  juet  issued  an  exceedingly  desirable  work  in  a  new  line,  covering  a  field 
hitherto  largely  unoccupied  by  any  single  book.  To  the  general  reader  it  will 
be  equally  valuable  in  every  feature,  while  its  special  presentation  of  subjects 
in  literature,  art,  music  and  invention  will  render  it  a  work  of  great  interest  to 
readers  of  the  most  varied  occupations  and  tastes. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  revealed  in  its  title, — 

"Lights  of  Two  Centuries." 

It  is  a  collection  of  biographical  sketches — of  pen  portraits,  drawn  by  the 
skillful  hand  of  Edward  Everett  Hale — of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  world's  ad- 
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to  the  inventor,  the  machinist,  and  the  industrial  worker. 

True  culture  concerns  itself  with  all  these  departments.  Of  die  value  of 
the  information  contained  in  this  volume  to  even  the  most  casual  reader  little 
need  be  said ;  and  aside  from  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  and  of  the  imagina- 
tion, there  is  a  moral  stimulus  in  the  instructive  life  pictures  of  those  whose 
lives  have  made  the  world  brighter  and  better.  It  is  not  only  adapted  to  the 
work  of  Reading  Circles  and  Teachers'  Associations,  but  will  be  found  also  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  use  of  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  Indiana  State  Reading  Circle  Board  as  the  Leading  or 
"General  Culture"  book  for  the  current  year. 
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McGuffey's  Alternate  Reade 


Fresh  and  Interesting  Beading  Hatter  at  Low  Pric* 


McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,  So  pp.  .      $c 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp.    . 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp.  . 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp.     . 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
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McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  are  intended  to  furnish  a 
reading  where  siuh  reading  matter  is  desired,  supplementing  any 
use,  or  alternating  with  it.  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  may 
used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 


In  grading,  the  thought  involved  iu  the  text  hu  been  considered  first,  Every 
perfectly"  familiar  lo  little  children,  are  freely  introduced  without  rceard  »  their 
preference  to  unuaual  lubitimtei ;  for  example,  the  word  "hone"  ii  used  lather  1 

The  leaeoni  in  the  Alternate  Readan  an  Frtih,  interfiling,  initractive  and  we 
to  aid  the  mental  and  morel  growth  of  young  pupils. 

In  the  lower  number*,  many  of  the  selic  tiom  have  been  made  with  ■  view  to  I 
eaarcleet  in  oaaaaonlttMi,  Han*  of  them  are  alao  suggestive,  and  may  be  made  t 
new  atoriaa  to  be  written  by  both  teachers  nnd  pupili. 

The  illnuratioaji,  by  the  beat  artiaBj,  have  alio  been  designed  with  reference  n 
in  fnniiiliiug  themea  Tor  composition. 

Soggettions  nra  nude  for  irmniciion  in  langaaga  luteal  in  the  Third  and  Fo- 
unt* Readers.  Deftnlttona  are  introduced  in  the  Alternate  Third  Reader  and 
through  the  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Six  Reader  of  the  Berias  [nenrly  ready]  win  be  a  Literary  Reader  and  wil 
•specially  valuable  In  ichooli  where  time  n  lacking  for  the  study  of  pnfMi  Lite 
separata  branch. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Rcadera  ii  to  famish  alternate  or  i 
tary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  thai  they  nuty  be  need  hide 

WMrfy  hi  th entail  Iinerlii1eitiler.il  ud  Priaatoalt  n  ukHh,me  attar  m 
nullltd  ■»*  read  and  enrraorai  arnica  areata  afNcwafliy't  Attaraata  Baaa* 
Mbalnd  reluabli  ■■■fiftlm  dorlng  Hi*  nrojroii  el  their  prenaritiaa.  The  pubnat 
fore,  ere  confident  that  the  new  Alternate  Readen  will  be  found  ai  nearly  perfect 
in  their  adaptation  to  the  pnrpoee  designed. 

The  law  pttaa  of  KcGurley's  Alternate  Readen  brinfi  them  within  the  i 
aehaeia. 

(See  third  pagt  a/  ewer.) 


ECLECTIC  SERIES,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Palmer's  Science  of  Eduoatlon.    By  mail,  $1.17. 

The  Science  of  Education,  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  teachers.  By 
F&urcis  B.  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia, 
N.  T.  12mo/  340  pp.  The  main  lines  of  thought,  and  the  form  of  the 
work  as  a  Science  of  Education  are  new,  as  shown  by  the  following 

TABUS  OK  COKTENTSt 


Introduction.. 

I.  General  Considerations  of  Education 
as  a  Science. 

law.  Principal  and  Bule ;  and  8clenoe, 
Art  and  Philosophy  distinguished. 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

What  is  Education  ? 

Reflective  Consciousness. 

Unconscious  Beginnings. 

The  Mental  Faculties. 

General  Law  of  Mental  Development. 


n.  Special  Laws  of  Mental  Develop- 
ment. 

Laws  of  Physiological  Relations. 

Laws  of  Beflectiye  Consciousness. 

Native  Activity;  Discrimination;  Uni- 
fication; Correlation  and  Degradation; 
Sequence;  Attention;  Exercise;  Limita- 
tions. 

m.  Development  of  the  Several  Facul- 
ties. 

Cognitions,  Feelings.   Will. 


White's  Monthly  Record.     By  mail,  48c 

For  recording  the  teacher's  monthly  estimates  of  the  fidelity  and  success 
of  pupils,  on  the  plan  now  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Gap  Folio, 
24  pp. 

This  valuable  aid  enables  the  teacher  to  keep,  after  one  entry  of  the  pu- 
pil's name,  estimates  of  the  standing  of  that  pupil  for  an  entire  year.  These 
estimates  are  based  on  the  success  with  which  the  pupils  do  assigned  work,  and 
also  on  their  success  in  meeting  the  various  oral  and  written  tests  whicn  are 
properly  made  an  element  of  teaching. 

Eolectlc  Temperanoe  Physiologies.  JSSSSSffA. 

Eclectic  Guide  to  Health  (Temperance  Physiology),    $o.6o 
The  House  I  Live  in  (Primary  Physiology),      •         •      .30 


Eclectic  German  Series. 

Eclectic  German  Primer, 
Eclectic  German  First  Reader, 
Eclectic  German  Second  Reader, 
Eclectic  German  Third  Reader, 
Eclectic  German  Fourth  Reader, 
Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader, 


$0.20 

•*5 
•35 

•4* 
.60 

•7a 


Tan  Antwerp,  Bran  &  Co.,  PiliMtrs,  GUI,  0. 


28  Bond  St,  Now  York. 


8  Nawloy  St.,  Boston. 
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Music  in  Scftoofs* 


FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES, 


Get  Hartley's  Sonars  for  tlie  School,  by  J.    D.    Baktlxt.  of 

Bridgeport.  A  selection  of  appropriate,  hymns]  of  .an  unEectariBn  character, 
carefully  classified  and  set  to  popular  and  "singable"  tunes,  for  opening 
and  closing  exercises,  together  with  a  collection  of  Part,  Songs 'and  Glees  by 
the  best  masters,  for  ertertainments  and. "other  special  occasions.,  Price,  47 
cents. 

FOR  SONGJLESSONS, 

The  Rational  School  Singer,  by  George  F.  Boot.    Bright, 

new  music  for  the  day  school,  embracing  Song  Lessons,  Exercise  Songs, 
Songs  of  Study,  Opening  and  closing  songs;  in  fact,  every,  thing  needed  in 
the  school-room.    Price,  30  cents. 

FOR   ELEMENTARY    INSTRUCTION    AND 

SIGHT-READING, 

Jepson's  Music  Readers.  3  Nos.  By  Bkkjamzn  Jkfsojt.  in. 
structor  of  Vocal  Music  In  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Price. 
50  cents  each  No. 

FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS, 

Ryan's  Vocalist,  by  Jambs  E.  Ryaw,  Principal  of  Public  School. 
Brooklyn.  An  Introductory  system  of  [instruction,  based  on  the  French 
"Chiflre"  system,  with  an  admirable  song  selection  and  hymns  for  mem- 
ory exercises.    Price,  60  cents. 

FOR  ACADEMIES, 

Burnap's   Polytechnic,  by  u.  C.  Burnap  and  W.  J.  Wnvou. 

A  collection   of  music  for  schools,  classes,  and   clubs,  for  juvenile   singing 
classes,  and  intermediate  and  grammar  schools.    Price,  90  cents. 


9f9TDo  not  select  your  Music  Books  without  taking  a  took  at  these  books, 
copies  for  examination  on  application.    Address 

.a..  s.;b.a_:r,:lt:ejs  <&c  oo, 


III   AND   113  WILUAM   STREET,    NEW  YORK* 
*©3  AND  265  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  IXJU 


■ra?6'^< 
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